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ABSTRACT 


This  document  consists  of  all  of  Volume  8 (26  issues)  of  the 
journal,  “The  Hispanic  Outlook  in  Higher  Education, " a biweekly  journal  that 
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entrepreneurship  skills,  the  distance  doctorate,  Latinos  in  baseball, 
affirmative  action  at  the  University  of  Texas  (Austin) , open  admissions  on 
trial  at  City  University  of  New  York,  the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  student  retention,  women  in  higher  education, 
financing  a college  education,  Hispanics  and  corporations,  statistics  on 
Hispanics  in  community  colleges,  the  100  best  colleges  for  Hispanics,  the 
Society  of  Hispanic  Professional  Engineers,  health  careers  for  Hispanics, 
careers  in  law,  Hispanics  and  technology,  Spanish  American  culture,  the  new 
Smithsonian  Center  for  Latino  Initiatives,  Hispanics  studying  abroad,  a new 
center  to  foster  scholarly  work  by  and  about  Latinos,  and  Hispanics  in 
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A Sea  Change  in  Admission 

Affiriimtive  Action  and  Hispanic  Students 


BY  Gustavo  A.  Mellander 


WASHINGTON  REFLECTS 
THE  NATION.  I/)CUl  pHS- 

sions  and  inlerests  are 
magnified  in  ihc 
nation's  capital.  Nowhere  is  that 
clearer  than  when  it  conies  to  tliat 
most  charged  of  all  issues-affirnia- 
tive  action. 

But  there  can  still  be  different 
foci  of  leadership.  Vt'liile  the  nation, 
lec  by  Texas  and  California,  has 
begun  to  dismantle  affiniiati\e 
action  in  higher  education  and 
other  segments  of  society, 
Washington  remains  home  to  a 
president  whose  official  stance  on 
this  issue  coheres  around  the  slo- 
gan: “Mend  it.  Don't  end  it." 
Champions  of  affirmative  action 
have  found  in  Clinton  a sympathet- 
ic, if  at  times  wavering,  voice. 

However,  the  issue  has  moved 
beyond  Washington.  Out  there, 
there  is  a sea  change  in  the  way 
that  public  universities  have  begun 
to  admit  students.  Some  would  say 
in  the  way  they  ha\e  begun  not  to 
admit  students. 

Societal  ripjiles  have  become  a 
veritable  social  policy  tidal  wave  in 
both  Texas  and  (-alifornia.  Last  year 
in  Texas,  the  5th  I'.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  barred  public  colleges 
from  considering  race  and  gender 
in  admissions.  In  HM)5,  the 
fniversity  of  California's  Board  of 
Regents  voted  to  drop  race  as  a cri- 
terion for  admissions.  Last  year. 
Californians  voted  by  a wide  mar- 
gin to  approve  the  anti-affirmative 
action  proposal.  Proposition  20^). 

Of  these  actions,  the  first  is  an 
example  of  judicial  in\olvcmenl; 
the  second,  the  work  of  an  activist 


governor  and  a university’s  govern- 
ing  board;  and  the  third,  an 
approval  by  the  peoj^ic.  All  of  these 
interwoven  decisitms,  regardless  of 
origin,  symbolize  an  assault  against 
affirmative  action  that  has  pro- 
foundly negative  implications  for 
Hispanic  students  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

In  Texas,  there  is  already  a 
steep,  dramatic  drop  in  Hispanic 
enrollment.  For  the  fall  of  199"^.  the 
Iniversity  of  Texas  (LT)  reported  a 
2.^  percent  decline  in  Hispanic 
applications.  .At  Texas  A&M,  the 
nation's  third  largest  university, 
flrst-year-student  applications  by 
Hispanics  fell  by  9 percent.  Similar 
declines  have  been  reported  in  the 
prestigious  and  selective  UT  Law 
School. 

Michael  Sharlot,  dean  of  the 
law  school,  warns  that  the  end  of 
affirmative  action  "is  going  to  be 
devastating.  It  is  tragic  becau.'^e  as 
one  of  the  leading  law  schools  in 
the  nation,  we  have  been  enor- 
mously successful  in  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  African-American  and 
Mexican  lawyers  we  produced.  This 
school  has  bSO  African-American 
alumni  and  1.550  Mexican 
American  alumni,  and  there  is  no 
law  school  in  the  countiy  that  has 
produced  anywhere  near  as  many 
Mexican  American  lawyers." 

Patrick  W'oolley,  one  of  two 
Black  law  professors  at  I'T,  w'orries 
about  the  lack  of  diversity  in  his 
classes.  'Tin  concerned  we’re  mov- 
ing toward  the  resegregation  of  the 
law  school.  Certainly  even  with 
affirmative  action,  no  law  school 
class  has  ever  been  brimming  over 


with  African  Americans  or 
Hispanics." 

Hispanic  students  are  con- 
cerned about  public  perceptions 
toward  TT  since  minorities  might 
now  consider  the  university  to  be 
hostile  to  them.  ,Some  feel  that 
many  Hispanic  students  are  afraid 
to  apply  because  they  perceive  the 
school  to  be  racially  hostile. 
Further,  they  harbor  fear  that  they 
will  therefore  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete succe.ssfully. 

The  prestigious  L’niversity  of 
California  at  Berkeley’s  Boalt  Hall 
law  school  reports  similar  declines 
in  minority  enrollment.  For  the  fall 
of  199"^,  the  number  of  Hispanic 
admissions  declined  by  50  percent. 
In  1990,  *78  Hispanics  were  admit- 
ted; for  199*^,  39  gained  admission. 
Declines  in  African-American 
enrollment  were  also  reported 
while  the  numbers  of  white  and 
Asian  admissions  increased  (15 
percent  for  whites,  18  percent  for 
Asians). 

Some  believe  that  a lack  of 
diversity  will  be  an  incredible  loss 
and  that  the  paucity  of  Hispanics 
reflects  the  impact  of  the  new*  poli- 
cy. They  fear  that  it  could  lead  to 
the  resegregation  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  lack  of  minorities  in  law 
classes  will  limit  useful  perspec- 
tives and  insightful  discussions, 
particularly  when  a case  that  has 
obvious  racial  implications  is  dis- 
cussed. If  the  issue  is  not  fully 
addressed,  by  an  Hispanic  for 
instance,  it  is  feared  that  its  many 
ramifications  will  not  be  part  of  the 
class  discussion. 

Others  look  at  the  enrollment 


figures  for  Berkeleys  law  school 
with  less  concern.  They  feel  that  ilie 
drop  in  minority  applications 
proves  that  the  i)revious  system  was 
patently  unfair  and  that  less  (juaii* 
fied  students  had  been  preferred 
over  more  highly  competent  ones. 
The  .\merican  Civil  Rights  Institute 
believes  that  the  statistics  will 
"show  the  horrendous  magnitude 
of  the  preferences.. .in  the  I’C  sys- 
tem.” They  believe  that  the  admis- 
sion figures  will  alert  all  that  some 
Californians  are  not  as  competitive 
as  all  would  like  them  to  he.  The\ 
suggest  dollars  and  efforts  properK 
invested  in  K-12  sy.stems  that  serve 
Hispanics  is  the  way  to  go. 

>(<  Id  « 

The  issue  is  daunting  and,  to 
some  observers,  overwhelming.  In 
Texas  and  California,  fewer 
Hispanics  graduate  from  high 
school  than  do  other  ethnic 
groups.  Further,  less  than  S i)ercent 
of  all  Hispanic  high  school  gradu- 
ates qualify  for  admi.ssion  at  the 
best,  most  .selective  universities.  No 
thinking  person  believes  tlrai 
Hispanics  are  genetically  inferior. 
So  the  question  is  one  of  oj)portu- 
nity.  How  can  society  help 
Hispanics  and  others  achieve  their 
highest  potential?  By  improving  K- 
12  education?  .A.ssisting  qualified 
j)c()ple  to  attend  college?  Why  not 
both? 

Some  fear  these  (piestions  are 
not  being  raised  because  there  is 
no  desire  to  find  solutions. 
Christopher  Hdley.  a Harvard  law 
professor  who  served  as  President 
Clinton's  advisor  on  affirmative 
action,  believes  instead  tliat  these 


policy  changes  are  part  of  a broad- 
er context.  .Attacks  on  affirmative 
action,  Fdley  believes,  are  but  the 
first  battle  of  a civil  rights  rollback. 

Inside  Washington,  D.C..  the 
president  has  been  under  attack 
from  legislators  and  conservative 
interest  groups.  Republican  Charles 
Canady,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution,  is  esjiecially  disgrun- 


tled with  the  justice  Department's 
unwillingness  to  support  anti- 
affirmative legislation.  "It's  unfortu- 
nate that  our  own  nation's  Civil 
Rights  Division  has  opted  to  defend 
the  indefensible,  a system  that 
denies  our  people  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.”  Canady  has 
sponsored  and  will  sponsor  again  a 
new  bill  that  bars  the  use  of 
racial/gender  (iref(‘rences  in  feder- 
al contracting,  subcontracting,  and 
employment. 

* ♦ * 

Many  educators  across  the 
nation  have  begun  to  focus  on  the 
precipitous  drop  in  minority  col- 
lege applications.  Dr.  David 


Steward,  president  of  the  College 
Board,  recently  stated,  ‘The  dra- 
matic decline  in  the  number  of 
minority  applications  for  some  of 
the  nations  flagship  institutions... 
represents  the  troublesome  conse- 
(luences  of  attacks  on  affirmative 
action.” 

His  organiz;ition  has  sponsored 
a series  of  symposia  to  discu.ss  the 
issues  involved.  Recently  five 


Western  universities  met  to  explore 
■’excellence  and  Diversity  in 
education:  .America's  Future.”  They 
concluded  that  affirmative  action  is 
essentia!  to  assure  opportunities 
for  all  Americans. 

Some  commentators,  such  as 
Charles  Krauthammer  of  the 
Wtishifiiffof!  /DaY.  have  suggested  a 
different  way  of  fighting  the  battle 
for  ecpial  educational  opportunity. 
He  suggested  we  should  look  at  the 
I T/l'C  admissions  figures  and  won- 
der why  so  many  minorities  are 
underprepared  and  imderequijiped 
to  meet  tough  university  standards. 
(ii\en  the  absolutely  shameful 
schools  that  mam  |)oor  Hispanics 


attend,  our  nation,  he  continues, 
ought  to  spend  more  time  and 
money  on  K-12  education. 

Instead  of  sj)cnding  $35  billion 
on  tax  credits/deductions  for  col- 
lege, most  of  which  will  go  to  non- 
Hispanic  families.  President  Clinton 
might  want  to  spend  more  of  it  on 
elementary-secondary  education, 
especially  for  Hispanic  children  in 
high  poverty  schools.  That  form  of 
"affirmative  action”  would  be  more 
proactive  and  pragmatic  in  fighting 
Hispanic  underrepresentation  in 
higher  education. 

The  president.  Krauthammer 
further  suggests,  ought  to  mend  his 
budget  plan  by  ending  middle-class 
entitlement  programs  for  whiles 
and  .Asians  who  don’t  need  extra 
help.  Bending  federal  largess 
toward  poor  schools  throughout 
\mericu  might  go  farther  in  con- 
structing a diverse  and  equitable 
society  than  mending  affirmative 
action  programs  that  are  vanishing 
just  about  everywhere. 

Krauthammer's  ideas  are  not 
entirely  without  merit.  If  precious 
dollars  were  re-invested  in  K-12 
education,  if  societal  injustices 
would  be  firmly  addressed, 
changes  would  evolve.  The  future 
would  be  fairer. 

I’lUt  what  of  the  present  K-12 
and  college-bound  generations?  Are 
they  to  be  forgotten?  “Mend;  don't 
end”  makes  more  sense  to  many 
thoughtful  observers.  The  issue  is 
upon  ns.  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Hispanics  await  opportu- 
nities long  denied  past  generations. 


The  issue  is  upon  us,  emd  hundreds 
of  thousands  o/Wspafiics  aiiail 
opportunities  tonsil,  denied  past 
generations. 


Minority  Enrollment  Fall  ’97 


BY 

Ted  Oviatt 


In  California 
and  Texas... 
there  is  no 
question  that 
numbers  are 
down  because 
the  boom  has 
been  lowered. 
It  took  no  time 
at  all.... 


Affirmative  action  in 
THE  NATION’S  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES  IS 
UNDER  ASSAULT,  BUT  THE 
NUMBER  OF  MINORITY  APPLICA- 
TIONS ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY  FOR 
ENROLLMENT  THIS  FALL,  THOUGH 
DOWN,  DOES  NOT  SUGGEST  THE 
DRAMATIC  DROP  FEARED  BY  MANY 
FOLLOWING  THE  HOPWOOD  DECI- 
SION IN  TEXAS  AND  THE  PASSAGE 
OF  PROP  209  IN  California. 

Convcrsallons  with  educators 
across  the  coiimry  show  a serious 
concern  that  minority  applicants 
might  have  turned  themselves  away 
hecause  they  perceive  the  university 
to  be  increasingly  hostile  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  discussing 
the  smaller  number  of  applications, 
these  same  representatives  point 
out  that  uon-minoriiy  appli- 
cants are  lower  in  number  as  well, 
that  rising  costs  have  plagued  mid- 
dle-class white  students  and  under- 
represented minorities  alike,  and 
thal-especially  at  the  graduate 
level-publicity  about  the  difficulty 
of  finding  jobs  for  young  Ph.D.s, 
and  even  lawyers,  has  given  pause 
to  many  prospective  students  with- 
out any  consideration  of  their  race 
or  ethnicity. 

In  California  and  Texas,  howev- 
er. there  is  no  question  that  mim- 
hers  are  down  because  the  boom 
lus  been  lowered.  It  took  no  time 
at  all  for  the  earlie.st  ramifications 
of  the  negative  decisions  in  these 
two  landmark  states  to  appear.  S.  C. 
Gwynne  reported  in  an  arhcle  for 
Time,  ‘Indoing  Diversity,”  (.\pril  1, 
1996)  that  L niversity  of  Texas 
President  Robert  M.  Berdahl  "has 


warned  that  the  decision  could 
lead  to  ’the  virtual  segregation  of 
higher  education.”’  Sadly,  the  num- 
bers do  point  in  that  direction. 
African-American  participation  in 
the  I'niversiiv  of  Texas  law  school 
leaped  from  32  in  1994  to  UP  In 
1995.  This  fall  three  Black  appli- 
cants were  accepted,  and  none  of 
the  three  will  attend.  Latino  appli- 
cations are  also  significantly 
reduced. 

Dr.  Luis  Palencia.  assistant 
directo;  of  the  Tomas  Rivera  Center 
in  Austin,  reports  that  minority 
applications  are  down  also  at  Texas 
A&M  (the  states  second  largest 
university),  at  tw(,  year  community 
colleges,  and  at  trade  and  technical 
schools.  Palencia  adds  a caution 
reiterated  by  other  university  repre- 
sentatives with  whom  we  spoke. 
“The  immediate  effect  appears  to 
he  a subtle  drop,  but  the  disastrous 
truth  is  reflected  in  the  more  dra- 
matic fall-off  sin.e  the  mid-191)s,” 
when  Texas  saw  its  peak  number  of 
Latino  a n d A f r i c a n - A m e r i c a u 
enrollments.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  opportunities  for  these  two 
underrepresented  minorities  began 
to  ebb  years  before  Ho{)ivoo(L  hut 
long  after  a man  named  Heman 
Sweatt,  represented  hy  a young 
lawyer  named  Thurgood  Marshall, 
took  the  university  to  court,  gener- 
ating a 4"'-year  attempt  to  aciiieve  a 
better  balance  hy  giving  preference 
to  race. 

The  situation  in  California  is 
only  slightly  better,  partly  because 
the  I'C  Regents’  ban  on  affirmative 
action  will  not  go  into  effect  for 
undergraduates  until  fall  of  1998, 


next  year’s  first-year  students. 
Reaction  to  the  Regents’  decision, 
however,  has  already  led  to  a sub- 
stantial drop  in  minority  applica- 
tions around  the  state,  with  minori- 
ties sensing  that  I’C  campuses 
might  be  less  friendly  than  in  the 
past. 

An  excellent  front-page  stor\'  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  (Jtme  28, 
199“^)  by  Amy  Wallace  summarizes 
the  situation  and  highlights  the 
complications  for  admissions  offi- 
cers in  California.  It  points  out  that 
when  there  are  negative  percep- 
tions, even  the  students  who  are 
admitted  might  not  come.  Wallace 
cites  the  niimhers  for  the  presti- 
gious rc  Berkeley  Boalt  Hall 
School  of  Law-48  Latinos  admit- 
ted. 18  attending;  I4  Blacks  accept- 
ed, none  choosing  to  attend. 

She  tells  the  story  of  Eddie  Lara, 
first  in  his  family  to  attend  college, 
an  honors  student  with  a double 
major  in  political  science  and  soci- 
ology at  Berkeley,  who  attended 
.Vdmitted  Students  Day,  saw  what  he 
called  ”a  big  room  full  of  white 
people.”  and  opted  to  attend 
Columbia  instead.  Wallace  goes  on 
to  quote  Rae  Lee  Siporin.  UCLA’s 
undergraduate  admissions  director, 
who  reported  that  “applications 
from  Black  and  Latino  students  to 
UCLA  have  dropped  off  significant- 
ly.” Finally,  Wallace  cites  UC 
President  Richard  C.  Atkinson. 
wh(»-like  Texas  President 
Berdahl-is  “saddened  and  dis- 
turbed” by  the  turn  of  events, 
promising  to  "take  steps  to  con- 
vince underrepreseiued  minorities 
that  they  arc  welcome  in  the  UC 
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system.'*  That  might  he  a tall  order 
given  the  anticipated  effect  of  the 
ban  on  affirmative  action  at  the 
iindergniduate  level  next  yean 

This  issue  of  making  minorities 
feel  comfortable  and  welcome  is 
major.  The  very  basis  of  affirmati\e 
action  sends  out  a messag(*  that 
schools  are  seeking  the  positive 
contributions  that  are  found  in  a 
diverse  student  population,  The  ter- 
mination of  such  a program,  no 
matter  how  well  intentioned,  sends 
out  an  equally  forceful  me.ssage 
that  diversity  (i.e.,  Blacks  and 
’'’spanics)  is  not  valued  on  that 
campus. 

Two  { {]  campuses  seem  to  be 
increasing  their  enrollment  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  around  the  state. 
When  I asked  why  their  minority 
numbers  might  be  holding  steady, 
campus  spokespersons  replied  “a 


friendly  environment"  in  one  case 
and  *'a  vigorous  outreach  program" 
in  the  other. 

Laurie  Nelson,  director  of 
admissions  at  rC-Ri\erside. 
believes  that  the  perception  by 
minorities  of  the  Riverside  environ- 
ment as  friendly  is  the  principal 
reason  that  the  enrollment  num- 
bers are  up  despite  applications 
being  slightly  down.  She  is  encour- 
aged by  the  (luality  of  the  ap.  ' 'int 
pool  and  by  the  number  of  students 
accepting  the  offer  of 
admission-up  10  percent  for 
Chicanos.  up  IS  percent  for  Latinos, 
and  up  a whopping  2S  percent  for 
.African  .\mericans.  With  the  overall 
number  of  first-year  students  up  -ti 
percent  from  1996.  Riverside  faces 
the  welcome  probleni-but  it  is  a 
problem-of  where  to  pul  the  addi- 
tional 1)0  newcomers  Nelson  calls 


Riverside's  offerings  "the  best  kept 
secret  in  the  VC  system"  She  points 
not  only  to  the  (juality  of  the  facul- 
ty, which  is  very  good,  but  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  faculty  is  more 
accessible  at  Riverside,  which  has 
fewer  than  10, ()()()  students,  than  at 
some  of  the  larger  schools. 

The  other  campus  where  gradu- 
ate enrollment  for  the  fall  has  held 
firm  is  TC-San  Diego,  where  Acting 
Dean  of  Graduate  .\dmissions  David 
Sworder  credits  their  success  to  an 
aggressive  outreach  program  that, 
while  not  targeting  minorities  as 
such,  "makes  sure  that  efforts  are 
inclusive  and  ,sensili\e  to  the  \ari- 
ous  groups  we  work  with."  lie 
points  with  pride  to  the  engineer- 
ing program,  which  was  ranked  by 
the  National  Research  Council  as 
one  of  the  lop  ten  nadonally  In 
199S  and  which  is  currently  seek- 
ing to  make  the  top  five.  "Quality 
empha.sis  draws  quality  students, 
including  minority  students," 
.Sworder  says. 

The  concept  of  outreach  will 
certainly  be  a valuable  tool  in  allay- 
ing the  doubts  of  minority  students 
in  California  over  the  next  few 


years.  When  the  college  comes  to 
students  because  of  their  abilities, 
they  feel  not  only  welcome  but 
respected  and  special.  This  can  go 
a long  w'uy  toward  countering  the 
fears  and  the  uncertainty  of  many 
minority  students. 

flopscoiching  the  country  for 
trends  and  reactions  beyond  the 
hot  political  climates  of  Te.xas  and 
California,  there  are  lots  of  the  lat- 
ter and  none  of  the  former.  Andrew 
Phillips,  director  of  admissions  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  wit- 
nessed a decline  in  enrollment 
over  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
After  "aggressive  recruitment," 
which  1 would  equate  favorably 
with  San  Diego's  "vigorous  out- 
reach,” Latino  enrollment 
increased  gradually  from  3 percent 
to  percent.  This  number  slid  back 
to  5 percent  this  year,  but  Phillips 
attributes  the  slide  to  a concern  for 
rising  costs.  African-American 
enrollment  has  held  steady  at  about 
4 percent.  Happy  about  doubling  its 
Ditino  numbers  over  the  past  four 
years,  in  spite  of  the  1 percent  set- 
back this  year,  Chicago  intends  to 
expand  its  recruitment  efforts, 
begun  a few  years  ago,  in  Texas, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Southern  California. 

Dean  Albert  R.  Turnbull,  associ- 
ate dean  of  the  Law  School  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  regrets  the 
drop  in  enrollment  generally,  which 
has  hurt  minorities,  white  candi- 
dates, and  the  university.  In  1991 
Virginias  law  school  was  able  to 
select  44,000  candidates  from 
94,()()0  application',.  B\  1996  the 
number  of  ,seats  was  the  same,  but 
the  applicant  pool  had  shrunk  to 
‘’0,000.  Turnbull  CAplains  that  the 
19S0s  were  a period  of  expansion 
in  law  firms,  but  that  any  1993  jobs 
for  young  lawyers  were  consider- 
ably more  difficult  to  come  by. 

February  figures  from  the 
Con.sortium  on  Financing  Higher 
Kdiication  in  Washington.  D.C.,  are 
an  example  of  the  checkered  pat- 
tern from  which  it  is  difficult  to  try 


At  30  highly  selective  institutions, 
e.g.,  Stanford,  Rice,  and  Williams, 
minority  applications  were  down 
at  11,  steady  at  4,  and  up  at  15- 


and  draw  loo  mam  condiisions.  Ai 
these*  highly  selective  Insiilu- 
tions-e.g..  Stanford,  Rice,  and 
Williams-minoriiv  applications 
were  down  at  II.  steady  at  -t,  and  up 
at  l^. 

While  the  focus  has  heen  the 
mulerrepresented  minorities  for 
whom  affirmati\e  action  was 
intended,  in  order  to  e\(end 
Americas  opportimities  to  all  con- 
stituencies. the  Asian  minority 
which  lias  not  been  underrepre- 
sented in  the  academic  wcmld.  is 
affected  by  changes  in  universits 
poIiCN  as  well.  (lilbert  Ayiiyao.  a 
representative  of  Los  Angeles’ 
Search  to  Involve  l-ilipino 
Americans  (SI PA),  reported  that 
admi.ssion  to  state  colleges  became 
much  more  difficidi  for  I'ilipinos  in 
the  late  K)8()s  with  the  ad\enl  of 
affiniiaiive  action.  While  clearly  not 
celebrating  (California’s  upcoming 
ban  on  that  po!ic\  in  tlie  coming 
year,  he  ne\ertheless  admitted  iliai 
acceptance  will  probably  become 
easier  for  the  often  high-achieving 
Filipino  applicants. 

!'\en  though  the  only  positive 
numbers  to  efiianaie  from  the 
Berkelev  Boa  It  Hall  were  the  H 
percent  rise  for  whites  and  an  18 
percent  boost  for  Asians. Tina  Lau  is 
not  happ\  with  the  outlook  for 
California.  She  works  for  Youth 
I nited  for  (Comniiinity  Action,  a 
community  advisory  group  in 
Chinatown,  and  holds  e\tremel\ 
idealistic,  and  altruistic,  goals  for 
her  communitv:  She  is  fearful  of  am 
policN  that  cuts  down  the  chances 
of  youth  at  risk.  Her  attitiule  is  sim- 
ilar to  President  (Clintons  ”U‘t's  not 
throw  it  out:  let’s  fix  it”  stance. 

I.inda  (Choe.  a Korean  .Vmerican 
and  a graduate  of  (Cal  State- 
Northridge,  and  her  sister  Nanc\. 
still  a suident  at  (C.SI  N.  had  not  dis- 
cussed affirmative  action  with  their 
friends,  mans  of  whom  attend 
[ (Cl,.\.  Did  thes  look  forward  to  the 
increased  opportunity  for  Asians 
with  the  new  policy?  (Clearly,  they 
didn’t,  but  at  the  same  time,  their 


pure-in-heart  reaction  was  “Whs 
would  you  set  up  a ssslein  of  pref- 
erences when  unisersilies  base 
wavs  to  separate  students  via  their 
tenacitv  and  their  achievement?  " 
This  same  argument  was  made 
recently  in  television  a|)pearances 
bv  Ward  (Conneriv.  I C Regent  and 
principal  proponent  of  (he  ami- 
affirmative  action  movement  in 
(California.  Basically  be  says  that  as 
long  as  everyone  has  an  etjua! 
opportunilv.  we  should  “let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may”  in 
school  admission.  In  addition, 
diversitv  in  and  of  itself”  is  not 
necessarily  desirable. 

Andre  Philliiis,  (Cliicago's  direc- 
tor of  admissions  cited  earlier,  bail 
a different  view  of  the  role  that 
diversity  should  play  on  a college 
campus.  “It  can  be  the  energv  of  a 
community,  in  the  classroom,  in  the 
dining  hall.  It  makes  a college  bel- 
ter. It  troubles  me  as  an  educaltjr 
that  any  people,  because  of  their 
ethnicitv.  are  born  excluded  from  a 
grander  educa.tional  experience.’ 
(Continuing,  he  said,  "It  helps  the 
country.  There  is  no  reason  why  \\v 
shouldn't  continue  to  pursue  this 
ideal  of  -Vmerica  as  a place  that 
prides  it.self  on  its  diversitv  and  the 
advantages  this  affords.” 

\nother  strong  reaction  agaiiM 
attacks  on  affirmative  action  and  in 
favor  of  diversitv  came  from 
(Carmen  Joge  of  the  National 
(Council  of  La  Ra/a  in  Washington 
She  expressed  real  concern  that 
late  June  figures  from  (California 
sit  owed  a I A percent  drop  in 
Hispanic  undergraduate  enrollment 
for  the  fall.  I'pset  bv  the  inijilica- 
tions  of  Prop  20^),  sbe  savs.  “This  is 
delimlely  an  inappropriate  wav  to 
rectify  a problem  that  might  not 
even  exist.”  .Agreeing  that  tlie  use  nl 
race  as  a factor  is  “flawed.”  she 
points  to  some  other  areas  that 
could  use  attention  as  vvell-the 
children  of  alumni,  athletes,  aiul 
friends  of  frieiuls. 
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' Approaching  the  Bench 

• FROM  All  Directions 

I Diversit,!/  hi  Law  School  Admissioiw 

\ “law  school  is  interactive,"  Says  Robert  Saltzmun,  an  associate  dean 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California’s  biw  School.  “Students  donY 
i learn  only  from  talented  faculty,  but  they  encounter  and  learn  from  oih- 
; ers  who  have  backgrounds  and  characteristics  very  diffcreiit  from  their  ; 

own.  The  best  law  .school  education  engages  a cross-section  of  students 
1 from  a variety  of  different  perspectives  in  di.scussions  of  complex  legal  . 

; issues.” 

;!  While  California’s  ban  on  affirmative  aeiion  sends  ripples  through  i 
; public  law  schools,  Salizman  defends  diversity  in  admissions  on  educa-  i 
i lionai  ground.s.  j 

; “A  law  .studeni  who  has  served  in  the  militarx.  who  grew  up  in  a for-  ; 

! eign  country,  or  who  has  sen'cd  as  a police  officer  in  a large  urban  area  i 
i may  have  a different  perspective  on  i.ssucs  of  individual  freedoms  and  I 
I crimin;d  procedure  than  a law  student  who  is  a member  of  a small  reli-  ; 

I glou,s  sect,  has  slnigglcd  against  racial  prejudice,  or  was  arrested  in  a | 

I civil  rights  demonstration.”  Salizman  explains.  “Classroom  discussion  j 
I improves  as  diversity  of  all  kinds-noi  merely  racial  diversity ncreases.”  1 
! Salizman  is  an  expert  on  affirmative  action  and  Proposition  209  in  ' 

I law  school  admissions,  trends  in  law  school  admissions,  and  diversir.  i 
: in  legal  education  and  its  role  in  the  clas,sroom,  \i  the  CSC  Law  School.  | 
; he  oversees  student  services,  including  admissions  and  financial  aid  i 
i well  as  career  services  and  student  activitie.s.  He  aJso  teaches  a course  ; 

! in  legislation.  | 

He  previously  chaired  the  American  A.ssociaiion  of  Law  School’>  ; 
! Section  on  Pre-U*gal  Hducalion  and  Admission  to  Law  School.  He  is  a ‘ 
former  trustee  of  the  Law  School  .-Xdmission  Council,  a nonprofit  orga-  . 
nization  of  the  nationally  accredited  law  schools  in  the  United  Spates  ; 
: and  Canada.  The  council  is  best  known  for  administering  the  LS.AT.  bui  | 
. it  aLso  sets  standards  for  admissions  practices  among  law  schools.  : 
Salizman  says  he  does  not  expect  miuoriiv  enrollment  levels  at  the  | 
CSC  Uvv  School  to  be  much  affected  by  California’s  ban  on  affirmative  ; 
action-despile  the  mistaken  belief,  on  the  part  of  some  potential  stu- 

• dents,  that  Prop  209  also  applies  to  the  slates  private  school.^. 

“In  the  past,”  Saltzmun  sav>.  “about  -iti  percent  of  the  CSC  Law  i 
.School's  student  body  has  been  minority.  Our  preliminarx'  numbm  for  ; 
, this  year’s  class  indicate  that  vve  are  not  likelv  to  ^ec  >ignificanc  ; 
I changes  in  cnmllmem  jiatierns.” 

j Salizman  aiiribuies  the  .school’s  steady  minority-enp»ll[nenl  panernr-  • 
! to  its  “full  file”  approach  to  admissions,  which  be  savs  is  devoied  u:  . 
I protecting  the  quality  of  legal  education  for  all  .siudeiib  by  rnainiainimi  • 
. a diverse  student  body. 

“If  an  applicant  has  struggled  against  prejudice,  economic  disad-  ; 
vantage,  family  or  personal  adversity,  or  other  social  hardships,  tha  is  i '• 
positive  factor  in  our  assessiiienl  of  that  ai-nlicimt.  ’ Saltziiian  explains,  i 
i “Most  applicants  to  law  school-minority  and  non-minoriivi ' 
alike-vvanl  to  attend  a school  that  will  prepare  them  for  i variety  of : 
leadership  roles,”  he  continues.  “One  fundamental  concept  to  be  : 
learned  is  how  the  law  affects  different  people  in  different  ways.  One  ■ 
ability  that  good  law  students  learn  is  hov^  to  work  together,  bow  tr, 

’ exercise  leadership  to  build  consensus  among  people  vvit±  differenr 
' perspectives  and  backgrounds.”  , 

i • 
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and  Still  Gro  wing 


OFFERING  MORE  PROGRAMS  ON  ONE  CAMPUS  THAN  ALL  B jT  t 
FEW  U.S.  UNIVERSITIES,  ThF  UNIVERSITY  OF  Fi.mRICA  aT 

Gainesville  is  the  Sunshine  State's  most  comprehess've 
ACADEMIC  INSTITUTION.  U is  iilso  Florida s oldest  The  i.00<>-aen 
Gainesville  campus  is  comprised  of  buildings  that  sup[>ori  all  a.^pects 
of  university  life,  including  21  colleges  and  schools  where  more  than  a 
hundred  undergraduate  majors  are  offered.  The  1.  of  Flondas  tlraduaie 
School  coordinates  no  fewer  than  200  degree  program.s.  and  jTrofesN.vma] 
degrees  are  conferred  in  medicine,  law.  dentistry,  pharmacy  and  ^.tien- 
nary  medicine.  Outstanding  campus  facilities  include  the  Florida  Muxaim 
of  Natural  History,  Center  for  the  Performing  .Arts,  Ham  Museum  •\n 
I’niversily  Art  Gallery,  Brain  Institute,  one  public  lele\isiun,  and  one  pub- 
lic radio  and  two  commercial  radio  stations. 

Most  sports  fans  are  aware  that  as  a founding  member  of  the  Soudiern 
(A)nference,  the  University  of  Florida  is  a perennial  powerhouse  in  ntmer- 
ous  inicrcollegialc  athletic  games.  Nationally,  onK  Florida  and  TCL\  ha\e 
ranked  among  the  nation's  ten  best  alhletsc  programs  in  each  of  ih*' 
thirteen  years. 

The  University  of  Florida  is  also  one  of  the  nations  most  acad(‘n:  jralb 
progressive  and  culturally  diverse  universities  Highlighting  Flo'■lda^ 
proud  accomplishments,  and  its  selection  to  this  i.ssues  Honor  Roll  is  iif 
long  history  of  established  programs  in  iiHenuitioual  education,  rc^^rarch 
and  service.  Also  of  note  is  the  participation  of  faculty  m a nwly  «de\ el- 
oped Professional  Excellence  Program  that  reward^  professors  on  the 
basis  of  their  accomplishments  and  continuing  productivii\. 

The  history  of  the  school  can  be  traced  to  1SS5  when  the  .state- bunded 
East  Florida  Seminary  took  over  the  Kingsbury  .\cademy  of  Ocala  The 
seminary  relocated  to  Gainesville  in  the  18(>0s  and  later  merged  wit±  the 
slate’s  land-grant  Florida  Agricultural  College,  ilieri  in  Uke  City.  In 
the  school  was  transformed  from  a college  to  a universii\  by  the  statii'  lt*g- 


islature,  and  ihe  insUlution  was  relocated  to  Gainesville,  where  it 
opened  its  doors  to  102  students  on  its  present  site  in  1906,  Women 
were  admitted  in  1947,  and  the  school  was  integrated  in  1958.  Now  the 
ninth  largest  university  in  the  nation,  nearly  ^0,000  students  arc 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  Gainesville  campus  is  essen- 
tially a self-contained  city,  its  northeast  corner  listed  as  a Historic 
District  on  the  National  Rr^gister  of  Historic  Places.  In  1995.  Money 
Magazine  named  Gainesville  'The  Most  Liveable  Place  in  America." 


Enrollment  is  geographically  and  culturally  diverse,  with  students 
coming  from  more  than  100  countries,  every  state  of  the  US.,  and  all 
67  of  Florida’s  counties.  Tlicre  are  1,771  international,  2,354  African- 
American,  3,364  Hispanic,  2,151  Asum  American/Pacific  Islander  stu- 
dents enrollea.  More  than  4,000  faculty  members  serv'e  the  student 
population  of  the  University  of  Florida.  In  total,  these  educators 
attracted  more  than  $200  million  in  research  and  training  grants  in 
1995-1996,  That  year  some  70  percent  of  their  grant  proposals  were 
successful,  and  1,500  faculty  members  received  grants.  In  a national 
ranking  of  Fulbright  Awards  for  the  same  period,  Florida  ranks  11th 
j among  all  public  universities  with  14  Visiting  Scholars  and  eight 
! American  Scholars. 


Latin  American  area  and  language  courses  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  University  of  Florida  as  early  as  the  1890s.  Utin  American 
Studies  became  a formal  academic  program  in  1931,  and  in  1952,  the 
University  began  offering  an  M.A.  degree  in  Latin  American  Studie.s. 
The  Center  for  Utin  American  Studie.s  (('.LAS)  was  established  in  the 


early  1960s  to  "promote  and  coordinate  Ulin  American  activities'  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  The  Center  is  consistently  ranked  ariiong  the 
top  such  centers  in  the  country,  offering  a full  range  of  study  areas 
and  advanced  degrees.  The  Center  has  won  financial  support  from 
grantors  such  as  the  US.  Department  of  Education  as  well  as  the 
Ford,  MacArthur,  Inter- American,  Mellon,  Rockefeller,  and  Tinker 


Foundations,  the  Agency  for 
Internationa!  Development, 
and  the  LI.S.  Information 
Agency. 

University  President  John 
V.  Lombardi  stre.sscs  that  The 
Center  plays  an  important 
role  in  education  and  world 
affairs.  He  observes,  "Florida 
provides  quality  faculty,  staff, 
students,  library,  and  pro- 
grams for  superior  w^ork  on 
Latin  At-  .rican  Studie,s.  Over 
the  years,  the  University  of 
Florida  has  developed  a 


depth  and  breadth  of  resources  focused  on  Latin  America  that 


reflects  our  state’s  commitment  to  a central  role  in  regional  affairs. 


kfenor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 


of  Florida 

Pi;0N: 

'•  ?G5tlnesville,  Florida  32611 

V.'(352)  392-3261 


ESnOVBUSHED: 

•1853  . 


ENROLLMENl': 

•Degree  offerings: 

Bachelor’s 

Master’s 

Doaorate 


1853 


tlJinON: 

$1,830  (in-state,  undcrgradiuui- ' 

NUMBER  OF  FACUITY: 

3,720  full-time 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS. 

Counselor  Education 
Latin  American  Studies  Program 
National  Magnetic  Field  Uboratorv 
Engineering  Particle  Science  Insuiu-’ 


"As  our  academic  agenda  has  grown  more  complex,  focusing  or 
such  global  issues  as  environment,  poverty;  economic  development 
and  political  change,  the  L'niversity  of  Florida  Center  for  Latir 
American  Studies  has  taken  the  lead  in  refocusing  its  resources  ic 
de.elop  these  new  academic  specialties  at  the  .same  time  as  n main 
tains  its  traditional  strengths  in  the  disciplinary  studies  of  anihropd 
ogy,  sociology,  history,  political  science,  language  and  literature,  ant 
the  arts." 

Charles  H.  Wood,  CLAS  director,  adds,  '’The  Center  is  one  of  il)i 
few  institutions  whose  explicit  mission  it  is  to  reach  across  th. 
departments,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  on  this  campus  it 
order  to  promote  activities  and  collaborations  that  would  no<  other 
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I'all  nf  y 


Charles  H Wood.  CIT^S  Director. 


wise  happen.  By  sharp- 
ening our  ability  to 
broaden  these  unique 
services,  the  aim  is  to 
broaden  the  relevance  of 
I,alin  American  studies 
to  the  leaching  and 
research  activities  that 
take  place  across  cam- 
pus,” Lombardi  points 
out  that  The  I'niversitv 
of  Florida  has  always 
seeti  Latin  America  as 
one  of  its  key  academic 
University  oM  londa  | areas,  and  that  coniiiiit- 

tneiU  finds  e.vpression  in 
the  Utin  American  involvement  of  faculty,  students,  and  staff  from 
professional  schools  sucii  as  husine.ss,  agriculture,  nu’dicine,  or 
engineering.  He  finds  "the  dei)th  of  intere.st  produces  research  and 
education  and  provides  the  base  for  an  extensive  netwi'rk  of  rela- 
tionships with  counterpart  institutions  in  Lain  America.’ 

Ix)mbardi  concludes.  ‘ Few  areas  of  the  world  hold  such  signifi- 
cance for  the  I’nited  Stales’  commerce,  trade,  culture,  and  liistor\ 
as  I/atin  America,  and  few  academic  cetilers  support  resources  on 
!,iitin  America  equal  to  those  at  the  I’niversitv  of  Florida.” 

One  example  of  hnu  the  (lenter  coiuriluites  to  international 
education  and  on-campiis  collaboration  is  through  an  Annual  l^uin 
American  Fublishiiig  Conference.  La.si  year’s  ^(iih  annual  confer- 
ence was  held  in  coniunciion  with  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures  It  atlracled  writers,  editors,  literarv 
agents,  and  publishers  from  Spani.sh  America,  Brazil.  Spain,  and 
the  l iiited  States  to  ioiii  sciiolars  in  an  international  forum  to 
address  the  impact  of  ness  commercial,  demographic,  and  cultural 
conditions  on  publishing  in  the  Spanish-.speaking  world  today. 

Also  enriching  student  life  ami  serving  as  a niieleus  to  the 
liispanic-Latino  eonimunilv  at  the  I niversiiy  of  Florida,  son  of  a 
home  away  from  home,  is  the  Iiistitute  of  Hispanie-bilino  Cultures. 
Tlie  facility  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Southeastern  I niled 
States.  Known  as  "La  Casiia.”  it  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Office  of 
Student  vService.s.  Through  the  presentation  of  lectures,  workshops, 
seminars,  forums,  art  exhibits,  and  discussion  groiqis,  the  Institute 
se(‘ks  to  jirovide  a variety  of  activities  and  programs  that  enhana* 
Hispanic  students'  educational  experiences  and  leadership  skills.  It 
is  hut  one  of  many  iniliative.s  niaking  The  I'niversily  of  Florida  at 
(lainesville  a\vortliv//M/w//c  Honor  Roll  inductee. 


Dear  C(fllcaf>i(cs 


i)LV  itfum  a lime  in  America,  a coflej^e  edaration  was  Ihe 
e.xclHsirv  Imnince  of  one  race,  one  ^ender~and  no  amoun!  oj 
wealth,  fosUion,  intellect,  potential  or  motivation  could  earn 
admission  for  any  aihcfx 

Ihe  feojde  ottering  and  ret nn ting  to  college  this  Seft ember 
rejnvsent  a rany^e  of  a^es  and  cultures  undreamt  of  even  by  the 
fonrarddhiukiui>,  i>round‘breakiui>  J()utiders  of  the  / uited  States 
of  America.  Ue  now  realize  lhal  Ihe  ima^iiiaiUms  qfoarfouudiuii 
fathers  were  restricted  hy  the  ifront/s  one  race  and  one  iiender 
memhershil).  a condition  wholly  out  offlace  today. 

Hislmnic  Outlook  hi  Higher  lidiwation  works  to  diversify  the 
memhershil)  in  all  halls  of  leadoshil).  \o)c  hef>innint*  ils  eighth 
year,  IK)  wilt  continue  to  accent  and  celebrate  ihe  accoiuflish- 
meuts  of  i.ati)ios  and  Latiuas  as  students,  as  faculty,  and  as 
admi)i.  vtors:  to  refoii  on  co))ditions  qffecti)ti>  both  onr  access 
to  edacatiou  and  our  pojbnuance  within  it:  to  identify 
resoinves  of  kfiown  or  potenlial  benefit  (a  oiw  renders:  and  to 
serve  as  a fornni  for  the  e.xpressio))  of  yonr  ideas  and  the 
e,xcha)ii>c  of  yonr  hfo)‘))iation. 

While  onr  i>oals  a)v  nnchanufed,  there  a)v  new  tbmiis  under 
the  snn  at  Hispanic  Outlook.  The  appea)'(n)ee  of  the  may,a:ine 
has  dumped  a)id  will  co)iti)inc  to  cha)ipe.  thanks  to  onr  ttewA)'! 
Director,  Wil.^o)t  Apnikn:  Startinp  )ion\  each  edition  will  feature  a 
tribute  to  a eollepe,  nniveiyity.  department,  cento:  or  pvop)wn  of 
exceptional  nwrit.  via  The  iUmor  Roil  Onr  Weh  Site,  infrodneed 
in  the  .sjnvip.  will  e.xpand  the  c.xposnre  afforded  onr  advo'tisers. 
:\)id  we  are  espeeiaity  pleased  to  annonnee  the  finination  of  the 
fli.spa)iic  Outlook  Schoknship  Tinid.  Details  will  he  available  in 
late  \ove))iho: 

Onr  staff  which  iiidndes  vetera)i  cdncato)‘s  and  vetovu 
activists,  joins  me  in  e.xpre,ssi)ip  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  con- 
trihutinp  mnch  of  the  ijifovmaiion  that  is  our  inapazine's 
lijehlood.  Your  pood  )iews  and  your  views  u)v  i\j())wiup.  atcrti)ip. 
and  ))iolivafi)ip  our  colleapues  Jar  and  wide.  Please  keep  theni 
co)ui)ip.  Your  input  is  .si)werely  valued. 

U ill)  bed  wishes  for  a happy  a)id  productive  school  year. 


Adatyu  S\  lILx.soii 
Tditor 


Of  the  296 
Texas  parents 
surveyed, 

33‘8  percent 
have  acquired 
their  GED 
certificates 
and  29-2 
Percent  have 
enrolled  in 
further 
training. 


Survey  Sho  ws  Ga  ins  for  Parents, 
Kiel  ' ami  Society 


BY  Leanne  South 

I'^vEN  Start,  a federally  funded  literacy  program 

J'FOR  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  FAMILIES,  IS  GEN- 
IJERATING  POSITIVE  CHANGE  IN  PARENTS,  IN  CHILDREN, 
JaND  in  their  INTERACTIONS  WITH  LOCAL  SCHOOLS.  TllC 

good  results  and  tlie  holistic,  family-centered  approach  of  the 
program  also  make  it  popular  with  Congress. 

Up  and  running  in  all  52  states  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  pro- 
gram has  four  components:  adult  education,  early  childhood 
education,  parenting  skills,  and  joint  parent/child  education 
skills. 


Post- 
participation 
statistics 
reflect  a 
dramatic 
stving-26.6 
percent  of  the 
adults 

indicate  they 
often  help 
their  children 
with 

homework 
while  46.4 
percent  said 
they  help  with 
homework 
every  day. 


The  View  From  Texas 

Surveys  of  former  K\cn  Start  participants  in  10  Texas  communities 
indicate  parents  are  makinj’  significant  education  gains,  and  so  are  their 
children. 

Of  the  200  Texas  parents  surveyed,  3.18  percent  lia\e  accjuired  tlieir 
GEl)  certificates,  and  20.2  percent  have  enrolled  in  furtlier  training.  That 
is  merely  one  example  of  the  positive  jireliminary  findings  reported  by 
Texas  A & M University  professor  Don  Seaman  and  research  coordinator 
Ann  Martinez. 

Speaking  in  Detroit,  Midi.,  at  the  109"  Commission  on  .Adult  Basic 
Education  Conference,  Seaman  and  Martinez  said  that  survey  results 
indicate  that  educational  gains  for  parents  are  translating  mU;  more 
parental  interaction  with  their  childrens  eduoation  and  better  pav  at 
work. 

In  the  Texas  survey,  adult  subjects  ranged  from  P to  bO  years,  with  3b 
percent  aged  25  to  32.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Texas  respon- 
dents-9"3  percent-were  female.  HO  learned  from  the  education  depart- 
ment that  "the  lineup  is  more  tradilionaP  in  other  programs  throughout 
the  couiitrx.  More  than  half  of  the  Texas  resj)ondents  were  Hispanic  and 
nearly  21  percent  were  African  American,  with  Ib  percent  white  and 
slightly  over  b percent  Latinos/l/atinas  from  other  countries. 

Most  of  the  parents  had  been  in  Even  Start  between  one  and  two 
years.  The  projects  were  located  in  school  districts  in  10  Texas 
cities-Socorro,  Conroe,  Crockett,  Humble.  Bra/.osport,  Burnet.  Ta\lor, 
Arlington.  Hoii.ston,  and  ,San  Antonio. 

“Since  participating  in  the  Even  Start  jirogram.  the  number  of  parents 


employed  has  increased  from  44  to  11b.  and  their  hoiirh  wage  has 
increased  from  an  average  of  S-i.59  to  Sb.2().'*  said  Seaman,  who  also 
serves  as  director  of  tlte  Texas  (auiter  for  Adult  Uterac\  and  Learning. 

Seaman  added  tliat  before  I'Aen  Start.  2b.3  percent  of  the  adults  indi- 
cated they  had  never  helped  their  children  with  homework  while  9.2  per- 
cent said  they  helj)(‘d  sometime.s.  Post-participation  statistics  reflect  a 
dramatic  swi ng- 2(\b  percent  of  the  adults  indicate  they  often  help  their 
children  with  homework  wliiie  -4b.4  percent  said  the}  lie!))  with  home- 
work everv  da\. 

Statistically  there  was  a significant  correlation  between  parents  who 
develop  or  improve  their  reading  skills  and  tlie  degree  to  which  they 
a.ssist  their  children  with  homework.  It  also  improved  the  parents*  self- 
esteeni-89.3  percent  said  llicy  feel  they  set  a better  example  for  their 
chil(ln‘ii  now. 

“Open  times  these  adults  were  parents  who  never  went  near  their 
children’s  school'*  said  Seaman.  ’.Now  tlicv  are  not  onh'  involved  with 
their  children's  .schooling,  main  of  them  are  becoming  involved  in  th(?ir 
community  as  active,  participating  citizen.s.** 

More  than  bO  percent  claim  to  be  better  consumers  with  improved 
shopping  and  money  management  skills;  more  than  45  percent  jiartici- 
pate  in  community  activitie.s,  including  volunteer  activities:  5"  percent 
said  thev  are  more  interested  in  local,  stale,  national  and  world  issues; 
and  nearly  half  of  the  12"  who  are  registered  to  vote  have  voted  in  an 
election. 

Children's  data  from  this  survev  are  also  promising.  In  one  school. 
100  pre-K  through  fifth  gradt*  children  from  families  in  Iwen  Start  were 


Even  Start  pat'ents  Ramiro  and  Manuela  Reymmdo 


ranked  in  their  classes  by  their  teachers  according  to  one 
criterion-probable  success  in  school.  Most  of  the  100  children  were 
ranked  in  the  upper  one-third  of  their  classes,  and  24  were  ranked 
either  first,  second  or  ihird. 

Ill  another  program,  elementary  students  from  Hven  Start  families 
were  absent  from  school,  on  average.  2.3  days  during  the  year.  Their 
counterparts  were  absent  S.9  da\s. 

Even  Start  in  Oklahoma 

In  1004-05.  about  85  percent  of  the  I*\en  Start  famili(‘s  were  Hispanic 
and  the  retention  rate  for  all  participants  was  "’5  [lercent.  \ rise  in  adult 
self  esteem  was  noted  and  a seven  point  gain  on  the  Comprehensi\e 
Adult  Student  Assessment  System.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  adults 
passed  die  (Jhl)  that  year.  Of  two  assessment  vehicles,  the  Home 
Screening  QuestioT.iiaire  UISQ)  showed  gains  in  supporting  the  chil- 
dren's development  growth,  and  the  Pre.school  Inventory  (PSD  indicated 
an  a\erage  gain  of  *".5  points  for  new  children  and  3-2  iioims  for  children 
who  had  been  in  the  program  for  more  than  a year. 

In  1005-0().  nine  of  11  Hven  Start  graduates  were  ranked  by  their 


Even  Start  nnolhci  Mara  Carmen  Sanchez. 


kindergarten  teachers  as  average  to  excellent  compared  to  their  peers 
on  overall  academic  performance.  Hven  Start  Graduates  in  the  primarv- 
grades  also  compared  favorably  to  their  classmates. 

The  Family  Tree  program,  mesa,  Arizona 

For  1992-93,  about  84  percent  i/f  the  families  served  were  Hispanic, 
about  93  had  income  of  less  than  $15,()()0,  and  88  percent  of  the  adults 
were  unemployed.  Recruitment  elements  include  networking,  door-to- 
door  campaigns,  vi.sits  to  homes  by  parent  liaisons,  and  open  invitations 
for  families  to  visit  tbe  center.  Retention  strategies  include  promotion  of 
peer  support  "off  campus,"  integration  of  activities  across  tbe  primary 
educational  strands,  home  visits,  vocational  education,  and  parent 
involvement  in  selecting  and  designing  activities.  All  families,  100  per- 
cent. participated  in  all  three  core  Hven  Start  services,  and  retention 
rates  ranged  from  02  percent  for  families  who  had  participated  in  two  or 
more  years  to  52  percent  for  families  who  had  participated  for  six 
months  or  more. 

The  project  operates  in  eight  elementary  schools  within  the  District, 
and  a full-time  adult  education  instructor  provides  HSL.  ABE,  pre-GED 
and  GED  instniction.  Pre-school  scnices  for  three-and  four-year-old  chil- 
dren are  offered  either  by  the  District  or  by  Head  Sliirt.  Only  four  of  the  25 
children  in  Famih  rrecs  first  cohort  were  placed  in  Title  I .services  during 
kindergarten,  compared  to  the  district-wide  rate  of  50  percent! 


Leticia  Garcia 


Even  Start  in  Alamo,  Texas 

Located  only  ten  miles  from  tbe  Mexican  border,  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  (his  Even  Start  project  serves  about  85  families  in  a district  that  is 
95  percent  Hispanic  and  contains  high  projmrtions  of  immigrant  and 
limited  English-proficient  families.  The  District  has  a P.9  percent  unem- 
ployment rate,  about  three  times  higher  than  the  State  average.  More 
than  half  the  families  receive  government  assLstance.  and  about  40  per- 
cent are  single-parent  families. 

Even  Start  offers  \ear-round  services  at  three  sites,  classes  mornings 
and  afternoons  four  days  a week,  as  well  as  some  on  evenings  and 
Saturdays.  In  addition  to  the  typical  adult  ed  classes,  ESL  to  GED,  at  par- 
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Mana  Elena  Tapia  of  Even  Start  in  Texas 


ticipanl  re()uests,  the  project  also  offers  classes  in  citizenship,  conipiitcr 
literacy,  sewing,  anti  nutrition.  Padres  (ion  Poder.  a locally  developed 
parent  empowerment  program,  was  designed  to  appeal  to  fathers. 
Bilingual  early  childhood  education  is  offered  four  da\'s  a week  to  chil* 
dren  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  eight  years. 

Preliminary  findings  suggest  that  former  Iwen  Start  children  have 
strong  English  skills  and  are  doing  well  in  .school,  relative  to  nonpartiev 
pants. 

AND  IN  Gettysburg 

The  l-veu  Start  j)rogram  here  asked  each  familv  to  keep  a folder  in 
wltich  parents  and  children  wrote  on  a new  topic  every  month.  The  writ- 
ings from  parents  were  so  ixwelatory  the  j)rogram  decided  to  ])ublish 
them  as  “La  I.uciernaga,*’  a booklet  in  which  parents  expres.sed  their 
needs  and  dreams. 


Joge  also  calls  into  (|iiestioii  the 
basis  of  the  admissions  process. 
Many  feel  that  this  is  an  area  that 
will  be  explored  extensively  when 
affirmative  action  departs. 
California  colleges  will  have  to 
determine  if  they  value  diversitv  or 
not.  “What  are  we  looking  for?” 
asks  Joge.  “Test  scores  and  grades 
have  never  been  very  accurate  as 
predictors  of  succes.s.  The  ability  to 
succeed  is  the  most  important." 
joge  herself  is  an  e.xcellent  exam- 
ple. Craduating  from  Liberty  Lnion 
High  School  in  Brentwood  near  San 
ITancisco  with  a good  CP.*\  but  low 
test  scores,  she  attended  I'C-Santa 
Cruz  via  affirmative  action;  and  she 
succeeded  there,  completing  a dou- 
ble major  in  political  science  and 
history  due  to  her  ability  (regard- 
less of  test  .scores)  and  her  tenacity. 

The  Circuit  Court  has  ruled  in 
the  Uo[)U'oo(i  case  that  “schools 
must  scrutinize  applicants  individ- 


ually, rather  than  re.sorting  to  the 
dangerous  proxy  of  race."  Big 
schools,  however,  deal  with  big 
minibers,  and  “scrutinizing"  ail  the 
apj)licants  to  the  I'niversity  of  Texas 
is  more  easily  said  than  done. 
When  the  Court  .said  that  Hopwaxl 
was  a “fair  example  of  an  applicant 
with  a uni(|ice  background,"  and 
that  “her  circumstances  will  bring 
a different  perspective  to  the  law 
school."  it  certainly  was  leaving  the 
door  wide  open  to  Joge's  recom- 
mended search  for  other  ways  to 
achieve  a diversity  to  which  we  can 
all  sub.scribe. 

I ntil  the  answers  to  this  and 
other  questions  are  found,  minority 
applicants  will  have  to  be  more 
resourceful  in  seeking  out  those 
inslitulions,  both  j)i*ivate  and  pub- 
lic. that  are  still  reaching  out  to 
tliem,  valuing  what  they  offer,  and 
working  to  provide  them  with  a 
friendlv  environment  in  which  to 
learn,  ^ 
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Professor/Educator  Returns  to  High  School 


BY 

HoRACio  D.  Lewis 


‘All  school 
district  office 
and  buildhiii, 
administrators 
and  unirersity 
professors 
should  return 
to  classroom 
teaching  for  at 
least  one 
semester  crery 
three  years  /o 
mamtain  their 
contact  iritb 
the  real 
mission  of 
education.... " 


AN  EDUCATOR,  MUCH 
OF  MY  LIFE  WAS 
ENGAGED  WITH  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION  AND 
TEACHING-AT  COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES AND  AT  A STATE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION-UNTIL  THIS 
LAST  YEAR,  THAT  IS,  WHEN  1 
ACCEPTED  A POSITION  TEACHING 
SPANISH  TO  DIVERSE  STUDENTS  AT 
A DESEGREGATING  PUBLIC  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

I had  been  doing  educational 
consulting  or,  rathen  I was  between 
jobs  looking  for  a real  job  to  sus- 
tain my  family  after  losing  my  post 
at  a state  education  agency.  The 
truth  is,  the  demise  of  federal  fund- 
ing of  my  post  had  been  used  as  an 
excuse  to  downsize  me.  I had  once 
sued  the  state  successfully  for 
employment  discrimination.  The 
slate,  I believe,  retaliated.  So 
despite  my  dozens  of  job  applica- 
tions, my  competitive  credentials, 
my  graduate  degrees,  my  Harvard 
education  certificate,  fluency  in 
several  languages,  extensive 
research  publications,  and  dozens 
of  awards  for  achievements  and 
contributions,  1 was  to  be  employed 
> a replacement  for  a high  school 
teacher  dismissed  half-way  through 
the  school  year  because  he  couldn't 
control  his  classroom. 

The  last  time  I had  taught  high 
school-age  students  was  more  than 
20  years  earlier.  And  though  certi- 
fied by  the  state  to  teach  Spanish, 
this  would  be  my  first  time  actually 
teaching  it,  except  for  a "Spanish 
for  Bankers’*  class  at  a local  col- 
lege. Biology,  mathematics,  educa- 
tion, sociology,  social  science. 


human  diversity,  and  community 
services  were  the  courses  1 was 
most  often  asked  to  teach,  up 
through  the  doctoral  level. 

I was  forced,  as  it  were,  to  hit 
the  ground  running.  This  was  to  be 
a trial  by  fire. 

I had  forgotten  how  difficult  it 
is  to  teach  in  a high  school,  and 
how  different  it  is  from  leaching 
university  students,  who  are  typical- 
ly "there  to  learn”  or  other\vise  well 
behaved. 

High  school  teaching  was  cer- 
tainly different  from  my  five  years 
of  state-level  school  bureaucracy, 
with  its  "adminislrivia,”  power 
pyramids,  and  “don’t  bother  me 
with  the  needs  of  students"  ego. 

Now  I found  myself  where  the 
rubber  meets  the  road-out  with  the 
theories  of  pedagogy  and  of  exem- 
plary practice,  the  rhetoric  of  edu- 
cational fad  literature,  and  in  with 
the  actualities.  This  was  the  real 
deal.  (Jood-bye  talk,  hello  walk! 

Suddenly  I had  to  reevaluate  ail 
the  training,  workshops,  and  in-ser- 
vice programs  I had  conducted  for 
teachers  and  administrators  in 
nearly  two  decades  of  work.  I had 
been  a dedicated  administrator, 
one  wiio  took  the  job  seriously.  I 
had  read  all  the  current  education- 
al literature,  as  well  as  conducting 
my  own  research  on  the  subject. 
My  curriculum  development  and 
instructional  practices  were 
solid-or  were  ihey-afler  20  years? 

My  new  colleagues,  all  of  whom 
liked  their  jobs  as  teachers  and 
appreciated  the  school’s  supportive 
admini.stration,  asked  me  not  infre- 
quently what  1 was  doing  in  a high 


school  with  my  credentials;  in  my 
shoes,  they  would  be  "out  of  here.” 
They  were  aware  that  Brown 
University  had  been  pursuing  me, 
that  I’d  been  a dean  at  one  large 
university,  an  adjunct  professor  at 
others.  They  felt  that  I was  mis- 
placed. But  although  I was  there  by 
happenstance,  I had  come  to 
believe  that  high  school  w^as  where 
I belonged.  I saw'  my  contributions 
to  education  as  having  much  more 
impact  there.  And  there  w»as  the 
bonus  of  working  with  the  finest 
teachers  and  staff  in  the  stale. 

Everyone  was  cordial  to  me, 
and,  thanks  to  the  “honeymoon 
period”  phenomenon,  even  some- 
what deferential  and  appreciative 
that  1,  with  a Ph.D.,  chose  to  teach 
at  their  school.  There  w'ere  excep- 
tions-some  students  w'ho  felt  they 
didn’t  have  to  answer  to  anyone, 
especially  to  some  "doctor"  who 
should  be  working  in  a "hospital" 
and  who  was  "too  rich”  anyway  to 
be  teaching  high  school.  If  they 
only  knew  what  dismal  salaries 
teachers  make! 

Other  students  w'ere  genuinely 
curious  about  my  doctorate,  asking 
what  It  meant,  how  I got  it,  how 
long  it  would  take  for  them  to  get 
one,  and,  more  poignantly,  why 
would  they  need  one  anyway?  I 
aKvays  answered  those  questions, 
even  invited  some  to  try  on  the  cap 
and  gown  I had  worn  to  the 
school's  commencement  exercise- 
in  preparation  for  their  future 
graduations,  I explained. 

But  clearly,  high  school  students 
today  are  quite  different  from  those 
20  years  ago-and  dra.stically  differ- 


ent  from  those  of  my  own  high 
school  years  in  Latin  America, 
where  students  respectfully  stood 
up  when  a teacher  or  adult  entered 
a classroom.  Vtliere,  if  reprimanded 
or  punished  by  a teacher  for  a dis- 
ciplinary infraction,  students  were 
punished  once  again  by  their  par- 
ents, it  being  a given  that  "they 
must  have  done  something  wrong.'* 
In  much  of  Latin  America,  teachers 
ranked  second  only  to  the  parish 
priest,  who  was  considered  (iods 
representative!  Respect  for  teachers 
was  awesome. 

Vet  despite  the  new  challenges 
of  the  new  classroom  ( drugs, 
violence,  disrupthc  beha\ior,  abu- 
sive and  ob.scene  language),  one  old 
lesson  remained  inie;  students  are 
still  young,  growing  kids,  no  more 
and  no  less,  who  should  be  treated 
as  such,  and  disciplined  according- 
ly: for  regardless  of  their  protesta- 
tion,s.  they  need  and  welcome  struc- 
ture and  fair  consistency  in  their 
young  lives. 

I constantly  reminded  my  stu- 
dents that  learning  and  practicing 
fairness  in  their  lives  and  in  inter- 
acting with  others,  especially  those 
who  are  different  froir.  themsehes. 
was  even  more  impoi\ant  than 
learning  .Spanish:  and,  to  m\ 
delight,  I would  often  hear  from  my 
colleagues  that  my  students  charac- 
terized me  as  being  fair. 

Making  an  early  ac(|iiaintance 
with  .students  helped  this  process. 
During  the  first  few  day.s  of  cla.ss,  I 
had  panicked  at  the  prospect  of 


memorizing  so  many  names-more 
than  a luindred-in  order  to  begin 
to  teach  and  discipline  my  class 
effectively.  Calling  on  each  student 
da\  after  day  helped  this  process. 
Within  a couple  of  weeks,  I was 
able  to  toss  my  seating  chart. 

Assigning  daily  lio  rue  work, 
weekend  homework,  even  holiday 
and  vacation  homework  helped  to 
create  a new  and  businesslike  envi- 
ronment. one  that  .spoke  to  strict 
academic  achievement  goals  and 
against  previous  behavior,  ranging 
from  the  time-honored  throwing  of 
si)itballs  at  the  teacher  to  "hanging 
out"  in  the  classi'oom  with  fellow 
students  and  uninvited  giie.sts,  fight- 
ing. at  times  into  neighboring  class- 
room.s,  and  even  to.ssing  students 
out  the  window-a  generally  disrup- 
tive classroom  atmosphere  where 
the  noise  overshadowed  the  learn- 
ing. 

Many  students  confessed, 
though,  that  they  enjoyed  the  new 
environment  and  were  learning 
much  more  since  1 started.  Some 
inquired  as  to  whether  they  could 
ask  for  my  class  the  next  \ear. 
Several  parents  called  and  e\en 
came  in  to  meet  me  to  express 
their  relief  in  my  being  there. 
Random  teachers  and  even  custodi- 
ans (hanked  me  for  the  new  ortler. 
for  controlling  a class  they  said  was 
completely  out  of  sync. 

Other  students,  though,  would 
complain  that  my  class  was  too  tlif- 
ficiill  and  that  things  were  better 
when  they  had  control.  And  while 


the  students  were  evaluating  my 
behavior,  so  was  I aitalyzing  theirs, 
and  forniulating  my  student  profile 

m^. 

I,  THE  ACE  STTOE.NT.  This 
hard-w'wking  student  type,  about 
10  percent  of  my  students,  is  smart 
but  low-key  lest  he/she  be  ostra- 
cized or  laughed  at  by  those  "('diill" 
students  who  belie\e  it’s  not  cool  to 
be  smart  or  even  to  make  an 
attempt  at  learning.  The  .Vce  student 
does  the  re(|iiired  class./home 
work,  is  persistent  at  learning,  is 
not  afraid  to  ask  questions,  studies 
e\er\  day,  lakes  notes  on  class  lec- 
tures, kee|)s  a current  calendar  of 
school  acti\iiies  and  assignments, 
does  not  disrupt  the  class  witii  idle 
chatter,  promptly  does  what  the 
teacher  asks,  itses  ap[)ropriaie  lan- 
guage, gets  excellent  grades,  is  fulK 
in  touch  with  .school  and  academic 
reality,  answers  ([uestions  correctly 
when  called  on.  but  trie.s,  if  at  all 
possible,  not  to  \olunteer  correct 
answers,  fearing  criticisms  from 
non -Ace-types.  The  .Ace  student  is 
often  self-isolated  in  the  class  or 
interacts  primarily  witli  other  .Ace 
students. 

Ace  students  walk  a fine  line 
between  outstanding  achiexement 
and  mediocrit).  depending  on  their 
succumbing  to  the  ever-present 
peer  pressure  itiostK  driven  b\ 
"Chill"  students.  Ace  students,  with 
some  exceptions.  ai)pear  embar- 
rassed to  demonstrate  their 
achievement  level  and  intellect. 


They  many  times  are  shortchanged 
by  Chill  students  who  lake  up  much 
of  the  teachers  class  time  by 
demanding  attention  to  their  mis- 
behavior. This  invariabK  results  In 
a non -challenging  atmosphere  for 
Ace  studetits  or  a dumbing  down  of 
their  cognition. 

2.  THE  CHHl  .STT  DEM:  This 
student  type,  about  2 A percent, 
might  or  might  not  be  smart,  but 
(his  is  irrelexant  to  their  notion  of 
ihem.setves  in  a home,  community, 
and/or  school  c!i(iue  where  being 
"ccjol"  is  the  "in"  thing  and  takes 
[)i*ecedence  over  learning.  Hanging 
with  the  right  chill  crowd,  wearing 
the  right  chill  sneakers/shoes  or 
clothes  (e.g.,  designer)  is  "where 
its  at.' This  attitude  entails  a behav- 
ior that  demands  "visiting"  with 
other  Chill  sttidents  in  class  rather 
than  doing  academic  work;  not 
being  ready  to  learn  when  getting 
to  class;  and  asking  for  pas.ses  to 
go  to  the  bathroom,  nurse,  or  lock- 
er. to  sharpen  a pencil,  or  to  use 
the  phone  or  whatever  to  get  out  of 
the  classroom  when  work  is 
demanded.  Some  Chill  students 
even  deliberately  disrupt  the  class- 
room or  .school  building  enough  to 
generate  in-school  suspension  or 
otit-of-school  su.sj)ension.  1 had  to 
be  always  super  i)repared  with  my 
dailv  le.sson  plans  in  order  to  give 
mv  full  attention  to  cla.ssroom  man- 
agement. I even  learned  to  write  on 
(he  chalkboard  while  keeping  niv 
eyes  on  the  Chill  students.  My  invit- 
ing a disruptive  student  for  a brief 
conversation  outside  the  classroom 
resolved  nianv  a volatile  situation. 

There  are  times  or 
teaching/learning  niomeitts  when 
C.ltill  students  pause  long  enoiigli  to 
pav  attention  and  learn.  These  are 
the  frightening  moments  when  the 
teacher  is  astonished  as  to  the 
potential  of  these  students  if  onlv 
thev  refocused  and  c()miiiitted 
llietitselves  to  valuing  knowledge. 
.Such  moments  a'T  fledgling  and 
soon  vanish  when  the  chatter  and 


'‘There  are  times  or  /eachiiijf/learninj>  moments  uheii 
'ChiW  students  pause  long  enough  to  pay  attention  and 
learn.  These  are  the  frightening  moments  when  the 
teacher  is  astonished  as  to  the  potential  of  these 
students  if  only  they  refocused  and  committed 
themselves  to  valuing  knowledge." 
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hanj'ini’  out  lak*  out  vSociali/ution 
is  preemiiinu  in  (he  li\es  (if  the 
(Miill  sUitlents-schoo!  is  for  chill- 
ing! Of  course,  come  the  end  of  the 
marking  period  or  school  year, 
these  same  students  want  to  know 
how  they  can  make  a passing 
grade,  after  having  done  nothing 
for  the  entire  narking  period  or 
year. 

('hill  students  do  not  pay  aiien- 
lion  to  classroom/school  details 
since  they  are  much  loo  busy 
socializing.  Their  behavior  is  often 
unconscious  of  and  oblivious  to 
academic  reality.  Indeed,  this  dis- 
ruptive behavior  might  even  erode 
high  academic  standards  by 
prompting  the  awarding  of  ‘'com- 
pensation grades"  for  occasional 
good  behavior.  Surprisingly.  Chill 
students  are  capable  of  silling  still 
for  up  to  two  class  periods  during 
exams.  This  lrau(|iiilii\.  I base  been 
told,  works  with  the  showing  of 
mo\  ies  as  well. 

3.  niE  WOI  LD-BE  CHILLER. 

Kefireseiiiing  appro.xiniaieK  10  per- 
cent of  the  cla.ss.  these  are  .\ce  stu- 
dents or  potential  .\ce  students  or 
“settled  students"  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  Chill  student. 
One  such  studeul  was  earning  Vs  in 
m\  class  until  he  encountered  a 
(!hi!l  student  whom  he  tried  to 
impress  or  emulate.  Ilis  grade 
(piickly  dropped  to  a “D."  and  he 
later  was  in  danger  of  failing  the 
course.  II  counseling  fails,  a differ- 
ent environment  or  school  is  sonu*- 
times  effective  in  returning  this 
V;ould-be  Chiller  to  \ce  material. 

*.  DONT  CONFISE  .ME  WI Til 
THE  FACTS,  I REFUSE  TO  LEARN 
(OR  TACTLESS ’)  STUDENT. 
I nlike  the  Chill  student,  the 
Factless  student  (about  i percent  of 
my  class)  is  a loner,  does  not  par- 
ticularly fit  in,  slays  to  himself/her- 
self in  ignorance,  and  does  not  dis- 
rupt the  classroom  with  idle  chatter 
or  hanging  out  with  friends.  There 
might  not  even  be  any  friends. 


''Facile.ss"  has  siiu[)l\  decided  not 
to  learn  whatever  the  teacher  is 
leaching.  At  first,  utilizing  a consid- 
erable amount  of  class  time  at  the 
expense  of  other  students.  I forced 
Factless  students  to  do  the  class 
work,  exams,  etc.  After  realizing 
that  thev  were  adamantly  non- 
cooperative.  a compromise  seemed 
attractive:  as  long  as  thev  continued 
not  to  disrupt  and,  hence,  gave 
other  students  who  wanted  to  learn 
the  opportunity  to  do  so,  they 
would  be  left  alone  in  their  igno- 
rance. Hut  I resisted  the  thought 
and  stayed  on  their  case,  figuring  I 
might  not  reach  them  this  year,  but 
mavbe  next  vear  or  the  year  after 
that;  or  some  other  teacher  might 
reach  them.  In  any  event,  I never  let 
these  students  rest-after  all.  they 
were  in  my  class  to  learn!  1 would 
at  least  do  luv  part. 

Factless  students  try  your  “last 
patience"  and  make  you  believe 
that  everv  siiideni  might  not  he 
reachable.  This  might  be  true,  hut 
don't  give  in.  Such  students  might 
typically  write  their  names  on  a test 
jiaper  before  proceeding  to  go  to 
sleep  with  heads  placed  on  desks 
or  sit  idly  bv  while  others  toil  awav 
at  the  test.  Thev  will  even  occasion- 
ally pay  attention  to  class  lectures 
with  nothing  to  say  when  a (luestion 
is  asked  of  them.  They  turn  in  no 
homework  and  are  often  without  a 
textbook.  note|)aper,  or  pencil.  1 am 
most  perplexed  bv  this  type  of  stu- 
dent. Thev  give  up  without  trying. 
NVe  cannot  allow  mediocrity  to 
overrun  the  classroom. 

S.  THE  SETTITD  STIDENTS. 

They  could  be  considered  your  typ- 
ical sludenl.  Thev  know  the  rou- 
tines. generally  follow  the  rules, 
and  do  average  to  belter  than  aver- 
age work  with  little  or  no  disrup- 
tion to  cia.ssroom  instruction.  This 
group,  previouslv  in  the  maiority, 
represents  about  SO  percent  of  the 
classroom.  They  can  often  he 
reached  academicalK,  but  might 
remain  dormant  while  the  Chill  stu- 


dents are  acting  up.  Though  I was 
able  to  obtain  control  of  my  class 
in  order  at  least  to  leach  Ace 
Students  and  ,Seitled  Students  and 
many  others,  I am  disappointed 
with  an  educational  system,  parents 
and  societv  that  encourage  medioc- 
ritv  and  allow  Chill  and  Factless 
students  to  get  away  with  this 
behavior.  1 continued,  as  much  as 
humanly  possible,  to  strive  to  reach 
ALL  students,  Chill  and  all,  in  my 
effort  to  bring  students  to  the  real- 
ization that  all  students  can  learn  if 
they  expend  the  proper  effort  and 
realize  that  it  is  learning  that  is 
cool-to  chill  is  to  he  smart!  I have 
been  siicce.ssful  in  getting  the  atten- 
tion of  and  reaching  most  of  niv 
Chili  and  Wbidd-be  Chill  students 
in  addition  to  my  .\ce  and  Settled 
students. 

Those  vvho  flat  out  refuse  to 
learn  or  Fact  less  Students  need 
additional  intervention  or  alterna- 
tive placements.  .My  attempts  to 
engage  the  parents  of  these  stu- 
dents produced  no  discernible 
results,  barring  a medical  condi- 
tion, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a stu- 
dent vvho  cannot  learn  with  the 
appropriate  motivation.  Instead, 
and  in  addition  to  m\  diverse 
student  profile,  which  is  not  hard 
and  fast,  the  classroom  is  com- 
prised of  two  basic  kinds  of  stu- 
dents: those  who  choose  to  learn 
and  those  who  choose  not  to  learn. 
Teachers  should  give  up  on  neither. 
Vet  at  some  tioint  we  need  to  take 
inventory  on  disproportionate  time 
spent  with  diminishing  return. 

.Meanwhile.  I continued  to  mini- 
mize classroom  disruption  by 
allowing  pa.sst‘s  onlv  for  sick  and 
dying  .students'  visits  to  the  nurse.  I 
allowed  no  idle  chatter  or  hanging 
out,  no  behavioral  di.sruptions,  and 
demanded  that  everv  .student  enter- 
ing my  classroom  be  pre|)ared  to 
learn  with  textbook,  notepad,  pen- 
cil/pen. and  an  open  and  engaged 
brain. 

All  students  were  treated  with 
utmost  rc.spect.  In  addition  to  call- 


ing students  by  their  names.  I often 
used  sir,  ma'am,  or  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. I also  treated  everyone  with 
dignity  and  fairness  with  attention 
to  affirming  their  ethnicity  and  cul- 
ture through  personal  interaction 
and  classroom  infusion  work.  After 
several  attempts  at  addressing  an 
individual's  disruptive  behavior,  1 
sought  assistance  through  a school 
advisor  and  pareni/guardian. 
Parents  were  contacted  too  when 
students  were  doing  well.  I sched- 
uled opportunities  during  the  week 
for  students  needing  tutoring  or 
make-up  work  and  for  parents 
needing  to  meet  with  me. 

I am  now  convinced  that  all 
school  district  office  and  building 
administrators  and  university  pro- 
fessors should  return  to  classroom 
teaching  for  at  least  one  semester 
every  three  years  to  maintain  their 
administrative/tenure  contracts  and 
their  contact  with  the  m\  mission 
of  educalion-the  education  of  stu- 
dents in  their  vounger,  more  forma- 
tive years.  In  the  jirocess  they  will 
serve  as  much-needed  role  models 
to  motivate  students,  especiallv 
those  who  are  poor  and  disenfran- 
chlsed.  Thev  will  also  he  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  put  their  lofty 
theories  to  the  te.si  to  lu‘li)  create  a 
more  responsible  citizenry.  .State 
education  agencies,  far  removed 
from  the  business  of  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  education  of  students, 
should  perhaps  he  placed  on  the 
chopping  block  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

In  the  end,  you  might  not  be 
able  to  force  students  to  learn,  but 
with  the  a.ssistance  of  parents,  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  school  huild- 
ing  and  district  administrators, 
teachers  can  create  a fair,  motivat- 
ing, non-threatening,  non-disrup- 
live  environment  that  enables  stu- 
dents to  lake  advantage  of  learning 
opportunities,  if  thev  so  choose. 

1-:^ 
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activities  while  living  in  the  resi- 


Active  in 
student 
lobbying 
th/ovgh  the 
California 
State  Student 
Association 
(CSS A),  Razo 
wanted  to 
make  sure  that 
student  voices 
would  be 
beard  on  a 
statewide 
level.  He  was 
elected  chair  of 
CSSA,  even 
though  he  was 
“a  little  rookie 
kid.” 


M23  years  old,  Carlos 
Razo  still  believes  in 
super-heroes,  and  his 
favorite  is  still  the 
Green  Lantern.  He  says  he  likes 
their  ideals  and  what  they  stand  for. 

"The  Green  Lantern  is  all  about 
willpower  and  courage,'*  he  says, 
proudly  displaying  his  super-hero 
ring. 

A social  science  major  at  San 
Diego  Slate  University,  Razo  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Students,  a job  that  rep- 
resents a campus  of  nearly  29,000 
students. 

He  ran  for  the  pix'sidency  after 
serving  as  vice  president  of  exter- 
nal affairs  for  one  year,  because,  he 
says,  he  wants  to  finish  what  his 
predecessor,  Guillermo  Mayer, 
started. 

“Someone  needs  to  make  sure 
everything  continues  and  goes 
well.' 

Born  in  South  Central  Los 
: Angeles  and  raised  in  Cypress 
Park,  a suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  Razo 
: remembers  going  to  sleep  at  night 
■ to  the  sounds  of  his  mother's 
sewing  machine. 

“(My  sister  and  1)  didn't  like  it, 
but  we  knew  and  understood  she 
; was  working,"  he  says. 

Rjizo  praises  his  mom,  describ- 
ing how  she  worked  from  10  to  A 
every  day  as  a vocational  teacher 
. and  then  until  midnight  at  home  as 
a seamstress. 

“She  gave  everything  to  us,"  he 
says.  “She  made  prom  dresses  for 
my  friends  and  my  sister's  friends; 
she  even  still  makes  my  boxers." 


Theie  is  virtually  no  communi- 
cation between  Razo  and  his  father, 
who  left  the  family  years  ago. 

“If  he  tried  to  be  a part  of  our 
lives,  he  didn't  try  hard  enough," 
Razo  says.  “1  can't  miss  him 
because  he  was  never  there  to 
begin  with,  but  my  mom  was  more 
than  enough." 

Attending  San  Diego  State 
University  on  grants  and  loans 
since  the  fall  of  1992,  Razo  first 
became  involved  with  campus 


deuce  halls. 

He  joined  the  residence  hall 
council,  then  became  council  pres- 
ident. He  was  also  actively  involved 
with  MECliA,  the  Movimiento 
Estiidiantil  Chicano  de  Aztlan. 
When  no  one  else  would  step  for- 
ward, he  became  MEChvVs  repre- 
sentative to  the  Associated  Students 
(A.S.)  and  also  the  student  repre- 
sentative for  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Letters. 


'’Somebody  had  to  do  it.  and  no 
one  wanted  to.”  he  says.  "I  could 
have  graduated  a long  time  ago,  but 
1 decided  not  to.  so  I could  stay  and 
do  a good  job.” 

After  being  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  external  affairs,  Razo 
became  active  in  student  lobbying 
through  the  California  State  Student 
Association  (CSSA).  He  wanted  to 
make  sure,  he  says,  that  student 
voices  would  be  heard  on  a 
statewide  level.  He  also  was  elected 
chair  of  CSSA,  even  though  he  was 
“a  little  rookie  kid.” 

"Its  hard  to  let  go  of  CSSA,”  he 
says,  in  going  from  a post  that  rep- 
resented .W.OOO  students  to  the 
presidency  of  .Associated  Students 
at  SDSC,  with  its  29.000  constituen- 
cy. "But  1 still  want  to  make  sure  I 
get  things  done  right.” 

Razo  intends  to  focus  on  getting 
all  campus  groups  in\ol\ed  at 
SDSC.  He  acknowledges  a large 
Chicano  presence  in  the  A.S.  and 
.says,  "It  shouldn’t  just  be  Latinos: 
other  students  need  to  be  repre- 
sented.” Wlien  asked  why  he  thinks 
Chicanos  are  so  active,  he  .says  it 
has  to  do  with  their  culture. 

Set  to  graduate  in  May  1998. 
Razo  wants  to  leach  history,  geog- 
raphy, political  science,  or  Chicano 
stuuies  to  high  school  students. 
Right  now,  after  .seeing  the  Latino 
population  on  campus  double  in 
the  last  few  years,  he  wants  to  edu- 
cate people  about  the  culture. 

"\Xl*’re  from  the  lowest-empow- 
ered communities  with  high 
dropout  rates  and  high  crime.. .we 
gel  involved.” 


Three  or  four  years  ago,  a cam- 
pus fraternity  distributed  rush 
week  information  that  upset  mem- 
bers of  MHCliA.  Ka/o  says  that 
some  of  the  fraternities’  posters  and 
flyers  included  a picture  of  a free- 
way sign  depicting  a mother  with 
two  children  running  across  the 
freeway.  The  freeway  sign  was 
intended  to  alert  motorists  to  the 
hazard  of  highway  cro.ssings  by  ille- 
gal Immigrants.  The  connection  of 
that  illegal  “rush”  with  fraternity 
rush  wc(?k  was  not  appreciated  h\- 
Luinos. 

.Several  MKChA  members,  he 
says,  went  to  the  fraternity  house 
yelling  and  demanding  an  ajiology. 


Hut  Razo  felt  this  was  the  wrong 
way  to  deal  with  it.  Instead,  Razo 
talked  with  the  organizations  presi- 
dent and  tried  to  explain  to  him 
why  biiinos  were  upset. 

“It’s  not  to  our  benefit  to  start  a 
riot."  he  says.  “I  try  to  avoid  conflict 
at  all  costs.  People  need  to  know 
what  being  a Latino  means,  every- 
one needs  to  know.” 

But  over  all,  Razo  says  he  wants 
to  be  a role  model  for  students. 

“I  think  I can  do  it  here,”  he 
says. 

Striving  to  get  more  students  on 
campus  committees,  Razo  says  he 
wam.s  to  make  sure  they  jump  on 


“We’re  from  the  lowest-empowered  communities  with 
high  dropout  rates  an^  high  crime... tve  get  involved.” 

Carlos  Razo,  president,  Associated  Students,  San  Diego  state  universit' 


the  issues  right  away,  wasting  no 
time. 

“Students  really  do  make  a dif- 
ference. I think  they  don’t  realize  it, 
but  they  do.” 

As  A.S.  president,  Razo  spends  a 
lot  of  time  talking  to  incoming  first 
year  and  transfer  students,  as  well 
as  groups  of  minority  students. 

“1  want  to  get  them  motivated 
and  involved  in  school,  and  I think 
I can  do  that.  I tell  them,  ’Hey,  this 
is  me,  I was  iheic.  Come  on,  let's  go 
for  the  ride.’” 

And  according  to  Razo,  the  ride 
is  well  worth  the  work. 


This  (irficlc  uas  imfutred  bv 
Jamie  Hit  loir.  Sau  Diego  Slate 
I nirersi/y  Cnnwuniiealious 
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Few  Hispanics  complete 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREES, 
AND,  CONSEQUENTLY. 
EVEN  FEWER  ATTAIN  MAS- 
TER’S AND  DOCTORAL  DEGREES. 

Why  is  thal?  In  one  word,  it  is 
finances.  The  prohibitive  co.sls  of 
financing  higher  education  are 
especially  burdensome  to  many 
Hispanic  families. 

basy  access  to  information  on 
what  financial  aid  is  available 
could  alleviate  the  stress,  the  strug- 
gle, and  the  ordeals  that  deflate  the 
educational  aspirations  of  many 
Hispanics.  Resources  do  exist  in 
the  federal  government,  among 
them  scholarships,  grants,  loans, 
and  wo^i-siudy  programs  specifi- 
cally designed  for  Hispanic  stu- 
dents. But  these  important  sources 
of  student  financial  aid  are  not  eas- 
ily unearthed. 

A must-see,  must-have  publica- 
tion is  the  r.S.  Department  of 
lulu  cation's  St  u deni  Guide  to 
Financial  Aid  (call  1-800-43.^.^243 
for  copies;  view  copy  on-line: 
w w w . e d . g 0 \7  p r 0 g - i n f 0 / S F A / 
Student  Guide).  This  guide  is  requi- 
site material  for  high  school  stu- 
dents and  their  parent.s.  It  suneys 
federal  grant,  loan,  and  scholarship 
programs.  It  provides  important 
tips  on  budget  planning  as  well  as 
ceiling  levels  for  federal  loans 
(8.25  percent  for  the  Stafford  loan: 
9 percent  for  PU  S,  Parent  Utatis). 
Information  about  eligibility 
(undergraduate,  graduate,  years  of 
study)  and  responsibility  (payment 
.schedule,  immediate  vs.  deferred 
payment  plans)  can  assist  ihosi 
students  who  plan  on  making  a 


major  investment  in  a college  edu- 
cation. 

Another  important  publication 
of  the  l)ej)artment  of  Pdiication  is: 
What  I Should  Know  About 
Education  Grants  (call  Grants 
Division  at  202 -"OH- 5b()  1 ).  The  gov- 
ernment encourages  the  wide- 
.spread  dissemination  of  tills  docu- 
ment, which  is  a .suney  of  all  major 
discretionary  grants  awarded  by 
the  Department  of  lulucation. 
Through  a competitive  .screening 
process,  the  department  makes 
awards  to  institutions,  which  then 
use  the  grants  to  assist  students. 
Several  offices  in  the  department 
itself-Bilingual  I-ducation  and  Minority 
language  Affairs.  Hlemeiitary  and 
Secondary  Idiication.  Postsecondar\ 
Iducation-administer  grant  programs 
as  well. 

Directions,  deadliites.  and 
details  about  grams  applicaiions, 
the  review  process,  and  student 
responsibilities  are  clearly 
explained.  A comprehensive  index, 
under  the  subheading  ’’Other 
Information,"  includes  many  office 
listings,  telephone  numbers,  and 
Web  sites  to  federal  .studenl  finan- 
cial aid  sources. 

Where  the  two  publjcations  just 
cited  arc  extensive,  aeneral.  easy- 
to-read.  and  simple  in  format,  the 
Guide  to  I'.S.  Department  of 
Education  Programs  is  a specific 
enumeration  of  every  discretionary 
grant  administered  liy  each  office. 
Hispanics  should  check  the  follow- 
ing: 

•The  Mc.Nair  Post- Baccalaureate 
.Achievement  grants  are  targeted  for 
low-income  first-generation  college 


students  interested  in  pursuing 
doctoral  studies. 

•The  Programs  to  Kneourage 
Minority  Students  to  Become 
Teachers  awards  funds  “to  increase 
the  number  of  Hispanics,  Blacks, 
and  other  minorities  In  the  teach- 
ing profe.ssion." 

•The  Minority  Science 
lmpro\emem  program  large  is 
“predominantly  minority  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to 
increase  the  participation  of 
underrepresented  ethnic  minori- 
ties in  scientific  and  leaching 
career  fields." 

An  even  more  detailed 
resource  for  Hispanics  in  higher 
education  is  The  Hispanic 
Scholarship  Guide,  a publication  of 
I7.S7/I  magazine  (30S-442-24()2). 
.According  to  its  auihor.s,  this  book 
eases  the  ta.sk  of  researching  the 
types  of  financial  aid  available  in  a 
\ariely  of  di.sciplines  and  profes- 
sions. Scholarship  listings  are  pro- 
vided for  such  disciplines  as  Arts  & 
Humanities,  Business  & Public 
Administration,  Gomiminicalions, 
Health  Science,  law.  etc , facilitat- 
ing student  clioices  based  on  par- 
ticular interests  and  talents. 

Beyond  the  federal  government, 
there  is  a growing,  eclectic  array  of 
.ending  options.  Hispanic 
Designers  offers  5500-S1500  .schol- 
arships to  Hispanics  enrolled  in 
accredited  fashion  .schools  through 
the  Racial/Bthnic  leadership 
Support  Grants:  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (ISA)  provides  money  to 
minorities  pursuing  a first  profe.s- 
sional  degree. 

Then  there  are  the  traditional 


i 
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financial  rc sources  offered  h\ 
many  !nri>e,  prestii’ious  research 
institutions  such  as  fCLA,  includ- 
ing S 10.000  ‘'graduate  and  predoc- 
(oral  fellowsiiips  for  minorities." 

Community  colleges,  wliicli 
enroll  more  llispanics  than  does 
any  other  sector  of  higher  educa- 
tion, also  provide  competent  coun- 
seling in  how  to  access  state  and 
federal  financial  aid.  Some  focus 
on  tjuite  specific  professions.  Take, 
for  example,  Cerritos  (Southern 
California)  Communitv  College, 
which  offers  financial  assistance  to 
Latinos  register(‘d  as  dental  assis- 
tant majors.  Miami-Dade  Com- 
munity College  pros  ides  scholar- 
ships to  llispanics  enierirg  the 
nursing  field. 

Organ i/ations  provide  assis- 
tance as  well.  The  .National  Phssical 
Science  Consortium  offers  women 
and  minority  students  fellowships 
for  up  to  six  years  of  graduate 
study  in  the  j)h\sical  sciences, 
(ienerous  awards  can  reach 
S2S,()()(I  a Near,  with  an  initial 
stipend  of  S 10.000  and  tuition. 

One  of  the  h*ast  known  of  the 
important  resouices  for  the 
[fispanic  communiU.  the  Office  of 
CniNcrsitN  Partnership  (OCP)  in 
tlie  Department  of  Housing  and 
Crban  Development  (liCD),  is  a 
creation  of  former  IP  I)  Secretary 
Henry  Cisnci'os.  lie  wanted  to 
"encourage  and  expand  the  efforts 
of  colleges  and  uniNersities"  in 
building  and  re-huilding  urban 
communities  througlumt  .America. 

Towards  that  end,  OCP  ( 1-800- 
245-2001:  Website:  http://oup.aspen- 
sys.coni.’HO;  e-mail:  (»iip(«^aspen- 


The  Guide  to  II.S.  Department  of 
Education  Programs  is  a specific 
enumeration  of  every 
discretionary  grant  administered 
by  each  office. 


programs  are  scattered  ihroiighoiil 
various  federal  agencies,  making 
the  process  of  securing  financial 
aid  cumbersome  and  frustrating. 
Studying  the  aforementioned 
resource:s  and  securing  copies  of 
the  publications  described  are 
important  first  steps  towards  suc- 
cess. Beyond  governmental 
resources,  17vV7>l’s  Hispanic 
Scholarship  Guide,  with  its  suL- 
siantial  bibliography  and  index,  is  a 
vital  resource  for  all  Hi.spanics 
interested  in  higher  education. 
Individuals,  programs,  and  institu- 
tions are  out  there,  designed  and 
ready  10  hdp. 


sys.com).  is  a major  funder  of  part- 
nerships between  uniNersities  and 
communities.  Through  the  Doctoral 
Di.ssertation  Research  Grant 
Program.  OCP  provides  one-time 
grants  of  $15,000  to  as  many  as  15 
doctoral  candidates  a year.  .\Nvards 
are  based  on  student  inteix^sts  and 
dissertation  proposals.  Dissertations 
must  reNolve  around  the  theme; 
"helping  peoplt*  create  communi- 
ties of  opportunity."  ,An  empoNNcr- 
ment  principle  that  underlies  this 
theme  is  the  "commitment  to  reduc- 
ing the  separation  of  communities 
In  race  and  income  in  American 
life."  .\Nvards  have  been  given  to  .stu- 
dents in  several  disciplines,  includ- 
ing architecture,  history,  economics, 
sociology,  public  i)olicy,  and  social 
Nvork. 


OCP  also  offers  federal  grants 
to  higher  education  institutions  to 
attract  more  minorit}-  and  disadvan- 
taged students  to  academic  pro- 
grams in  community  planning  and 
dcNclopmenl.  The  Community 
Development  Work  .Study  Program 
proNides  stipends  (up  to  S(),000 
imdergraduate;  JJ7,()t)()  graduate) 
and  tuition  support  (up  to  .5.000 
undergraduate:  $.5,5('0  graduate). 
The  most  competitive  applicants 
Nvill  shoNv  a sincere  commitment  to 
a career  in  community  develop- 
ment and  exhibit  potential  for 
immediate  career  placement  in 
■inch  a career  after  college. 

The  W.K.B.  (Washington 
liducaiioii  Bureaucracy)  provides 
numerous  opportunities  for 
Hispanic  students.  Many  times  the 
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“Kids  are 
falling  through 
the  cracks,  and 
the  cracks  are 
as  large  as 
they  were  30 
years  ago.’' 

Dr.  Eugene  Garcia. 
DEAN,  Graduate 
School  of 
Education, 
UC-Berkeley 


SEVERAl.  SC  HOLARS  iNVM  I 1“) 
BY  THE  U.  S.  Dl  I'ARTMENT 
OK  Educ  ation  u>  on  ( r 
SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  HIGH 

: Hispanic  Cj  r C'  p o u t a u s a ^ 
i THEY  doubt  their  MNAL  REPORl 
; WHL  GEi  iHi:  attention  n mkr- 

; IIS  FROM  THE  CLINTON  ADMINIS- 
: TRATION. 

■‘Luinos  \()k*d  h(.*a\il\  for 
Cl i moil,  and  \u*  miglu  to  reap  some 
of  tile  benefits.”  said  Dr.  Kiigene 
(iareia.  dean  of  the  (I rad u ate 
School  of  education  at  the 
1 niversitv  of  t'alifoniia-Herkelev  a 
former  appointee  of  President 
' (Clinton  ti'  the  I . S.  Department  of 
; 1-diication  and  one  of  .se\eii  schol- 
ars who  participated  in  the 
Hispanic  Dro|TOiit  Project.  “1  don’t 
; see  ns  doinu  that  at  this  lime.  The 
• administration  has  lots  of  ihint;s  to 
. do.  and  this  hasn’t  I’otlen  their 
.illeiilion.” 

Members  of  the  iimiip  i»a\e  se\- 
ei’al  reasons  for  their  triisti*alio;i. 

• They  cited  delays  by  the  ediicaiion 
• department  in  piiblicK  releasing 
the  report,  and  a lack  of  respon- 
: si\eness  by  both  the  department 
. and  the  adminislratioii.  The  group 
: turned  in  its  report,  entitled  “No 
: .More  K\cuses."  in  February  of  this 
Near,  but  the  jiiihlic  could  not  see  it 
until  fall.  MoreoNer.  some  said  their 
work  was  limited  because  the 
. group  was  merely  a “project”  and 
: not  a federal  comnii.ssioii.  which 
: kei)t  the  scholars  from  making  rec- 
I omniendations  directh  to  the  fed- 
; eral  govern meiil. 

Others  in  the  group  were  a little 
i more  optimistic.  Dr.  Walter  Secada. 
I the  jirojecfs  chair,  and  ju'ofe.ssor  of 


IS  now. 


curriculum  and  instruction  at  the 
I ni\ersii\  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison, 
said  that  while  he  was  concerned 
about  the  dela\s,  “the  things  we 
recommend  might  not  fit  political 
agendas  or  the  political  winds  of 
l(ida\,  hill  I’m  willing  to  give  the 
political  machinery  of  this  country 
ihe  benefit  of  the  doubt.  We‘ve  got 
to  start  somewhere.”  he  said,  call- 
ing the  dropout  rate  “an  unaccept- 
able slate  of  affairs.” 

Ilispanics  remained  the  most 
likeK  of  all  students  to  drop  out  of 
high  school,  according  to  the 
report.  “The  gap  in  Black-while 
school  completion  rates  has  been 
steadiK  closing  over  the  past  20 
years  through  an  increase  in  school 
comjdeiion  by  .\frican  Americans; 
in  Pri.  about  21  percent  of  Vfrican 
.\mericans  between  Ki  and  2 i years 
old  dropped  out  of  school;  in  100 1, 
that  figure  was  12.(i  percent  com- 
pared with  a lO.s  percent  dropout 
rate  among  while.s.  In  contra.st,  the 
di'opout  rate  among  Ilispanics  lun- 
ered  between  AO  and  percent 
during  that  same  time  pei’iod.  with 
no  iniproNemeiiL 

Despile  the  lukewarm  recejilion 
in  Washington,  members  of  the 
Hispanic  Dropout  Project  say  the 
report  is  important.  T!ie\  say,  loo, 
that  it  is  unique  because  it  focuses 
on  Nvliy  the  probimii  of  Hispanic 
ilropouis  exists  and  it  unites  lead- 
ing .scholars  on  the  issue  to  .share 
their  insights  on  lli.spanic  di'ojiouts 
and  to  create  recommendations 
(hat  can  be  implemented  nation- 
wide. .Moreover,  it  sheds  a more 
public  light  on  an  issue  that  has 
“remained  largely  an  invisible 


problem  to  all  but  Hispanic  stu- 
denis,  their  parents,  and  their  com- 
munities.” said  the  report. 

“Discussions  of  Hispanic 
droiToul  often  have  been  sub- 
merged in  discussions  of  dropouts 
in  general,  llie  education  of  ethnic 
minoriiies  in  general,  or  politicized 
debates  about  immigration,  lan- 
guage, and  bilingualism,”  said  the 
I'eport. 

But  the  members  are  optimistic 
that  one  .senator,  Jeff  Bingaman.  a 
Democrat  from  New  Mexico,  will 
translate  their  ivport  into  legisla- 
tion that  will  make  a difference.  A 
staffer  from  the  senator  s office  said 
the  legislator  is  reviewing  such  a 
proposal.  The  senator  has  closely 
followed  the  woi*k  of  the  grouji  and 
was  instrumental  in  getting  the 
pi’ojeci  launched. 

liarefa  said  that  he  hopes  the 
report  will  eliminate  some  of  the 
myths  society  has  about  Hispanic 
dropouts,  e.g..  that  they  are  all  poor 
and  speak  limited  1-nglish. 

“Many  dropouts  .speak  Pnglish 
well  and  do  not  come  from  poor 
fainilie.s.”  he  said.  “Kids  are  falling 
through  the  cracks,  and  the  cracks 
are  as  largt*  as  they  were  AH  years 
ago.  This  is  a persistent  problem 
iiecaiise  we  haven’t  paid  attention 
to  It  (ill  terms  of  policy).  But  the 
problems  are  not  insurmountable. 
riie\  can  be  tleall  with.” 

The  ivport  offers  many  jiropos- 
als  to  the  different  stakeholders- 
'eachers,  parents,  schools,  school 
districts,  state  education  agencies, 
students,  and  the  community  at 
lai*gc-on  how  to  better  address  the 
Hispanic  dropout  problem.  The 


scholars  recommend  to  communi- 
ty-based organizations  that  they 
continue  to  include  the  concerns  of 
Hispanic  parents  in  their  service 
and  advocacy  activities.  To  business 
leaders,  they  suggest  that  if  they 
hire  students,  they  should  provide 
incentives  for  the  students  to  com- 
plete high  school  and  pursue  a 
higher  education  degree,  and  that 
they  implement  policies  permitting 
parents  to  take  time  off  to  attend 
paienl-teacher  conferences  and  to 
participate  in  school  governance 
activities.  To  researchers,  the  schol- 
ars recommended  that  they  evalu- 
ate promising  dropout  prevention 
programs  and  practices  and  help 
disseminate  information  on 
cessful  programs  around  the  coufr^!  - 


issues  have  received.  We,  as  a peo- 
ple, need  to  say:  No  more  excuses, 
the  lime  to  act  is  now." 

The  scholars  suggest  that  teach- 
ers should  leach  content  so  that  it 
interests  and  challenges  Hispanic 
students,  and  that  teachers  become 
knowledgeable  about  and  develop 
strategies  to  educate  Hispanic  stu- 
dents and  communicate  with  their 
parents.  Schools,  the  scholars  say, 
need  to  be  more  aggressive  in 
responding  to  the  early  warning 
signs  that  a student  is  losing  inter- 
est, doing  poorly,  or  disengaging. 
Schools  also  should  replicate 
dropout  prevention  programs  that 
have  proven  effective,  personalize 
programs  and  services  that  work 
with  Hispanic  students,  and  moni- 
tor the  effectiveness  of  their  pro- 
grams, improving  or  replacing 
them  with  more  reliable  strategies 
if  they  are  ineffective. 

School  districts  and  stale  edu- 
cation agencies  play  an  important 
role  in  reducing  the  dropout  rate 
among  Hispanics,  according  to  the 
scholars.  The  section  with  recom- 
mendations to  school  districts  and 
slate  education  agencies  is  the 
longest  section  in  the  report. 
.Among  the  recommendations  are 
that  they  develop  better  manage- 
ment information  systems  that  fol- 
low students  more  accurately: 
design  comprehensive  strategies  for 
dropout  prevention  lied  to  their 


try.  Researchers  also  should  study 
“the  limes  and  mechanisms 
through  which  students  of  different 
backgrounds  disengage  from 
school"  and  the  “pre-service  and 
in-service  teachers’  beliefs,  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  [)rofessional  devel- 
opment as  related  to  the  education 
of  Hispanic  students." 

"The  nation  cannot  afford,  nor 
can  it  tolerate,  the  persistently  high 
rate  of  Hispanic  dropouts,"  the 
report  said.  “To  reverse  the  long- 
standing disparity  in  school  com- 
pletion between  Hispanics  and 
other  groups  will  require  the  long- 
term sustained  alientiop  that  other 


Researchers  also  should  study  ‘'the 
times  and  mechanisms  through 
which  students  of  different 
backgrounds  disengage  from 
school' and  the  “pre-service  and 
in-service  teachers’  beliefs, 
knowledge,  skills,  and  professional 
development  as  related  to  the 
education  of  Hispanic  students." 


stales  siandards-slrategies  that 
account  for  students’  differing 
needs;  inform  students  and  parents 
of  their  policies  in  a clear  and  easy- 
lo-undersiand  manner,  and  warn 
parents  without  delay  when  their 
child’s  behavior  is  unacceptable; 
insist  that  beginning  teachers  have 
the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
work  effectively  with  a diverse  stu- 
dent body:  and  recruit  people  into 
the  teaching  profession  who  will 
diversify  its  ranks. 

The  Hispanic  Dropout  Project 
report  was  produced  after  mem- 
bers conducted  ext  .isive  research 
ihroiighoui  the  country.  Project 
members  visited  schools  around 
the  coiiiury  with  successful  pro- 
grams to  address  at-risk  youth,  and 
sponsored  focus  groups  to  discuss 
the  Hispanic  dropout  problem  with 
community  leaders  and  get  their 
input  on  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
combat  the  problem, 

“We  listened  hard  to  what  was 
said  and  tried  to  reflect  that  in  our 
writing."  Secada  said. 

‘ A lot  of  schools  want  to  do 


sonieihing...but  they  gel  caught  up 
in  the  everyday  grind,"  said  Dr. 
Rudolfo  Chavez  Chavez,  a group 
member  and  professor  of  curricu- 
lum and  instruction  at  New  Mexic» 
Slate  University*  in  Las  Cruces  .N.M. 
“But  we  can't  afford  to  let  kids  gi\e 
up.  This  will  lake,  a long,  sustained 
effort  of  rethinking  how  we  schooi 
our  children." 

The  group  is  comprised  of 
seven  educators  whose  experiences 
range  from  working  directly  with 
at-risk  youth  to  educating  future 
teachers  and  other  higher  educa- 
tion professionals.  They  are 
Secada;  Garcia;  Cha\ez  Chavez; 
Cipriano  Munoz,  a science  ooor6- 
nator  at  a San  Antonio  high  school 
Ur.  Isaura  Santiago  Sandago,  presi- 
dent of  Eugenio  Maria  de  Hosios 
Community  College,  the  Cii} 
L'nivcrsily  of  New'  York  Dr,  jeanie 
Oakes,  a professor  of  education  x 
the  University  of  California  in  \xy> 
Angeles;  and  Dr.  Robert  Slariin  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  b 
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M tannity  MIege 

Saving  a City  through  Education 


BY  Roger  Deitz 


Ailon  n Arnold.  Prciidcnt 

1*1  , filly 


hl989,  MOVIE  DIRECTOR  M(CHAEL  MOoRE'S  DARKLY 
COMEDIC  (AND  SOMEWHAT  BIASED*  FILM  ROGER  AND  ME 
DETAILED  THE  DECLINE  OF  HIS  HOME  ^OVV^4  OF  FLINT.  MiCH. 

In  the  wake  of  the  dosing  of  11  aiiio  plains  h\  (ionoral  Motors, 
33  thousand  workers  lost  their  jobs.  The  iimuo  porira\ed  Dint  as 
depressed  and  in  shock  because  the  cii\  had  not  {^rejiaivd  for  the  chang- 
ing economic  climate,  and,  like  GM,  the  workers  were  learning  the  reali- 
ties of  the  modern  auto  market. 

Against  this  backdrop,  college  enrollments  were  declining.  !t  was  dear 
that  in  this  tough  environment,  any  academic  institiiiion  Imping  to  deliver 
a brighter  future  to  the  residents  of  Flint  would  have  its  work  cut  out  for 
it.  Mott  Community  College  rose  to  the  challengi*.  Tlui’s  win  Mott  is  this 
issue’s  Honor  Roll  honoree. 

Borrowing  from  the  vernacular  of  the  auto  industry,  (iollege  Ihx'sident 
Allen  D.  Arnold  characterizes  todays  Mott  Communitv  College  as  an 
“Economic  Spark  Plug”  that  “ignites  and  energizes”  Flint  He  stresses  that 
Mott  has  to  be  creative  and  diligent  in  its  efforts.  .Arnold  sa-s  Motts  locus 
as  “Workforce  Development.” 

“We  know  that  preserving  prosperity  in  this  region  will  require  more 
than  conventional  academics.  We  must  prepare  a knowledgeable, 
retooled,  ready-and-able  workforce  that  can  meet  the  changing  demands 
of  business  and  industry.  Mott  Community  College  is  creating  a ho.si  of 
new  programs  to  give  our  community  the  competitive  edge,  now  and  into 
the  future” 

MCC  Professor  of  Economics  Stephany  Diana  agrees  that  the  people  in 
Flint  must  invest  in  themselves,  observing,  "The  onl\  job  security  todav  is 
what  you  have  learned,  and  what  you  can  do  with  your  head  and  voiir 
hands.  In  other  words,  you  need  to  have  plenty  of  portable,  iransferahk* 
skills-intellectual  capital-that  you  carry  with  you  from  one  job  to  the 
next.” 

Pamela  Loving,  vice  president,  Jobs  Central,  Inc.  and  vice  president  of 
the  Flint  Board  of  Education,  is  also  a champion  of  pragmatism  in  educa- 
tion. She  says  that  businesses  can  be  attracted  to  the  area  only  if  iltere  are 
ready  workers.  Loving  feels  this  will  be  a big  step  to  Flint  s salvation 


■‘Nothing  is  more  impoiiant  to  our  urea  than  economic  develop- 
ment. >X'e  absolutely  must  be  able  to  attract  new  companies  luid  busi- 
ness, and  to  do  that,  we’ve  got  to  invest  in  education.  It's  the  key.  If 
our  people  are  trained  iuid  prepared,  the  work  will  come.'* 

Pragmatism  and  job  training  are  paying  off  for  the  local  economy, 
for  local  residents,  and  for  Mott  Community  College.  As  a result  of 
grants  awarded  through  the  Michigan  Jobs  Commission.  MCC  has 
successfully  trained  more  tlran  3,000  wwkers  for  area  businesses. 
That  brought  nearly  .32  million  in  job  training  funds  to  the  Flint  com- 
munity; which  was  matched  by  more  thiin  $7  million  in  contributions 
from  participating  businesses.  These  efforts  resulted  in  the  retention 
of  2,418  high-paying  industiial  and  governmentai  jobs,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  275  new  jobs. 

MCC  has  been  modifying  classes  to  make  certain  that  college 
instruction  is  grounded  in  the  real  world  and  is  responsive  to  the 
requirements  of  the  workplace.  Educators  at  Moll  discovered  that 
many  businesses,  among  them  the  auto  industry;  dental  practices,  and 
the  food  service  industry,  were  actually  desperate  for  w'dl-prepared 
workers,  especially  for  high-technology  job  position.s.  An  effort  was 
made  to  maicli  educational  programs  with  industry  needs  to  help 
area  workers  upgrade  skills  and  to  keep  them  competitive.  During 
this  process,  MCC  identified  a great  need  for  staie-of-the-ari  design 
training,  and  (he  college  soon  became  one  of  the  country's  largest 
and  most  knowledgeable  sources  of  L’nigraphics  11  instruction. 

Unigrupliics  is  a computerized,  three-dimensional  design  pro- 
gram that  has  become  essential  to  the  auto  industry  as  well  as  to 
other  inanufacuiring  businesses.  In  partnership  with  the  Michigan 
jobs  Commission  and  GM/UAWs  Joint  Training  Fund.  MCC  restruc- 
tured its  design  courses  to  include  specific  instruction,  simulation, 
and  lesinig  in  the  latest  L'nigraphics  mode.  \s  a result,  the  college 
^ trained  more  than  500  area  residents  in  the  siaic-of-(he-an  computer 

j software  program,  and  has  also  given  instruction  to  hundreds  of  oth- 

! ers  from  around  the  country  and  around  the  world. 

By  matching  its  educational  prognims  to  industry  needs,  in  this 
ruse  :i  call  bv  the  auto  industry  for  engineers  and  design  technicians, 
.>iu.  is  LsuDiislung  its  cam|)us  as  a leading  learning  center  for  stu- 

• dents  throughout  the  nation.  The  result  of  a program  such  as  the 

training  is  ihtii  Molt  graduates  are  now'  more  likely  to 
step  out  of  those  caps  and  gowns  riglii  into  waiting  jobs.  In  the  lust 
decade,  Moll  graduated  more  than  l.OOO  from  apprenticeship  pro- 
’ grams. 

It  is  clear  that  Mott  is  lied  to  the  Flint  economy  in  other  positive 
way.s.  Each  year  .Mott  spends  more  than  ,SI0  million  in  contracts  with 
local  vendors  for  eveiything  from  “construaion  and  banking  services 
j to  cleaning  supplies  and  light  bulbs.”  MCC  is  a major  area  employer 

■ with  1,382  full-time,  part-time,  and  student  employees  having  an 

annual  payroll  of  S24  million,  much  of  which  is  spent  in  the  commu- 

• nily  for  housing,  food,  clothing,  cars,  iilililies,  entertaiumeiU.  and  per- 
sonal and  professional  senices  of  all  kinds.  Add  to  this  the  S73  mll- 

j lion  in  financial  aid  that  students  received  last  year,  much  of  which 
finds  its  way  into  Flint,  and  the  Sl,15(r39  in  state,  federal,  and  other 
grants  Moll  brought  to  Cienesee  County,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  college 
' itself  is  pumping  millions  into  the  local  economy. 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSTITUnON: 

diaries  S.  Mott  Community  College 

LOCATION: 

1401  East  Court  Street 
Flint,  MI  48503-2089 
(810)  762-0200 

E^BUSHED: 

1923 

ENROLLMENT: 

9,754 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Two-Year  Associate  Degree 

TUITION: 

$2,152  Annual  Undergrad  Tuition  and  Fees 
$56.^0  per  credit  hour  (in  district) 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

156  full-time 
254  part-time 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS: 

Occupational,  2-year  Bachelors  Crcdiiahle 
Dental  Hygiene,  Dental  Assisting 
Culinary  Arts 
Para-Legal  Assistant 


Mott  Community  College  opened  it  doors  in  F)23  us  Flint  Junior 
('ollege,  governed  by  tlie  Flint  Board  of  F.ducaiion  and  using  cl;iss- 
rooms  in  Central  High  School.  It  moved  to  the  site  of  Oak  Grow 
Sanitarium  from  1933  to  1955,  then  relocated  to  its  present  site,  which 
was  in  1969  named  Genesee  Community  College. 

The  institution  was  renaiiKul  Charles  Sl(‘w:irl  Molt  Communii) 
College  following  the  death  of  Mott,  a college  trustee  and  director  <4 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  the  founder  of  the  Moll  I'oiiiulaiion. 
and  three-time  mayor  of  Flint,  it  was  Moll  w ho  donated  land  from  his 
estate  for  (he  college  campus  aiid  the  .Molt  roundation  that  proudetl 
financial  support  for  most  of  tlie  college  buildings.  It  was  also  Moil^ 
philosophy  that  shaped  coimnuDily-hased  education  in  Genesee 
County  and  caught  on  at  other  instiliiiions  that  sprung  up  across  the 


nation.  Recently,  MCC  rededicated  itself  to  the  basic  tenets  of  the 
community  college  philosophy. 

Now  more  than  16,000  students  attend  courses  and  programs  on 
MCC’s  main  campus,  its  Downtown  Campus,  and  at  extension  sites  in 
Genesee,  Lapeer,  Shiawassee,  and  Tuscola  counties.  This  number 
includes  all  non-candidate-for-dcgree  students.  Of  the  more  than 
9,000  students  enrolled  at  Mott  in  1996  as  matriculated  students 
seeking  a degree,  at  least  20  percent  were  minority  students- 1,427 
African  Americans,  195  Hispanics,  and  133  Native  Americans  among 
them. 

If  a motion  picture  is  made  about  Flint  and  Mott  Community 
College,  It  will  be  a more  hopeful  film  than  Roger  and  Me,  one  with  a 
happy  ending  for  the  countless  students  and  workers  who  arc  invigo- 
rating the  Flint  economy,  ^ 


Unigraphics  is  a computerized,  three- 
dimensional  design  program  that  has 
become  essential  to  the  auto  industry  as 
well  as  to  other  manufacturing 
businesses.  In  partnership  with  the 
Michigan  Jobs  Commission  and  GM/UAW'':^ 
Joint  Training  Fund,  MCC  restructured  its 
design  courses  to  include  specific 
instruction,  simulation,  and  testing  in 
the  latest  Unigraphics  mode.  a result, 
the  college  trained  more  than  500  area 
residents  in  the  state-of-the-art  compute 
software  program,  and  has  also  given 
instruction  to  hundreds  of  others  from 
around  the  country  and  around  the 
world. 


CuHice  Building.  Mott  Con^munity  College  campus.  Flint  t Michigan 


at  Air  Pollution 

University  Project  Seeks  Loiv  Cost  Solution 


Bnck  ovons  like  this  one  in  ju.ire/.  Mexico,  are  ranked  as  maior 
I ontriKitOr  ; lo  ool'ution  I'oni;  i M’l  ,o  IvjM’e.’  h*  •!.>*' 


Anew  Mexico  state  university  chemistry  team  aims  to 
REDUCE  air  pollution  FROM  BRICK  OVEN  FIRES  IN  JUAREZ 
USING  CHEAP  AND  AVAILABLE  M AT ER 1 ALS-51  MPLY,  CLAY  AND 
WATER. 

R()bc‘rl  .Mar(|iicv.,  a i;radiiak*  suidciu  of  chemistry  at  NMSf,  says  the 
brickmakers  "are  not  going  lo  lake  ami*polliuaiii  measures  if  iheyVe 
going  U)  be  painful.  We  ha\e  lo  work  will)  whal  Is  already  here-tlic 
ground,  llie  sun,  ihe  waler-and  noi  devise  expensive  and  complicated 
kchnology  to  clean  llie  environment." 

.Mar((ue/.  is  one  of  a trio  this  summer  to  build  an  e?%pcrimenlal. 
cleaner-burning  brick  oven  in  a Mexican  colonia,  one  of  the  many  scpiai- 
ler  neighborhoods  buili  along  jiiare/  landfills.  .Antonio  Lara.  .NMSl'  assis- 
tant profe.ssor  of  chemistry,  received  a grant  from  the  HI  Paso 

('omnumily  Foundation  and  a private  health  and  community  develop- 
ment organization  named  FHM.AH  (Kederacidn  Mexican  a de 
■Asociaciones  I^rivadas  de  Salud  y Desarrollo  Comimitario)  for  the  pro- 
ieci.  which  also  imohed  graduate  student  Alba  Corral. 

I.ara  said  that  once  perfected,  the  r(‘search  could  be  applied  in 
industry  to  improve  air  (juality:  "The  beauty  of  the  idea  lies  in  its  .sim- 
pliciu." 

Juarez  has  about  jOO  brick  ovens,  which  are  ranked  as  the  third 
largest  contributor,  after  traffic  and  industry,  lo  pollution  along  tbe  Hi 
Paso-Juarez  border,  according  to  FHMAP.  Most  bricks  are  produced  in 
backs ard  operations  rather  than  factories  here.  To  heal  the  ovens  that 
bake  brick,  the  people  burn  any  available  combustible  inateriaLs-wood 
pallets,  tires,  or  other  wa.sies.  Juarez  has  outlawed  the  burning  of  tires. 
Lara  .said,  but  most  officials  will  agree  that  the  practice  will  continue  in 
secret  as  long  as  the  poor  brickmakers  are  desperate  for  inexpensive 
fuel-  For  the  j)ast  several  months,  they  have  been  rccjiiired  to  burn  saw- 
dust. which  is  purchaseil  from  lumber  mills  around  the  city. 

About  a decade  ago.  FHMAP  and  Los  Alamos  National  Uboratory  cre- 
aletl  a school  in  Juarez  to  stiuh  ways  in  which  hrickmakers  coiiltl  elimi- 
nate i)ollution  aiul  impro\e  the  brick-making  process.  Natural  gas  was 
the  answer,  said  Marijiiez.  who  worked  briefly  as  a stiuleni  researcher  for 
the  laboratory.  Natural  gas  burned  cleaner  hut  was  more  expensive. 
Wlu'ii  tiu'  peso  devaluated  in  P)‘)S,  the  brickmakers  returned  to  burning 
trash. 

The  NMSl  oven  attempts  lo  clean  the  majority  of  air  pollutants  from 
burning,  a.ssumiiig  that  brickmakers  will  continue  iisltig  tbe  cheapest 
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fuel  available,  ll  sends  its  noxious  fumes  throuj’h  a i)ipe  from  its  liood  to 
a hole  in  the  ground.  Most  of  the  soot  will  become  irappeti  in  the  tiiri 
and  clays.  Another  pipe  travels  into  the  hood  of  a neighboring  oven  and 
empties  most  of  its  remaining  emissions  (here.  Onb  one  oven  will  be 
burning  at  a time.  They  then  take  turns  sending  emissions  from  one 
direction  to  the  other.  Marque;:  said. 

The  polluted  clays  e\entually  will  be  used  to  ineke  more  bricks,  and 
u have  shown  no  difference  in  strength  in  these  new  blackened  “soot 
bricks,"  Marquez  said. 

“What  a lab  we  have”  sighed  Marquez,  who  travels  to  Juarez,  weekly 
to  conduct  experiments.  "V(e’\e  got  burning  tires,  ugly  smoke.  You  would 
never  be  able  to  model  this  in  the  1. S.  lab  and  not  break  emironmental 
codes.” 

The  team  has  a deep  conimilnicnt  to  the  project.  (Corral,  whose  home 
is  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  said:  ”1  want  to  help  with  the  problems  of  m\ 
countr)’.  This  project  is  a special  opportunity  for  nic.“  Lara,  a native  of 
Rerino.  N.M..  has  watched  smog  in  the  HI  Ra.so-Juare/  area  grow  along 


MAKWG  Bricks  from  Sweat! 
- -SoiL,  AND  Soot 


“They  say  when  the  smoke  moves  near  you,  it  meaiir^?^ 
you're  pretty,”  said  Alba  Corral,  turning  to  avoid  it. 

On  a spring  day  in  Judrez  Colonia  68,  the  smoke  is  thick, 
as  usual.  Music  blares  loudly  from  a nearby  factory  into  the 
colonia,  where  the  only  people  around  this  aliemoon  are 
women,  children,  and  the  brickmakers.  The  smoke  from 
making  bricks  follows  a girl  coming  home  from  school 
wafts  near  three  little  children  next  door  who  sing  to  the  faC' 
lory  music,  and  trails  across  the  muddy  path  to  a wx>raan 
who  washes  clothes  outside  her  cardboard  house 
. Corral,  along  with  NMSU  colleagues  Antonio  Lara  and 
Robert  Marquf asks  questions  of  brickmakers  Jose 
Contreras,  40,  and  Teodoro  Molina,  68.  as  they  feed  an  oven 
fire  with  a mound  of  sawdust.  The  o\en  is  ahot:  eight  fee: 
underground,  and  the  men  below  appear  buried  they  feed 
the  fire. 

Contreras  began  this  work  when  he  was  sevf:.  .ears  old 
and  prefers  it  to  punching  in  hourly  at  the  maquiladoras,  the 
foreign-owned  factories  located  mo.stiy  in  the  heJer  areas 
of  Mexico. 

Molina,  w'ho  has  w’orked  at  the  brick  o\ens  1 30  vears. 
says  there  are  few  jobs  for  an  old  man.  Sawdust  the  on]» 
new  thing,  and  he  doesn't  like  it  as  well  as  odier  ii'^ter-  and 
hotter-burning  trash  like  tires.  But  when  tires  zrA  pla:>tics 
are  used  to  raise  the  temperature,  he  desenbef  ne  arr 
"repugnant.” 


with  the  regions  l)urgL’oning  population. 

“Pollution  doesn’t  respect  iniernaiional  borders.  It’s  not  a Juarez 
problem:  it's  a world  problem,”  Lara  said, 

This  (irticiv  aTTean  courtesy  of  Sew  Mexico  State  Vuiversity 


Juarez  has  about  400  brick  ovens, 
which  are  ranked  as  the  third 
largest  contributor,  after  traffic 
and  industry,  to  pollution  along 
the  El  Paso-Judrez  border 
according  to  FEMAP. 
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for  Multil  Ingual  Justice 


BY 

Patrick  Harwood 


All  booths, 
headphones, 
microphones, 
and  televisions 
mounted  on 
the  walls 
allow  for 
simultaneous 
and 

consecutive 
interpreting 
exercises  that 
the  professor 
can  direct  and 
monitor  from 
a high-tech 
podium  at  the 
front  of  the 
large  room. 


//rjlHE  BABY  IS  LEARN- 

n liNG  TO  walk!”  says 
I Virginia  Bonmaniun  of 
JL  her  infant  graduate 
program  in  Bilingual  Legal 
Interpreting.  “And  Tm  a single  par- 
ent." she  adds  with  a laugh. 

Rut  what  a proud  parent  she  is. 
Interviewed  at  the  state-of-the-art 
interpreting  facility.  Beninanian 
had  a rare  chance  to  review  ail  that 
has  happened  with  the  program 
o\er  the  past  few  years.  “I*ve  just 
been  too  busy  to  reflect  on  the 
accomplishments,"  she  said.  “But  I 
know  we  wouldn't  be  where  we  are 
without  the  overwhelming  institu- 
tional support  and  some  ke\  out- 
side funding  assistance." 

The  I'niversity  of  (diarlesioiTs 
Master  of  Arts  in  Bilingual  Legal 
Interpreting  is  the  only  interpreting 
degree  program  of  its  kind  in 
North  America.  The  classes  take 
place  in  an  impressive  and  attrac- 
tive center  that  Benmaman  herself 
helped  design  to  meet  international 
.standards  for  interpreting  facilities. 
In  March,  the  facility  was  officially 
dedicated  and  named  the  Nelson 
Mullins  Riley  & Scarborough  L.L.R 
Bilingual  U*gal  Interpreting  Facility, 
after  the  South  Carolina  law  firm 
that  provides  major  financial  sup- 
port for  the  fledgling  program. 

An  “Acute  and  growing” 
Need 

“The  need  for  legal  interpreters 
is  acute  and  growing."  .said  L.S.  Sen. 
Lrnest  llollings  (D-S.C.)  in 
when  he  announced  the  State 
Justice  Institute  grant  to  the 
I’niversity  of  Charleston.  S.C..  for  its 


proposed  interpreting  program. 

This  need  is  due  to  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  immigrants, 
particulary  Ili.spanics,  w'ho,  legal  or 
otherwise,  are  coming  to  America. 
I'.S.  court  systems,  especially  those 
in  California,  Fhmida,  the 
Southwest,  and  Northeast,  are 
struggling  with  a surge  in  cases 
involving  “lingustic  minorities."  In 
199-1,  state  and  municipal  courts 
held  nearly  l.S  million  interpreted 
proceedings.  In  federal  courts, 


from  1989-92,  the  number  of  inter- 
preted proceedings  tripled  to 
"".OGO.  and  in  199b,  reached 
102, 000. 

At  stake  are  the  L.S. 
Constitutions  guarantees  of  due 
process  and  equal  protection  under 
the  law  for  all  residents.  "Withouj 
interpreters  to  translate  complex 
legal  testimony  that's  heard  in  court 
in  various  languages,  etjual  access 
to  justice  is  a hollow  promise,"  .said 
Sen.  llollings. 


Or  Virginia  Benmaman  directs  the  University  of  Charlosion.  S C's  graduate 
p'Ogram  in  Bilingual  I egai  Intorproting. 


The  need  for  a system  to  train 
and  certify  legal  interpreters 
becomes  even  more  apparent  when 
you  look  at  demographic  projec- 
tions that  estimate  the  Hispanic 
population  in  the  LIS.  could  top  ^0 
million  by  the  first  decade  of  the 
21  St  century',  and  an  Asian  popula- 
tion here  of  12  million. 

WHY  Charleston? 

Charleston,  S.C.,  and  the  sur- 
rounding region,  called  the 
Lovvcounty;  with  but  small  Hispanic 
populations,  might  strike  some  as 
jm  unusual  location  for  a graduate 
degree  program  focusing  on 
English/Spanish  legal  interpreta- 
tion, 

’*lt  recognizes  our  larger  com- 
mitment to  the  nation,  and  our  ori- 
entation towards  good  programs 
and  courses  that  address  social  and 
economic  needs,”  says  Wayne 
Patterson,  Charleston's  dean  of 
graduates  studies.  "And  there  was  a 
fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances that  came  together  with 
Ginny  (Benmaman),  the  funding 
from  the  State  Justice  In.stitutc.  and 
the  private  funding  from  Nelson 
Mullins." 

The  new  program  also  fits  with 
school  President  Alex  Sanders'  goal 
of  making  the  campus  and  curricu- 
lum more  international  and  multi- 
cultural. 

"1  do  get  that  question,"  says 
Benmaman.  "Why  Charleston,  and 
not  Miami,  Los  Angeles,  or  New 
York,  for  a program  like  this?  The 
answer  is  that  there  are  very  few 
academics  who  have  positions  in 


higher  education  who  are  also 
involved  in  interpreting.  To  start 
such  an  academic  program,  you 
really  need  someone  with  both 
backgrounds." 

That  imi(iue  someone  is  Dr. 
Virgina  "Ginny"  Benmaman. 

“Fascinated  with  the 

WHOLE  PROCEDURE” 

A Spanish  professor  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Charleston  since  Wl), 
Benmaman's  academic  specialty 
had  been  in  language  teaching  and 
in  training  .students  to  be  foreign 
language  teachers.  But  her  interests 
began  to  change  in  the  late  '"Os 


when  she  started  receiving  more 
and  more  requests  from  local 
courts  to  perform  interpretation  for 
Span  ish  -speaki  ng  defendants. 

"1  becam  ' fascinated  with  the 
whole  procedure,"  Betimaman  says 
of  her  forays  into  the  court  system. 
"And  1 began  to  think  about  what  is 
re{|uired  of  professional  interpret- 
ing, what  kind  of  training  is  need- 
ed." 

^Iiat  she  found  was  that,  other 
than  a few  certificate  programs 
around  the  country,  very  little  train- 
ing-if  any~is  being  given  to  people 
la.sked  with  interpreting  the  I’.S. 
judicial  process  for  defendants  who 


speak  little  or  no  English,  and 
whose  jiKstice  systems  back  home 
are  radically  different  from  ours. 

"In  the  past,  and  .still  today  in 
many  courts,  when  a Spanish- 
speaking  defendant  is  brought  in, 
the  person  who  ends  up  doing  the 
interpreting  is  the  cleaning  lady,  or 
a secretary  who  took  a year  or  two 
of  Spanish  in  high  .school  or  col- 
lege, or  maybe  a relative  of  the 
defendant,"  says  Benmaman. 

Benmaman  began  to  immerse 
herself  in  the  field.  She  became  a 
certified  federal  conn  interpreter. 
She  has  taught  interpreting  in  New 
Jersey  and  Minnesota.  She  became 
active  in  professional  interpreting 
organizations,  including  the  Federal 
('mirt  Interpreters  Advisory  Board. 
Site  has  also  written  c.xtensively  on 
the  subject.  Benmaman  is  the 
senior  author  of  The  Bilingual 
Dictionary  of  Criminal  Justice 
Terms,  and  she  wrote  The  Bilingual 
Handbook  for  Public  Safety 
Professionals,  wliicb  is  used  by  sev- 
eral Charleston  County  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 


any-is  being  given  to  people 
interpreting  the  U.S.  judicial  process  for 
speak  little  or  no  English,  and  whose 
back  home  are  radically  different 
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You  might  presume  that  another 
factor  in  Benmaman's  interest  in 
developing  this  program  is  that  she 
herself  is  Hispanic  or  of  Hispanic 
heritage.  Not  so.  Her  parents  were 
German-educated  Russians  who 
lived  in  Iran  for  many  years.  The 
Doubchan  family  came  to  America 
in  1945.  Young  Ginny  grew  up  on 
Long  Island  and  was  trilingual  in 
Farsi,  German,  and  English.  But  it 
was  the  Spanish  language  and  cul- 
ture “that  always  fascinated”  her. 
she  says. 

While  studying  at  the  I'niversity 
of  Madrid,  she  met  her  future  hus- 
band, who  is  of  Spanish  Sephardic 
heritage.  She  spent  three  years  in 
Venezuela.  Her  academic  degrees 
are  also  a geography  tour:  B.S., 
University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  San 
Francisco  State  University;  and 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

“A  WHOLE  NEW 
DIMENSION” 

At  a time  when  many  profes- 
sionals might  be  winding  down 
their  careers,  Benmaman  is  excit- 
edly initiating  a whole  new  phase  to 
hers.  “She’s  really  stepped  out, 


taken  charge,  and  taken  on  a new 
role,”  says  Wayne  Patterson,  the 
graduate  dean.  “This  program  has 
given  her  a whole  new  dimension.” 

Benmaman  admits  to  a “mis- 
sionary zeal”  in  explaining  and 
spreading  awareness  of  the  new 
program.  She  sees  legal  interpret- 
ing as  an  emerging  profession  in 
this  country.  “There  is  a body  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  the  under- 
pinning of  this  profession,  which 
requires  ad\’ancecl  study. 

“The  interpreter  must  maintain 
a professional  demeanor  and  dis- 
tance, just  as  an  attorney  or  physi- 
cian has  with  a client  or  patient. 
However,  the  interpreter  is  not  an 
advocate  or  a legal  adviser  and  is 
not  working  for  any  side.  The  role 
of  the  interpreter  is  to  facilitate  the 
ability  of  both  sides  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other.” 

Model  Program 

“Sorry  we  didn't  think  of  it 
first,”  is  the  remark  Benmaman 
heard  recently  from  a colleague  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Benmaman  and  others  close  to  the 
program,  including  the  small  band 


of  first  students,  all  feel  they  are 
part  of  something  special. 
Bentnaman  sees  the  program  as  “a 
model  in  curriculum  and  facilities" 
that  she  says  is  attracting  in(|iiiries 
from  court  systems  and  other  col- 
leges alike. 

.\ccording  tf>  the  programs  Web 
site  { httpyA\\vw.cofc.edii/~'legaiini/). 
“The  state-of-the-art  interpreting 
facility  Is  furnished  with  several 
soundproof  booths  and  \ldeo. 
audio,  and  intrepreting  equipment 
that  will  offer  students  optimum 
conditions  for  developing  their 
interpreting  skills.” 

Students  recei\e  instruction 
from  Benmaman  and  interpreting 
experts  from  other  sehools  brought 
in  for  summer  courses,  which  are 
the  heart  of  the  program.  The 
course  asiuirements  are  set  up  so 
that  students  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  can  take  some  classes, 
such  as  those  dealing  with  U.S.  laws 
and  its  legal  sy.siems.  at  other  insti- 
tutions. The  core  interpreting 
eour.ses,  though,  must  be  taken  in 
Charleston  in  two  sets  of  summer 
sessions  over  the  course  of  two 


All  booths,  headphone.s.  micro- 
phones. and  televisions  mounted  on 
the  walls  allow  for  simultaneous 
and  consecutive  interpreting  exer- 
cises that  the  professor  can  direct 
and  monitor  from  a high-tech  podi- 
um at  the  front  of  the  large  room. 
Students  also  spend  time  view-ing 
and  analyzing  videotapes  of  actual 
court  cases  in  which  interpreters 
were  used,  such  as  the  testimony 
during  the  O.J.  Simpson  criminal 
trial  of  reluctant  witness  Rosa 
Lopez,  the  Salvadoran  maid  who 
worked  at  a house  near  Simpson's. 
A large  conference  table  sits  in  the 
middle  of  the  facility  allowing  for 
informal  discussions  ujid  more  tra- 
ditional lecturing. 

Benmaman  plans  to  keep 
enrollment  small  and  selective. 
“The  maximum  number  should  be 
limited  to  20  students  in  order  to 
keep  the  learning  atmosphere  inti- 
mate.” she  says. 

For  now,  her  goal  for  the  pro- 
gram is  “to  see  it  running  very 
smoothly.”  That  does  seem  a logical 
next  step  now  that  “the  baby  is 
learning  to  walk.” 

INTERPRET  THE  FUTURE? 

Ten  or  twenty  years  from  now, 
Benmaman  can  see  the  program 
having  explanded  in  different  areas 
to  meet  different  national  needs. 
She  says  that  there’s  a growing  need 
for  interpreters  in  medical  settings, 
immigration  hearings,  social  ser- 
vices, all  areas  of  law  enforcement, 
and  In  a multitude  of  international 
business  companies.  And  she  can 
envision  an  Asian  language  inter- 
preting component  being  devel- 
oped in  the  future  at  the  University 
of  ('diarleston. 

For  more  information  on  the 
University  of  Charle.sion's  Bilingual 
Legal  Iniepreting  graduate  pro- 
gram. please  call  the  University  of 
Charleston  graduate  studies  office 
at  (H03)  9 S3 -56k.  or  cheek  the 
program's  website  at  http:// 
wAuv.cofc.educ/~legallm/ 


years. 
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Iiniiiigralioii:  Boon  or  Bane? 


BY  GUSTAVO  A.  MELLANDER 


ODD  THAT  IN 
OUR  NATION  OF 
IMMIGRANTS, 

I MM  IG  RATION 
CONTINUES  TO  BE  SO  CONTROVER- 
SIAL. How  ironic  that  this  sub(ect  is 
controversial  among  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  immigrants. 
But  perhaps  we  should  not  be  so 
surprised,  for  there  is,  I fear,  a long 
history  of  bigoted  resentment  and 
discrimination  against  the  newest 
of  immigrants.  Irish,  Swedes, 
Chinese,  and  Italians,  to  name  a 
few.  have  all  had  to  overco'~^e 
rejection  and  at  times  violence.  As 
we  ajiproach  the  21st  century,  mat- 
ters haven't  changed  that 
much-just  the  cast  of  characters. 
Depending  on  whom  you  ask  and 
where  you  are,  the  issue  of  immi- 
gration leads  people  to  very  differ- 
ent, often  contradiciory  conclu- 
sions. 

Of  necessity,  Washington  has 
always  been  a key  player  in  the 
national  debate.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Clinton  administration  has 
poured  more  money  and  political 
capital  into  addressing  the  immi- 
gration issue  than  has  any  other 
administration  in  recent  times.  It 
has  doubled  the  budget  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  while  most  other  govern- 
ment agencies  have  suffered  sub- 
stantial cuts.  It  has  increased  the 
number  of  Border  Patrol  agents  by 
about  -45  percent,  and  it  deported 
2S.000  more  undocumented  immi- 
grants in  the  1906  fiscal  year  than 
it  did  four  years  ago.  It  has  also 
weeded  out  abuse  in  the  political 
asylum  process. 


In  1996,  President  Clinton 
signed  a bill  that  imposed  some  of 
the  toughest  measures  in  decades 
against  illegal  immigrants.  The 
administration’s  record  illustrates 
the  tensions  between  law  and  polit- 
ical pressures  that  have  defined  its 
position  on  nearly  every  immigra- 
tion issue  it  has  encountered.  Given 
the  realities  of  politics  and  its 
harsh  consequences-including 
political  implications  in  the  states 
with  large  immigrant  populations- 
C1  inton  has  walked  a fine  line. 

On  the  other  side,  champions  of 
the  Republican  immigration 
changes  have  been  led  by 
Congressmen  H.  Clay  Shaw,  Jr.  {R- 
Fla.),  chairman  of  the  Human 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  Rep.  Lamar  Smith  (R-Texas) 
chairman  of  the  House  judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
They  recently  defended  the  OOP’s 
plans  to  forestall  the  welfare  pay- 
ments to  legal  aliens.  From  1982  to 

1995,  they  noted,  the  number  of 
aliens  receiving  SSI  (supplemental 
security  income)  benefits 
increased  by  500  percent,  and  by 

1996,  legal  aliens  received  more 
than  half  the  cash  benefits  from 
the  SSI  program  for  the  elderly. 
Many  immigrants,  they  argue,  come 
to  the  L’nited  States  specifically  to 
benefit  from  our  nation’s  liberal 
welfare  laws.  And  further,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  American  tjix- 
payers  provide  $8  billion  year  in 
and  year  out  for  these  benefits. 

Shaw  and  Smith  believe  that 
their  reform  plans  are  necessary’  to 
check  this  growing  entitlement 


program.  Spared  from  their  cuts 
were  the  disabled,  the  young,  and 
the  elderly.  .Nonetheless,  under  the 
GOP  plan,  only  60  percent  of  all 
non-citizen  residents  would  contin- 
ue to  receive  financial  assistance. 
The  other  40  percent,  according  to 
both  Congressmen,  comprises  indi- 
viduals who  are  healthy  and  ftilly 
capable  of  holding  a steady  job. 
Cutting  off  their  benefits  would 
save  the  government  $3  billion. 
Their  support,  they  contend,  should 
come  mainly  from  their  relatives. 

Once  again,  the  specter  of  the 
lazy  immigrant  who  lakes  more 
than  he  gives  is  raised.  Long  a part 
of  Americana,  it  has  played  well  in 
generations  gone  by.  But  is  it  accu- 
nite?  Not  according  to  the  National 
Research  Council  (NRC).  Im- 
migrants. they  find,  are  actually  an 
economic  boon  to  the  overall 
economy. 

In  a new  report  published  by 
NRC  entitled  Sew  Americatn. 
economist  James  P.  Smith  of  the 
Rand  Corporation  states  that  immi- 
gration-legal and  illegal-might 
add  as  much  as  billion  to  the 
economy  annually  without  hinder- 
ing the  employment  opportunities 
of  American  citizens.  According  to 
Smith,  “...the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  are  enjoying  a healthier 
economy  as  the  result  of  the 
increased  supply  of  labor  and 
lower  prices  that  result  from  immi- 
gration,” 

The  Washhigton  Post  recently 
reported  that  New  York  city  has 
been  rejuvenated  by  scores  of 
immigrants  who  work  hard,  pay 
taxes,  and  support  the  city’s  infra- 


structure  and  communities.  In  the 
19"0s  and  19H()s,  as  many  as 

100.000  New  Yorkers  fled  the  city 
for  the  suburbs.  They  were  replaced 
by  hard-working  immigrants.  In  the 
19 9 Os-in  fact,  every  year  this 
decade-the  city  has  absorbed  an 
average  113,000  immigrants,  who 
have  helped  neighborhoods  avoid 
social,  cultural,  and  economic 
decay.  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  has 
staled.  “This  city  is  the  great  exam- 
ple of  why  immigration  can  be  an 
extremely  positive  thing  for 
America." 

Immigrants,  rattier  than  taking 
more  than  they  give,  are  in  many 
cases  exploited  by  private  enter- 
prises as  well  as  by  public  agen- 
cies. Ifban  communities  look  upon 
them  as  a docile,  cheap  source  of 
labor,  unwilling  to  cause  problems 
or  complain  about  economic  or 
social  hardships.  Immigrants,  par- 
ticularly Hispanic  Americans,  often 
endure  low  wages  and  abuse.  Mike 
Curtis,  an  anthropologist  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  calls 
this  a “paradox":  “1  see  Latino 
neighborhoods  that  have  definitely 
gotten  poorer,  where  there  is  a dou- 
bling and  tripling  up  of  families  in 
houses,  where  they  can’t  afford  to 
buy  food,  hut  we  have  not  really 
seen  an  increase  in  crime." 

Likewise  in  education,  ilispanic 
children  often  attend  overcrowded, 
under- e({uipped  .schools.  Last  year 
in  New  York  city,  there  were  91,000 
more  students  than  seats  in  the 
city’s  schools.  The  schools  absorb 

20.000  new  students  a year,  many  of 
whom  are  children  of  immigrants. 
And  they  are  more  tolerant  of  these 


conditions.  They  often  lack  Rnglish 
skills,  which  inhibits  them  from 
voicing  their  opinions.  But  after  a 
while,  the  public  education  system 
itself  is  so  overwhelmingly  negative 
that  many  parents  simply  choose  to 


avoid  it.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
increase  the  number  of  Hispanic 
students  in  higher  education  until 
their  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  vastly  improved. 

Helpful  or  hurtful,  boon  or 


bane,  asset  or  liability?  Discussions 
inside  Washington-in  the  federal 
legislature  and  in  think  tanks- 
often  frame  the  immigration  debate 
in  stark,  contrasting  polarities. 
Seeing  the  issue  with  a human  face, 


however,  allows  us  to  realize  that 
while  some  immigrants  might 
deliberately  exploit  social  pro- 
grams, most  strive  to  do  their  best 
and  to  sec  their  dreams  realized. 
That  is  why  they  left  their  home- 


In a new  report  published  by  NRC 
entitled  New  Americans,  economist 
James  P.  Smith  of  the  Rand 
Corporation  states  that 
immigration-legal  and  illegal- 
might  add  as  much  as  $1  billion  to 
the  economy  annually  without 
hindering  the  employment 
opportunities  of  American  citizens. 
According  to  Smith,  “...the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  are  enjoying 
a healthier  economy  as  the  result  of 
the  increased  supply  of  labor  and 
lower  prices  that  result  from 
immigration.” 


lands  and  accepted  harsh  changes 
of  lifestyle,  language,  and  culture.  It 
is  not  easy  to  make  that  transition. 
And  among  Hispanics,  immigrants 
invariably  arc  family-oriented,  hop- 
ing to  make  it  in  America  so  that 
their  children  can  secure  a good 
education  and  have  a better  life. 

/);:  Mcllandcr  is  a professor  at 
(ie(nge  Mason  [ nh'ersiiy. 
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k18l5,  A'-rCR  YEARS  OF 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  A 
MONEYLESS  THOMAS 

Jefferson  sold  6,000 
OF  HIS  BOOKS  TO  CONGRESS  TO  RAISE 
• SOME  CASH  FOR  HIMSELF  AND  TO 
START  A LIBRARY  IN  WASHINGTON 
THAT  WOULD  SERVE  AS  A REPOSITORY 
••  FOR  ALL  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 
AND  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  NATION. 

Thai  library  became  known  as 
the  Library  of  ('ongress  and  is  die 
■ bif>i>esl  library  in  the  world,  hoiis- 
: inn  more  than  III  million  materi- 
als. including  books,  maps. 

; records.  CI)-l\().VtS,  video  and 
. audiotapes,  pamphlets,  movies, 
aliases  and  historical  documents 
such  the  (lUlenherg  Bible,  the 
!()ih  centurs  Codex  (a  book  of 
prhileges  granted  to  (lolunibiis).  a 
15^"  Mexican  treatise  on  the  nali\e 
languages,  and  a ISh2  letter  written 
by  llernan  Cories  to  Charles  v,  rec- 
; onimending  that  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  be  {Hit  under  the  protection 
of  the  crown.  .Among  the  original 
books  that  Jefferson  sold  to 
. Congress  were  200  books  in 
Spanish  or  on  latin  America. 
. Portugal,  and  Spain,  holdings  that 
helped  launch  an  important  divi- 
• sion  of  the  Library  of  Congress-lhe 
^ lli.spanic  l)i\ision. 

'Thomas  Jefferson  was  such  a 
• lover  of  the  Hispanic  world  that 
.■  once  when  he  traveled  overseas,  he 
. bought  'TO  copies  of  a book  called 
: Beales  Coniealarios  because  lie 
: feared  one  w’ould  become  dam- 
I aged  (luring  his  trip  home.”  said 
! Barbara  Tenenbaum.  a specialist  on 


Mexican  culture  at  the  Hispanic 
Division.  “He  then  wrote  letters  to 
|)eopIe  all  over  the  country  trying 
to  find  a place  where  his  books 
would  be  safely  stored.” 

His  interest  in  Latin  America 
was  evident  in  many  of  Jiis  writings. 
For  example,  in  1809,  Jefferson 
wrote:  “Mexico  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  countries  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, and  merits  our  attention.” 
In  1820,  he  said,  ”I  should  rejoice 
to  .see  the  fleets  of  Brazil  and  the 
L’liited  Stales  riding  together  as 
brethren  of  the  same  family  and 
pursuing  tlie  same  object.” 

It  would  take  nearly  125  years 
before  anything  was  done  with  the 
collection  of  books  in  Spanish  and 
about  Latin  America.  Portugal,  and 
Spain  that  Jefferson  had  sold. 
Finally,  in  1939,  with  generous 
financial  support  and  encourage- 
ment from  philinthropist  Archer 
M.  Huntington,  a noted  Hispanist 
and  former  president  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  the 
Library  established  the  Hispanic 
Division,  which  houses  more  than 
two  million  books  and  magazines. 
The  Hispanic  Division  is  located  in 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Building,  the 
oldest  of  tlie  library’s  three  build- 
ings and  the  one  that  is  the  center- 
piece  of  the  library's  Centennial 
celebration  this  year.  It  is  the  only 
division  in  the  library  founded 
through  private  philanthropy  rather 
than  Congre.ssional  funding. 

"The  [Hispanic  Division [ has 
never  had  the  exposure  that  it 
de.serves,”  said  Angela  Zavala,  a fan 

3,1 


of  the  lli.spanic  Division  and  chair 
of  the  divisions  Friends  of  the 
Library  committee.  "But  as  the 
Latino  community  grows,  the 
Hispanic  Division  vvill  grow 
immensely.” 

The  division  is  a center  for 
study  of  the  cultures  and  societies 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Latin 
America,  and  the  Caribbean,  and 
other  areas  where  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  influence  have  been 
significant,  such  as  the  Lniled 
Slates  and  the  Philippines.  Study 
can  be  done  of  all  periods  from 
Columl)ian  limes  to  the  present. 
The  library  also  is  a repository  of 
related  documents,  books,  maga- 
zines, selected  .scholarly  journals, 
newsletters,  films,  and  Latin 
American.  I'.S.  Hispanic,  Spanish, 
and  !h)riugue.se  newspapers  and 
recordings  “of  research  value  and 
worth  keeping  for  posterity,”  said 
(leorgette  Magas.sy  Dorn,  chief  of 
the  Hispanic  Division. 

"It  is  a great  honor  for  peoi)!e 
from  around  the  world  to  he 
included  in  the  Library  ofCongre.ss 
catalog,”  said  Magassy  Dorn. 

Hven  tmlav  funding  remains  a 
challenge  for  the  Hispanic  Division. 
The  federal  government  consi.stent- 
ly  has  reduced  its  .share  of  funds 
for  the  librarv  s budget,  forcing 
library  officials  to  freeze  hiring,  to 
avoid  filling  vacant  positions,  and 
to  turn  to  the  private  sector  for 
help.  Tlie  private  sector  has  helped 
in  different  ways.  .Many  of  the  divi- 
sion's holdings,  particularlv  books, 
have  been  donaied,  often  by  the 


authors  ihemsolvcs;  and  some*  ('om- 
panies  have  funded  internships  so 
that  the  library  could  gel  the  addi- 
tional employees  needed. 

“We  operate  on  a lot  of  good 
will,”  said  Tenenbaiim.  who  also 
serves  as  editor  of  the 
fificyclopcdia  of  la  tin 
History  and  Culture.  “A  lot  of  p(*o- 
ple  come  to  work  here  for  free, 
because  we  are  so  undersiafled. 
that's  how  we  survive.” 

Despite  the  financial  challenges, 
the  division  has  gained  a reputation 
for  excellence.  Visitors  from  all  over 
the  world  lour  and  use  the  division 
when  the\  are  in  Washington,  among 
iheiii  amltassadors.  lawmakers,  ami 
even  King  Juan  (larlos  of  Spain.  “ I l 
is  a great  place  to  work  because 
every  day  is  different.”  said 
Tenenbaum.  People  from  other 
countries  will  come  in  and  say,  A\e 


can't  get  this  at  home'” 

The  primary  role  of  the 
Hisj)anic  Division  is  to  develop  fur- 
ther the  Spanish,  Poriugiiese,  and 
Caribbean  collections,  to  facilitate 
(heir  use,  and  to  explain  and  inter- 
pret them  through  puhlished 
guides,  bibliographies  and  studies. 
Since  its  establishment,  the  division 
has  endeavored  to  develop  and 
puhlisli,  at  times  thmugli  coopera- 
tive programs  v\uh  other  institu- 
tions. some  of  the  more  importani 
basic  research  tools  in  the  field. 
Among  its  belter- known  publica- 
tions are  Hispanic  Americans  in 
Congress  a biographv 

of  ail  the  liispaiiic  members  of 
Congress,  and  the  Handbook  of 
Latin  Aniericafi  Studies,  a refer- 
ence guide  and  bibliograplu  of 
books  and  documents  related  to 
Latin  .\merica,  Portugal,  and  Spain 


As  a study  ceulcr,  the  division 
works  to  improve  communication 
among  scholars  interested  in 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Caribbean, 
and  Latin  American  affairs. 

Zavala  said  that  when  she 
arrived  in  the  United  Stales  from 
her  native  Argentina  in  19S2,  she 
began  doing  research  in  the 
Hispanic  Division  to  detertnine 
what  tvpe  of  business  she  would 
launch.  She  decided  to  develop  a 
book  that  would  serve  as  a 
resource  directory  for  and  about 
I’.S.  Latinos,  a book  that  is  now  m 
its  11th  edition-ihe  wildly  popular 
Hispanic  Yearbook. 

“Mv  compain  was  born  in  iliai 
division.”  Zavala  “Wlienever  I 
haven't  been  able  to  find  informa- 
tion that  I am  .seeking,  they  find  it 
It's  a wonderful  resource.” 

The  Hispanic  Division  has  manv 
offerings.  It  maintains  a collectitm 
of  political  and  historical  pam- 
phlets relating  to  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  and  Latin  America  for  tla 
P)()()-P)  jO  period,  and  another  col- 
lection of  more  recent  ()olilical 
pamphlets  dealing  primarily  with 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
Other  materials  relating  to  Spanish. 
Portuguese  or  imiltilingiial 
Caribbean  societies  include  manii 
scripts.  governiiKMil  miblicaiions. 
newspapers,  periodicals,  legal 
materials,  maps,  prints  and  pho- 
tographs, films,  and  music  The 
Library  of  C.ongress  has  long  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  obtaining  com- 
plete sets  of  official  gazettes, 
debates  of  parliamentary  bodies, 
and  all  other  significant  official 
publications  of  national  agencies, 
as  well  as  selected  provincial  or 
state  imprints.  As  a result,  its  col- 
lection of  official  Latin  American 
documents  is  among  the  strongest 
in  the  world. 

Ancient  texts  dating  back  from 
the  15 ill  Century  and  the  earliest 
laws  of  .Spain  are  among  the  docu- 
ments that  can  be  found  in  this  part 
of  the  librarv 

Tile  Archive  of  Hispanic 


Literature  on  Tape  maintains  the 
voice  and  video  recordings  of 
selections  of  the  writings  of  con- 
temporary poets  and  jirosi*  writers 
from  the  I'nited  Slates,  Latin 
America,  llie  Spanish -speaking  and 
non-Spanish  speaking  Caribbean, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  Recorded  to 
date  are  some  (i2()  authors;  among 
them  are  several  Sobe!  Laureates, 
including  tiabnela  Mistral  and 
Pablo  .\eriida,  both  from  Chile; 
Juan  Ramon  jimeiiez.  \icente 
Aleixandre.- and  Camilo  Jose  Cela. 
all  from  Spain.  .Miguel  Angel 
•\slurias  from  (iualemala;  and 
Cabriel  tiarcia  Manpie/  from 
(adombia.  Other  authors  mclude 
Jorge  [.uis  Borges.  Mario  Vargas 
L osa,  Carlos  Luenies.  Nelida  Pindn, 
and  Isabel  Allende. 

The  archive  includes  as  well 
readings  bv  many  I S.  Latino 
authors,  including  Rodolfo  \nava. 
Denise  Chavez.  Rosario  Ferre,  aiul 
Roberto  Valero  The  book,  fbe 
.\rcbiiT  of  Hispanic  Literature  on 
tape:  A Descriptive  duide,  provides 
information  on  the  first  252  authors 
who  recorded  for  the  archive 
Researchers  nuv  listen  to  the 
recordings  of  the  authors  in  the 
Hispanic  Reading  Room 

■'There  has  been  an  explosion 
ol  (I  S.)  (.aimo  literature."  Magassv 
Dorn  said  “Latino  literature  pub- 
lished ill  the  Tiiited  Slates  has 
become  popular  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  Latino  literature  is  a 
genre  of  its  own.  and  I.atiiias  are 
emerging  as  a lorce  within  that 
genre.” 

The  Hispanic  Reading  Room, 
which  is  staffed  bv  r(*ierence  librari- 
ans who  orient  and  assist 
n'searchers.  has  computer  leriiii 
mils,  a reference  collection,  aiu!  var- 
ious pamphk't  files  and  studv  facili- 
ties The  librarv  is  online,  and  the 
Hispanic  Division's  home  page 
address  is  (hlip.//lcvvehloc  gov/rr/liisp). 


In  the  Winner’s  Circle 


C(Mk)mia  State  Polytechnic  University-Pomcma. 


BY  Roger  deitz 


By: 


OUR  BEST  RECKONING.  NOT  MANY  ACADEMIC  INSTlTUflONS 
BEGAN  THEIR  DAYS  AS  A HORSE  RANCH,  BUT  CALIFORNIA 

State  Polytechnic  University  at  Pomona  did.  Then  il 
grew  into  a distinguished  universiis  uiih  more  than  Ui.SOo 
students^^and  2,200  faculty  and  staff  members.  The  sior\  is  not  nieroK 
how  the  school  began  or  how  big  it  grew;  the  story  is  the  effort  that  keeps 
minority  siudenls  in  close  contact  with  fueulis  and  staff  so  that  the  stu- 
dents don’t  get  lost  in  the  ebb  luid  flow  of  life  on  a large  campus  That  is 
why  this  issue’s  Honor  Roll  recipient,  Cal  State  PolwI^Hiiona,  is  a horse  of 
a different  color! 

First,  the  horses.  W,  K.  Kellogg,  the  breakfast  cereal  enireprenciir 
famous  for  his  corn  flakes,  indulged  his  lifelong  passion  for  Arabian  hors- 
es by  purchasing  and  developing  3*’“'  acres  of  land  into  a w'orld-renowned 
Arabian  Horse  Ranch.  It  is  said  that  he  chose  the  actual  locatit)ii  for  the 
ranch  by  the  flip  of  a coin.  The  first  buildings  erected  were  horse  stables, 
which  remain  on  campus,  now  renamed  the  Cnion  Plaza.  Kellogg  affec- 
tionately called  this  hacienda-.slyle  horse  dormitory  his  '‘Arabian  Palace.” 
On  May  17,  W2.  Kellogg  donated  his  ranch,  including  H”*  prized  horses,  m 
the  University  of  California-wiih  one  stipulation.  In  return  for  his  gen- 
erosity, the  University  was  to  care  for  the  Arabian  horses  and  to  keeji  up/ 
the  Sunday  horse  shows  that  began  in  P)2*’.  'fhese  gatherings  drew  thou- 
sands of  people  for  many  years,  including  some  of  1 lolly  wood's  most  rec 
ogni/.ed  luminaries.  Recently,  a generous  S2.()S9,Of)()  gram  from  The  W.K. 
Kellogg  Foundation  of  Battle  Creek,  Mjch.,  was  bestowed  on  the  school  to 
help  restore,  renovate,  and  expand  the  ii,sc  of  ih(‘  original  Kellogg  home, 
now  called  Universiiv  Hou,se. 


The  legacy  ol  Kellogg’s  Arabian  lujrse  ranch,  and  of  ISO  acres  of  land 
purchased  by  Charles  B.  Voorhis  and  dedicated  for  (he  study  of  agriail- 
lure,  contributed  to  llic  agrarian  personalii\  of  Cal  State  Pol\ -Pomona. 
These  gifts  imparted  an  agricultural  tradition  that  even  today  helps  define 
this  polytechnic  institution.  In  1961  the  California  Stale  k'glslaiure  aiilhor- 
iz,ed  the  school  as  a polytechnic  college  Intended  to  niiphasi/e  " the 
applied  fields  of  agriculture,  engineering,  hiisiness,  home  economics,  and 
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Ollier  oicupiuiunal  and  ()rofe>sionul  fields.” 

Now.  on  iliis  i»rtai  ainipiis  of  l,-i00  acres  aiul  more  than  (lO  huilcl- 

minority  science  students  arc  p,eiiini»  the  best  of  both  worlds  in 
an  award-winning  program  They  enjoy  all  the  resources  of  a large 
school.  They  experience  the  pastoral  legacy  of  the  old  horse  ranch. 
.\nd  ihe\  receive  one-to-one  aiieniion.  On  campus  in  the  fall  of  199S 
were  2.-i85  .Mexican  .•Vmerican/Chicano.  r\  Central  .\merican,  \H{ 
South  .\merican.  62  Cuban.  -42  Puerto  Rican,  and  260  “other” 
Hispanic  students.  Plus  613  African-.American  and  OS  Nati\e 
American  students. 

The  award-winning  inmnaiion  that  endeavors  to  keep  minority 
science  students  in  touch  with  their  College  of  Science  mentors  is 
Sl’l‘S-ihe  sclU'oTs  Science  Kducalional  [•nhancemenl  Services  pro- 
gram. SKI'S  at  Cal  Stale  Pol\ -Pomona  is  for  Hispanic,  Black,  and 
AnuTican  Indian  students  majonng  in  any  department  in  the  College 
of  Science.  Dr  Paul  Hiemen/.  SKHS  coordinator,  notes  that  200  of  the 
250  members  of  SKKS  arc  Hispanic.  SP.KS  was  established  in  lOS"* 
and  recognized  in  1990  as  the  Outstanding  Institutional  .\d\ising 
Program  by  the  .National  .\cademic  .\dvising  Association.  Hiemen/ 
was  luuned  Outstanding  Advisor  for  his  development  and  coordina- 
tion activities. 

lliemenz  says,  “The  thing  I am  most  proud  of  is  the  accoinplish- 
meul  of  our  graduates  iuid  the  level  of  participation  of  our  students 
in  special  summer  iniliaii\es.  such  as  research  programs.  In  the  case 
of  the  premeds.  there  are  a number  of  preparation  courses.  SKHS  stu- 
dents have  really  excelled  in  this  regard.”  lliemenz  says  the  SK.KS  fac- 
ulty get  acquainted  with  the  students  as  they  mentor  iheiii.  encourag- 
ing them  to  find  out  where  they  are  headed.  He  stresses  that  the  men- 
tors get  to  know  the  students  well  and  often  call  to  their  alleiition 
special  opporlunilies  that  relate  to  their  career  goals. 

“One  of  the  things  we  try  to  do  in  my  program,”  he  says,  “is  to 
create  among  the  underrepresented  science  majors  a little  bit  of  the 
climate  that  might  e.xisi  in  a small  liberal  arts  college  where  ever\- 
body  is  looking  out  for  one  another,  where  everyone  knows  where 
j)eople  are  headed.  Tor  a large  state  institution,  we  have  created  (juile 
a special  climate.” 

lliemenz  says  that  the  students  themselves  refer  to  the  program  as 
the  “SKHS  famih."  More  than  30  faculty  members  from  dei)ariments 
in  the  College  of  Science  sene  as  SHTS  advisors.  Even'  student  has  an 
advisor  in  the  home  department  who  is  dedicated  to  working  with 
the  sludeiu. 

“Students  often  complain  that  lhc\  might  go  through  their  entire 
student  career  at  a large  iinivei'siiy  without  ever  seeing  an  advisor. 
That  is  not  the  case  for  the  siudeiils  in  this  program."  says  lliemenz. 
“We  have  created  a caring  emironmenl  in  which  we  see  to  it  tliai  stii- 
deius  have  ad\isors  ami  meet  wiih  ilieir  advisors.” 

SETS  Students  will  also  benefit  from  another  major  science  fund- 
ing .source.  Cal  State  Poly- Pomona's  College  of  Science  was  recently 
awarded  a S2.-4  million  grant  dislribiiied  by  MBPS,  the  Minority 
Biomedical  Research  Support  program,  a division  of  the  .National 
Insiiiuies  of  Health.  Tlie  grant  will  fund  a wiile  range  of  research  pro- 
jeets.  among  them,  ihe  study  of  muscle  fun  . research  on  the  avo- 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSTITUTION: 

California  Slate  Polytechnic  I'niversity-I’omona 

LOCATION: 

3801 W.  Temple  .Avenue 
Pomona,  CA  9r68 
(909)  809-PO1.V 

ESTABUSHED: 

1938 

ENROLLMENT: 

16,803 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Bachelor's 
Master's 

TUITION: 

Sl,918  (in-state;  includes  fees) 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

650  full-time 
300  part-time 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS: 

Biotechnology 
F.quinc  Sciences 
Apparel  Technology 

Engineering  and  Engineering Techiiologv 
Business  .Administniuon 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 

w\w.  esupomona . edu 


cado.  and  rc>caicli  ol  nicialKilic  cn/uiu'  |)lasiii  ii\  in  ilu- 
llippntanipiis " . u">.  tliais  die  linr'.c,  Inr  ilni'.c  i>l  um  ulio  arr  ir.nl 
iiu;  the  lioiM'  Miirr.  Miisl  ol  dii-  \lriran  \nu'i'K.in.  Ili'.paim'.  N.ilr-i 
American,  and  lAicilic  Maiider  sindem-'  p.miiip.mma  in  ilu-  MHUs 
pronrain  uill  be  recn.iied  In  ^l.l-.S 

'The  reMiiirce'.  provided  In  die  MliKS  l‘ioji'.iin  will  '.;rf.!i!\ 
expand  the  |•e^ear('ll  capahililv  oi  ( al  I’oK  I'oiiioiu,  ,|..'env  iiniv  i^i 
IV  I’re-'iileiil  Uoh  II  Sii/iiki  lliis  .iw.ird  .u  Uiiouii  .1.  i - .iini  i oli.t  ■ 
die  oiiN.indIm;  uoii-,  ilui  oiir  '-MS  pro'.;rani  lu-.  ivi  ;i  doiir.;  n ■: . 
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area  of  cxpiindinj’  ihe  oppominilies  of  higher  education  to  underrep- 
resented minorities,  while  involving  and  supj)oning  siudents  and  fac- 
ulty in  scientific  research  projects  that  have  great  merit " 

Also  in  place  to  help  Hispanic  students  is  the  Cesar  h.  Ch;l\e/. 
Center  for  Higher  Hducation.  Ernesto  0.  Rodnguez,  the  centers  coor- 
dinator, states.  “Our  primary  focus  is  to  serve  the  cniicano.  Latino,  and 
Hispanic  community  on  campus.  We  act  as  a center  of  information 
and  focus.  We  are  a great  support  unit  for  our  students.  If  our  stu- 
dents have  problems,  they  can  come  to  us  mid  ask  us  (juestions  and 
find  the  answers. 

“The  problem  in  a big  university  is  that  the  services  a large  school 
offers  are  very  scattered.  To  a student  who  has  ne\er  been  here 
before,  those  services  arc  hard  to  find.  The  siudcms  miglit  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  people  in  the  offices.  Vie  make  it  ver\-  friendly  for  stu- 
dents to  come  in  to  ask  quc.stions  aliout  everything. 

‘“We  also  conduct  a special  ceremony  for  the  students  when  the\ 
graduate  in  addition  to  the  regular  commencement.  It  is  very  faindy 
and  culture  oriented.  The  students  liave  a chance  lo  thank  euM-yoiie 
who  helped  them,  from  their  parents,  their  leuchers-anyone  at  tlie 
ceremony.  Tliey  scr^’c  as  role  models  for  the  young  children  who  arc 
present  to  continue  to  higher  education.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  speciiil  lUiention  given  to  the  needs  of  niinorli\ 
students  at  Cal  State  Poly-Pomona  iielp  to  make  it  special.  ^()lJ  might 
even  call  it  a thoroughbred  among  academic  insiiuiiions. 


'‘The  problem  in  a bi^  university  is 
that  the  services  a large  school 
offers  are  very  scattered.  To  a 
student  who  has  never  been  here 
before,  those  services  are  hard  to 
find.  We  make  it  very  friendly  for 
students  to  come  in  to  ask 
questions  about  everything." 

Ernesto  G.  Rodriguez,  coordinator. 

Cesar  E.  Chavez  Center  tor  Hk-htr  Education 


■ ■ ’ 
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Reclaiming  Culture  thrcmgh  Language 


BY 

Michelle  Adam 


THE  “GOOD  OLD  DAYS.” 
GRANDPARENTS  WERE 
SLAPPED  WITH  RULERS 
.FOR  INDULGING  IN  IT. 

Their  children  were  fined  for  iLsing 
it.  Todays  younger  generation  large- 
ly lives  without  it,  but  a few  arc  giv- 
ing it  a try. 

The  “it"  of  which  I write  is  the 
Spanish  language  of  our  ancestors. 
Particularly  in  .New  Mexico,  home 
to  the  largest  and  olde.st  population 
of  Hispanics  in  the  country,  efforts 


are  under  way  to  disco\er  and 
reclaim  what  was  once  theirs. 

Enriiiue  Umadrid,  associate 
professor  of  Spanish  at  the 
I niversity  of  .New  Mexico  (I  NM), 
describes  it  as  “a  massive  recon- 
struction." Me  sees  it  as  “repairing 
all  the  damage  of  a heritage  of  sub- 
ordination and  denigration." 

.\lthough  generations  of  New 
Mexican.^  have  spoken  Spanish 
since  the  first  Spani.sh  settlement 
here  in  1S08,  Hispanic  culture  and 
language  were  frowned  upon  after 
New  Mexico  gained  statehood  in 
1912.  According  to  The  Hispanic 
American  Almanac,  between  1900 
and  1930.  Ilispanics  began  attend- 
ing I’nited  States  public  .schools, 
where  they  experienced  attacks  on 
their  culture.  As  cited  in  the 
almanac,  “linguistic  intolerance 
was  reflected  in  the  English-only 
policies  and  anti-vSpanisIi  practices 
found  in  most  j)ublic  school  s\s- 
tems  throughout  the  country... 
Many  a Hispanic  child  was  pun- 
ished simply  for  speaking  Spanish 
at  school  or  in  the  classroom." 

Laniadrid.  a native  ()f  northern 
New  Mexico,  recalls  having  had  to 
pay  a penny  for  every  word  of 
Spanish  spoken  in  elementary 
school.  And  while  his  generation 
experienced  psychological  control 
o\x*r  its  language,  his  parents  lived 
through  more  corp()ral  punishment 
in  the  schools. 

“In  im  generation,  it  was  clear 
we  were  not  to  use  a word  of 
Spanish  in  the  school  buildings... 
It  was  something  to  be  rid  of  ...to 
be  stamped  out,"  he  says.  These 
efforts  to  erase  the  Spanish  lan- 


guage were  merely  part  of  a larger 
attempt  by  the  I nited  Slates  to  di.s- 
lance  Hispanics  from  their  Mexican 
roots  and  pride,  says  Laniadrid. 

The  attempts  at  acculturation 
have  worked,  explains  Laniadrid. 
now  that  many  parents  have  been 
afraid  to  pass  Spanish  on  to  their 
children;  many  New  Mexicans  are 
ashamed  to  be  associated  wiiii 
Mexico  as  well,  he  adds.  I'NM 
anthropologist  and  General  Honors 
Professor  Michael  Thomas,  who 
works  with  Laniadrid  on  “recon- 
structing" this  culture  loss,  sa\s 
many  parents  have  attempted  to 
protect  thei:  children  from  the 
same  humiliation  that  they  experi- 
enced. “Their  parents  and  grand- 
parents were  ashamed  for  speaking 
Spanish,  while  Hispanic  students 
today  carry  a lot  of  shame  for  not 
knowing  Spanish." 

Thomas  and  Laniadrid  are  run- 
ning a now  IS-year-old  program  at 
I'.NM  called  “Conexiones"  in  an 
attempt  to  reintroduce  students  to 
the  culture  and  language  they 
failed  to  learn  growing  up.  More 
than  GOO  students  have  moved 
through  this  four-week  summer 
program  since  its  inception,  travel- 
ing to  their  original  homelands  in 
Mexico  and  Spain  and.  for  compar- 
ative study,  to  Puerii)  Rico,  the  other 
great  I’.S. /Latino  homeland. 
Sludenls  live  with  Spanish-speak- 
ing families,  and,  through  language, 
literature,  and  history  classes  as 
well  as  personal  interviews  with 
natives  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, they  become  familiar  with 
their  mots. 

“Its  very  powerful  eniotionallv. 


A 
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Vi'c’ve  had  suidems  almosi  cvct\  forced  lo  speak  Hnglish,  when  al 

year  who  liave  sought  out  relatives  home,  they  spoke  only  Hnglish  to 

and  found  them  in  Mexico,”  says  Sosa.  “They  didn't  want  to  teach  us. 

Thomas.  “This  has  been  sometimes  They  didn't  want  us  to  be  treated 

in  families  that  ha\e  denied  their  tlie  way  they  were,"  says  Sosa, 

Mexican  roots."  adding  that  “times  have  changed." 

The  students  often  experience  Through  Conexioncs,  Sosa 
unexpected  culture  shock  when  became  more  familiar  with  her 

visiting  Mexico  and  Spain,  and  ancestry  and  learned  to  carr\  on 

become  frustrated  for  not  being  conversations  in  Spanish  with  fami- 

able  to  speak  Spanish  as  well  as  ly  members.  “It  was  only  after 

they  would  like.  After  having  been  Conexiones  that  1 could  complete 

brought  up  hearing  Spanish  spoken  conversations  w ith  people,"  says 

In  their  grandparents  and  parents.  Sosa.  “It  felt  ,so  good..."  Learning 

but  speaking  mosth  Hnglish  them-  Spanish  among  Anglos  who  often 

selves,  they  fee!  ashamed.  As  spoke  it  better  than  she  did  and 

Laniadrid  describes  it.  most  .stu-  among  Mexicans  who  a.ssiimed  she 

dents  have  become  “passive  bilin-  could  speak  fluenth  only  made  the 

guals."  process  more  difficult,  “before  I 

Silvia  Mana  Sosa,  a I NM  gradu-  started  learning."  says  Sosa,  “I  had 

ate  who  went  to  Mexico  through  to  let  go  of  the  anger  towards  socl- 

(!onexiones  ‘^)4.  says  that  her  par-  et\  for  treating  my  j)arems  the  way 

ents  tried  protecting  her  from  the  the\  did.  and  toward  m\  parents  for 

prejudices  they  grew  up  with,  not  teaching  me  Spanish." 

Although  both  her  parents  were  Diane  Villegas,  a former  I ,\M 
raised  speaking  Spanish,  and  then  student  as  well,  lived  in  .Morelia. 


Mexico,  for  four  weeks  during  la.si  change  to  friendlier  Spanish  Ian- 

summer's  Conexiones  program.  “I  guage  departments  throughout  the 

really  wanted  to  find  that  cultural  Southwest  that  recognize  the  need 

tie...  the  way  we  do  things...  the  to  value  regional  Spanish  dialect, 

language  that  we  shiire,"  she  say.s..\t  Whereas  before.  New  Mexican 

first,  Villegas  w s surprised  at  how  Spanish  was  stigmatized  for  its 

much  she  dian’t  fit  in.  Only  after  “barharismos"  (archaic  ITth-centii- 

several  weeks  did  she  start  making  r\  phrasings  and  contemporary 

associations  between  her  life  and  anglo-isms),  Spanish  departments 

the  Mexican  life  through  witnessing  are  now  recognizing  the  value  of 

similar  values,  traditions,  and  aes-  huilding  upon  the  linguistic 

thetics.  resources  of  the  community,  says 

“It  makes  me  feel  like  a lot  Laniadrid.  “Instead  of  feeling 
stronger  person,  knowing  what  my  ridiculed,  they  feel  comfortable 
background  i.s.  For  the  longest  tinie.  coming  into  the  department.  They 
1 had  a piece  of  me  mussing,"  .says  know  there  is  a space  where  they 
Villegas.  She  is  also  proud  to  finalK  can  learn  to  appreciate  their  lan- 
speak  in  Spanish  with  family  mem-  guage."  he  says, 
hers,  completing  her  cultural  profi-  Throughout  the  country,  stu- 
cienew  dents  are  also  embracing  billngual- 

In  the  last  decade,  Laniadrid  ism  for  purely  economic  reasons, 
has  witnessed  an  increased  enroll-  Ilispanics  are  no  exception.  As 
iiietil  of  New-  Mexicjin  students  into  bimadrid  describes  it,  “People  are 
Spanish  classes.  “There  is  much  professionalizing  their  Spanish,., 
more  demand  than  wv  arc  able  to  .Many  Chicanos  and  Anglos  are 

meet."  he  sa\s.  lie  attributes  the  realizing  it's  a ver\  necessary 
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According  to  The  Hispanic  American 
Almanac,  between  1900  and  1930, 
Hispanics  began  attending  United 
States  public  schools,  where. . . 
“linguistic  intolerance  was 
reflected  in  the  English-only 
policies  and  anti-Spanish  practices 
found  in  most  systems  throughout 
the  country** 


asset. . . that  its  very  marketable.” 

An  hour  north  of  l’\M,  at  Santa 
Fe  Community  College,  Hispanic 
students  are  also  taking  Spanish 
classes  to  reclaim  their  culture, 
and  to  better  market  themselves  for 
their  future.  Milissa  Duran,  a stu- 
dent at  the  college,  can  trace  her 
family  back  4()()  years  in  New 
Mexico.  She  was  part  of  the  first 
generation  in  her  family  to  be 
raised  without  speaking  Spanish.  ”1 
understood  it,  but  I never  spoke  it,” 
says  Duran.  Her  mother  was  pun- 
ished, as  w'ere  so  many  others,  for 
speaking  Spanish  in  school,  and 
chose  not  to  teach  Duran  Spanish. 
"I  always  felt  when  I was  younger 
that  my  parents  and  people  older 
than  me  knew  more  about  the  cul- 
ture because  they  spoke  it,”  she 
says.  “Language  is  a major  part  of 
our  culture.” 

Duran  has  taken  three  classes 
at  the  community  college  and  went 
to  Spain  this  summer  with 
Conexiones.  And  although  she  is 
debating  between  a career  in  engi- 
neering and  In  denial  .hygiene,  she 
wants  to  continue  improving  her 
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Spanish  and  to  keep  her  culture 
alive.  “A  lot  of  people  my  age  don  t 
really  care  about  our  culture.  I tell 
my  friends,  ‘Don’t  be  cutting  down 
our  culture,’”  says  the  20-year-oId. 
“I  don’t  know  anyone  my  age  who 
can  speak  a full  sentence  in 
Spanish.”  When  Duran  speaks  in 
Spanish,  she  tells  us.  her  grand- 
mother breaks  out  in  a smile. 

Student  Susan  Salgado  took  a 
longer  route  toward  learning  the 
Spanish  of  her  Mexican  heritage.  As 


with  Duran,  Salgado  heard  Spanish 
spoken  in  her  home  but  always 
responded  in  English.  Her  grand- 
parents spoke  strictly  Spanish,  and 
since  her  parents  were  immigrants 
from  Mexico,  she  was  often  given 
the  label  “wetback”  by  other  New’ 
Mexicans.  Not  until  Salgado  was  24 
and  working  as  a medical  eligibility 
interviewer  in  an  Arizona  hospital 
was  she  rccjuired  to  build  her  own 
Spanish  skills,  “I  had  to  learn  my 
language  there,”  she  says.  Now  a 3"- 


ycar-old  mother,  she  has  taken 
three  Spanish  classes  at  the  com- 
munity college. 

“I  want  to  do  it  for  myself,  to 
know’  it  for  myself-because  of  my 
heritage,”  says  Salgado.  “My  her- 
itage is  my  pride,  I can't  he  proud  if 
1 can’t  communicate  W'ith  my 
ancestors.” 

Salgado  is  studying  business 
admini.stration  and  recognizes  too 
the  value  of  speaking  Spanisii  in 
the  world  of  commerce.  But  most  of 
all,  she  wants  to  pass  the  Spanish 
language  on  to  her  daughter  and 
not  break  the  chain  as  it  was  bro- 
ken in  her  ow  n past. 

Greg  Orlfz,  also  a New  Mexican 
Hispanic  at  Santa  Fe  Community 
(k)l!ege,  finds  himself,  at  20.  in  the 
minority  among  others  his  age 
because  he  is  studying  Spanish.  “I 
gue.ss  I'm  one  of  the  few',”  he  says. 
”1  know  j)eople  who  want  to  learn 
the  language,  but  they  don’t  take 
enough  time,” 

The  efforts  to  relearn  Spanish 
are  happening  in  pieces  throughout 
New  Mexico.  Margo  Chavez  Chiirles, 
a Spanish  teacher  at  Santa  Fe 
Community  College  herself,  had  to 
learn  her  parents’  language  out.side 
the  home-Hwen  though  her  mother 
was  a Spanish  teacher!  “We  were 
punished  for  .speaking  Spanish  on 
the  playground.”  she  recalls.  Chavez 
describes  teaching  and  speaking 
Spanish  as  “claiming  something 
that  belongs  to  you  that  you  haven’t 
been  using.” 

VCTiereas  speaking  another  lan- 
guage was  considered  “superflu- 
ous” and  “fluff”  while  Chavez  was 
growing  up,  today  she  secs  a resur- 
gence of  interest  in  this  area. 
“Young  Hispanic  people  in  my 
classes  are  \ery  interested  in  know- 
ing their  language,”  said  Chavez. 

In  Spain  this  summer,  working 
through  Conexiones,  Chavez  helped 
another  3B  or  so  students  search 
out  their  heritage,  their  roots,  as 
she  did,  and,  in  so  doing,  begin  to 
build  an  awareness  of  their  com- 
plete selves,  / j'  ’■ 


The  Photographs  of 
Agustin  Victor 
Casasota 

BY 

Ken  McConnellogue 


ENERAL  EMILIANO  ZAPATA,  ONE  HAND  HOLDING  A RIFLE  AND 
THE  OTHER  ON  THE  HANDLE  OF  Hl^  SWORD,  HIS  CHEST  CRISS- 
CROSSED BY  BANDOLEERS,  GAZES  CONFIDENTLY  AT  THE  PHO- 
TOGRAPHER. 

Panclio  Villa,  normally  accommodaliiig,  looks  sligliily  irritated  at  the 
man  he  called  "E\  Flaco,”  the  “skinny  one"  wiio  followed  the  peasant  gen- 
eral everywhere  and  photographed  him  at  every  opportunity. 

Mexican  President  Porfirio  Diaz  strikes  a stiff,  formal  pose,  his  while 
hair  and  mustache  complementing  the  rows  of  elaborate  medals  flowing 
down  his  chest. 

Hach  is  frozen  in  the  act  of  becoming  famous  by  Agustin  Vfetor 
Casasola,  a newspaper  photographer  whose  perspective  and  passion  for 
his  subjects  and  their  times  offers  a window  on  the  Mexican  Revolution 
( P)I()-P)r),  one  of  the  first  great  social  revolutions  of  the  20th  century 
The.se  jihotos  and  about  100  others  are  part  of  “Images  of  the  Revolution," 
a unicjtie  exhibit  on  display  in  September  in  the  Mari  Michener  Gallery  in 
I'niversity  of  Northern  Colorado’s  James  Michener  Library,  and  at  the 
Museo  De  Las  AmtMlcas  in  Denver  October  16-31. 

Ca.sasola,  who  did  for  the  Mexican  Revolution  what  Matthew  Bradv  did 
for  the  American  Civil  NVar.  used  a Kodak  plate  camera  to  jihotograph  the 
famous  and  infamous,  peasants  and  the  privileged,  generals  and  foot  sol- 
diers. He  captured  great  battles,  men  facing  firing  stjuads,  armies  entering 
cities,  and  “soldaderas,"  the  women  who  followed  their  men  to  war. 

“Mexico  was  a nation  on  the  move  in  the  revolution,  and  Casa.sola’s 
photographs  project  that  kind  of  energy,"  said  John  Hart,  professor  of 
Mexican  history  at  the  I'niversity  of  Houston  and  author  of  RevolufUmary 
Mexico:  The  Coming  and  Process  of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  “I  get  the 
sense  from  looking  at  them  that  these  were  people  who  were  trying  to 
change  the  world." 

Zapata  and  Villa  certainly  were.  For  more  than  three  decades, 
Mexicans  had  chafed  under  the  dictatorial  rule  of  Dfaz,  whose  3^-year 
reign  brought  economic  progress  by  luring  foreign  investment  and 
expanding  railroads,  mining,  and  plantations.  But  progress  came  at  the 
expeiKse  of  the  Mexican  people  and  national  independence. 

Workers  were  forced  from  land  and  livelihoods  to  hacienda.s,  mining 
camps,  and  cities,  when'  they  worked  long  hours  for  low  wages  in  unsafe 
conditions.  In  B)l(),  disenfranchised  Mexicans  rallied  around  presidential 
candidate  Francisco  Madero,  who  promised  democracy  and  social  ju.stice. 
When  Diaz  refused  to  recognize  Madero’s  sub.se(iuent  election,  the  revolu- 
tion began. 

It  ravaged  Mexico  for  seven  years,  and  propelled  Villa.  Zapata,  and 
Venustiano  Garranza  to  prominence,  early  graves,  and  eventually  into  the 
national  consciousness.  Although  many  issues  remained  unresolved  when 
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the  fighting  ended  in  1917,  the  revo- 
lution broke  the  back  of  the  oli- 
garchy, brought  about  land  reform, 
and  ended  Mexico’s  caste  system, 

Han  said. 

Casasola,  who  started  his  career 
as  a reporter,  traveled  the  country 
throughout  the  turmoil  wit  It  the 
cumbersome  camera  and  its  fragile 
glass-plate  negatives.  But  a silver 
iodide  coating  on  the  negatives 
made  it  possible  for  his  pho- 
tographs to  be  mass  produced  in  El 
Impurciai  Mexico’s  most  widely 
read  newspaper  of  the  time. 

In  her  1943  book.  The  Wind 
That  Swept  Mexic'o,  historian  .\nita 
Brenner  wrote  that  “it  is  fair  to  sa\ 
tliat  no  n oliiiion  has  ever  been  so 
thoroughly  photographed”  as  the  Mexican  revolution.  Sew  York  Herald 
correspondent  W.  A.  Willis  noted  that  “the  place  was  lousy  with  free-lance 
photographers.”  Kven  John  Reed,  the  revolutionary  journalist  covering 
the  war  Metropolitan  Map^azine,  tried  his  hand  at  photograithy. 

Bill  few  had  such  a sense  of  history's  unfolding  as  (',asasola.  whose 
background  as  a reporter  ga\e  him  perspective  that  added  to  the  power 
and  poignancy  of  his  photographs. 

“lie  was  trying  to  project  glimpses  of  the  limes,  what  was  really  going 
on,  and  that  betrays  a irememioiis  consciousness,”  Han  sa\s.  “The  pho- 
tographs had  a remarkably  similar  impaci-ihere  was  a sense  of  romance 


about  them 

"He  was  one  of  those  people 
who  seemed  to  have  a broad  grasp 
of  things.” 

What  is  impressive  about  his 
work  is  not  so  much  his  classic 
photographs  of  Villa.  Zapata,  and 
the  other  men  who  steered  revolu- 
tionary events,  but  of  the  ordinary 
people  whose  lives  were  turned 
upside  down  in  the  tide  of  events. 

About  one-third  of  the  pho- 
tographs in  the  exhibit  are  of  the 
women  of  the  revolution.  In  one 
photo,  they  peer  out  from  behind 
campfires  as  the\  tend  the  horses 
of  Federales.  go\ernment  troops.  In 
another,  women  carr\  baskets  of 
food  as  the\  walk  alongside  a line 
of  Zapatistas  on  horseback.  In  one  of  the  more  famous  photographs,  a 
soldadera  leans  from  the  back  of  a train,  looking  despernieK  for  some- 
one further  down  the  train. 

“They  look  like  people  swc[)t  up  by  events.”  Hart  sa\s. 

Another  third  of  the  exhibit  is  of  famous  people,  and  the  reniaimn^ 
third  is  o{  armies  and  fighting.  Casasola  used  his  camera  to  paint  a 
sweeping  portrait  of  tlie  conflict,  and  his  work,  like  Brady s.  iell>  a com- 
pelling sior\. 

Casasola.  in  Hans  words,  “cai)tures  the  essence  of  things"  h 


General  Zapata,  Pancho  Villa, 
Porfirio  Dtaz-each  frozen  in  the 
act  of  becoming  famous  by 
Casasola,  a newspaper 
photographer  whose  perspective 
and  passion  offer  a window  on  the 
Mexican  revolution. 
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The  Exhibit 

by  Ken  McConnellogue 

Gilberto  Martinez  was  skeptical  about  the  vendor  selling  prints 
of  Agustln  Casasola's  photographs  in  1969  in  Mexico  City’s  Bazar  del 
Sdbado.  But  his  curiosity  resulted  in  an  exhibit  of  the  world  of  one  of 
the  foremost  photojounialists  of  the  20th  century,  an  exhibit  that  will 
never  be  replicated  outside  Mexico. 

Marunez,  aji  amateur  photographer  from  Austin,  Texas,  knev  the 
work  of  the  famous  photographer  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.  But  he 
didn’t  expect  to  find  such  liigh-quality  prints  in  1969  in  market  stalls 
surrounded  by  tattered  hats,  rusty  rifles,  and  other  suspect  artifacts 
of  the  revolution. 

It  was  only  when  the  vendor  introduced  himself  as  Juan  Manuel 
Casasola,  the  photographer’s  grandson,  that  Martinez  knew  the 
prints  were  genuine.  The  men  struck  up  a friendship  based  on 
mutual  respect  for  the  historical  and  artistic  significance  of  the  pro- 
lific photographer^  work. 

“I  mentioned  to  him  that  we  wanted  to  do  a photographic  exhib- 
it,” Martinez  said.  “He  agreed  and  said  that  ever  since  he  remem- 
bered, no  one  had  done  a one-man  show  of  Casasola." 

When  Martinez  said  that  about  ISO  photographs  would  make  a 
fine  exhibit,  Juan  Manuel  led  him  to  “an  abandoned-looking  ware* 
house” 

“He  opened  the  doors  and  we  went  in,  and  I saw'  rows  and  row; 
of  negatives,”  Martinez  said.  ‘‘He  had  been  working  for  l6  years 
putting  them  in  chronological  and  subject-matter  order.” 

There  were  about  600,000  glass-plate  negatives,  daguerreonpe: 
and  celluloid  negatives  in  the  warehouse.  Tne  tw’o  men,  with  belf 
from  Marunez’s  wife,  Minerva,  developed  an  outline  for  the  exhibit 
Over  the  next  six  years,  Marunez  began  buying  photographs  juar 
Manuel  printed  from  the  original  glass-plate  negatives. 

“We  got  the  last  batch  in  1975,  and  less  than  90  days,  later  juai 
Manuel  called  me  and  told  me  that  people  from  the  InsiituK 
Nacional  de  Antropologla  e Historia  (National  Institute  o 
Anthropology  and  History)  came  late  one  afternoon,  padlocked  ih- 
warehouse,  and  sealed  up  the  building.”  • 

The  collection  w'as  declared  a national  treasure  and  caned  o5  u 
the  Museo  de  la  Revolucidn  Mexicana  in  Pachuca.  Juan  Manuel  wa 
paid  “peanuts’  for  the  collection.  Marunez  said.  But  the  go^’emroer 
had  no  control  over  the  exhibit  Martinez  put  together. 

Juan  Manuel  died  in  1984,  but  not  before  he  saw  his  grandfa 
iher’s  work  exhibited  in  some  of  the  most  prestigious  museums  an- 
art  galleries  in  the  United  States.  The  exhibit  is  shown  an  an’erage  c 
three  to  five  times  a year. 

“I  still  get  a tremendous  kick  from  seang  the  exhibitr  ManiK 
said.  “Every  time  we  finish  setting  it  up,  it  gives  me  a really  prwi 
feeling.” 
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The  Hispanic  Sodeli  of  Ainerk 
A Crown  Jewel 


Art  m id  Artifacts  Grace  Private  Museum 


BY 

Alex  Morales 

no  Excathrc  Editor  Marilyu 
(iilroy  amlrihnlcd  to  this  ur/icle. 


As  for  the 
200,000- 
volume  library, 
it  features  the 
only  copy  of 
the  first 
edition  of 
La  Celestina 
(1499)  and 
a large 
collection  of 
Don  Quixote 
printings, 
including  the 
first  edition. 


PAINTINGS  BY  GCYA,  EL 
Grlco,  Roldan,  and 
SoROLLA.  Hundreds  of 
prims,  sculpuircs,  ceram- 
ics, and  samples  of  Spanish  arclii- 
lecture  ihroiighoui  ihe  ceniuries. 
More  than  20(MK)()  books  and  man- 
uscripts related  to  Spanish  ma,  his- 
tory. and  lileralure.  This  is  not  a 
description  of  the  Prado  museum 
in  Madrid  I)ut  rather  a profile  of  the 
holdings  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
New  York,  an  amazing  collection  of 
Spanish  cultural  heritage  that  is  one 
of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  the  city. 


If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
place,  you  are  not  alone.  Although 
established  93  years  ago  by  Archer 
Milton  Huntington,  it  has  yet  to 
gain  the  prestige  of  some  of  New 
Yorks  better  known  collections, 
such  as  the  Frick  or  Melloif 
Mitchell  Codding,  director  of  thci 
Hispanic  Society,  says  this  was  not' 
always  the  case. 

■’In  Huntingtons  day  [the  early 
1900s I,  the  Society  was  well 
known,  partially  because  of  the 
special  exhibits  that  were  done 
here.  As  it  is  today  with  mo.sl  muse- 


ums, if  your  works  don’t  travel, 
people  don’t  know  about  you  so 
much.  And,  since  we  don’t  roam,  its 
a little  bit  more  difficult  to  get  the 
publicity-to  let  people  know  that 
we're  here  and  what’s  in  the  collec- 
tion.” 

And  what  a collection  it  is. 
There  are  approximately  800  paint- 
ings and  thousands  of  ceramics, 
tapestries,  and  other  art  objects. 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  works 
include  (»oya’s  “Duchess  of  Alba” 
and  Sorolla's  “Provinces  of  Spain." 
As  for  the  200,000-  volume  library. 


The-  Hisprinic  Society  of  Amc-nca.  in  New  York 


Paintings  by  Joaquin  Sorolla  y Bastidas  of  aaivilies  and  costumes  of  Spams  rceicm.',  covei-  the  walls  of  the  huge  SoroHa  Room. 


il  features  the  only  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  La  Ce/estina  ( 1^99)  and 
a large  collection  of  Don  Quixote 
printings,  including  the  first  edi- 
tion. Manuscripts  date  from  tlie 
nth  century  to  the  present,  and 
rare  books,  from  the  I5th  century 
to  the  present. 

The  collection  is  a reflection  of 
Archer  Huntington's  love  of 
Hispanic  culture.  He  became  infat- 
uated with  the  Spanish  people  and 
their  arts  as  a young  adult  when  he 
traveled  to  Northern  Spain.  He 
made  lasting  fricndsliips  with  many 
prominent  Spaniards  and  scholars 
during  his  visits.  Later,  when  he 
made  his  fortune  and  began  fre- 
quent  expeditions  to  Spain  and 
Latin  America,  he  began  to  pur- 


chase paintings,  manuscripts,  and 
decorative  arts  from  various 
Hispanic  countries.  As  his  collec- 
tion grew,  Huntington  was  forced  to 
find  a better  place  than  his  resi- 
dence in  wiiich  to  store  and  display 
his  art.  He  fulfilled  a lifelong 
dream  in  1904  by  building  a free 
public  museum  and  reference 
library  to  showcase  the  culture  he 
loved  so  mueli.  The  building 
opened  in  1908. 

As  the  Society  expanded  and 
curators  were  hired,  Huntington 
generated  several  major  exhibi- 
tions, bringing  artists  and  writers 
from  Spain  and  introducing  them 
to  the  American  j)eoplc.  The  most 
famous  was  the  1909  Sorolla  exhi- 
bition, which  essentially  established 


the  artists  reputation  in  the  I nited 
States.  Huntington  ()ersonally  pur- 
chased l()4  pieces  of  Sorollas 
work,  a move  that  led  to  commis- 
sions for  portraits  and  juireliases 
by  other  collectors  in  New  York  and 
Bo.ston. 

Ibdav  the  Sorolla  Room  in  one 
of  The  Hispanic  Society's  buildings 
is  filled  witii  wall  paintings  by  the 
artist  depicting  the  costumes  of 
Spain's  various  regions.  Sorolla 
started  painting  the  huge  room  in 
1911  and  finished  it  in  1919.  A year 
later,  he  became  critically  ill  and 
could  no  longer  work.  "Provinces  of 
Spain."  the  last  of  Sorollas  work  to 
be  commissioned  bv  Huntington,  is 
al.so  part  of  the  Society's  holdings. 

Huntington  continued  to  mount 


exj)ediiioiis,  although  his  purpose 
shifted  from  collecting  to  photogra- 
ph}, with  the  goal  of  providing  a 
visual  record  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms in  the  different  regions  of 
S|)ain  and  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

.\ecording  to  Codding, 
‘‘Huntington  initially  set  out  to 
cover  absolutely  anything  and 
ever} thing  Hispanic-Spain.  Latin 
America,  Spanish  colonies,  or  any 
place  where  Sj)anish  was  spoken. 
But.  I think,  after  a number  of 
years  lu‘  rc‘ali/etl  that  il  was  maybe 
a bit  oveiiv  ambitious,  even  given 
his  immense  wealth.'' 

In  the  1920s,  several  other  organ- 
i/.iitions  began  to  focus  on  Hispanic 
culture.  The  Librar}  of  Congre.ss 


Ones  the  Library  of  Congress 
established  the  Hispanic 
Foundation,  with  Huntington’s 
help,  and  the  University  of 
Texas-Austin  began  to  amass  art 
and  artifacts  from  Latin  America, 
Huntington  decided  to  narrow  the 
Society’s  focus  to  Spain  and  its 
colonies. 


csi;il)li>!u‘(l  llu‘  Hispanic 
Foundation  (with  the  lielp  of 
lliintinj’tt)n)  and  the  [ niversity  of 
Texas- Austin  hej^an  to  amass  an 
and  artifacts  from  Litiii  America.  At 
that  point,  fiuniingion  decided  to 
narrow  the  focus  of  The  Hispanic 
Society  of  America  to  Spain  and  its 
colonics  so  as  not  to  duplicate  the 
\\\M'k  of  other  cultural  and  academ- 
ic institutions. 

By  Humingtoii  stopped 
collecting  altogether,  hut  his  hold- 
ings were  so  \ast  tluit  tiie\  still  had 
not  been  conmleteK  catalogued  by 
curators. 

■'Huntington  realh  did  achieve 
liis  goal  of  having  e\ery  a.spect  of 
Hispanic  culture-at  least  in  the 
fine  and  d(‘Corati\e  arts  and  litera- 
ture and  history-completeh  cov- 
ered."' said  Codding. 

The  results  of  Huntingtons 
efforts  yield  an  astonishing  legacy 
for  students,  scholars,  and  visitors 
to  the  vSociety.  whicii  is  located  on 
New  York  City‘>  upper  west  side, 
between  l^Sth  and  IStith  streets. 
Stepping  into  the  stjuare  and  ter- 
race located  between  the  society’s 


two  main  buildings  is  a journev 
hack  in  time.  I'p  the  marble  steps 
and  through  the  iron-bound  gates, 
a visitor  passes  a ma.ssive  statue  of 
Hi  Cid  Campeador,  and  lime.stone 
lions  guard  the  main  entrance. 
Walking  through  the  rooms  of 
paintings,  tapestries,  furniture,  and 
religious  artifacts  is  a reminder  of 
past  glories.  Huntington’s  collection 
reveals  not  only  how  deeply  he 
lo\ed  Spain  and  its  people  but  how 
well  he  understood  their  sense  of 
nnsticism,  pride,  and  lose  of  the 
land. 

Currently,  the  museum  and  the 
librar\  are  free  and  open  to  the 
public.  The  society’s  operating 
monies  come  from  the  Huntington 
endowment,  but  as  Codding  indi- 
cates. those  funds  are  becoming 
less  adetjuate.  particularly  since  the 
Society  has  undertaken  renova- 
tions. including  a climate  control 
system,  and  purchased  an  adjacent 
huilding.  Codding  says,  ’'We’ll  be 
e.x  pan  ding  into  that  huilding 
because  we  so  desperately  need 
more  space  for  exhibition  ami  for 
collections.” 


'Id  meet  its  goals,  the  Society 
has  started  a capital  campaign  and 
major  outreach  efforts  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  President  of  Spain  recently 
visited  the  Society,  an  event  which 
garnered  media  attention  both  here 
and  abroad.  Codding  has  set  his 


sights  on  the  lODth  anniversarv'  of 
the  Society  in  2004  as  the  target  for 
completion  of  the  expansion  pro- 
jects and  the  special  fundraising. 
After  that,  he  hopes  to  mounl  major 
exhibits  and  begin  an  ambitious 
program  targeted  uJ  r . hool  groups 
in  order  to  build  a future  audience. 

"As  time  passes,  and  the  older 
generations  that  are  more  familiar 
with  the  Society  are  gone,  we  need 
to  make  younger  generations  more 
aware  of  the  collection,”  says 
Codding,  who  joined  the  vSocicly  in 
as  assistant  director  and 
became  the  director  in  W^)S.  As  a 
graduate  student,  he  received  the 
Hispanic  Society’s  Tinker 
Scholarshij)  for  research  on  colo- 
nial Ulin  AincTica.  He  is  the  guid- 
ing hand  behind  the  Society’s 
recent  efforts  to  buy  works  such  as 
"Nifio  Jesus,”  a sculpture  by 
Franci.sco  Dionisio  de  Ribas  circa 
KhS.  to  fill  in  .some  of  llic  gaps  left 
by  Hiiniinglon  when  he  stopped 
collecting. 

"This  is  iriiK  a world-class 
resource  for  advancing  the  study  of 
Hispanic  culture,”  says  Codding. 


D't'cctor  Mitch  Coddmg  {center,  foreground)  with  Jose  Mana  Aznar.  President  of  Spam 


BY 


F.  JAVIER  CEVALLOS 

The  cl ulhor  of  (bi’sc  n’jhrluiuy  />  d 
rnemher  if  the  /9%  }9^f  ('hhs  •f  .\(^l: 
I'eiloirs.  irhich  iiorlri/  thmu^iboiit  the 
yedr  an  six  core  themes  UuuMni^  uui/ 
inshtutiofuil  cbimiie:  (/iiersit\  on  com 
pus.  strntej^ic  plnnnini*.  hiulyetni}^.  dUil 
fuiddcidl  maudiiemeut.  ncdi/emic 
mandyemefit  dnil  piduuniy  per<o)idl 
and  interpeisoiidl  i /miens urns  if  leuil 
ersbip.  exterudl  forces  dffectiny  b/L>hn 
education.  The  ACE  /'ellmcs  Proynim  h 
sponsored  and  conducted  h}  the 
Aincriciin  Onincii  on  Educdtiun 


I understand 
now  how 
complex 
institutions 
and  issues  are, 
and  the 
multiple 
aspects  that 
must  be 
considered 
every  time  in 
order  to  arrive 
at  the  right 
decision. 


A COUPLE  OF  DA^S  AGO.  I 
WAS  ATTENDING  A CAM- 
PUS FUNCTION  BACK  AT 
MV  HOME  institution.  A 

! a>licai»iit’  askctl  me  abom  m\  expo- 
: rieiices  diirinu  m\  fellowship  \ear 
: and.  lialf-jokiiigly.  said.  “Now  dial 
i you  are  back,  you  had  heller 
! lead...”  “Lead?”  I ihoiighl  lo 
I myself;  “who  can  1 leatl?”  After 
= spending  one  full  year  devoted 
! entirely  to  studying  academic  lead- 
: ership,  meeling  with  leaders, 

: observing  their  actions  and  st\les. 

' die  real  meaning  of  the  year  star- 
tled me  as  it  began  to  become  a 
real  it  V Two  montlis  ha\e  pass<*d 
since  tile  end  of  the  fellowship,  and 
now,  back  in  die  “real*'  world.  I felt 
It  was  time  for  me  lo  assess,  once 
. again,  what  the  whole  experience 
had  tauglit  me. 

1 went  back  home  and  looked 
for  the  journal  I had  kept,  b.aplia/- 
ardly.  during  the  year.  I had  written 
my  thoughts  sporadical l\  and  had 
not  had  the  time  lo  go  back  and 
reread  any  portion  of  it.  .\i  the  end 
of  the  fellowship.  1 had  just  copied 
the  file  lo  a flopp\  disk  and  pul  it 
in  a box.  So  I searched  for  it,  sat  in 
front  of  the  computer,  inserted  the 
diskette,  opened  die  file,  and  was 
o\erw helmed  by  the  sheer  number 
of  pages  1 had  collected.  1 began  to 
relive  many  of  the  events  of  the 
\ear:  the  exhilaration  of  having 
lime  to  think  and  learn,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  long  hours  in  meetings,  the 
reading  li.st  that  bad  piled  on  my 
desk,  i certainly  had  done  a lot 
more  than  1 llmughl.  and  although 
it  will  take  me  at  least  five  years  lo 
understand  all  the  things  I leanual. 


1 do  have  a clear  sense  now  of 
some  of  the  things  1 got  out  of  the 
exp(‘rience: 

FRIENDSHIPS.  One  of  the 
most  rewarding  asjiects  of  the  .ACH 
fellowship  is  the  people  1 met. 
People  at  my  host  instiiutioii 
opened  their  doors  and  their  hearts 
and  made  me  feel  part  of  their  life 
from  die  start.  Throughout  the  year. 
I met  maiiv  peojile  from  all  areas  of 
the  country  and  enjoyed  the  miiiiue 
opporiunitv  of  learning  from  them. 


But  uiKiuestionabh  my  fellow 
Fellows  have  become  part  of  my 
life.  The  opening  seminar  was  held 
at  a hotel  in  a small  town  some- 
where  in  the  .Midwest.  FYoni  the 
first  nionieiu.  1 had  a unique  feel- 
ing that  we  were,  indeed,  a “class” 
and  that  each  one  of  us  had  so 
many  things  to  contribute  lo  each 
other.  During  the  year,  we  met  in 
tile  seminars,  in  regional  meetings, 
and  at  conferences,  mid  every  time, 
I fell  that  I vvas  meeting  friends  I 


had  known  for  many  \eurs. 
Needless  lo  say,  I look  forward  to 
the  opportunities  to  stay  in  touch 
with  all  of  them  and  continue  to 
develop  the  friendships  over  the 
years. 

TIME  TO  REFLECT.  When  I 
started  the  fellowsliip.  1 was  some- 
what concerned  about  balancing 
all  the  time  pressures  required  of  a 
Fellow.  I had  the  opportunity  to 
commute  to  my  host  institution  and 
faced  an  hour  and  a half  drive  each 
way.  The  time  I spent  in  the  car 
turned  out  to  be  a ble.ssing  in  dis- 
guise. 1 had  the  luxury  of  having 
three  hours  of  the  day  to  think  and 
reflect.  The  time  in  the  car  allowed 
me  to  put  things  in  perspective,  to 
look  back  at  meetings  and  analyze 
them  in  detail,  to  ponder  over 
things  I had  read,  to  make  compar- 
isons ami  to  develop  connections 
among  diverse  subjects.  1 do  imt 
think  1 will  ever  have  again  the 
same  opportunity  to  be  with 
myself  in  such  an  enriching  wa\. 

KNOWING  Wlf.VT  I DON'T 
K.NOW,  Yes.  1 know  it  is  a cliche, 
but  it  is  also  true.  Cliches,  after  all. 
are  based  on  reality.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  \ear.  I had  an  idea, 
based  on  my  personal  exjXTiences. 
about  higher  education  administra- 
tion, After  the  year.  I think  I have  a 


better  imderstandir.gof  higher  edit-  in  order  to  arrbe  at  the  right  deci-  there  are  many  people  who  have 

cation  in  general.  I understand  now  sion.  I do  not  ha\e  the  ’knouhow."  solved  similar  problems,  and  many 

how  complex  institutions  and  but  1 certainly  have  ac(|uircd  the  people  who  are  experts  in  specific 

issues  are.  and  the  multiple  aspects  tools  that  will  allow  me  to  get  to  areas  that  are  not  part  of  my  hack- 

ihai  must  be  considered  e\er\  time  iliai  ‘‘knowhow.’  1 also  know  that  ground.  1 also  know'  that  the  people 

at  ACF  and  my  fellow  Fellows  are 
there  to  offer  their  help  and  advice. 


November  3 Deadline  for  1998-99  ACE  Fellows  'n  conclusion,  to  go  back  to  my 

colleague's  comment,  I do  believe 


Presidents  and  other  senior  officers  within  higher  education  w invited  to  nominate  candidates  for  a 
new  ACE  Fellows  program,  one  which  proposes  “Redesigning  Leadership  for  Higher  Education.’  One  new 
aspect-the  nominating  institution  will  identify  the  issue  around  which  each  Fellow-’s  year-long  experience 
will  be  designed. 

lhal  expcrii'na*  will  include  top-level  mentorir^,  a leadersliip  ciirnculum  airried  out  in  three  week-long  seminars, 
and  partidpaiion  in  a national  institutional  nenwiik  that  Ls  focused  on  tlie  ke\  Issue  selected 

The  goal  of  the  program,  sponsored  by  tlie  American  Oxindl  on  Education,  Ls  to  strengthen  the  Unit  between  llie 
Fellows’  pnofessional/personal  development  and  the  leadership  needs  of  tlic  partidpaiing  institution. 

By  all  reports,  having  a trained  ACE  Fellow  on  board  could  be  an  important  strategic  move. 

Two  of  the  qualifications  for  the  new  1998-99  program: 

The  candidate  must  have  a demonstrated  record  of  leadership  in  institution-wide  contacts. 

The  nominating  institution  must  agree  to  pay  the  candidates  salary  and  benefits. 


now  that  I am  ready  to  “lead."  1 
also  understand  that  there  arc 
many  ways  of  being  a leader  and 
iliat  there  arc  many  true  leaders  in 
any  given  institution,  I look  forward 
to  contrihiiting  and  to  the  opportu- 
nities to  continue  to  learn  from  all 
of  tliem.  In  my  mind,  I think  I have 
learned  how  to  learn  from  other 
people.  Perhaps  that  is  the  most 
important  achievement  of  my  ACK 
fellowship  year.  ^ 


For  information  and  application  materials,  contact:  ACK  Fellows  Program,  American  Council  on 


Education,  One  Dupont  Circle,  NW,  Suite  800.  Washington,  DC  20036-1193.  Telephone  (202)  939*9412. 


Fax  (202)  785-8056.  E-mail:  fellows@ace.nche.edu. 
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llie  Biidget  Higlier 
A iiication  & Htspiis 


BY 

Gustavo  A.  Mellander 


BUDGET  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1 998 
UNDER-WENT  A 
TORTUOUS  POLIT- 
ICAL PROCESS  OF  GIVE  AND  TAKE, 
YIELDING  A FINAL  PROOUCT7HAT  IS 
BIPARTISAN  IN  SPIRIT  AND  FRIEND- 
LY TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

President  Clinton  hopes  it  will 
inspire  optimism  and  encourage 
more  Americans  to  continue  their 
education.  It  also  reflects  his  per- 
sonal faith  in  the  powers  of  educa- 
tion, especially  higher  education,  to 
open  doors  of  opportunity  to  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race  or 
class. 

Next  to  deficit  reduction,  the 
president  declared  that  this  budget 
was  of  primary  importance  and  fis- 
cally sound  ' while  significantly 
expanding  education."  It  would 
help  America  “enter  the  2Ist  centu- 
ry stronger  and  better  prepared  for 


the  challenges  and  the  exciting 
opportunities  lluit  lie  ahead."  The 
president  added  that  “the  heart  of 
this  balanced-budget  agreement  is 
its  historic  commitment  to  educa- 
tion-the  most  significant  increase 
in  education  funding  in  thirty 
years."  Indeed,  a hallmark  of  this 
year's  budget  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s dramatic  commitment' 
often  through  eclectic  policies-to 
higher  education  funding. 

But  how  will  it  affect  the  aver- 
age Hispanic  family?  There  is  some 
reason  for  optimism.  Several 
achievements  warrant  special 
focus.  Much  like  the  federally 
sponsored  Gl-bills  of  the  1940s,  the 
\9%  budget  includes  government 
subsidies  for  students  and  families. 
Pell  Grant  funding  was  increa.sed 
by  an  impressive  29  percent. 
Si)ecifically,  a total  of  billion 
was  designated  for  Pell  Grants,  an 
increase  of  Si. 7 billion,  to  raise  the 
maximum  award  from  $2, "00  to 
S.S.OOO  per  eligible  student, 
Eligibility  was  also  expanded  for 
“independent"  students. 

Two  new  and  interesting  pro- 
grams that  might  well  help  many 
Hispanic  families  are  the  Hope 
Scholarships  and  an  interest 
deduction  program.  Hope 
Scholarships  provide  a $l,St)0-a- 
\ear  tax  credit  for  the  first  two 
\ears  of  college.  The  first  51,000 
spent  on  tuition  and  fees  is  fully 
deductible,  as  is  50  p(*rcent  of  the 
second  51,000.  Students  or  their 
parents  may  also  deduct  Interest 
paid  on  student  loans.  The  dediic- 
tion  starts  at  51,000  per  year  and 
will  rise  in  5^00  increments  to 


52,500  by  the  year  2001.  All  in  all, 
the  budget  commits  535  billion  to 
higher  education  over  a five-year 
period. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  unprece- 
dented investment  seems  remark- 
ably fair,  just,  and  a boon  to 
Hispanics,  who  are  disproportion- 
ately needy.  Robert  Shireman. 
senior  policy  advisor  at  the 
.National  Economic  Council, 
praised  the  budget:  “It’s  clearly 
beneficial  and  helps  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income people  pay  for  college 
and  have  access  to  the  college  of 
their  choice." 

But  as  Lincoln  once  said,  "No 
matter  how  narrow  a board  might 
be,  it  still  has  two  sides."  There  are 
those  in  Washington  who  are  not 
convinced  that  the  budget  agree- 
ment helps  those  who  need  that 
help  the  most.  At  first,  many  legisla- 
tors, and  not  only  Republicans, 
were  not  thrilled  with  the  propos- 
als, for  the  reason  just  .stated. 

The  House  Budget  Committee 
produced  a report,  “Claims  Versus 
the  Facts,"  which  was  equivocal 
about  the  president’s  education 
proposals;  “The  ! budget)  plan 
makes  no  commitment  to  a .specific 
5.^5  billion  for  education  initiatlve.s. 
The  Ways  and  Means  (',ommittce 
will  determine  the  size  and  struc- 
ture of  the  tax- relief  package." 
Typical  of  all  budget  proposals,  a 
great  deal,  much  of  it  not  educa- 
tional. had  to  be  addressed.  The 
reality  of  dissent  and  disagreement 
undermined  Clinton’s  effort.s, 
through  rhetoric  and  substance,  (o 
achieve  political  consensus  over  his 
higher  education-centered  budget. 


''But  as  Lincoln  once  said, 

'No  matter  how  narrow  a board 
might  be,  it  still  has  ttvo  sides.’ 
There  are  those  in  Washington  ti  ho 
are  not  convinced  that  the  budget 
agreement  helps  those  who  need 
the  t help  the  most.” 


As  tlu*  House  report  document- 
ed questions  about  how  the  federal 
government  ought  to  spend  its 
money  in  education,  another  key 
policy-maker  criticized  the 
assumptions  undergirding  many  of 
Clinton's  proposals.  Thomas  G. 
Mortensen,  a policy  analyst  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Opportunity 
in  Higher  Kducalion,  wonders 
Vthether  Clinton's  tax  cuts  will  help 
poor,  Hispanic  students  at  all. 
Because  of  the  rising  costs  of  high- 
er education  and  the  declining  fed- 
eral and  state  support  for  it,  "O  per- 
cent of  the  nations  children  come 
from  families  needing  financial 
assistance.  The  percentage  of 
Hispanics  needing  financial  aid  to 
go  to  college  is  even  higher, 

"^'et  on  a federal  and  state  level, 
selective  merit-based  rather  than 
broader,  need-based  programs  are 
attracting  more  support.  For  exam- 
ple, Georgia’s  HOPK  scholarships, 
which  reward  students  maintaining 
a B aserage  with  a liix  credit,  is  ver\ 
popular.  But  it  has  hurl  poorer  stu- 
dents, for  whereas  percent  of 
students  from  families  earning  over 
S50.000  earn  Bs,  only  63  percent  of 
students  from  families  earning 
below  15.000  maintain  that  grade 
point  average. 

Tax  credits  and  tax  deductions 
help  the  middle  cla.ss,  who  would 
have  attended  college  anyway,  rather 
than  helping  poorer  students,  such 
as  Hispanics,  who  need  additional 
assistance  to  fund  their  education. 
That  stark  reality  must  be  under- 
stood among  all  the  cheering  and 
self-congratulation  that  permeate 
both  political  parties. 


Although  Mortensen's  ideas 
seem  downright  ami-meritocratic, 
he  has  supporters.  Clinton's  tax 
credits  and  tax  deductions  might  in 
fact  preser\e  the  status  (|uo  rather 
than  opening  new  pathways  for 


p(:nrer,  first-generation,  college- 
bound  Hispanic  students.  While 
taking  credit  for  being  a progres- 
sive on  social  policy  and  a conserv- 
ative on  fi.scal  poliev  Clinton’s  plans 
might  do  little  for  the  large  num- 


bers of  Hispanies  who  need  more 
financial  help  from  the  govern- 
ment. Instead,  his  proposals  will 
amount  to  another  middle-class 
entitlement  program. 

William  Gale,  an  economist  at 


the  Brookings  Institution,  believes 
that  the  tax  breaks  will  not  help 
students;  the  money  will  “flow  to 
college.s-via  increas’d  tuition  or 
reduced  financial  aid  packages-^)r 
10  households  that  would  have  sent 


their  children  to  college  anyway.” 
The  1998  budget,  he  contends, 
might  amount  to  a federal  subsidy 
for  institutions  rather  than  an  eco- 
nomic propellant  to  help  needy 
individuals. 

.Nevertheless,  the  budget  passed 
through  the  House  and  the  Senate 
with  alacrity  and  w'as  signed  by  the 
president  in  as  public  a forum  as 
possible.  The  spending  plan  for 
education  remained  relatively 
intact,  in  part  due  to  the  president's 
insistence.  The  White  House  and 
Capitol  Hill  were  delighted  with  the 
bipartisan  aspects  of  the  final  bill. 
It  plea.sed  politicians  of  ven,^  differ- 
ent stripes.  To  Democratic  Senator 
Barbara  Boxer,  the  budget  pre- 
served funding  for  education  and 
other  social  needs.  Senate  Majority 
I.ead(  ^’rent  Lott  said  the  budget 
symbolized  a “smaller,  smarter 
Washington”  and  one  “sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Ie,ss  foiiunate.” 

No  one,  of  course,  was  as  jubi- 
lant as  the  president.  An  awakened 
Clinton  stated,  “This  budget  meets 
my  goal  of  making  education 
America’s  number  one  priority  on 
the  edge  of  the  21  st  century.” 

Few  can  disagree  with  that 
as.scssment.  Higher  education,  its 
students,  and  their  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  well  sened.  On 
the  (jiiestion  of  its  fairness  to  low- 
income  Hispanics,  many  would  dis- 
agree. The  battle  to  pass  tlie  budget 
is  over,  but  the  war  to  ensiia'  equal 
educational  opportunity  in  higher 
education  continues. 

Ut:  Mcll(/H{hr  !s  a l>rnfr.\'snr  al 
(ivnr^vMimu  I >///m7/r 


William  Gale,  an  economist  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  believes  that 
the  tax  breaks  will  not  help 
students;  the  money  will  **flow  to 
colleges-via  increased  tuition  or 
reduced  financial  aid  packages-or 
to  households  that  would  have  sent 
their  children  to  college  anyway.  ' 
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SALLY  Hutchins  and 
Adalyn  Hixson 

“I  did  attend 
the  session 
that  Elizabeth 
Rocklin  put 
forward  at  the 
ACCT  national 
convention 
and  found  it 
extremely 
helpful  in 
terms  of 
helping  me 
organize  my 
thoughts  and 
my 

presentation 
skills.  / was 
extremely 
appreciative  of 
that.” 

DR.  SERAFIN  ZASUETA, 
ACCT-recruited  new 

PRESIDENT/ 

SUPERINTENDENT, 

Southwestern 

College 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

TRUSTEES  ARE  THE  LINK 
BETWEEN  THE  COMMUNITY 
AND  THE  COLLEGE.  TllCV 

arc  ilic  ones  who  put  the  '‘commu- 
nity*' in  coinnuiniiy  college,  Tlieir 
primary  responsibility  is  setting  a 
direction  for  their  college,  shaping 
ihai  policy  that  is  likely  to  ensure 
tliat  the  college  is  on  track  in  meet- 
ing its  mission. 


,\CXT,  the  Association  of 
Conimiinity  College  Trustees,  offers 
jirograms  that  help  those  trustees 
sharpen  their  governing  skills,  stay 
up  on  current  and  future  social, 
political,  economic,  ami  educaiion- 
al  trends,  and  develop  effective  lay 
governing  hoard  leadership-all 
intended  to  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  a community  college  to  deliver 
on  its  legal  and  ethical  obligations. 


The  ACCT  Office  of  Board 
Services  offers  assistance,  too,  to 
local  hoards  in  their  search  for  a 
new  CEO.  “1  was  recruited  by  .ACCT 
for  the  Southwestern  College  presi- 
dency." reported  Seraffn  Zasueta, 
who  took  over  this  summer  from 
retiring  CEO  Chester  DeVore. 

Several  highly  respected  for- 
mer community  college  presidents, 
now  retired,  are  search  consultants 
for  ACCT,  using  a process  that 
involves  the  entire  college  commu- 
nity, internal  and  external,  to 
decide  on  the  qualities  most  sought 
in  that  new  leader.  At  Southwestern, 
the  search  lasted  seven  months. 

Zasueta  was  not  only  recruit- 
ed hy  ACCT-he  was  also  prepared 
for  the  joh  searcli  in  part  by  ACCT, 
which  continually  works  to 
enhance  the  diversity  and  ((uality  of 
the  pool  of  potential  CEO  candi- 
dates. Elizabeth  Rocklin,  ACCT 
Director  of  Board  Services,  offers 
special  workshops  for  "potential 
presidents"  at  the  ACCT  and  AACC 
conventions.  A popular  session, 
usually  over-suhscribed.  it  involves 
practice  interviews,  which  arc 
videotaped  on  the  spot  and  candid- 
ly critiqued.  Rocklin  encourages 
adniini.strators  who  are  interested 
in  competing  for  CEO  positions  to 
attend  .ACCT  conferences  in  order  to 
learn  more  about  trustees  and  the 
issues  of  concern  to  them.  It 
worked  for  Zasueta. 

"I  did  attend  the  session  tiiai 
Elizabeth  Rocklin  put  forward  at 
the  .AC(',T  national  convention  and 
found  it  e\tremel\  helpful  in  terms 


of  helping  mv  organize  my  ihoiights 
anti  my  presentation  skills.  I was 
extremely  appreciative  of  that,”  .says 
Zasiiela. 

HO  asked  the  California  CHO 
what  challenges  the  Southsveslcrn 
College  boiird  j)resented  to  him.  “I 
think  that  the  challenges  of 
Southsvestern  College  are  really 
specific  to  crafting  a vision  that  is 
compatible  with  where  the  hoard 
would  like  to  see  the  college 
going."  said  Zasuela,  who  began  his 
career  as  a professor  of  develop- 
mental psychology,  moving  later 
into  administration,  most  recenth 
as  vice  president  and  provost  of 
academic  affairs  at  Cerritos  College 
in  .Nonvalk,  Calif. 

“Crafting  a vision"  Is  something 
that  ACCT-involved  management 
theorist  John  Carver  wishes  hoards 
would  spend  nearly  ALL  their  lime 
on,  rather  than  indulging  in  what 
he  terms  the  “over  the  shoulder 
management"  that  nonprofit  hoards 
of  all  kinds  have  been  so  drawn  to 
in  the  past.  And  Carver  dismisses 
the  boards  old  siandbys-the  bud- 
get committee,  the  personnel  com- 
millee-as  often  operating  “illegal- 
ly," in  his  view,  and  he  doesn't  see 
any  point,  either,  in  a board  review- 
ing and  at)proving  staff  i)lan.s.  Time 
and  intellect  spent  by  tru.slees  on 
“how  to  get  there,"  he  implies,  is 
best  spent  deciding  “where  do  we 
need  to  be?"  Selling  goals  must  be 
the  paramount  concern  of  the 
board,  in  his  view. 

He  suggests  that  while  the  buck 
might  Slop  with  the  trustees  for 
everything  that  happens  on  a cam- 
pus. including  those  events  that 
invite  litigation,  the  trustees  can  do 
no  more  than  set  parameters  for 
prudent  and  ethical  operations- 
there  is  not  enough  time  to  monitor 
the  staffs  work  and  do  their  own 
too, 

.V\CT  also  has  some  suggestions 
for  trustees  in  a new  book  desig- 
nated “must  reading"  and  entitled  .*1 
.\CN'  Vision  of  Hoard  Lcadcrshil): 
Ciovernini^  the  Community 


College,  co-authored  by  Carver  and 
Miriam  Mayhew.The  book  is  adver- 
tised in  a special  issue  of  ACCT’s 
Trustee  Quarterly,  which  features 
“The  Learning  Revolution,"  as 
described  and  proinoted  by  Terry 
O’Banion,  executive  director  of  the 
League  for  Innovation  in  the 
Community  College.  The  chief  ele- 
ment of  this  revolution  is  a shift 
from  what  went  before  to  a “learn- 
er-centered" sy.siem. 

Zasueta.  who  completed  post- 
doctoral studies  at  I'CLA  in  learn- 
ing. memory,  and  motivation  as 
related  to  unprepared  learners,  is 
already  in  .step  with  the  revolution. 
"My  focus,"  he  says,  “has  been  to 
sell  the  idea  of  student  success  and 
its  importance  in  all  of  our  educa- 
tional programs." 

HO  asked  trustee  Marfa  .Neves 
Perman.  a veteran  member  of  the 
Southwestern  board,  and  one  who 
was  happy  to  see  Zasueta  selected 
as  presideni/superinlendent  there, 
how  she  feels  boards  in  general  are 
doing  in  terms  of  embracing  ideas 
such  as  Oarvers.  She  said  that  they 
do  focus  on  the  important 
Issues-policy  and  politics-hut  she 
did  express  a concern.  “.Some  peo- 
ple resist  change.,  they  don’t  want 
to  change.  Some  are  still  thinking 
of  a college  student  as  someone 
coming  from  a family  of  one  or  two 
college  graduates...  and  are  not 
looking  at  the*  realities  of  stuilenls 
the  community  colleges  are  dealing 
with  now.” 

Perman  has  been  an  educator 
for  more  than  20  years  and  al.so 
ntanages  a job  Training  Partnensliip 
Act  pn)gram.  Being  on  lho.se  firing 
lines  gives  her  an  advantage  in  the 
visionary  d(‘partme'U.  as  does  her 
connection  with  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity. 

“Latino  parents  need  to  he 
trained  to  be  more  .supportive.. .to 
understand  what  a college  educa- 
tion is  about. ..why  it  is  important 
What  I hear  all  the  lime  i.s,  lie’s 
tallcT  than  I am!  Win  is  he  speml- 
ing  all  his  time  in  the  library?'  In 


the  Latino  culture,  there  is  an 
expectation  that  a grown  child  will 
help  support  the  family.  Thai’s  not 
.so  true  of  the  Anglo  culture." 

Having  noted  everywhere  the 
communitv  tadlege  emj)hasis  on 
emplovment-related  skills,  HO 
asked  Perman  if  she  ever  fell  wist- 
ful that  less  advantaged  students 
might  he  missing  out  on  the  kind  of 
liberal  arts  education  afforded 
more  affluent  students.  Her  an.swer 
was  quick  and  positive.  She 
.sire.ssed  that  students  are  urged  to 
continue  at  every  turn:  that  yes.  at 
first  they  might  need  to  gel  the  (’il-I) 
or  the  certificate,  but  counselors 
and  faculty  throughout  the  system 
treat  education  as  an  ongoing  expe- 
rience. encouraging  students  to 
move  from  (iHI)  to  two-year  to  four- 
U'ur  and  beyond. 

HO  asked  AC.CT  Trustee 
Armando  Ruiz  If  most  trustees  are 
as  long  on  direct  in -school  experi- 


ence as  he  and  Perman.  No,  he  .said, 
and  indicated  that  the  boards  typi- 
cally represent  a cross-section  of 
the  community. 

At  trustee  development  confer- 
ence,s-a  large  annual  convention  in 
the  fall,  being  held  this  year  in 
Dallas-and  at  regional  seminars  in 
eaiK  summer,  trustees  exchange 
ideas  with  their  colleagues  and  are 
able  to  discover  creative,  innovative 
.solutions  or  strategies  for  .solving 
problems  common  to  all  college.s. 
College  administrators  often  partic- 
ipate with  their  board  members, 
adding  their  expertise  to  panels 
and  di.scu.ssion  groups. 

ACCT  also  sponsors  specific  .ses- 
sions on  matters  relating  to  boards, 
for  example,  board -president  rela- 
tions and  board  self-evaluation. The 
theme  of  the  Dallas  conference  is 
“ effective  Communications."  but 
the  list  of  concurrent  sessions 
.seems  all-encompu.ssing,  including 


‘‘Some  people 
resist 
change. . . 
they  don’t 
want  to 
change.  Some 
are  still 
thinking  of  a 
college 
student  as 
someone 
coming  from  a 
family  of  one 
or  two  college 
graduates. . . 
and  are  not 
looking  at  the 
realities  of 
students  the 
community 
colleges  are 
dealing  with 
now.” 

MARIA  Neves 
PERMAN,  TRUSTEE. 
Southwestern 
COLLEGE,  CALIF. 

campus  violence,  gender  equity 
guidelines,  avoiding  litigation,  con- 
necting electronically,  and  more. 
"Repositioning,"  "re-engineering," 
imd  "redefining"  are  words  used  to 
describe  some  of  the  sessions,  so  it 
appears  the  one  thing  likely  to 
change  is  the  status  quo.  A fourth 
“re"  word-recognitioii-is  always 
part  of  the  annual  conference,  as 
trustees  and  others  are  honored  by 
and  through  ACLT:  The  ACCT  (diief 
Execulive  Officer  Award,  The 
('harles  Kennedy  Equily  Award,  The 


A Candid  Talk  ivithACCT 
Trustee  Armando  Ruiz 


Armando  Ruiz.  ACCT  Trustee 


ACCT  Faculty  Award,  the  Community 
College  Federal  Relations  Aw'ards, 
and,  the  oldest  of  all,  the  ACCT 
Trustee  Leadership  Award,  which 
was  first  given  in  1972,  to  W.I.Taylor 
of  Spoon  River  College,  Illinois. 

Each  year  at  the  Community 
College  National  Legislative 
Seminar  in  Februar)*,  ACCT  and  the 
American  Association  of 
Community  Colleges  (AACC)  pre- 
sent two  prestigious  national 
awards:  Community  College 
National  Education  Service  Award, 
and  Community  College 
Government  Relations  Award,  but 
the  real  w'ork  of  that  seminar  is  the 
training  of  trustees  in  the  art  of 
wielding  legislative  influence.  With 
the  event  held  in  the  nation’s  capi- 
tal, w'here  ACCT  is  headquartered, 
trustees  are  briefed  by  seasoned 
political  analysts  and  experts  and 
by  congressional  and  executive 
branch  officials,  and  are  escorted 
to  Capitol  Hill  in  teams  to  visit  with 
their  congressional  delegates  and 
their  staffs. 

Trustees  collaborate  year  round 
to  shape  national  higher  education 
policy,  advocating  for  access  and 
opportunity  for  community  college 
students.  Throughout  the  current 
debate  over  balancing  the  federal 
budget,  they  worked  hard  to  ensure 
that  administration  and  congres- 
sional proposals  contained  mea- 
sures that  would  benefit  their  con- 
stituencies. 

But  Iiard  work  year  round  is  not 
all  is  takes  to  impress  Maria  Neves 
Herman.  Asked  by  HO  what  the 
most  important  quality  in  a tru.stee 
i.s,  she  again  answered  without  hes- 
itation: "Someone  who  really  cares. 
^A'lio  cares  about  the  students,  who 
cares  about  the  community... not 
someone  whos  there  to  further  a 
career."  In  short,  a hard  worker 
with  heart. 


HO:  YOU’RE  IN  YOUR 
SECOND  TERM  AS  AN  ACCT 
trustee.  Does  ACCT  have 
A rotation  system? 

RITZ:  On  the  ACCT  Board,  you 
can  have  two  terms  maximum  and 
then  you're  off.  A first  term  of  three 
years,  a second  term  of  three  years 
for  a total  of  six  years. 

I've  been  on  the  board  of  my 
college  since  1983.  I've  been 
attending  .\CCT  conference.s...rve 
seen  it  grow  from  really  a small 
organization  to  what  it  is  today, 
under  Ray's  | Ray  Taylor.  ACCT 
President  1 leadership. 


HO:  What  is  the  impact  of 
ACCT? 

Rl'IZ:  One  of  the  things  that 
ACCT  docs  is  keep  us  in  the 
future., .keep  us  up  on  what  is  hap- 
pening and  what  the  trends  are.  It’s 
up  to  the  trustees  to  know  those 
trends  and  to  try  to  implement  pro- 
grams that  keep  us  a step  ahead. 
Sometimes  it's  not  possible  because 
funding  differs  from  state  to  state. 
California  is  one  where  we  often 
are  not  knowing  what  we  are  going 
to  receive.  But  .\CCT  has  been  vital 
in  allowing  us  to  think  aliead. 

We  leave  a state  association  in 
(ail i font ia-California  Community 
College  Trustees,  CCCT.  When  I 
came  on  the  board,  1 felt  that  our 


state  association  was  so  much  bet- 
ter than  the  national.  We  were,  I 
think  primarily  because  of  the 
leadership  of  David  Viar.  He’s  still 
around,  but  he  was  tapped  by  ACCT 
naiional--or  should  I say,  he  was 
stolen  by  national.  That’s  when  the 
national  leadership  really  took  off. 
And  then  David  left  and  came  back 
to  California.  We  stole  him  back.  We 
formed  a league  of  community  col- 
leges in  California  in  which  mem- 
bership is  the  CEOs  and  trustees, 
and  David  came  back. 

Ray  Taylor,  as  the  ACCT  presi- 
dent, is  continuing  the  vision  of 
David  Viar. 

HO:  ARE  GOOD  TRUSTEES 
BORN  OR  MADE? 

RUIZ:  I think  they  are  made.  I 
wasn’t  the  ideal  trustee  when  I was 
elected.  I say  that  in  all  candor.  I 
think  that  even  though  you  have 
good  intentions,  you  still  have  to 
learn  what  the  responsibilities  are, 
and  that  is  completely  different. 

A trustee  can  make  a difference, 
and  that’s  the  reason  I got 
involved-because  people  weren’t 
being  responsive  to  the  needs  in 
the  community.  There’s  a saying  that 
a trustee  does  not  act  alone-that 
decisions  come  from  the  board.  But 
if  you  don’t  make  that  voice  known 
on  the  board-nothing  will  happen. 
“I’m  only  one  board  member,”  peo- 
ple say;  “how  can  I bring  about 
change?  I can’t!”  But  people  cop 
out  on  issues  when  they  say,  ‘T’m 
just  one  board  member.”  You  can 
make  a change  within  the  board 
itself.  You  can  bring  issues  forth, 
you  can  bring  about  change  within 
the  board-not  outside  the  board. 

I think  Marfa  Perman  and 
myself  and  others  got  on  the  board 
because  we  felt  that  Latinos  weren’t 
being  served,  and,  knowing  how  the 
system  works,  we  felt  we  could 
make  a difference. 


HO:  What  prepared  you 

FOR  GETTING  ALONG  WITHIN 
A BOARD  STRUCTURE?  FOR 
REACHING  CONSENSUS 
WITHOUT  BLOODSHED? 

RUIZ:  We  have  our  differences, 
believe  me.  But  ever  since  I’ve  been 
a kid,  I’ve  been  in  positions  of 
leadership-since  grade  school,  and 
then  student  government  in  high 
school,  and  student  associations  at 
college,  the  University  of  Texas  at  El 
Paso. 

HO,  How  ABOUT  YOUR 
FAMILY  BACKGROUND?  ANY 
LEADERS  THERE? 

RUIZ:  No,  my  dad  had  a third 
grade  education,  and  my  mother 
went  to  eighth  grade.  But  they  have 
always  been  very  supportive.  Out  of 
the  six  kids,  five  of  us  have  master's 
degrees. 

HO:  How  ABOUT  YOUR  OWN 
CHILDREN? 

RUIZ:  I have  one  at  UC- 
Davis-Jaime;  Amanda’s  at  UC- 
Berkeley,  and  the  youngest  is  a high 
school  senior,  Armando,  Jr.,  "AJ.” 
He’s  involved  in  a lot  of  student  gov- 
ernment, and  he’s  probably  ilie  one 
who  will  take  up  the  banner.  And 
my  wife,  Cathy,  is  at  Rio  Hondo. 

HO  LOOKING  AT  A VIDEO  OF 
AN  ACCT  CONVENTION  IN 
1993,  THE  AUDIENCE 
SEEMED  TO  BE  LARGELY 
WHITE  MALES.  DOES  ANY- 
ONE TRACK  TRUSTEES 
ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY? 

RUIZ:  There  aren’t  many 
Latinos,  but  J?ay  finally  got  some 
good  programs  going  in  the  area  of 
diversity.  What  I’ve  had  to  do  is  see 
what  I could  recognize  by  the 
names  and  build  from  there.  But 
ACCT  has  been  very  supportive  of 
the  Latino  trustees  organization.  In 
fact,  we  meet  at  the  national  con- 
ventions. There  are  about  60  of  us 
in  New  jersey,  New  Mexico, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Washington, 
State  of  Washington,  California, 


Texas-but  not  Florida,  for  some 
reason. 

HO  What  brought  about 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  LATINO 

Community  college 
Trustees? 

RUIZ:  The  catalyst  was  a women 
by  the  name  of  Denise  Moreno 
Ducheny,  a trustee  of  the  San  Diego 
Community  College  District.  She 
was  the  first  chair,  and  I was  vice 
chair,  second  in  command.  Then 
she  got  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture. Last  year  she  was  the  chair- 
person of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
the  State  of  California. 

We  had  six  trustees  in  the  state 
organization  (CCCT),  and  by  the 
1990  elections,  we  doubled,  tripled, 
in  the  stale  of  California.  About 
seven  women  got  elected  as 
trustees,  seven  Latinas.  Their  lead- 
ership, Denise’s  leadership,  and  us, 
five  or  six  of  us,  we  started  to  net- 
work and  help  each  other  out.  At 
that  point,  there  was  a loose  organ- 
ization (of  !.aiino  trustees).  Later,  it 
became  formalized. 

HO  WHAT  ISSUES  ARE 
BEING  TAKEN  UP  BY  THE 

Latino  organization? 

RUIZ:  We  are  looking  at  welfare 
reform  and  how  is  it  going  to  affect 
our  citizens.  Access  is  another  con- 
cern. A recent  survey  reported  by 
ACE  takes  note  of  the  number  of 
Latina  Ph.D.s  who  got  their  start  at 
community  colleges.  We  are  look- 
ing at  financial  aid,  and  on  that 
issue,  ACCT  has  been  a real  asset  at 
the  national  level. 

HO  WHAT  HAVE  BEEN  SOME 
OF  YOUR  PROUD  MOMENTS 
AS  A TRUSTEE? 

RUIZ:  I was  the  first  Latino 
elected  to  the  board  of  the 
statewide  league,  CCLC,  and  the  first 
elected  as  president  of  the  CCCT 
board. 

I feel  really  proud  about  getting 
the  501  (c)3  for  the  Latino  Group 
while  I was  chair,  and  about  serv- 


ing on  the  ACCT.  There  are  two  ways 
you  run-in  one  you  are  elected 
regionally,  the  other  nationally.  I 
feel  happy,  as  an  underdog,  having 
won  as  a national  candidate. 

HO  Is  THERE  ANYTHING 
ELSE  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
SAY  ABOUT  BEING  A 
TRUSTEE? 

RUIZ:  Yes.  One  of  the  leaders 
way  back  who  really  mentored  me 
and  was  helping  young  trustees  was 
Chuck  Ayala  from  San  Francisox  a 
trustee.  The  Latino  Trustees  have  a 
Chuck  Ayala  Award,  and  the  main 
reason  why  we  have  a state  Latino 
and  national  organization  stems 
from  Chuck’s  philosophy:  “If  you 
want  to  do  it,  how  can  I help  you?” 
And  Denise,  too,  approaches  and 
says,  “How  would  you  like  to  do 
The  type  of  mentoring  that  Chuck 
gave  is  the  reason  whv  we  are  such 
a strong  force-noi  as  strong  at  the 
national  level,  but  Ray  Taylor  has 
been  ver>'  supportive, 

CCCT,  the  stale  organization,  is 
where  you  learn  how  to  do  things. 
The  California  Latino  trustees  help 
each  other,  mentor  each  other,  ulk 
to  each  other  about  how  to  accom- 
plish things,  how  to  get  a point 
across  without  being  abusive  or 
abrasive,  how  to  be  diplomatic.  This 
is  what  the  networking  did  for  u?.  I 
gel  calls  from  others  and-we  ill 
have  the  same  problems.  The  sea- 
soned trustees  mentor  the  young, 
which  is  a really  big  help  for  ihe 
future. 

About  Armando  Ruiz:  Since 
1983.  Ruiz  has  sen  sed  as  a trustee 
of  Coast  Community  College 
District,  5tb  largest  in  the  ruztion 
in  credit  enrollment.  He  was  tidce 
selected  as  president  of  the  board 
He  received  his  B.S.  ondMA. 
degrees  from  Imiversity  of  Texas  at 
ElRisoand  has  more  than  20 
years  in  education  as  a teacher, 
admnistrator,  and  counseior.  Rut 
is  currently  a full-time  counselor 
at  Saddleback  Community  Colley. 


Queens  is  a proud  borough  of  the  City  of  Ni  w York.  \()roud 
borough  whose  residents  have  on  occasion  protested  that  the\ 
receive  less  respect  than  do  the  more  asserii\e  horoughs  ol 
Manhattan.  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  and  the  Bron\.  Queens  resi- 
dents speak  of  a certain  bli7.zard  that  hit  town  while  a young  John  Lindsa\ 
w'as  mayor  of  New  York,  a bWrmd  that  dropped  a lot  of  snow  on  the  street> 
of  Queens-snow  that  remained  unplowed  long  after  the  streets  oi 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  and  the  Bronx  were  plowed  and  pass- 
able. The  avalanche  of  protest  that  ensued  from  Queens  nearly  engulfec 
Lindsays  rising  political  star.  Since  then.  New  York  City  ma\ors  make  doubh 
sure  that  streets  are  cleared  of  snow  in  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

This  mayoral  homage  benefits  the  great  number  of  students  eomnuit 
ing  along  those  roads  to  Queensborough  Community  College/Cl  NY.  Thij 
standout  institution  has  long  been  one  of  the  proud  aeeomplisiimenis  o 
CUNY,  lire  City  University  of  New  ^brk.  which  encompasses  10  senior  col 
leges,  six  community  colleges,  a technical  college,  a graduate  center,  a lav 
school,  and  an  affiliated  medical  school.  Now  QCC  is  accorded  the  di.stin 
guishing  role  of  inclusion  in  //Os  Honor  Roll. 

The  34-acre  Queetishorough  campus  is  located  in  Bayside.  Queens,  it 
an  almost  pastoral  setting  ven' different  from  many  people's  vision  of  Nev 
York  City.  The  campus  includes  11  major  buildings  offering  stpian 

feet  of  floor  space.  The  schools  facilities  are  modern,  well-designed,  am 
accessible  to  the  handicapped,  who.  in  a recent  count,  numhered  3<H).  It 
the  fall  of  1996,  Queensborough  had  an  overall  enrollment  of  lO.SOt 
matriculated  students,  for  whom  (he  college  offers  associates  degrees  aiu 
certificate  programs  that  prepare  them  to  transfer  to  four-year  msiiiution 
and  for  entry'  into  the  job  market. 

National  surveys  consistently  rank  many  components  of  The  C.il 
University  of  New  York  high  on  the  list  of  community  colleges  conferrini 
associate's  degrees  to  minority  students.  Queensborough  C.ommuiiil 
Collcge/CUNY  is  among  them,  rated  near  the  top,  along  with  Manhattan 
LaGuardia,  New  York  City  Technical,  Kiiigshorough.  Brotix.  and  llnsio 
Community  Colleges. 


The  siudciu  populmion  ui  Qiieensboroujih  represents  U5  coun- 
tries of  origin.  Hllinic  minorities  make  up  fifty  percent  of  the  class.  A 
whopping  90  percent  of  the  students  live  in  Queens,  and  a majority  of 
the  college’s  graduates  find  employment  iliere.  The  percentage  of 
liisinmic  enrollment  rose  from  16.S  percent  of  the  student  body  in 
1986  to  10  percent  in  the  fall  of  1996.  Of  the  balance.  23  percent  wen 
African-American,  35  percent  white,  16  percent  Asian  or  Pacific 
Islander,  and  6 percent  Native  American  and  others. 

Twenty-seven  QC'C  students  in  its  Vlliance  for  Minority 
Participation  in  Science,  Kngineering  and  Mathematics  Program  were 
awarded  research  assistantsliips  by  the  National  Science 
Fouiulation-the  largest  number  of  such  awjirds  made  to  any  single 
CL’ NY  campus. 

The  colleges  non-credit  continuing  education  programs  draw  a 
registration  of  more  than  6,500  community  residents  each  semester, 
completing  the  picture  of  this  full-service,  community  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

Among  Queensborough’s  many  distinctions  is  the  presence  of  the 
largest  electronic  engineering  technology  and  computer  engineering 
technology  programs,  and  tlie  only  laser  and  fiber-optics  technician 
training  program  in  the  State  of  .New  York. 

The  schools’  clinical  nursing  program  is  tlie  largest  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  another  impressive  faa.  'Fo  date,  the  progrzini 
has  grudiiated  more  than  5.000  nurses,  and  the  recent  pass  rate  for 
nursing  graduates  taking  the  New  York  State  Nursing  Licensing  Exam 
was  a laudable  98  percent. 

A new'  transfer  program  in  health  sciences  provides  the  pre-pro- 
fessional training  needed  for  a hroad  spectrum  of  baccalaureate 
majors.  Graduates  receive  an  A.S.  degree  in  Health  Sciences,  and,  to 
dale,  the  college  has  nine  articulation  agreements  with  five  CL’.NA' 
senior  programs. 

More  than  3,000  Queensborouglt  .students  are  enrolled  in  its  busi- 
ness prognims,  which  are  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  metropoli- 
tan urea.  A corporate-specific  program  recently  prepared  100  NYM'X 
employees  for  their  next  step  in  the  communications  industrv;  under 
a collaborative  agreement  involving  NYNI-X  and  the  Communication 
Workers  of  America. 

Dr.  Kurt  R.  Schmeller,  president  of  the  college  since  August  196”.  is 
QueensborouglVs  third  chief  e.xecutive.  Only  29  years  old  when  he 
assumed  that  job.  he  has  seen  30  years  of  service  in  u position  where 
burnout  and  turnover  are  not  uncommon.  It  was  recently  di.scovered 
that  Schmeller  Is  the  longest-tenured  president  of  any  public  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  New  York  Slate,  and  the  second  longest 
nationwide.  lie  is  a Phi  Bela  Kappa  graduate  of  Bales  College  and 
holds  master’s  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  history  from  Princeton 
L’niversity. 

Since  taking  office,  Schmeller  has  presided  over  significant 
growth  at  the  scliool.  Working  closely  with  the  campus  arcliitens,  the 
president  oversaw  the  completion  of  the  college’s  Master  Plan  uiul 
consimclion  of  nine  hiiildings  on  the  campus.  Five  thousand  inatricu- 
hiled  students  utteiuled  as  he  began  his  tenure.  That  figure  has  dou- 
bled. 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSTITUTION: 

Queensborough  Community  College/CL'NV 

LOCATION: 

222-05  56th  Bayside  Ave. 

Bavside,  N.Y.  11364 
(7i8)  631-6262 

ESTABUSHED: 

1958 

ENROLLMENT: 

10,500 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Two-year  Associate's  Degree 

TUmON: 

$2,6l0  per  year  - New  York  .StateA'ew  York  City 
$3,286  per  year  - Out  of  State 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

260  full-time 
400  part-time 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS: 

Laser  and  Fiber  Optics  Technology 
Music  Electronics  Technology 
Engineering  Technology 
Computer  Technology 
Nursing 


As  founder  und  cliairperson  of  the  Queensbon, ill’ll  Comimmiti 
College  Fund,  Inc.,  Schmeller  made  the  campus  more  accessible  and 
attractive  to  all  the  residents  of  Queens.  The  QC.C,  \rt  (lallcry  its 
Holocaust  Resource  Center,  its  Homehound  I’mgram,  the  Port  of 
limrt'  Program,  and  the  Professional  Performing  Arts  Series,  as  well 
as  educational  and  cultural  Icctua's  and  concerts  reach  out  to.  wel- 
come, and  engage  the  entire  community. 

The  Qncenborough  Chorus  features  soini'  inn  >iiigfis  of  all  al;^•^, 
drawn  both  from  the  commimiiy  and  from  campus,  and  lias  per- 


formed  with  the  Duke  Ellington  Orchestra  und  the  Manhattan 
Philharmordc,  Its  singers  have  appeared  in  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall 
and  have  toured  China,  Russia,  Italy,  England,  Eastern  Europe,  Spain, 
and  more., 

QCCs  Suzuki  Music  School  offers  instruction  in  violin,  cello,  and 
viola  to  children  as  young  as  age  three,  as  well  as  classes  in  rhythm 
and  movement,  theory,  and  orchestra.  This  semester,  three  classes  on 
Portugal  are  scheduled,  in  preparation  for  a QCC  tour  of  ^:)riugal 
next  summer.  Tours  closer  to  home  will  take  coniinuinp  education 
enrollees  to  the  Culinary  Institute  of  America,  the  Vanderbilt 
Mansion,  the  homes  of  Fi'anklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  a local 
area  known  as  Utile  India.  Classes  in  gardening,  self-publishing,  jew- 
elry design,  and  more  make  clear  the  school’s  desire  to  cover  all 
bases  in  meeting  its  mission. 

Building  on  this  community-based  philosophy  is  the  Tech-Prep 
Consortium'  of  Queens  (TPCQ).  Originally  a grade  11  through  14 
school-to-work  program,  it  has  expanded  to  include  nine  middle 
scliools  and  five  high  schools  in  association  with  Queensborough.  In 
operation  since  1992,  the  TPCQ  offers  computer  technology  programs 
that  currently  consist  of  a period  of  secondary  schooling  and,  upon 
high  school  graduation,  uvo  years  of  higher  education.  Common  core 
curricula  requiring  proficiency'  in  English,  mathematics,  science,  and 
technologies  are  designed  to  lead  to  an  associate's  degree  or  certifi- 


cate. The  TPCQ  series  a student  body  that  reflects  the  international 
nature  of  New  York.  Many  TPCQ  enrollees  are  ESL  students  for  whom 
the  program  prepares  special  materials. 

Dr.  Victor  P.  Maiorana,  TPCQ  program  director,  says  he  is  having 
great  success  not  only  with  the  general  student  population  but  also 
with  the  large  number  of  ESL  students  in  the  program.  He  observes, 
“The  program  requires  a great  deal  of  professional  development  for 
teachers.  They  are  encouraged  to  utilize  cognitive,  analytic  strategy  to 
engage  students  in  learning  in  such  a way  that  they  not  only  learn 
content  in  whatever  course  they’re  taking,  hut  they  learn  it  through 
thinking,  writing,  and  reading  about  it  in  a Icarncr-ccntcrcd  way  in 
the  classroom.  That’s  what  makes  our  program  unique. 

“It’s  one  of  the  reasons  our  program  was  just  renewed  for  a sixth 
year,  and  w'c’re  among  the  highest  funded  of  the  Tech-Prep  programs 
in  New  York  State.  We’ve  gotten  some  terrific  results,  especially  with 
ESL  students  in  terms  of  their  writing  ability.”  Currently  students 
are  enrolled  in  the  Queensborough  Tech-Prep  program. 

Without  TCPQ  and  the  many  other  special  programs  at  QCC,  many 
now  attending  or  since  graduated  could  only  dream  of  attending  col- 
lege. With  them,  the  dr  eam  materializes  for  students  of  all  ages  “from 
the  Suzuki-trained  child  violinists  to  retired  seniors  finding  lime  ui 
last  to  pursue  long-delayed  interests  and  to  invent  new'  ones. 
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A Dream  Come 
True  for 
Phoenix  Mother 


special  submission  to 
Hispanic  Outlook 


Mana  Zendeias.  her  daughter  Matilde.  and  Crty  Colleges  Center  Director  Raul 
Sandoval  practice  school  work  at  the  marker  board  natilde  is  a security  guard  at 
the  mini- college  in  do//ntown  Phoenix 


Ji 

Is  1 1 Maiilde 

iTmJJLzendejas,  24,  of 
her  mother,  Maria.  "Now  its  time 
for  her  to  catch  up  with  her 
dreams. 

"My  mother  has  never  had  time 
for  herself,  but  she  has  never  com- 
plained  and  has  always  been 
cheerful.  Everyone  in  the  family  is 
thrilled  to  see  her  have  her  chance 
now,  and  we  all  talk  about  how  our 
mother  is  going  back  to  school." 

Indeed,  Marfa,  44-a  native  of 
Baja,  Mexico,  who  all  of  her  life 
has  spoken  exclusively  in 
SpanisiHs  a student  again  for  the 
first  time  in  about  32  years.  She 
recently  completed  two  eight-week 
courses  in  English  as  a Second 
Language-one  at  the  new  City 
Colleges  Center  (CCC)  in  down- 
town Phoenix,  near  her  home,  and 
the  other  at  nearby  Phoenix 
College,  which  is  one  of  four 
Maricopa  Community  Colleges 
joining  to  offer  a variety  of  college 
classes  at  the  CCC. 

In  addition  to  Phoenix  College, 
collaborating  institutions  arc  Rio 
Salado  College,  GateWay 
Community  College,  and  South 
Mountain  Community  College.  In 
an  innovative  move,  presidents  of 
the  four  colleges  put  into  action 
what  they  had  long  believed:  higher 
education  must  become  easily 
accessible  and  inviting  to  those  in 
the  downtown  area. 

In  October,  Marfa  began  her 
third  ESL  class  at  the  CCC^a  small 
setting  proving  to  be  of  particular 


importance  to  ili.spanic  citizens, 
who  comprise  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  downtown  Phoenix 
area.  By  winter,  she  expects  to  be 
proficient  enough  in  English  to 
enroll  in  an  English-language  read- 
ing, writing,  and  grammar  course. 
■‘I  am  learning  more  than  I thought 
1 would,"  she  says.  ‘‘Everyone’s  nice, 
and  I’m  not  afraid.’’ 

"Mana  is  highly  motivated  and 
works  hard,"  notes  her  teacher, 
Karen  Trausch.  "Like  so  many  luSL 
students,  she  is  anxious  to  learn 
English  in  order  to  communicate 
in  the  larger  community  or  to  get  a 
degree,  a promotion,  or  to  have  a 
new'  career." 

Vtlien  Mana’s  English  becomes 
strong  enough,  she  plans  to  enroll 
in  health  care  courses  at  Gateway 
Community  College  or  Phoenix 
College.  Ultimately,  she  w’ants  to 
earn  a certificate  or  degree  in  res- 
piratory therapy  or  nursing  assis- 
tance and  then  work  in  home 
health  care  or  in  a health  care 
facility. 

Unquestionably,  dedicated 
teachers  from  the  four  participat- 
ing colleges,  plus  personal  atten- 
tion and  small  classes,  contribute 
to  a high  success  rate,  “Most  w'ho 
start  a class  here  finish  it,  and 
many  are  continuing.  They  feel 
comfortable  here,"  says  Raul 
Sandoval,  director  of  the  CCC. 

So  far,  most  ESL  students  are  in 
their  early  30s  to  late  50s,  and 
they’re  remarkably  tenacious,"  says 
Trausch.  "When  they  get  into  class 
and  sec  how  quickly  they  progress, 
they  want  to  learn  more."  Many 


sign  up  several  times  for  the  eight- 
week  KSL  classes,  which  arc 
designed  for  varying  levels  of  profi- 
ciency. 

Word  of  this  mini-college  is  still 
getting  out,  and  enrollment  is 
growing  slowly  but  steadily.  Over 
the  summer  and  into  early  fall, 
about  citizens  enrolled  in  four 
FSL  classes,  computer  training,  citi- 
zenship instruction,  and  some  gen- 
eral education  courses  such  as 
business,  math,  and  English.  Most 
are  for  community  college  credit. 
.Also  popular  are  courses  to  pre- 
pare students  to  take  the  GED.  the 
high  school  general  equivalency 
diploma,  says  Sandoval. 

In  addition,  the  CCC  has  begun 
working  with  major  employers  in 
the  area  to  bring  computer  train- 
ing, small-business  classes,  and 
more  to  employees  of  downtown 
Phoenix.  Hundreds  have  enrolled- 
many  without  leaving  their  work- 
sites, as  CCC  experts  often  take 
their  skills  to  the  businc.sses. 

Like  most  downtown  areas  in 
major  .Americii'i  cities,  the  heart  of 
Phoenix  includes  many  neighbor- 
hoods whose  residents  might  be 
underemployed  or  unemployed  and 
who  would  like  to  learn  job  and 
language  skills  and  gain  additional 
education.  And.  as  in  many  large 
cities,  transportation  might  be  a 
problem.  Here,  however,  city  buses 
,‘^lop  directly  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, parking  is  plentiful,  and  bicycle 
racks  arc  being  installed.  The  cen- 
ter is  within  walking  distance  of 
many  neighborhoods  and  business- 
es. 

The  22,000-sqiiare-foot  CCC  is  a 
community  education  center.  It 
includes  seven  classrooms  and 
modern  computer  labs  (Macintosh 
and  Pentium)  available  for  classes 
and  use  by  local  businesses,  com- 
munity groups,  and  organizations. 
It  is  in  the  former  administrative 
building  of  Uio  Salado  College, 
which  has  moved  to  Tempe,  Ariz. 

“This  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
central  Phoenix  colleges  to  better 


serve  residents,  employees,  and 
employers  of  downtown  Phoenix 
tlirougli  direct  instruction  and  stu- 
dent services,”  notes  Marie 
Pepiccllo,  president  of  Phoenix 
College. 

“Our  colleges  are  committed  to 
providing  a door  to  education  and 
improved  lives  for  recent  immi- 
grants and  unemployed  or  under- 


employed residents  of  central 
Phoenix."  Each  of  the  four  colleges 
contributes  faculty  and  curricula, 
and  class  sizes  are  small  so  that 
students  can  receive  a lot  of  atten- 
tion and  tutoring. 

“The  (XC  is  a comfortable,  nur- 
turing environment  for  a poptila- 
tion  that  might  have  little  or  no 
experience  with  college.”  notes 
Sandoval,  who,  together  with 
Ratiucl  Velasco  and  Sue  Biirrola, 
administers  the  center,  serves  as  a 
bilingual  academic  adviser,  pro- 
vides personal  support  for  stu- 
dents, facilitates  registration,  and. 


wiien  necessar\.  directs  students  to 
appropriate  social  services  nearby 
for  needs  such  as  day  care.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ccMiier  serves  as  a registra- 
tion site  for  the  four  participating 
community  colleges.  Financial  aid 
advisers  are  on  hand  to  assist  witli 
accessing  financial  aid. 

The  center  also  houses  “part- 
ners” that  share  similar  goals-sucli 


as  the  Genesis  .Academy  Charter 
School.  Also,  Community  Forum,  a 
town/ncighborhood  improvement 
organization,  has  moved  in,  as  well 
as  Arizona  Womens  Education  and 
Employment,  Inc.  (AWHH),  and 
Womenus.  both  training  and  advo- 
cacy groups. 

Also  on  site  is  Catholic  Social 
Services,  which  helps  prepare 
immigrants  for  citizenship  by  pro- 
viding legal  advice,  fingerprinting, 
photos,  and  aid  in  filling  out  citi- 
zenship-application papers. 
Involved  as  well  are  \arioii.s  neigh- 
borhood association.s,  Community 


Housing  Partnership,  Alliance  to 
Abolish  Homelessness.  Irbaii 
Coalition,  Friendly  House,  the 
Phoenix  I'nion  High  School 
Di.strict,  and  Phoenix  Elementary 
School  District,  and  several  slate 
senators,  congresspersons,  and  city 
council  members. 

“The  center  is  small  enough 
that  advi.sers  and  instructors  can 
dedicate  plenty  of  lime  and  alien- 
lion  to  students,”  according  to  Sue 
Burrola.  “The  idea  is  to  he  a helpful 
center,  to  go  where  the  people  arc. 
Many  would  never  set  foot  on  a col- 
lege campus,  but  this  environment 
is  welcoming,  uninlimidating.” 

She  foresees  that  .students  could 
earn  up  to  15  credits  at  the  center 
and  then  be  confident  enough  to 
transfer  to  a Maricopa  Community 
College  (there  arc  10,  and  a 
Maricopa  Skills  (denier).  There,  stu- 
dents can  earn  two-year  degrees 
and  then  perhaps  transfer  to  a state 
university. 

Tuition  at  the  CCC  is  S3"  a cred- 
it hour.  Sonic  of  the  center’s  cours- 
es will  be  one  credit  hour  in  order 
to  keep  the  costs  very  low. 

“I  plan  to  take  English  here 
until  I can  speak  it  well.  It's  the 
perfect  school  for  me  because  I 
don’t  just  learn  the  language:  I have 
a place  where  I can  practice  it  with 
a lot  of  people.  1 don’t  want  to 
stop,”  sa\s  Mana. 

During  the  first  half  of  her  life 
In  Mexico,  Maria  attended  school 
until  the  seventh  grade.  Later  she 
moved  with  her  family  to  south 
Phoenix,  where  she  cared  for  a 
busy  household  of  her  husband  and 
six  children.  One  child  still  lives  at 
home,  and  Marfa  attends  to  his  spe- 
cial health  needs.  Today,  she  pinch- 
es herself  to  make  sure  that  her 
dream  of  a broader  education  is 
coming  true. 

It  Is.  Teachers,  coun.selors,  and 
staff  of  the  City  Colleges  Center  told 
Maria,  “Aon  can  do  it!”  Today,  she 
says  simply,  “It's  true.  I AM  doing 


In  nn  innovntivB  move,  presidents 
(ff  the  Jour  colleges  put  into  action 
what  they  long  believed:  higher 
education  must  become  easily 
accessible  and  inviting  to  those  in 
the  downtown  area. 


Community  College 
Takes  a Bow 


“At  level  four, 
these  folks  are 
beginning  to 
have  a vision 
beyond 
themselves. 
They're  no 
longer 
learning 
English  just 
for  use  in  daily 
living  and  on 
the  job,  but 
many  of  them 
are  also 
starting  to  see 
that  they  might 
he  able  to  go 
on  and  get  a 
degree." 

ROGER  Hamilton, 

ESL  Instructor, 
Garden  City 
Community  collegf 
Adult  learning 
CENTER 


More  than  800,000 
PEOPLE  completed 

their  GED  high 

SCHOOL  EQUIVALENCY 
DEGREES  LAST  YEAR  ACROSS  THE 

U.  S..  ITS  territories,  and 
Canada,  and  one  of  the  top 
SCORES  in  the  nation  WAS 
recorded  in  Garden  city.  Kan., 
population  28,000. 

iToyian  Martinez,  an  immigrant 
from  Mexico  who  also  completed 
his  studies  in  KSL  at  the  Garden  City 
Community  College  Adult  Learning 
(Center,  was  named  one  of  the  top 


"4  CHD  students  in  .North  America. 
He  also  attained  the  highest  score 
in  Kansas  among  individuals  taking 
the  (ll'l)  test  in  Spanish. 

’This  is  an  outstanding  accom- 
plishment,*' said  .Nancy  Harness, 
ALC  director,  speaking  of  Martinez. 

Tlie  (tED  tests  are  given  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  also  in 
Canada  and  in  all  the  U.S.  territo- 
ries, according  to  Carol  Edmonds, 
ALC  instructor. 

Harness  noted  that  168  people 
completed  CEO  degrees  during  the 
past  \'car  at  the  center  and  took  the 


battery  of  five  standardized  tests  in 
English.  Another  42  students  were 
tested  over  the  same  material  in 
Spanish.  Forty-six  of  those  210 
graduates  elected  to  participate  in 
(iCCC's  "^Tth  commencement  ccrc' 
mony  last  spring,  getting  fitted  for 
caps  and  gowns  and  cro.ssing  the 
stage  with  the  community  college's 
degree  and  certificate  graduates. 
According  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  an  average 
GED  graduate  has  a slightly  higher 
literacy  level  than  an  average  U.S 
high  school  graduate. 
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Many  students  at  the  GCCC  AIjC,  had  no  chance  to  congratulate  him 
and  at  other  sites  across  the  nation,  personally, 
prepare  prior  to  testing  by  receiving  "Froylan  is  someone  with 
tutoring  or  enrolling  in  GED  tremendous  potential,”  said  Roger 

preparatory  courses.  Enrollment  in  Hamilton,  who  taught  an  ESL  class 

Adult  Basic  Education,  ESL,  literacy,  in  which  the  honored  student  par- 

American  citizenship,  and  GED  ticipated.  “The  people  in  this  class 

classes  at  the  local  ALC  ranges  just  amazed  me.” 

betsveen  1,000  and  1,400  per  year.  Hamilton  explained  that  most 
The  majority  of  those  students,  like  ESL  studenis-who  are  learning 

Marunez,  are  men  and  women  from  English  after  using  Spanish  or 

minority  backgrounds.  Many  are  another  language  most  of  their 

also  recent  immigrants.  Statewide,  lives-lend  to  balance  their  school- 

Hispanics  account  for  about  4 per-  ing  with  job  and  family  responsibil- 

cent  of  the  population,  but  in  the  ities.  In  the  class,  they  learn  by 

Garden  City  area,  they  are  30  to  40  reading  news  articles,  working 

percent.  crossword  puzzles,  building  social 

“This  represents  a success  story  suiwival  skills,  and  involving  them- 
of  which  you  should  be  proud,”  selves  in  other  group  and  individ- 
Martmez  w'as  told  in  a letter  from  ual  learning  efforts. 

Joan  E.  Auchler,  director  of  the  Of  the  six  levels  of  ESL  inslruc- 
Washington,  D.C. -based  GED  t«on  offered  by  the  college,  levels 

Testing  Service  of  the  American  four  through  six  move  the  students 

Council  on  Education.  Alas,  the  col-  from  the  ALC  to  the  GCCC  campus, 

lege  learned  of  his  success  after  he  “At  level  four,”  Hamilton  obsened, 

had  already  left  the  area,  and  has  “these  folks  are  beginning  to  have 


In  the  class,  ESL  students  learn  by 
reading  news  articles,  working 
crossword  puzzles,  building  social 
survival  skills,  and  involving 
themselves  in  other  group  and 
individual  learning  efforts. 


According  to  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  an  average  GED 
graduate  has  a slightly  higher 
literacy  level  than  an  average  U.  S. 
high  school  graduate. 


a vision  beyond  themselves.  They’re 
no  longer  learning  English  just  for 
use  in  daily  living  and  on  the  job, 
but  many  of  them  arc  al.so  starting 
to  see  that  they  might  be  able  to  go 
on  and  get  a degree.” 

Martinez,  w'ho  is  in  his  early 
30.S,  also  combined  his  GED  and 
ESL  progress  with  an  artistic  talent 
that  W’as  apparent  to  his  instruc- 
tors. Both  Edmonds  and  Hamilton 
noted  that  his  pencil  skelches-in 
and  outside  class-were  outstand- 
ing and  expressive. 

Though  Marunez  has  left  the  ALC. 
others  arrive  regularly  to  take  their 
own  places  in  the  center’s  crowded 
classrooms.  Determination  to 
achieve,  said  Harness,  is  a hallmark 
of  many  who  enroll. 

WORKPLACE  SUCCESS, 
OTHER  STRENGTHS 

Recently  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Education  conducted  an  on-site 
evaluation  at  the  center,  and  specif- 
ically credited  the  programs  man- 
aged enrollment  and  orientation 
process  for  GED  and  ESL  instruc- 
tion. Harness  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  E,SL  program  was  ranked 
among  the  best  in  Kansas. 


To  help  students  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  the  ALC  recently 
launched  a six-week  workplace 
success  program.  The  effort  is 
designed  to  arm  public  assistance 
recipients  with  work  skills  so  they 
can  move  quickly  and  effectively  to 
productive  employment.  Also  new' 
at  the  ALC  is  the  incorporation  of 
the  former  Comm  unit  Vision  Now' 
program  into  its  Family  Resource 
Center. 

Other  ALC  strengths  cited  by  the 
slate  board  were  a local  advisory 
council  that  assists  the  center's 
planning,  and  efforts  to  network 
and  go  online  with  a computer  lab 
incorporating  Internet  access  with 
instruction. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  of 
success  doesn’t  appear  in  program 
outlines,  evaluation  reports,  or 
gram  applications  for  ALC  funding. 
Instead,  it  appears  on  the  faces  of 
people  who  come  to  ihe  center  in 
search  of  the  means  to  make  better 
lives  for  themselv(‘s-people  like 
IVoylan  Marunez.  - 
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the  Cominiinik  Oollege 


BY 

GLORIA  TRISTANI 


“It  is  one  thing 
to  have  an 
(ffirmative 
action  progmm 
on  paper  at 
your 

institutions, 
and  it  is 
another  thing  to 
beatrue 
advocate  of  a 
strong, 
affimtative 
action  program 
Jbrfaculty, 
students, 
sUffand 
administrators." 

GLORIA  TRISTANI, 

Commissioner, 

New  Mexico  state 

CORPORATION 

commission 


WHEN  THE  WESTERN/ 
Pacific  Region  of  the 
Association  of 
Community  College 
Trustees  held  its  1997  Seminar 
IN  Keystone,  Colorado,  the 
keynote  speaker  was  new 
Mexico  state  Corporation 
Commissioner  Gloria  Tristani. 
the  granddaughter  of  long- 
term New  Mexico  legislator, 
THE  LATE  SENATOR  DENNIS  CHAVEZ. 

TRISTANI’S  TOPIC  WAS  “AFFIRMA- 
TIVE ACTION:  IMPROVING  DIVERSITY 
AT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES.”  HER 
AUDIENCE  WAS  APPROXIMATELY  400 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  TRUSTEES  AND 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVES  FROM  THE  U.S. 
AND  A FEW  FROM  CANADA. 

following  are  EXCERPTS 
FROM  HER  ADDRESS: 

It  has  been  defined  by  the  LIS. 
Commission  on  civil  rights  as  "Any 
measure,  beyond  simple  termina- 
tion of  a discriminatory  practice, 
adopted  to  correct  or  compensate 
for  past  or  present  discrimination 
or  to  prevent  discrimination  from 
occurring  in  the  future.” 

AffirmatiN'e  action  is  in  essence 
a conservative  remedy  for  eliminat- 
ing the  racial  and  gender  discrimi- 
i nation  which  has  been  present  in 
! our  society.  Affirmative  action  is  a 
: conservative  public  policy  designed 
■;  to  remedy  discrimination. 

Contrary  to  misinformation  put 
I out  by  opponents  of  affirmative 
; action,  it  does  not  establish  quotas. 

nor  does  it  call  for  hiring  of 
. un(|ualified  individuals,  nor  does  it 
• call  for  the  admission  of  unqiiali- 
i fied  individuals  to  our  schools. 


Affirmative  action  is  today  more 
controversial  than  in  1961  when 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  issued 
an  executive  order  requiring  feder- 
al contractors  to  "take  affirmative 
action"  to  ensure  that  job  appli- 
cants and  employees  were  treated 
equally. 

Now;  is  there  a need  for  affirma- 
tive action  programs  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  community 
colleges? 

I would  propose  to  you  that  we 


are  nowhere  near  being  an  inte- 
grated or  fair  society.  To  the  con- 
trary, there  is  still  systematic  dis- 
crimination in  our  country.  One 
only  has  to  look  at  statist ics-and 
compare  how  minorities  fare  vis-a- 
vis  other  groups  in  the  standard  of 
living  and  levels  of  employment 
and  education.  Yes,  there  is  still  a 
place  for  affirmative  action. 

As  trustees  of  community  col- 
leges, you  should  all  be  concerned 
and  informed  about  the  status  of 


affirmative  action,  especially  in 
your  respective  institutions.  As  pub- 
lic servants,  you  give  generously  of 
your  time,  and  sometimes,  if  not 
often,  you  have  to  make  tough  deci- 
sions for  the  good  of  your  institu- 
tions and  the  students  you  sene. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  an  affir- 
mative action  program  on  paper  at 
your  institutions,  and  it  is  another 
thing  to  be  a true  advocate  of  a 
strong  affirmative  action  program 
for  faculty,  students,  staff,  and 
administrators. 

As  you  know,  the  1,100  commu- 
nity colleges  identified  by  ACCT  play 
a critical  role  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion system  in  the  United  States.  In 
my  home  state  of  New  Mexico,  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
public  two-year  institutions  has 
surpassed  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  four-year  institu- 
tions. According  to  the  most  recent 
data  available  on  enrollments  in 
New  Mexico,  Fall  1996,  52,912  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  New  Mexico's 
two-year  institutions,  and  4"'.0"'() 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  state's 
four-year  institutions.  A total  of  39.8 
percent  of  all  students  enrolled... 
were  identified  as  ethnic  minority 
students.  But  a more  significant 
number  of  minority  students  were 
enrolled  at  two-year  institutions. 
Ethnic  minority  students  accounted 
for  38.6  percent  of  the  student  pop- 
ulation at  the  four-year  institutions 
and  49.3  percent  at  the  two-year 
institutions. 

In  New  Mexico,  as  in  other 
states,  two-year  institutions  receive 
less  funding  per  student  than  do 
four-year  institutions...  despite  the 
fact  that  public  two-year  institu- 
tions generally  work  with  a more 
diverse  student  population,  in  need 
of  more  remedial  programs  and 
sen'ices  than  their  counterparts  at 
four-year  institutions.  This  is  largely 
because  of  the  open  admission 
policies  of  most  of  me  two-year 
public  institutions  in  the  nation. 

At  the  national  level,  out  of 
12.262.60S  students  enrolled  in 


undergraduate  programs  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  1994, 
5.528,809  were  enrolled  in  commu- 
nity colleges,  accounting  for  45  per- 
cent of  all  undergraduates.  Public 
two-year  institutions  accounted  for 
5,308.306,  and  private  two-year 
institutions,  for  221,243. 

I will  focus  on  public  two-year 
institutions  since  private  two-year 
institutions  are  segregated,  i.e.,  pre- 
dominantly white.  There  is  very 
good  news  on  the  public  two-year 
institutions  front,  where  minorities 
are  enrolling  in  considerable  num- 
bersS.  Of  the  students  enrolled  in 
these  institutions  from  19"'6  to 
1994,  the  majority  were  white,  non- 
Hispanic. 

But  the  percentage  of  the  white 
students  has  been  declining  steadi- 
ly since  19'^6  as  the  demographics 
in  our  nation  change.  The  minority 
population  rose  from  "^34,500  in 
19'^6  to  1,519,300  in  1994,  or  from 
19.1  percent  to  279  percent.  The 
fastest  growing  ethnic  group 
enrolling  in  those  years  was 
Asian/Pacific  Islanders.  The  student 
population  of  this  group  went  from 
2 percent  to  5.6  percent  from  lOl)- 
1994.  The  percentage  of  Latinos 
went  from  5.4  percent  to  10.4  per- 
cent during  those  same  years. 

While  the  two-year  institutions 
are  doing  ver>-  well  in  enrolling  eth- 
nic and  racial  minority  students, 
they  are  not  doing  so  well  when  it 
comes  to  hiring  administrators, 
faculty,  and  staff  members.  Two- 
year  public  institutions  are  in  need 
of  affirmathe  action  for  the  profes- 
sional staffs  in  the  executive, 
administrative,  and  managerial 
area;  the  faculty  area:  and  in  sup- 
port ser\ices. 

Out  of  the  20,983  executive/ 
administrative  and  managerial 
positions  at  the  two-year  institu- 
tions, whites  continue  to  occupy  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  posi- 
tions, accounting  for  16.944  or  80.8 
percent  of  all  these  positions. 
African  Americans  account  for 
1,889  or  9 percent  of  these  posi- 


tions, while  Latinos  make  up  1.595 
or  76  percent.  Asian/Pacific 
Islanders  account  for  2"9  or  1.3 
percent,  and  Native  Americans 
make  up  240  or  1.1  percent. 

In  the  faculty  ranks,  the  num- 
bers arc  even  more  dismal  for 
minorities.  Whites  account  for 
85,61-*  or  88.1  percent  of  the  97206 
full-time  faculty  members.  African- 
American  members  make  up  1.889 
or  2 percent,  Latinos  make  up 
2.^98  or  2.9  percent,  Asian/Pacific 
Islanders  2,005  or  2.1  percent,  and 
Native  Americans  620  or  0.60  per- 
cent. 

Out  of  the  28, ‘'4‘*  individuals 
employed  in  the  professional  sup- 
portive services  category,  white, 
non-Hispanics  account  for  22,583 
or  79.5  percent,  African  Americans 
make  up  3,615  or  12.6  percent. 
Latinos  make  up  1.600  or  6 per- 
cent, Asian/Pacific  Islanders  make 
up  612  or  0.02  percent,  and  Native 
Americans  make  up  286  or  0.01 
percent. 

You  might  wonder  why  I am  giv- 
ing you  so  many  figures  and  statis- 
tics. Some  of  you  might  be  aware  of 
these  figures,  and  sonic  of  you 
might  not.  But  all  of  us  need  to  be 
reminded  of  them.  We  need  to  be 
conscious  of  where  there  is  work  to 
be  done  and  where  there  is  a need 
for  affirmative  action. 

Not  surprisingly,  ethnic  minority 
members  are  underrepresented  in 
the  better-paying  and  more  presti- 
gious jobs,  particularly  when  com- 
pared to  the  large  number  of 
minority  students  being  served  in 
these  institutions.  And  as  one  might 
expect,  ethnic  minorities  are  better 
represented  in  the  non-professional 
categories.  In  these  areas  of 
Technical,  Clerical  and  Secretarial, 
and  Service/Mai menance.  whites 
make  up  "I  percent  or  32.486  out 
of  45,196  individuals  emploved: 
\frican  Americans  make  up  l4  per- 
cent; Latinos  ".I  percent; 
.\sian/Pacific  islanders  2.9  percent; 
and  Native  Americans  (H)  jUTcent. 

In  conclusion,  the  t\vo-yf‘ar 
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public  institutions  of  higher  cduca- 
tion-our  community  collcges-arc 
playing  a viial  role  in  educating  our 
diverse  population.  You  arc  doing  a 
good  job  in  educating  our  minori- 
ties. Much  work  needs  to  be  done, 
however,  in  terms  of  recruiting,  hir- 
ing, and  retaining  ethnic  minority 
employees  in  your  respective  insti- 
tutions. This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished with  strong,  dedicated  lead- 
ership at  the  trustee  and  executive 
levels  of  your  institutions. 

If  you  do  not  have  strong  lead- 
ership in  your  inslitution.s  demand- 
ing meaningful  and  fair  hiring 
practices  that  do  not  discriminate 
again >t  qualified  women  and  eth- 
nic minorities,  that  status  quo  will 
remain  in  place.  Affirmative  action 
is  one  approach  to  redressing  the 
inequities  of  hiring  :uid  promotion 
in  your  institutions.  I challenge  you 
to  use  it.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is 
much  better  than  anything  else  we 
currenilv  hace. 

To  abandon  affirmative  action 
programs,  as  nian\-  today  advocate, 
will  only  result  in  major  racial 
problems  on  our  campuses,  in  our 
communities,  and  in  our  nation.  I 
challenge  you  to  return  to  your 
institutions  to  fight  for  what  is  right 
and  what  is  fair.  Affirmative  action 
is  a good  public  policy  that  can  and 
will  improve  diversity  in  our  com- 
miiniiv  colleges  and  in  ,\mcrica. 
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Tomorrow’s  Teachers 

BY 

GUSTAVO  A.  MELLANDER 


Although  he  has  not 
CHARACTERIZED  HIMSELF 
AS  THE  “Education 
President,”  Clinton 

HAS  CLEARLY  IDENTIFIED  EDUCA- 
TION AS  A MAJOR  CONCERN  DUR- 
ING HIS  SECOND  TERM  IN  OFFICE. 

His  $350-million  initiative  to 
attract  talented  people  from  all 
backgrounds  into  teaching  at  low- 
income  schools  across  the  nation  is 
yet  another  indication  of  his  deter- 
mination to  provide  educational 
opportunities  to  all. 

Clintons  new  initiative  is 
sharply  focused  to  bring  nearly 
35,000  outstanding  new  teachers 
into  high-poverty  schools  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  over  the  next  five 
years.  Since  a vast  majority  of 
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Hispanics  live  in  those  area.s,  such 
a program  would  affect  thousands 
of  them. 

But  to  succeed,  the  quality  of 
teacher  education  has  to  be 
improved  as  well.  Clintons  propos- 
al is  crafted  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  teacher  preparation  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  by 
encouraging  them  to  work  in  part- 
nership with  local  schools  in  inner- 
city  and  poor  rural  areas.  The  pres- 
ident's initiative  is  thus  focused  to 
recruit  and  prepare  teachers 
nationwide  to  help  our  neediest 
students  succeed. 

To  recruit  and  educate  e.xcellent 
teachers  for  those  classrooms  that 
need  them  the  most  is  indeed  a 
national  challenge.  Authorities  such 
as  Secretary  of  Kducation  Richard 
Riley  have  predicted  that  nationally 
two  to  three  million  teachei*s  must 
be  hired  over  the  next  decade.  They 
will  be  needed  to  serve  rapidly 
growing  student  enrollment  and  to 
replace  an  aging  teaching  force. 

The  most  severe  shortages  will 
occur  in  high-poverty  urban  and 
rural  schools,  which  must  hire 
350,000  teachers  over  the  next  five 
years.  These  schools  serve  tens  of 
thousands  of  Hispanic  students  and 
will  provide  the  opportunity  to 
employ  thousands  of  Hispanic 
teachers. 

I rban  and  rural  schools  .ser\- 
ing  high  percentages  (d  poor  stu- 
dents have  long  faced  especially 
serious  challenges,  with  many 
teachers  arri\ing  without  being 
fully  qualified  or  prepared  to  suc- 
ceed. It  has  ltd  to  students'  being 
poorly  ser\(*(l  Viitliin  a short  lime. 


many  of  these  misplaced  teachers 
quit — frustrated  and  defeated.  In 
urban  districts,  up  to  50  percent  of 
new  teachers  leave  the  profession 
within  the  first  five  years. 

In  high-po\erty  areas  across  the 
U.S..  which  house  so  many  Hispanic 
students,  one-third  of  students  take 
math  from  teachers  with  neither  a 
major  nor  a minor  in  mathematics. 
Meeting  the  national  challenge  will 
require  providing  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  well-prepared  teachers  in  all 
fields  to  fill  the  expected  vacancies 
in  urban  and  niral  schools. 

Teaching  Fellows 

The  presidents  initiative  would 
provide  competitive  five-year 
grants  through  which  fellowships 
could  be  offered  to  prospective 
teachers  who  commit  to  teach  in 
under-served  urban  or  rural 
schools  for  at  least  three  years.  The 
grants  would  be  provided  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  with 
superior  teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams. Fellowships  could  cover 
costs  of  tuition,  room,  board,  and 
other  expenses  of  completing  the 
teacher  preparation  program — as 
well  as  some  costs  of  mentorship 
or  additional  preparation  for  schol- 
arship recipients  in  their  first  two 
years  of  teaching. 

Role  of  Higher 
Education  institutions 

The  initiative  would  fund  10  to 
15  national  “lighthouse”  models  of 
excellence.  These  institutions  of 
higher  education  would  he  selected 
from  those  offering  the  highest 
(lualily  teacher  education  pro- 


grams in  the  nation. 

Each  institution  receiving  a 
“lighthouse”  grant  would  be 
required  to  use  the  majority  of 
these  resources  to  help  8-15  other 
institutions  of  higher  education 
improve  their  teacher  preparation 
programs.  The  goal  is  to  assist  150 
institutions  altogether.  Part  of  their 
institutional  commitment  w’ould  be 
to  place  a large  number  of  gradu- 
ates in  high-poverty  urban  or  rural 
schools. 

Selected  colleges  of  education 
would  have  to  employ  proven  and 
effective  strategies,  such  as  forging 
strong  links  between  schools  of 
education  and  their  universities* 
departments  of  arts  and  science; 
providing  future  teachers  with 
mentors  and  structured  opportuni- 
ties for  teaching  in  elementary  and 
secondary  school  classrooms;  and 
incorporating  the  use  of  education- 
al technology  into  teacher  prepara- 
tion. Continuation  grams  would  be 
given  to  institutions  making 
demonstrable  progress  toward 
clearly  defined  objectives. 

By  drawing  on  tested  research 
and  best  practices  and  by  holding 
institutions  of  higher  education 
accountable  for  their  performance, 
a significant  breakthrough  could 
be  achieved  in  the  type  of  educa- 
tion most  Hispanics  receive. 

Will  Congress  support  Clinton's 
initiative?  That  remains  to  be  seen. 
Rut  if  only  a part  of  the  proposal  is 
funded,  thousands  of  Hispanic  stu- 
dents will  benefit,  ^ 

Ih-  Mclhohler  is  o td 
( 'n’firgv  l/(/so;/  I mivr\]l\ 
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King  Juan  Carlos  I of  Spain  Center,  NYU 


BY 

Jeff  Simmons 


'As  Spain  was 
mother  to 
the  first 
universities  in 
the  New  World, 
we  must  look 
forward  to 
expanding  and 
intensifying 
the  links  of 
teaming  and 
culture 
between  the 
universities  of 
Spain  and  the 
universities  of 
the  United 
States.” 

JOHN  BRADEMAS, 
PRESIDENT  EMERITUS, 
NEW  York  university 


BUILDING  USED  TO 
HOUSE  A STUDENT 
DORMITORY, 
JuDSON  Hall. 
Overlooking  Washington  Square 
Park  in  Manhattan’s  Greenwich 
Village,  it  was  home  to  countless 
students  who  slept  and  studied 
within  its  sturdy  walls.  Years  later, 
the  19th-century  edifice  has 
become  home  to  an  even  nobler 


cause:  it  is  now  the  King  Juan 
Carlos  I of  Spain  Center. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  a ceremony 
filled  with  pomp  iind  politics.  New 
York  University  (NU9  unveiled  the 
center  to  a media  throng  and 
announced  a mission  to  play  a piv- 
otal role  in  the  interdisciplinary 
study  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish- 
speaking world. 

“Our  commitment  is  to  give  our 


students  unparalleled  access  to  the 
world,”  said  NYU's  president.  Dr.  L. 
Jay  Oliva,  as  he  stood  by  First  Lady 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  and  King 
Juan  Carlos  1. 

Richard  Gardner,  the  United 
States  AmDassador  to  Spain. 
Antonio  de  Oyarzabal.  Spain’s 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
and  Esperanza  Aguirre,  Spain's 
Minister  of  Education  and  Culture, 
attended  the  center’s  formal  open- 
ing and  also  an  academic  proces- 
sion, a ceremony  that  the  college 
president  emeritus  Dr.  John 
Bradenias  characterized  as  “the 
.most  important  bridge  between  our 
two  countries.” 

“Our  center  is  unique,  ' said 
Bradenias.  in  a subsequent  inter- 
view with  HO.  “This  is  not  going  to 
be  a department  of  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  literature.  This  center,” 
he  says,  “will  be  much,  much 
more.” 

The  center  appears  to  be  the 
most  comprehensive,  university- 
based  or  col  lege- based  resource  of 
its  sort.  National  experts  are  unfa- 
miliar with  one  so  ambitious  and 
multi-tiered,  and  say  that  its  devel- 
opment is  rooted  in  a growing 
national  recognition  of  the  hi.stori- 
cal  influence  of  Spain  on  the  New 
World. 

“The  deselopment  of  a center 
focused  on  Spain  marks  an  intel- 
lectual remapping  going  on  in 
American  society  and  American 
higher  education,  ’ said  Dr.  U.arnl 
Schneider,  e\eciiti\e  vice  president 
of  the  national  .Association  of 


H.‘S  Majesty.  King  juan  Carios  I of  Spam,  and  the  artist  Neman  Cortes  with  the  portrait  that  will  hang  on  the  King  Juan  Carlos  1 of  Spam  Center  at  New  York  University. 


“Our 

commitment 
is  to  give  our 
students 
unparalleled 
access  to  the 
world.” 

DR.  L JAY  Oliva. 
PRESIDENT, 

NEW  York 
UNIVERSITY 


American  Colleges  iind  Universities. 

Schneider  recalled  that  during 
her  schooling  nearly  30  years  ago, 
she  listened  to  a speech  claiming 
that  Spain  would  be  the  next 
■‘important  frontier'*  for  historical 
study.  But  then  decades  passed 
without  much  more  than  this  public 
prediction.  Now,  she  says,  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  have 
become  more  cognizant  of  the 
Spanish  influence,  largely  due  to 
the  accelerated  growth  of  the 
Hispanic  and  Latino  populations  in 
the  United  States. 

“You  no  longer  can  say  were 
going  to  study  Spanish  people  in 
Spain'  any  more  than  you  can  say 
‘we're  going  to  study  African 
Americans  in  Africa,'  You  have  to 
look  for  them  all  over  the  New- 
World.  ’ Schneider  said.  “African 
Americans  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous minority,  hut  Latinos  also  are 
uiideradvantaged  in  this  society  as 


far  as  academic  achievement.  If  you 
look  comparatively,  they  are  still 
struggling  to  make  their  way.  So 
there's  been  a mobilization  of  pub- 
lic resources  in  the  past  25  years, 
and  it's  now  starting  to  bear  fniit. 

center  of  this  sort  means  that 
an  institution  is  putting  significant, 
hard  money  into  building  a facility 
and  building  scholarly  resources, 
building  a real  intellectual  pres- 
ence. Once  that  begins,  you'll  see 
the  influe.:ce  across  the  entire  cur- 
riculum." 

That's  an  expectation  held  by 

‘‘There  arc  a lot  of  ceniers  for 
Nil  in  American  studies  throughout 
the  country:  Those  can  be  traced  to 
a boom  in  Latin  American  studies 
that  really  started  with  the  Cuban 
revolution,"  said  Dr.  James 
Fernandez.,  the  center's  acting 
direcior  and  a vSpanish  literature 
specialist  who  spent  seven  years  in 


Yale's  department  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese. 

“Spain  has  had  a successful  if 
not  peaceful  transition  to  democra- 
cy in  the  mid-'"^0s.  Unfortunately, 
we  tend  to  pay  attention  to  prob- 
lems. This  is  the  case  with  the  press 
as  well.  Spain  was  hardly  ever 
talked  about  in  the  American  press, 
unless  it  was  in  connection  w'ith 
terrorism  or  an  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence. Otherwise.  Spain  was  very 
much  neglected  because  to  most 
Americans,  it  was  not  newsworthy, 
because  it  was  now  functioning  as 
a peaceful  democracy..." 

Says  Brademas,  “This  center 
wants  to  combat  that,  to  go  against 
the  complacency... That's  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  center." 

It  was  largely  due  to  Brademas' 
lifelong  fascination  with  Spanish 
culture  that  the  center  was  able  to 
swing  its  doors  open  in  April, 
backed  by  nearly  SIO  million  in 


donations  and  funding,  primarily 
from  Spanish  foundations  and  cor- 
porations. 

Bradcnias.  a former  United 
Slates  congressman,  became  SW's 
president  in  1981.  During  his  instal- 
lation address,  he  stressed  the  uni- 
versity's responsibility  to  strengthen 
its  role  in  international  education. 
Two  years  later,  he  awarded  King 
Juan  Carlos  1 an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Law  degree  and  revealed  that  he 
wanted  to  create  a center  in  the 
kings  name. 

”Vou  will  find  departments  of 
bilin  Literature,  but  \oii  won’t  find 
any  that  focus  on  Spain,”  said 
Brademas.  who  beuan  fundraising 
in  1989  to  found  the  center. 

’■Fundamentally,  it  is  academic, 
with  a focus  on  leaching  and 
research  on  modern  Spain — its 
historv,  politics,  and  economics.” 
F!ven  after  he  stepped  down  as 
president  in  1992.  he  continued  the 
campaign. 

The  center — which  is  still 
evolving  and  growing — expounds 
other  purpose.s.  as  well.  It  will  pro- 
vide cultural  outreach  and  is 
alreadv  hosting  svmposia,  concerts, 
cinema  and  art  exhibitions,  and 
poelrv  readings  on  Spain  and  the 
.Spanish-speaking  vvorld.  The  center 
also  serves  a public  affairs  role, 
bringing  together  Latin  .\merican 
diplomats,  academics,  and  politi- 
cians to  meet  with  their  .\merican 
counterparts 

.Already  the  center  has  hosted 
addresses  bv  the  former  Spanisli 
Prime  Minister,  Felipe  (lon/ale/. 
and  the  Mavor  of  Barcelona. 
Pasqual  .Maragall.  and  a weeklv 
film  series.  S/)aiN  aud  Latin 
America  in  the  llisioncal 
fma^i nation  of  the  I V 

Spanish  is  now  the  second  lan- 
guage of  the  United  Slates  In  New 
York  (’.ilv,  iS  percent  of  the  people 
speak  Spanisli,”  said  Brademas 
■'This  center  can  make  a coninhu 
lion  toward  llie  education  not  fiiilv 
of  Spatiisli-speaking  persons  [nil 
other  students  interested  in  the  pol- 


itics, economics,  and  social  and 
cultural  backgrounds  of  a country 
of  some  40  million  people,  which  is 
the  mother  country  of  this  larger 
culture.” 

A recent  survey  by  the  Modern 
Languages  Association  of  America 
reported  that  there  are  more  than 
600,000  college  students  enrolled 
in  Spanish  courses,  greater  num- 


adorned with  works  of  Spanish 
artists.  The  decor  is  purposely 
sparse,  simple,  and  calming:  dark, 
blue  tile  walls,  a wooden  ceiling, 
and  a spacious  lobby. 

The  university’s  student  body  is 
not  the  only  one  using  the  center, 
w^bich  has  attracted  a diverse  group 
from  the  community  to  its  free  lec- 
tures, films,  and  book  presenia- 


''A  center  of  this  sort  means  that  an 
institution  is  putting  significant, 
hard  money  into  building  a facility 
and  building  scholarly  resources, 
building  a real  intellectual 
presence.  Once  that  begins, you'll 
see  the  influence  across  the  entire 
curriculum.” 

Dr.  Carol  Schneider,  executive  vice-president, 
American  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities 


bers  than  for  all  other  foreign  lan- 
guages combined.  At  .NYU,  in  the 
spring  semester  alone,  more  than 
U.^OO  students  were  enrolled  in 
Spanish  courses 

Additioiiallv.  the  center  will 
offer  tutoring  and  curriculum 
development  aid  to  sludems,  and  its 
founders  predict  it  will  accommo- 
date thousands  each  academic 
vear.  A chief  goal  is  to  allow  users 
to  explore  past  and  present  Spanish 
culture 

Ulien  ihev  step  inside,  students 
will  find  a relaxing  reading  area,  an 
open  patio  behiiul  the  \)tashington 
S(piare  South  structure,  and  walls 


lions,  said  the  center’s  associate 
director,  Carolyn  Kahn,  who  has 
studied  in  Toledo,  Spain. 

”lt’s  been  a very  broad  audi- 
ence,” Kahn  said,  “one  that  is  lead- 
ing the  centers  foundtTS  to  realize 
that  it  is  filling  a much-needed 
void. 

"Spain  iradilionallv  has  been 
marginalized  in  discussions  of 
I'urope,  which  really  don’t  lake  into 
account  the  enormous  changes  that 
have  taken  place  there  It’s  a verv 
vibrant  community,  an  economic 
and  jiolitical  system,  and  it  serves 
as  a model  for  many  countries  in 
both  central  Kasiern  Europe  and  m 


Latin  America.  Its  a viable  place  to 
study,  and  it's  an  important  place  to 
study." 

Schneider,  of  the  .AACU,  said  the 
center  is  a further  expansion  of 
similar  centers  at  a smattering  of 
universities,  largely  on  the  West 
Coast,  that  have  focused  on  Latino 
or  Chicano  history  and  culture. 
Most  often,  the  goal  has  been  to 
braid  efforts  into  the  curriculum 

“When  students  took  Western 
civilization  courses,  there  was  a 
very  clear  path  from  the  ancient 
world  to  the  modern  vvorld.  You 
studied  Greece  to  Rome,  to  the  high 
Middle  Ages,  the  Plh-  and  I8ih- 
Ceniurv  revolutions,  to  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  the  making  of  the 
2()lh  Century.  A'ou  never  even 
looked  at  Spain  in  the  past, 
although  it  was  thought  that  impor- 
tant insiiuiiional  paths  emerged 
from  there... Now.  you’re  going  hack 
and  taking  a look  at  what  was  llu' 
Spanish  influence,  what  were  their 
contributions.” 

The  center  has  been  searching 
for  a permanent  director  and  this 
fall  kicked  off  a Sb-million-dollar 
fundrai.sing  endowment  campaign 

’ ll  is  remarkable  how  few 
endowed  professorships  there  are 
for  Spain  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
world,”  Fernandez  said.  “This  is  an 
exciting  initiative  that  we  hope  will 
pul  on  solid  fooling  the  actual  pro- 
gramming of  the  center  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  for  the  next  1(H) 
yeai-s.” 

Brademas  imbued  his  spe(‘ch 
with  just  that  sentiment  when  he 
stepped  up  to  the  podium  at  the 
dedication  ceremony  and  spoke  of 
the  cenlurv  soon  to  begin.  “As 
Spam  was  mother  to  the  first  uni- 
versities in  the  New  World.”  he  .said, 
"wc  must  look  fonvard  to  expand 
ing  and  inieiiMfvmg  the  links  of 
learning  and  culture  between  the 
universities  of  Spam  and  the  uni- 
versities of  the  I lilted  States” 

i-:3 
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Mars,  Math  and  Matriculation 


BY  Roger  Deitz 


Applications  for  admission  to  the  first-year-student 
CLASS  AT  Arizona  State  University  are  well  up  in  num- 
ber THIS  YEAR.  In  fact,  ADMINISTRATORS  SAY  THAT  ''APPLI- 
CATIONS ARE  ARRIVING  BY  THE  BUSHEL"  AT  THE  ADMISSIONS 
OFFICE,  AN  INCREASE  OF  ABOUT  14  PERCENT  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR'S 
RATE.  AS  A RESULT.  THIS  YEAR’S  Fl  RST-YEAR-STUDT  NT  CLASS  IS  LARG- 
ER BY  WELL  OVER  600  STUDENTS. 

Some  aitribiiic  the  climb  to  Iasi  years  Rose  Howl  appearance  b\  the 
mighty  Sun  Devils  fooiball  leain.  Others  are  more  inclined  lo  cite  and 
credit  another  statistic,  one  that  shows  student  releniion  up  by  3 percent 
at  eacii  class  level,  and  this  is  not  a fluke. 

ASU  President  I.aiiie  Coor  identified  retention  us  a priority  in  h)93,  and 
since  iben  the  school  has  made  "a  relentless  i)ush  " kn  additional  class 
sections,  smaller  cla.ss  .size.s,  greater  access  to  faculiv  and  better  siudeni 
support  sen'ices.  .Now,  .\ri/.t)na  Slate  I’niversiiy  siiidems,  particularly  stu- 
dents of  color,  are  graduating  in  greater  numbers.  That  s one  reason  .\Sl 
is  on  this  is,sue’s  Hfspwiic  Outlook  Honor  Roll.  The  other  reasons?  Y(m 
might  say  that  ASl‘  science  and  engineering  is  out  of  this  world.  Here’s 
why. 

Arizona  Slate  I niversily  scientists  played  key  roles  in  the  recent  Mars 
landing.  .ASr  faculty  and  researchers  designed  and  manufactured  various 
component  parts  for  use  in  the  Mars  exploration  project,  and  curreniK 
hold  important  positions  on  the  imaging  team  that  is  viewing  and  analyz- 
ing the  Mariiiui  landscape. 

ASU  enjoys  a national  reputation  as  a prominent  research  center  and 
is  designated  a Research  I-level  insiiiiiiion,  marking  its  leadership  posi- 
tion in  today’s  scientific  and  academic  community.  List  sear  the  .National 
Science  Foundation  awarded  S-i.2  million  lo  ASl’s  Materials  Research 
Science  and  Kngineering  ('.enter  to  invent  a variety  of  new  materials,  con 
duct  educational  outreach,  and  collaborate  with  industry. 

Arizona  Stale  L'niversiiy  s main  campus  in  lempe  produces  more  grad- 
uates than  does  any  other  university  in  the  stale,  and  because  of  its  loca- 
tion. it  is  ilie  center  of  academic,  culiural,  and  social  activities  for  the 


greater  Phoenix  area. 

ASU  Main  offers  82  bachelors  degree  programs.  <)5  masters 
degree  programs,  48  doctoral  programs,  and  a JD  degree  in  law.  In 
1995-1996,  ASU  Main  awarded  5J2"  bachelors.  1,062  masters,  31S 
doctorate,  and  138  professional  degrees.  There  are  more  than  6.4  mil- 
lion volumes  on  microfilm  and  3.1  million  bound  volumes  in  Hayden 
Library,  Noble  Science  and  Engineering  Library,  Ross-Blakley  Law- 
Library,  the  Music  Library,  the  Architecture  and  Environmental 
Design  Library,  and  the  University  Archives. 

Speaking  of  architecture,  the  signature  building  on  campus. 
Gammage  Auditorium,  was  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  com- 
pleted in  1964.  The  hall  seats  3,000  and  is  noted  for  its  excellent 
acoustic  properties,  which  are  enhanced  by  the  unique  design  fea- 
ture— tlie  detachment  of  the  grand  tier  and  balcony  from  the  rear 
wall,  permitting  sound  to  fully  surround  every  patron.  The  stage 
accommodates  a symphony  orchestra  and  the  immense  2,909-pipe 
Hugh  W,  Long  Memorial  Organ.  In  recent  yeans.  Gammage  Auditorium 
has  become  an  entertainment  mecca  for  the  Phoenix  community. 

In  athletics,  ASU  is  a member  of  the  .National  Collegiate  .\ihletic 
Association,  and  fields  competitive  teams  in  a wide  range  of  sports 
through  the  Pacific-10  Conference.  ASU  has  won  24  men's  and  1" 
women’s  conference  championships  since  19S0.  During  that  period. 
ASU  also  garnered  31  men’s  and  28  womens  national  championships. 
Other  aspects  of  campus  life  include  a wealth  of  opportunities  for 
student  involvement  on  campus  where,  by  every  measure,  di\ersiiy 
flourishes.  More  than  300  student  organizations  create  a vibrant  stu- 
dent life,  and  there  are  numerous  coalitions  for  students  of  color  w 
join  to  enhance  student  interaction  and  communication. 

Arizona  State  University  enrolled  3L859  undergraduate  and 
10,604  graduate  students  in  the  fall  1996  semester.  Seniors,  not  first- 
year  students,  compose  the  largest  cla.ss,  representing  more  than  2S 
percent  of  the  entire  student  body  and  a third  of  the  undergraduate 
class.  This  large  student  population  contains  students  from  every 
state  and  from  118  countries.  Hispanics  have  the  highest  representa- 
tion among  ethnic  minorities  in  both  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate student  classes.  In  the  undergraduate  class,  10.2  percent  of  the 
enrollment  is  Hispanic,  2.9  percent  African-American,  2.1  percent 
Native  American,  and  4.4  percent  Asian  American,  The  graduate  stu- 
dent profile  shows  0.7  percent  to  be  Hispanic,  2.2  percent  African- 
American,  1.5  percent  .Native  American,  and  3-3  percent  Asian 
American. 

^hen  retention  was  placed  high  atop  the  list  of  ASU’s  presidential 
priorities,  the  word  went  out  to  do  whatever  was  necessaiy  to  serve 
the  needs  of  those  students  who  were  not  being  helped.  As  a result. 
43  additional  sections  of  first-year-smdem  math  coiii-ses  were  added 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  average  class  size  dropped  from  98  to 
38.  The  outcome  is  that  the  success  rate  in  the  intermediate  level 
algebra  class  has  gone  from  42  to  70  percent.  Three  tiuuriers  of  the 
4,000  students  who  take  the  first-yoar-student  algebra  course  now 
succeed,  as  opposed  to  60  percent  before  the  initiative. 

Tills  fall,  ASU  will  have  234  sections  of  firsl-\ear-sliideni  English, 
up  from  17^  three  years  ago.  The  success  rate  in  English  101  and  102 
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is  up  over  ilnve  years  aso.  The  "neatest  a(l\.mee  has  eoine  with 
the  lowest  achieviti(>  hei’innini’  students.  In  times  past,  they  mmlii 
ha\e  been  sent  to  aaiiedial  eompo.sition  sections  because  of  iow  lest 
scores.  Now,  due  to  an  initiative  called  the  Stretch  Program.  de\el- 
oped  by.ASf  three  years  ano,  students  hare  two  lidl  semesters  instead 
of  just  one  to  cover  tlte  material  in  tlie  Kndish  101  course 

('.hristine  Wilkinson,  vice  prcMdeiU  lor  siucleiil  affairs,  .icknowl- 
edt;es  with  pride  the  .areal  merease  in  fip.|  sear  suidi  ei  eiiriilliiicoi 
<md  is  buoyed  by  the  success  of  \SI  s reteiiiion  elforis  She  '-.os.  Ml 


of  these  initiuiives  ure  siiiriing  to  have  an  impact.  We  don't  want  just 
to  bring  students  in;  we  really  want  to  help  them  graduate  once  they 
get  here.  Were  reaching  our  goals  for  enrollment  not  just  in  numbers 
but  in  the  type  of  students  " 

She  adds/'W^  have  gi\en  concemruted  attention  to  recruiting  and 
retaining  high-ability  students,  and  we  Ye  expecting  a strong  fresh- 
man class  in  both  quantity  and  (luality." 

Students  in  the  Stretch  Program  remain  with  the  same  instructor 
and  group  of  classmates  for  one  year.  That  helps  them  to  develop  a 
feeling  of  camaraderie  and  support,  .Now,  nine  out  of  10  of  these  stu- 
dents succeed  in  English  101.  and  they  pass  the  English  102  course  at 
a higher  rate  than  do  the  other  students! 

ASU  Main  also  readies  beyond  academics  to  prove  its  commit- 
ment to  the  coninumiiy  it  senes.  For  the  second  year  in  a row,  ASl  s 
affirmative  action  small  business  program  saw  a growth  in  expendi- 
tures. Purchasing  spent  more  than  SOO  million  on  .small  Inisincsses 
in  1995-19%,  with  S6.3  million  going  to  w'omen-owned  small  busi- 
nesses and  S5-7  million  on  small  businesses  owned  by  minorities 
who  have  traditionally  been  at  a socioeconomic  disadvantage. 

Other  liigldights  from  the  past  year,  associate  professor  of  history 
Arturo  Rosales  published  Cbicano!  History  of  The  Mexican  • 
American  Civil  Rights  Movement,  a book  based  on  the  materials 
used  for  the  four-part  PBS  series  of  the  same  name.  Student  Bcicn 
Martinez  is  one  of  30  from  across  the  country  chosen  to  participate 


in  the  (h)ngressionul  Hispanic  ('uiiciis  Sumim-r  liueriisliip  in 
Washington.  D.C.  The  undergraduate  das''  scored  other  noiaiile 
acliievemcnts  in  19%:  two  19%  Marsliali  Sdmiars — making  \Sl 
one  of  only  seven  schools  to  win  more  than  one  Marshall;  a liilhriglu 
(iram  winner;  a 1990  TSA  Today  First-Team  Mi  \mencan.  the  fourth 
in  the  last  five  years;  six  199(.  Woodrow  WiKon  Tdlows.  three  loot* 
Ooldwater  Scholars;  and  10  Truman  Seholars  since  lOOI.  This  all 
helps  10  show  ihai.VSl’  is  a universlt\  with  a sidlar  reiord.  In  fact 
oul  of  this  world. 


With  43  sections  of firsi-year- 
student  math  added  in  the  last  tivo 
years,  average  class  size  dropped 
from  98  to  38.  The  outcome:  the 
success  rate  in  intermediate  level 
algebra  has  gone  from  42  to  70 
percent. 


BY 

INES  PINTO  ALICEA 


“The  tise  of 
Spanglish  Ims  to 
ivith  bonding 
miherthan 
needing 
UJbr 

communication, 
English  is  tlje 
language  of 
business, 
Spanish  is  tije 
language  of 
emotions," 

GUSTAVO  PEREZ 
FIRMAT,  AUTHOR  AND 
PROFESSOR,  Duke 
University 


or  Better  or  For  Worse? 

The  Debate  (yver 

Hybrid  Language 


FAST  AND  FURI- 
OUS DEBATE  OVER 
THE  Oakland, 
CALIF.,  Board  of 
education’s  SHORT-LIVED  DECISION 
TO  USE  EBONICS  AS  A TOOL  TO  TEACH 
STANDARD  ENGLISH  TO  AFRICAN- 
AMER'CAN  STUDENTS  HAS  STIRRED  A 
SIMILAR  CONTROVERSY  OVER 
SPANGLISH. 

"There  lia.s  been  more  debate 
OUT  languages  in  the  last  decade 
than  since  the  post-Vi'orid  War  I era, 
and  that  debate  has  arisen  largely 
due  to  the  growing  number  of 
immigrants  and  the  movement  to 
make  English  the  official  language.’' 
said  Ana  Celia  Zentella,  a linguist  at 
Hunter  College  at  the  Cl. NY 
Graduate  Center  in  New  York  and 
author  of  a new  book  called 
Growitig  I'p  Biliugual:  Puerto 
Rkwi  Children  in  ,\ew  York. 

Ungiiists  and  columnists  have 
been  debating  for  months — in  the 
Seir  York  Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  other  publications — the 
merits  of  Spanglish  and  whether  it 
should  be  recognized  as  an  official 
language,  whether  it  should  be 
taught  in  schools,  and  wliether  it 
deserves  more  research. 


In  a March  28  Mne  York  Times 
opinion  column  entitled  “Is 
Spanglish  a Language?"  Roberto 
Gonzilez  Echevarria,  a professor  of 
Hispanic  and  comparative  litera- 
tures at  Yale,  wmte  that  Spanglish 
marginalizes  people  and  “poses  a 
grave  danger  to  Hispanic  culture 
and  to  the  advancement  of 
Hispanics  in  main.stream  America." 

Zentella  disagrees,  saying  that  it 
is  “easy  to  blame  disunity  and  dis- 
cord on  language  differences  ancr 
to  make  those  differences  the  focus 
on  why  certain  groups  are  not  pro- 
gressing." 

Spanglish  is  a mixture  of 
Spanish  and  English,  and  it  conies 
in  many  forms.  One  form  is  what 
linguists  call  "code  switching," 
which  means  a person  begins  a 
sentence  in  one  language  and  fin- 
ishes it  in  another.  An  example  of 
this  would  be  ‘Til  sec  you 
mafia na.”  Another  form  of 
Spanglish  is  to  borrow  an  Knglisb 
word  and  give  it  a Spanish  pronun- 
ciation, like  using  the  words  “pollu- 
cidn"  or  "parqiiear"  instead  of  the 
proper  Spanish  words  “contami- 
nacion"  and  “estacionar"  for  the 
English  wor(K  ‘‘polliilioii"  and 


“park,"  respectively.  A third  form  of 
Spanglish  is  the  translation  of  com- 
monly used  English  senteiices  or 
phrases  into  Spmiish.  resulting  in  a 
Spanish  that  is  not  standard. 

“Elevating  Spanglish  to  the  sta- 
tus of  language  is  saying  that 
Spanglish  is  something  worth 
teaching  and  worth  learning,"  wrote 
Roger  Hernandez,  a columnist  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  in  a recent 
article.  "But  the  only  thing 
Spanglish  speakers  will  learn  is 
that  they  arc  cut  off  from  communi- 
cating with  speakers  of  real  English 
and  real  Spanish." 

Felipe  dc  Ortego  y Gasca.  pro- 
fessor of  education  in  language 
acquisition,  linguistics,  and  multi- 
cultural studies  at  Sul  Ross  State 
I’niversity  (Texas  State  I’niversity 
System)  in  Alpine,  Texas,  is  of  a dif- 
ferent school  of  thought.  He  said 
that  Spanglish  can  signal  a high 
degree  of  fluency  in  both  lan- 
guages. 

"Languages  are  like  consenting 
adults,"  Onego  y Gasca  said.  “Their 
mixtures  enrich  the  discourse  of 
expression.  That  mixture  does  not 
impoverish  eitluT  language." 

While  Ortego  v Gasca  agrees 


that  Spanglish  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  official  langiiage,  he 
believes  Spanglish  deserves  more 
respect  than  it  gets,  particularly 
since  the  mixing  of  languages  is  a 
reality  of  border  regions,  along  the 
U.S.-Mexican  border,  for  example, 
where  Spanglish  is  common,  and 
along  the  U.S.-Canadian  border, 
where  a mix  of  French  and  English 
is  routine. 

“Maybe  some  day  Spanglish 
could  be  a language  of  its  own," 
Ortego  y Gasca  said.  "I'm  not  advo- 
cating that  it  become  a language. 
Vm  simply  saying  that  it  should  be 
recognized  as  a phenomenon  and  it 
should  be  studied'* 

Traditionalists  would  argue, 
liowever,  that  Spanglish  arises  from 
ignorance  or  laziness  and  is  a 
debasement  of  Spanish. 

“Spanglish  treats  Spanish  as  if 
the  language  of  Cervantes,  Lorca, 
Garcfa  Marquez,  Borges,  and  Paz 


does  not  have  an  essence  and  dig- 
nity of  its  own,"  said  Vale’s 
Gonzalez.  "Spanglish  is  an  invasion 
of  Spanish  by  English." 

Moreover,  Goi.r^ilez  argues  that 
Spanglish  is  used  primarily  by 
poor,  uneducated  Hispanic^ 
are  illiterate  in  both  languages. 

"They  incorporate  English 
words  and  constructions  into  their 
daily  speech  because  they  lack  the 
vocabulary  and  education  in 
Spanish  to  adapt  to  the  changing 
culture  around  them,"  Gonzalez 
said. 

Ortego  y Gasca  considers  that 
type  of  comment  pure  elitism.  He 
said  that  Hispunics,  rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  uneducated,  who 
know  English  and  Spanish  perfect- 
ly use  Spanglish. 

“I’m  not  a poor  Hispanic,  and  I 
use  it  all  of  the  time,"  he  said.  "As  a 
professor  of  English  and  a native 
speaker  of  Spanish,  1 speak 


‘^Languages  are  like  consenting 
adults.  Their  mixtures  enrich  the 
discourse  of  expression.  That 
mixture  does  not  impoverish  either 
language.** 

FELIPE  DE  ORTEGO  Y GASCA,  PROFE55C  = . 

SUL  Ross  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Q ) 


Spanglish — iind  that’s  not  a sign  of  understand  some  of  the  Knglish  or 
bad  English  and  bad  Spanish  the  Spanish  that  is  spoken  to  them,” 

mixed  together.  It’s  what  happens  Gonzalez  said  in  his  column 
with  languages  in  contact  with  each  that  educated  Hispanics  who  use 
other."  Spanglish  have  their  own  reasons 

Gonzalez  does  recognize  that  for  speaking  in  that  form. 

Spanglish  is  unavoidable  at  limes.  "Some  are  embarrassed  by  their 
Because  English  is  used  primarily  background  and  feel  empowered  by 

In  the  field  of  technology,  some  using  English  words  and  directly 

English  terms  have  been  incorpo-  translated  English  idioms," 

rated  into  ii»e  Spanish  language — Gonzalez  said.  "Doing  so,  they 

words  such  as  "hiper"  for  "beeper"  think,  is  to  claim  membership  in 

and  "compuiadora"  for  "computer."  the  mainstream." 

The  rest  of  the  lime,  Spanglish  Gustavo  Perez  Firnial,  a profes- 
should  just  be  avoided  he  said.  sor  of  Spanish  American  literature 
"Why  give  in  when  there  are  at  Duke  L'niversity  in  Chapel  Hill, 

perfectly  good  Spanish  vords  and  N.C.,  ai.d  author  of  the  book 

phrases?"  he  wrote.  Bilingual  Blues,  a collection  of 

Lilia  Tullius,  a Vista  volunteer  poems  in  Spanish  and  English,  dis- 
and teacher  at  the  Opportunity  agrees,  saying  that  he  belie\es 

Center  for  the  Homele,ss  in  El  Paso,  Spanglish  plays  an  important  role 

Te.xas,  said  she  fell  the  same  way  in  helping  people  establish  ties 

about  Spanglish  with  one  another. 

"It  would  make  me  mad  when  "The  use  ot  Spanglish  has  to  do 
people  spoke  that  w’ay,"  Tullius  with  bonding  rather  than  needing  it 

said.  "But  since  I \e  been  working  for  communication,"  he  said, 

at  the  shelter,  I have  discovered  that  "English  is  the  language  of  biisi- 

soniellmes  it  is  nece.ssarv'  to  speak  ness.  Spanish  is  the  language  of 

in  Spanglish  because  people  don’t  emotions." 


“There  has  been  more  debate  over 
languages  in  the  last  decade  than 
since  the  post-World  War  / era,  and 
that  debate  has  arisen  largely  due 
to  the  growing  number  of ; 
imrdigrants  and  the  tnovement  to 
make  English  the  official 
language” 

ANA  CELIA  ZENTELLA,  LINGUIST.  HUNTER  COUfGL 


But  Gon/ilez  argues, "Spanish  is  that  the  effort  by  the  Oakland 
our  strongest  bond,  and  it  is  vital  School  Board  to  improve  outreach 
that  we  preserve  it"  to  African-American  students 

Firmai,  who  came  u.  the  I 'niied  through  the  recognition  of  Ebonics 

Stales  from  his  native  Cuba  when  was  not  the  school  board’s  way  of 

he  was  II  years  old,  said  he,  like  debasing  the  English  language, 

many  bilingual  people,  undergoes  a "The  Oakland  School  Board  is 
struggle  with  the  languages,  not  validating  Ebonics  as  a lan- 

Somelimes  he  will  forget  an  English  guage:  it  is  simply  seeking  to  deal 

word  when  he  is  speaking  to  with  the  linguistic  phenomenon 

English  speakers  and  only  the  that  is  Ebonics  by  requiring  teach- 

Spanish  word  conies  to  mind,  or  ers  to  become  familiar  with  that 

theic  are  instances  when  he  is  phenomenon:  from  familiarity  they 

speaking  to  Spanish  speakers  and  can  belter  help  speakers  ot  Ebonics 

forgets  a Spanish  word.  to  grasp  the  linguistic  wherewithal 

"It’s  a constant  struggle."  he  of  mainstream  English,"  Onego  y 
said.  "1  feel  guilty  because  1 .should-  (Jasca  said, 
n’t  forget  Spanish.  But  1 don’t  think  "For  Oakland  teachers  to  kn(wv 
using  Spanglish  means  I am  turn-  something  about  Ebonics  (‘mpow- 

ing  my  back  on  my  ethnicity  ’ ers  their  teaching.  ” Onego  y Gasca 

Likewise.  Ortego  y (iasca  wrote  added, 
in  acohimn  published  Jan.  F.  IdO"  can  certainly  agiee  that 

in  the  lILsjHUiic  Link  U cekly  Be/nni  know  ledge  es  poder. 


Institute  Welcomes  First  Fellows 
Seeks  Second  Colwrt 


The  HBU 
Kellogg  project 
includes 
combined 
doctoral 
fellowships 
and  graduate 
assistantships 
of  three  years' 
duration, 
funded  at 
$20,000  per 
year,  board 
leadership 
training, 
policy 

institutes,  and 

network 

formation. 


TRTovEMBER  2 1 IS  THE  rouncl  of  coliofts  for  tlic  institute.  University — ha\e  joined  together  to 

» DEADLINE  FOR  AppLicA-  established  in  19%  to  promote  the  address  issues  that  affect  the  edii- 

M TioNs  TO  FILL  REMAINING  cducation  of  Hispanics  in  the  cation  of  Hispanics  at  all  levels,  K- 

..1  FF.LLowsHiPS  FOR  THE  United  States,  according  to  Dr.  16.  The  focus,  according  to  Soli's, 

Hispanic  Border  Leadership  Enrique  Solis,  executive  director.  will  be  to  train  “a  new  type  of 

Institute,  which  proposes  Hispanics  are  the  fastest  grow-  leader  sensitive  to  issues  of 
“BOLD  NEW  approaches”  TO  THE  iiig  minority  group  in  the  country,  Hispanics,  with  an  emphasis  on 

preparation  OF  EDUCATIONAL  yct  tlicw  continue  to  be  undeiTepre-  ultimately  influencing  policy.” 

LEADERS,  PARTICULARLY  FOR  THE  scntcd  in  ull  iTieasures  of  access  The  institute  is  a five-year  initia- 
puBLic  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITY  and  achievement  in  education,  he  tive  funded  in  part  by  the  W.  K. 
COLLEGES  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  sa\s.  Kel logg  Foundation,  which  provided 

BORDER.  Through  the  institute,  four  a grant  of  S2.9  million  last  fall.  The 

Four  fellows  are  to  be  chosen  to  southwestern  education  institu-  HBLl  Kellogg  project  is  housed  in 

study  at  New  Mexico  State  tions — .\rizona  State  University,  the  College  of  Education  at  New 

University  and  seven  at  Arizona  New  Mexico  State  University,  Mexico  State  University,  where 

State  University  beginning  in  fall  Paradise  Valiev  Community  College,  director  Solis  is  an  associate  pro- 

1998.  They  will  be  the  second  and  Southwest  Texas  State  fessor  in  the  department  of  educa- 


O i 


tion,  management,  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  HBLI  Kellogg  project  has 
the  following  major  components: 

♦Combined  doctoral  fellowships 
and  graduate  assistantships  of 
three  years’  duration,  funded  a. 
$20,000  per  year.  The  award 
requires  full-time  study  during  the 
academic  year  as  well  as  participa- 
tion in  summer  institutes  and  semi- 
nars. Awardees  may  also  serve  in 
internships  in  educational  settings 
on  both  sides  of  the  L’,S-Me\ico 
border. 

♦Board  leadership  training  for 
sitting  and  aspiring  members  of 
community  college  and  public 
school  hoards  of  trustees  and  uni- 
versity boards  of  regents. 

♦Policy  institutes  for  doctoral 
fellows,  legislators,  board  members, 
and  Me.xico  educators.  A network 
formation  including  the  fellows, 
board  members,  and  policy-makers 
at  state  and  national  levels. 

The  institute’s  anticipated  out- 
comes are  the  following: 

*A  systemic  change-agent  model 
for  the  preparation  of  leaders  and 
professionals  for  public  education 
and  postsecondary  institutions. 

♦A  new  way  in  which  education- 
al issues  on  tne  r.S.-Mexico  border 
are  addressed  that  emphasizes  an 
international  approach  to  prohlem- 
soKing. 

*A  systemic  change  in  the  way 
societal  ins’itutions  look  at  the 
issues  related  to  minorit\  educa- 
tion that  will  impact  public  policy. 

♦An  exportable  model  that  can 
be  used  to  influence  the  education 
of  minority  students  in  educational 
systems  K-Ib  in  other  parts  of  the 
I n i ted  States. 


The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  journalism  in  brS  and  received  his 
was  established  in  1930  to  "help  master's  degree  in  teaching  from 
people  help  themselves  through  the  Western  New  Mexico  I’niversity  in 
practical  api)lication  of  knowledge  1990. 

and  resources  to  improve  their  Quinto  received  her  bachelor’s 
quality  of  life  and  that  of  future  degree  in  communicative  disorders 
generations.”  and  Spanish  from  the  L'niversity  of 

The  foundation  targets  its  .New  Mexico  in  1980.  She  got  her 

grants  toward  specific  areas,  one  of  master’s  in  Spanish  from  l‘NM  in 

which  is  youth  and  education  and  1988. 

higher  education.  Supportive  fund-  Taylor-Garcfa  received  her  bach- 
ing related  to  these  areas  is  provid-  dor’s  and  master’s  degrees  in  de- 
ed for  leadership  and  efforts  to  mentary  education  from  TNM  in 

capitalize  on  diversity.  Grants  are  1994  and  1996. 


The  focus,  according  to  Enrique 
Solis,  the  Institute's  director,  will  he 
to  train  *‘a  new  type  of  leader 
sensitive  to  issues  of  Hispanics, 
with  an  emphasis  on  ultimately 
influencing  policy." 

concentrated  in  the  I nited  States,  Valverde  earned  her  hachdor's 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  degree  in  sociology  from  the 
and  southern  Africa.  L’niversiiy  of  Arizona  in  198“  and  a 

Nine  W.  K.  Kellogg  Fellows,  four  master’s  degree  in  social  welfare, 
of  them  women,  were  selected  after  management  and  planning  from  the 

a national  search  last  year  and  are  I'niversity  of  California  at  Berkeley 

now  beginning  their  doctoral  stud-  in  1992. 
ie.s.  Muhoz-Quiz  recei\ed  a bache- 

The  Kellogg  fellows  at  New  lor’s  in  dementar)’  education  at  the 
Mexico  State  I’niversity  are  Luis  1.  L'niversity  of  Texas-Pan  American  in 
"Nacho  ’ Quinones  of  Silver  City,  1983  and  a master’s  in  education 
N.M.;  Bonavita  Quinto  of  Taos,  administration  from  Sul  Ross  State 
N.M.:  Janelle  Taylor-Garcfa  of  l’niversity  in  I99S. 

Albuquerque.  N.M.;  Michelle  Quiz  received  a degree  in  mmi- 
Valverde  of  Las  Cruces.  N.M.;  and  agement  at  Southwest  Texas  Stale 

Miriam  Muhoz-Quiz  and  Fernando  I niversity  in  1983  and  a master’s 
Quiz,  both  of  Del  Rio,  Texas.  degree  in  education  administration 

Lsi(|uio  R.  rballe  and  Hugenio  from  Sul  Ross  State  I n'versity  in 
Arene,  both  of  Au.stin,  Texas,  and  1996. 

Carlos  Ne\arez.,  of  Modesto.  Calif..  I balle  recei\ed  his  bachelor’s 
will  study  at  Arizona  State  degree  in  political  science  in  1982 
rniversily.  All  of  the  lellows  bring  ‘’“'‘in  the  l'niversity  of  Michigan  and 
extensive  academic  credentials  to  his  ma.ster’s  degree  in  human  ser- 
their  doctoral  studies.  \iccs  administration  in  1989  at  St. 

Quinones  graduated  from  Hdward’s  l'niversity. 

NMSl’  with  a bachelor's  degree  in  Arene  received  a bachelor’s 


degree  in  economics  at  the 
National  I’niversity  of  Nicaragua  in 
198"  and  a master’s  degree  in  polit- 
ical science  from  Southwest  Texas 
State  L’nisersity  in  1994. 

Nevarez  graduated  from 
California  State  I’nivcrsity-Fresno  in 
1994  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
sociology  and  Chicano  studies.  He 
received  his  master’s  degree  in 
counseling  at  Arizona  Stale  in  1996. 

Applications  for  fellowships  arc 
sought  through  a national  search. 
Each  of  the  Ph.D.  candidates  select- 
ed receives  $60,00U  for  a combined 
doctoral  fellowship  and  graduate 
assistantsliip  over  three  years  of 
study  at  NMSl'.  The  process  is  mon- 
itored by  a regional  coordinating 
council  and  a national  advisory- 
panel. 

The  Coordinating  Council  of  the 
Hispanic  Border  Leadership 
Institute  includes  Dr.  Solis;  Dr.  Raul 
Cardenas,  president.  Paradise  N’alley 
Community  College:  Dr.  Jaime 
Chahfn,  associate  vice  president. 
Southwe.st  Texas  State  I’niversity; 
and  Dr.  U‘onard  A.  Valverde,  profes- 
sor. College  of  Education,  Arizona 
State. 

The  Naiional  .Advisory  Panel  for 
the  Institute  includes  Loretta 
Sanchez  and  Ruben  Hinojosa,  I’.  S. 
House  of  Representatives;  Eddie 
Basha.  Arizona  Board  of  Regents; 
Armando  Rufz.  Coast  Community 
College  District;  Ramiro  Guzman, 
Dickshire  Distributing;  Richard 
Jonseii,  WICHE;  Cynthia  Nava  and 
Samuel  Vigil,  New  Mexico  State 
Senate;  Eduardo  Padron,  .Miami- 
Dade  Community  CoMegc;  Richard 
Pesquiera,  The  College  Board; 
David  R.  Pierce.  American 
As.socialinn  of  (’ommunity  Colleges; 
Irma  Rangel  and  Elvira  Reyna, 
Texas  Stale  Representalives;  lielen 
Robles. LI  LAC.  - 

Thissh  n uvs imfnmi  i)i 
arijicnilinn  mlh  Ihc  XruMrxuu 
nnvtyifv  On/imnniailioNs 
Ihfdrhmnt  (imi  {he  llisiuniic 
Hun  hr  l.au/ciyhilf  hisfifiifc 


Exhibits  at  Smithsoman;  Safaris  in  Br  azil 


BY 

Mireya  Novo 


There  has  been 
at  least  one 
member  of  the 
Lizama  family 
at  Barry 
University  on 
and  off  since 
the  early  '60s. 


Barry  University  has 

BECOME  A FAMILY  TRADI- 
TION FOR  the  UZAMAS. 
I N 1 960,  SOON  AFTER 
FLEEING  CUBA’S  POLITICAL  TUR- 
MOIL, THE  FAMILY  SETTLED  IN 

Miami  Shores.  Shortly  after 
THAT.  MARTA  U2AMA  CAME  TO 
WORK  AS  A secretary  AT  BARRY. 
SHE  WORKED  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
FOR  25  YEARS.  AND,  AS  TIME 
PASSED,  ALL  FIVE  OF  HER  DAUGH- 
TERS GRADUATED  F^OM  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY. 


“I  grew  up  two  Mocks  fron 
: here  unci  had  gone  to  Catholic 
school,  so  it  was  a logical  choice.” 

: says  Silvia,  Barr\'  L'niversity  '"9.  the 
youngest  of  the  brood  and  an  asso* 

: ciale  professor  in  fine  arts  since 
; 198“’.  Her  family  gatherings  are  like 
' Barn*  Alumni  reunions,  particularly 
if  all  the  sisters  attend:  Marta  ‘*"2, 

; \na  Mana '!).  Elena  ’"8,  and  Man'a 

: 

Silvia  admits  to  once  being  an 
: amhivalcnt  student.  It  wasn’t  until 
her  junior  year  at  Barr\*  that  she 
discovered  her  calling.  “1  didn’t 
. really  know  what  I wjuited  to  do,  so 
• I was  taking  the  same  courses  as 
my  sister  Elena,  who  was  only  a 
: vear  older  than  me,”  she  says.  ‘ 1 
' finally  made  up  uiy  mind  when  1 
look  a course  in  fine  arts  and  real 
ized  that  was  what  I really  loved. 

. although  1 didn’t  know  if  I could 
make  a li\ing  at  It,” 

She  dahhled  in  dieater  lighting 
and  set  design,  and  ceramics,  and 
initially  enrolled  in  a photography 
course  just  to  capture  her  creations 
on  film.  Silvia  soon  found  herself 


captivated  by  this  new  form  of 
artistic  expression. 

Steve  Althouse,  a photography 
professor  at  Barry  for  20  years,  is 
(juick  to  praise  vSilvia,  the  superla- 
tive student  who  became  his  col- 
league. As  an  instructor  in  the  late 
“’Os.  he  assigned  Silvia  a project 
that  involved  hand-coloring  hlack 
and  white  photos  with  oil  paints,  a 
technique  that  pre-dates  color  pho- 
tography. Hand  coloring  has  since 
become  her  trademark.  “She  was 


hooked.”  recalls  Althouse.  Silvia 
agrees.  ‘“Right  away,  I bought  a kit 
and  began  coloring,  and  I’ve  been 
coloring  even  tiling  ever  since.” 
After  receiving  her  BFA  from 
Barry  in  Br9.  Silvia  worked  at 
Exposures,  a photography  gallon*  in 
Coral  Gables  owned  by  established 
photojournalist  Mario  Algaze. 
Algaze  became  her  mentor,  and 
they  still  maintain  a professional 
collaboration.  “'She’s  one  of  my 
greatest  discoveries,”  he  beams. 


As  seen  through  Silvia's  lens,  1-95 
worksites  are  transformed  into 
quoji-mythical  structures  that 
could  easily  he  mistaken  for 
Roman  ruins. 


Following  a stint  at  the  gallen-. 
Silvia  pursued  an  MFA  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  in 
upstate  York.  In  degree  in 
hand,  she  returned  to  Miami  to 
pursue  freelance  photography.  She 
also  began  to  teach.  Teaching,  she 
explains,  is  not  only  rewarding;  it 
also  allows  her  to  do  the  work  she 
likes. 

busy  professional  who  is  a 
wife  and  mother  of  two  young  sons, 
she  often  finds  inspiration  in  the 
commonplace.  While  commuting 
on  Broward  Boulevard,  she  became 
intrigued  with  images  she  uncov- 
ered among  construction  and 
debiis.  “They  looked  beautiful."  she 
says.  As  seen  through  Silvia's  lens,  in 
fact,  these  1-95  worksites  are  trans- 
formed into  quasi-mythical  struc- 
tures that  could  easily  be  mistaken 
for  Roman  ruins. 

She  concedes  that  her  subjects 
do  not  make  conventionally  pretty 
pictures.  “TheyVe  not  images  that 
people  would  want  to  decorate 
around,"  she  say.s  with  a smile.  Vet 
she  has  found  critical  recognition 
and  the  support  of  corporate 


clients.  Lirama  is  one  of  59  artists 
selected  to  participate  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institutions  summer 
e.vhibit,  “American  Voices:  Latino 
Photographers  in  the  United 
Stales."  This  is  the  first  large-scale 
group  show  by  Latino  photogia- 
phers  to  be  on  view  at  the 
Smithsonian's  International  Gallerv’. 
A two-year  traveling  version  will 
begin  touring  the  country  next  year. 


Sihia  has  also  won  the  Southern 
Arts  Federation  Fellowship  Grant 
and  the  v^'oulh  Florida  Consortium 
Grant. 

In  spite  of  her  already  hectic 
schedule,  Silvia  undertook  a new 
project  with  characteristic  zeal  fol- 
lowing a family  trip  to  Mexico. 
While  visiting  a cousin,  she  learned 
of  Cuban  photos  from  the  I9.50s- 
1950s  lh:it  had  been  left  behind  by 


a distant  relative.  “My  cousin  men- 
tioned that  these  negatives  were  all 
over  their  house."  she  recalls.  “They 
were  going  to  be  thrown  away." 

Her  cousin  brought  some  of  the 
negatives  to  Miami  during  a 
(Christmas  visit.  Dr.  Roberto 
Machado,  a self-taught  amateur 
photographer  who  died  in  Mexico 
20  years  ago,  had  accumulated  a 
precious  historic  legaq-  that  would 
have  never  come  to  light  without 
Silvia.  Restoring  the  negatives 
became  her  mission;  she  believes  it 
was  well  worth  the  year  it  look. 
Silvia,  who  never  met  Machado, 
observes,  “He  had  an  incredible 
love  of  photography  and  a love  of 
Cuba." 

The  South  Florida  Museum  of 
History  exhibited  the  photographic 
retrospective  in  1995.  Machado 
received  posthumous  recognition 
for  his  work,  and  Silvia  still  hopes 
to  publish  the  photographs  in  book- 
form. 

In  the  meantime,  there's  little 
time  to  waste.  She  traveled  to 
Washington  for  the  Smithsonian 
opening,  prior  to  a photographic 
safari  tc  Brazil  with  colleague  and 
mentor  A.gaze. 

Upon  her  return,  she  will  con- 
tinue to  teach  at  Barry,  where 
things  have  changed  considerably 
since  she  first  fell  in  love  with  pho- 
tograph) two  decades  ago.  The  only 
thing  that  hasn't  changed  is  the 
presence  of  a Li/ama  at  Barry. 
There  has  been  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family  here  on  and  off 
since  the  early  '60s.  ^ 

Ri'imulcd iritb pcrmissio/i  frufti 
BARKY  .Magazine,  a scwuiutuiul 
pnftliailioii  (fHa/ry  nn'ivtyifv. 
Muttti!  Sf.mw:  I 'la 
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ASPIRA  Launches  Bold  New  Initiatives 

ASPfRAjertile  training  ground  for  many  of  the  most  successful  Itispanics 
in  the  coiuitn'.  sees  entrepreneurship  as  the  salvation  of  impoverished 
communities  and  the  institutions  that  seire  them. 


Beckoning  to  the  Bilingual 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  has  high  hopes  for  its  new  Latino  Media 
Studies. 


HONOR  ROLL 

A Model  Urban  University 

One  of  every  73  Chicago  adults  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago.  Ti)e  cify's  tx)pula/ion  is  well  over  two  million. 


Break  Away:  Window  to  the  World 

An  1 1- year-old.  student-run  nonprofit  at  Vanderbilt  University  matches 
student  volunteers  across  the  l\S.  with  community-based  organizations 
in  need  of  help 


Ford  Foundation  Fellow  ExploringTejano  Culture 

Historian  Armando  Alonzo  travels  to  tl)e  once  thriving  .\ucvo  Santander, 
a New  Spain  establisl)ed  in  I ’^47  along  tl)e  Rio  Grande. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Outlook  ON  WASHINGTON:  A CAPITOL  VIEW 
Going  to  College 

Dr.  Mellander  advUes  that  college  education  is  an  imperative,  not  an 
option,  for  Hispanic  youth. 

SUCCESS  STORIES 

Students  Drawn  to  Entrada 

Minorit}'  student ts  from  across  the  countr}'  travel  to  Michigan  to  take  part 
in  asumnur  bridge  program  at  Calvin  College,  which  recently  named  a 
new  associate  director  for  multicultural  admissions. 
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An  Imperative,  Not  an  Option 

BY  Gustavo  A.  Mellander 


Most  Hispanic  families 
appreeiaie  ihc  impor- 
tance of  a college  educa- 
tion. They  know  that 
higher  education  has  historically 
been  the  gateway  to  opportunity  in 
this  country,  normally  assuring  a 
lifetime  of  higher  income  and, 
invariably,  more  comfortable  social 
circumstances.  It  might  not  be 
fair — but  lhals  the  way  it  is. 

A college  education  is  becom- 
ing ever  more  essential  ft»r  unlock- 
ing the  doors  to  opportimils.  This 
will  not  ahalc.  (letting  a college 
education  requires  much  time, 
effort,  and  careful  planning  by  both 
parents  and  suidents.  But.  if  suc- 
ce.ssfuP'  addressed,  students  will 
receive  imowledge  and  skills  that 
they  will  use  the  n‘st  of  their  lives 
to  help  them  succeed. 

By  going  to  college,  Hispanic 
\outh  will  be  able  to  secure  and 
keep  belter  jobs.  The  world  is 

College 
graduates 
earn,  on 
average,  over 
$500,000  more 
during  their 
working  lives 
than  do  high 
school 
graduales. 


changing  rapidly.  .Many  of  the 
"good"  jobs  will  rely  on  ones  abili- 
ty to  absorb  and  dominate  a \ariety 
of  new  technologies.  A solid  educa- 
tional foundation  can  foster  that 
ability. 

Money  isn't  everything — bat  it 
rarely  hurls.  On  the  average,  a per- 
son who  goes  to  college  earns 
more  than  a person  who  does  not. 
Someone  with  a two-year  associ- 
ate's degree  earns  more  than  a high 
school  graduate,  and  on  and  on. 

In  b)05,  a man  with  a college 
degree  earned  nearb  89  percent 
more  than  a man  with  only  a high 
school  diploma.  A woman  with  a 
college  degree  earned  nearly  "s 
percent  more  than  her  high  school 
counterpart.  In  short,  college  grad- 
uates earn,  on  average,  over 
5S()(),()00  more  during  their  wt^rk- 
ing  lives  than  do  high  school  grad- 
uales. 

Hope  Scholarships 

.Now  as  never  before,  college 
will  be  more  acce.ssible  for  thou- 
sands of  Hispanics  heretofore 
denied  that  opporliinily.  The  new 
Hope  Scholarship,  authorized  in 
the  Balanced  Budget  Act  passed 
and  signed  into  law  this  suninuT. 
makes  the  first  two  years  of  college 
universally  available.  It  provides 
students  with  a tax  credit  of  up  in 
SI, ^00 — about  the  same  as  the 
average  tuition  at  a local  comnumi- 
t\  college. 

College  juniors  and  seniors, 
graduate  and  professional  stmk'iits. 
and  adults  who  want  to  go  back  to 
school  can  benefit  as  well  The\  are 
eligible  for  a ‘'lifetime  learning  lax 


credit"  worth  20  percent  of  the  first 
SS.OOO  of  tuition  and  fees  through 
the  year  2002  (and  20  percent  of 
the  first  S 10,000  beginning  in 
2003). 

The  new  law  also  allows  par- 
ents and  grandparents  to  make 
penalty-free  withdrawals  from  their 
IRAs  to  pa\  for  higher  education 
exi)enses.  They  may  establish  new 
Hducation  IRAs,  into  which  they 
may  invest  SSOO  per  child  every 
year  to  build  up  money,  liix  free,  for 
college.  The  balanced  budget 
agreement  also  provides  the  largest 
Pell  Grant  increase  in  two  decades. 

PARENTAL  ENCOURAGEMENT 

Ideal Iw  preparing  to  succeed  in 
college  doesti't  begin  during  the 
junior  or  senior  \ear  of  high 
school — it  begins  long  before  a 
student  sets  foot  in  kindergarten. 

Young  children  must  be  encour- 
aged to  anticipate  and  to  expect  to 
go  to  college.  They  must  see  educa- 
tion as  a lifelong  adventure  and  he 
encouraged  and  motivated  to  look 
forward  to  learning  something  new 
every  day.  They  should  take  their 
studies  seriously  They  .should  take 
tt)ugh  courses  in  middle  school 
and  high  school. 

Taking  challenging  courses  will 
help  them  be  accepted  by  and  suc- 
ceed in  college.  Research  demon- 
strates that  students  who  take  alge- 
bra and  geometry  early,  usually  b\ 
the  end  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades,  are  far  more  likeb  to  go  on 
to  college  than  students  who  do 
not. 

In  a national  sample,  onh  2b 
ptTceiil  of  low  income  students 


Only  26 
percent  of 
low -income 
students  tvho 
did  not  take 
geometry  ivent 
on  to  college, 
but  71  percent 
of  low-income 
students  who 
did  take 
geometry  went 
to  college. 

who  did  not  lake  geometry  went 
on  to  college,  but  ^1  percent  of 
low-income  students  who  did  take 
geometry  went  to  college. 

It  is  common  in  other  de\el- 
oped  countries  for  students  to  mas- 
ter the  basics  of  mathematics,  alge- 
bra. and  some  geometry  by  the  end 
of  the  eighth  grade.  By  taking  alge- 
bra early  in  middle  and  junior  high 
school,  students  can  move  into 
chemistry,  physics,  trigonometry, 
and  adsanced  placement  courses 
before  finishing  high  school. 

The  road  to  college  is  not  easy, 
but  it  is  not  impassable.  And  the 
alternate  path  is  far  loo  grim.  The 
rewards  of  going  to  college  will  be 
greater  than  ever  for  those 
Hispanic  youngsters  who  jterse- 
\ere.  m 


Technology  and  Erdrepreneurship 


BY 

Gustavo  A.  Mellander 


"Wfe  can 
continue  the 
losing  battle  to 
maintain  the 
dependence- 
creating 
programs  of 
the  past,  or  we 
can  start 
producing  our 
own  wealth” 

RONALD  Blackburn- 
Moreno. 

ASPIRA  PRESIDENT 


ARE  IN  A DEFIN- 
ING MOMENT  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF 
OUR  Latino 
COMMUNITY.  ...[Wjiih  all  the  bene- 
fits and  wealth  this  society  gener- 
ates, and  after  decades  of  struggle, 
too  many  Latinos  are  still  whete  we 
were  years  ago.  in  communities 
ravaged  by  crime,  unemployment, 
illiteracy,  violence,  drugs,  and  hope- 
lessness. 

“Too  ni;my  are  still  i.solated  and 


barely  kept  alive  by  an  insensitbe 
and  often  corrupt  welfare  system 
that  deprives  them  of  whatever  self- 
\\orth  and  pride  they  once  had  as  a 
people  and  which  creates  a depen- 
dence-both  economic  and  p.sycho- 
logical-that  guarantees  that  they 
stay  trapped  and  discriminated 
against.” 

Powerful  words  from  the  pre- 
pared remarks  of  ASPIR.Vs  presi- 
dent. Ronald  Blackburn-Moreno,  at 
its  national  conference  in  October 


And  empowerment  was  his  theme. 

“Our  community  organizations, 
on  whom  so  many  rely,  are  depen- 
dent on  government  social  pro- 
grams that  do  not  meet  our  needs, 
and  on  a few  socially  conscious 
foundations  and  corporations.  We 
have  gained  some  political  power, 
but  we  lack  the  real  power-eco- 
nomic  power.  W'e  can  continue  the 
losing  battle  to  maintain  the  depen- 
dence-creating programs  of  the 
past,  or  we  can  start  producing  our 
own  wealth.  This  is  the  key  to  our 
future. 

“We  need  a new  community 
development  movement  in  the 
Latino  community...  the  develop- 
ment of  young  entrepreneurs  who 
will  invest  in  our  communities,  as 
well  as  a new  type  of  community 
organization  leader,  people  who 
can  lead  us,  utilizing  the  forces  of 
the  new  technologies,  into  a new 
era  of  self-reliance.” 

THE  ASSOCIATION 

ASPIRAs  founder.  Dr.  Antonia 
Pantoja,  inspired  the  initiative  to 
develop  entrepreneurship  skills 
among  community  youth.  But  con- 
ference presenters  insisted  time 
and  time  again  that  there  must  also 
be  a new  spirit  of  entrepreneurship 
among  Hispanic  community  senice 
organizations,  and  that  underlying 
these  initiatives,  there  must  be 
access  to  and  proficiency  in  a vari- 
ety of  21st-(;entury  technologies. 
Comfort  with  and  mastery  of  the 
Internet,  telecommunications,  and 
adaptations  yet  to  be  invented  must 
all  be  put  to  work  for  the  Hispanic 
community  and  its  organiziitions. 


At  a time  when  up  to  40  percent  of 
Hispanics  drop  out  of  high  school, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the 
Aspirantes  go  on  to  higher 
education.  Moreover,  most 
mainland  Puerto  Rican  leaders 
today-whether  they  be  in  business, 
education,  government,  or  other 
professions-are  direct 
beneficiaries  of  the  encouragement 
ASPIRA  offered  during  their 
adolescence. 


Over  the  past  36  years,  ASPIR.\ 
has  helped  more  than  250,000 
Puerto  Rican  and  Latino  youth  and 
their  families  to  become  leaders  in 
their  communities.  ASPIRA,  from 
the  Spanish  verb  aspirar,  “to 
inspire,*’  has  singlemindedly  pur- 
sued its  mission  of  empowerment 
of  the  Hispanic  community  through 
the  development  of  its  youth.  All  of 
ASPIRA’s  goals  and  activities  spring 
from  one  basic  belief:  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Latinos  have  the  collec- 
tive potential  to  move  their  commu- 
nity fonvard. 

With  statewide  offices  in  six 
stateS'-Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Florida,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Puerto  Rico- 
ASPIRA’s  350  full-time  staff  and 
more  than  1,000  volunteers  serve 
25,000  youth  and  their  families 
every  year.  Working  with  young- 
sters, dubbed  Aspirantes,  the  organ- 
ization is  committed  to  helping 
them  succeed.  ASPIRA  programs 
emphasize  educational  enrich- 


ment, guidance,  motivation,  and 
leadership  skills.  All  are  encour- 
aged to  remain  in  school,  to  go  to 


college,  and  to  contribute  to  :iieir 
community. 

At  a time  when  up  to  40  percent 


of  Hispanics  drop  out  of  high 
school,  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
Aspirantes  go  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  most  mainland 
Puerto  Rican  leaders  today-- 
whether  they  be  in  business,  educa- 
tion. government,  or  other  profes- 
sions-are  direct  beneficiaries  of 
the  encouragement  ASPIRA  offered 
during  their  adolescence. 

The  Speakers 

Aida  Alvarez,  President  Clinton’s 
administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  an  Aspirante  from 
New  York,  testified,  “ASPIRA  opens 
the  door  to  a world  of  possibilities. 
It  has  sened  as  a mentor  to  thou- 
sands of  young  Latinos,  and  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  success  of  the 
Hispanic  community  as  a whole. 
Our  challenge  now  is  to  find  ways 
to  inspire  a new  generation  and  to 
expose  them  to  the  culture  of  entre- 
preneurship. As  SBA  .Administrator,  1 
believe  strongly  in  the  promise  that 
entrepreneurship  holds  for  the  next 
generation, 

“History,”  she  noted,  “shows  that 
a thriving  small  business  commu- 
nity leads  to  job  creation,  economic 
self-sufficiency,  a thriving  commu- 
nity, and  a strong  democracy.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  Dr.  Pantoja, 
who  founded  ASPIRA.  has  conclud- 
ed that  small  business  is  essential 
to  sustain  and  develop  a strong 
community.  She  is  working  with  the 
SBA  to  rebuild  a community  in 
rural  Puerto  Rico,  where  small 
business  development  leads  the 
fight  against  poverty,  jo  bless  ne.ss 
and  dependency.  Dr.  Pantoja  is  a 
legend.  We  Aspirantes  are  her  lega- 
cy.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege 
to  serve  as  a bridge  to  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Hispanic  leadership.” 

Focusing  on  the  enormous 
advances  in  technology  and  its  role 
in  developing  business,  speaker 
after  speaker  emphasized  the  need 
for  a new  vision  of  community 
development-one  that  would 
secure  the  commitment  of  local 
business  owners  to  serve  as  men- 


Ro-^aid  BlackbjfT'-Mo''erio,  p-^s-deni  0!”  AS^fRA  House  H.ro-v.r  Leader  R cha^d  Gep^-^rd: 

(Pr'OtC  b.  Agnes  Sancnez: 


tors  to  emerging  Hispanic  business 
and  youth  leaders,  as  well  as  enter- 
prising leaders  in  the  nonprofit 
sector. 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  only  13 
percent  of  all  Hispajiic  households 
in  this  country  have  computers. 
A.SP1R.\  decided  to  adopt  technolo- 
gy as  the  conferences  cross-cutting 
theme.  The  association  believes  that 
technology  and  entrepreneurship 
must  be  part  and  parcel  of 
Hispanic  training  for  the  next  cen- 

lUT)'. 

House  Minority  Leader  Richard 
Gephardt,  and  Xavier  Becerra. 
Chair  of  the  Congressional 
Hispanic  Caucus,  urged  attendees 
to  acquire  as  much  education  as 
possible,  particularly  in  the  realm 
of  technology,  to  network,  and  to 
seek  new  solutions  to  ongoing 
problems. 

^buth  entrepreneurship  sessions 
at  the  conference  addressed  the 
related  needs  of  youth  leaders, 
adults,  jind  community-based  orgaii- 
i/ations.  showcasing  successful  pro- 


gnuns  and  funding  opportunities. 

Entrepreneurship  presentations 
for  nonprofits  explored  strategies 
for  strengthening  organizations, 
such  as  the  effective  use  of  technol- 
ogy to  advance  a mission,  and 
included  hands-on  workshops  that 
demonstrated  how  to  create  a busi- 


ness plan  and  a strategic  communi- 
cation plan. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  pre- 
sentation by  founder  Pantoja  was 
the  emotional  highlight  of  the  con- 
vention. With  a firm  voice,  a sparkle 
in  her  eyes,  and  a fier\  determina- 
tion that  has  served  ASPIRA  well  for 


*Wstory  shows  that  a thriving  small 
business  community  leads  to  job 
creation,  economic  self-sufficiency, 
a thriving  community,  and  a strong 
democracy.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
Dr.  Pantoja,  who  founded  ASPIRA, 
has  concluded  that  small  business 
is  essential  to  sustain  and  develop 
a strong  community.” 

Aspirante  Aida  Alvarez,  Small  business 
Administration 


nearly  ‘lO  years,  Dr.  Pantoja,  recipi- 
ent of  the  1996  Medal  of  Freedom 
Award,  challenged  a standing-room 
-only  audience  to  join  her  in  devel- 
oping a new  reality  for  the  21st 
Century. 

She  pointed  out  that  Hispanics 
have  long  been  willing  to  work 
hard  and  that  there  have  indeed 
been  a number  of  entrepreneurs  in 
the  community  since  the  very 
beginning.  But  she  noted  that  nei- 
ther ASP1R.A  nor  other  social  ser- 
vice agencies  have  ever  trained 
Hispanics  to  be  entrepreneurs. 
Instead  they  encouraged  their 
youth  to  remain  in  school  and  ulii- 
mately  prepared  them  for  jobs  in 
corporate  America.  That  is  to  say, 
'’we  trained  them  to  work  for  oth- 
ers.'* That  has  been  very  successful, 
but,  she  continued,  she  has  now 
learned  that  it  is  best  to  train 
Hispanics  to  be  entrepreneurs.  She 
said  she  wished  she  had  known  the 
power  and  promise  of  entrepre- 
neurship 36  years  ago  when  she 
founded  ASPIRA. 

She  spoke,  too,  of  her  present 
involvement  in  creating  a model 
community  in  the  mountains  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  all  who  live 
there  are  focused  on  entrepreneur- 
ship.  Dr.  Pantoja  congratulated  the 
ASPIRA  board  on  its  two  initiatives 
and  urged  all  Aspirantes  to  contact 
her  so  she  could  teach  them  the 
lessons  she  has  learned  about  self- 
reliance  and  entrepreneurship. 
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Latino  Media  Studies 


BY 

INES  PINTO  Alicea 


‘Ws  still 
evolving. 

We  haven’t 
promoted  it 
vjidely  because 
we’ve  been 
implementing 
it.” 

Pat  stout,  associate 

DEAN  FOR  ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS,  UTA 


INTERESTED  IN  LEARNING 
HOW  TO  BE  A FOREIGN  COR- 
RESPONDENT IN  Latin 
America  OR  LEARNING  HOW 

j TO  EFFECTIVELY  TARGET  YOUR 
! ADVERTISING  TO  A HISPANIC  COM- 
i MUNITY  OR  SIMPLY  FINDING  OUT 
i MORE  ABOUT  HOW  THE  MEDIA 
j PORTRAYS  LATINOS/AS  IN  THE 
i UNITED  States? 


Majors  in  the  College  of 
Communications  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  .\ustin  arc  able  to  pursue 
those  avenues  thanks  to  a special 
program  de\eloped  by  the  college, 
a program  said  to  be  unique. 
Students  in  the  college  who  arc 
majoring  in  television,  radio,  film, 
advertising,  journalism,  or  speech 
can  take  an  additional  12  .seme.ster 
hours  for  a concentration  in  U.S. 


Latino  and  Latin  .American  Media 
Studies.  Students  take  one  required 
course  and  nine  hours  of  electives 
in  upper-division  work.  A student 
must  have  a 2.2S  grade  point  aver- 
age to  enroll  in  any  upper-division 
course  in  the  college. 

"It’s  a pioneer  program,”  .said 
Rosental  Alves,  a professor  in  the 
college  and  the  chairman  of  inter- 
national journalism,  a Knight 
Foundation  Fellow,  and  a former 
executive  editor  of  the  newspaper 
Jotirtml  Do  Brasil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
"We  believe  its  the  first  of  its  kind. 
The  international  perspective  that 
the  program  gives  the  students 
could  be  an  important  asset  in  tliis 
competitive  job  market." 

Alves  siiid  the  program  comple- 
ments the  university’s  efforts  to 
become  a center  for  Latino  imd  Latin 
American  Studies.  The  tini\ersity  has 
a Center  for  Mexican  Studies  and  an 
Institute  for  Littin  American  Studic's. 
Latino  CSA.  the  only  nationally 
broadcast  English-language  Latino 
news  and  cultural  program,  is  pro- 
duced jointly  by  the  univei^ity’s  radio 
station,  KUT-FM  Radio,  the  universi- 
ty’s Center  for  Mexican  American 
Studies,  and  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  The  show  airs 
on  200  radio  stations  across  the 
countrv. 

"It  is  important  for  Texas  to 
have  this  kind  of  projection  toward 
Latin  America,”  Alves  said.  “Most  of 
the  focus  has  come  from  Florida. 
Having  these  kinds  of  programs 
puls  this  country  in  a competitive 
position  in  a global  environment." 


Pat  Stout,  the  colleges  associate 
dean  for  academic  affairs  and  an 
associate  professor  of  advertising, 
agreed,  saying,  “Austin  is  a fertile 
place  for  this  program  to  be 
offered." 

She  said  that  the  college  began 
offering  the  nt^v  concentration  to  iis 
3.800  students  in  the  fall  of  1906.  The 
one  required  course  is 
“Communication  and  Ethnic 
Croups."  Electives  arc  selected  from 
an  array  of  courses  that  includes 
“History’  of  Mexiam  Cinema,"  “Third 
World  Cinema:  Africa  a the 
Americas,"  “Hispanic  Imag,.s  and 
Coiinierimages,”  “History  of  I'niled 
States  Latino  Media."  “Latin 
American  Media,"  “Narrowcasting," 
■ t)iversity  Newsmagazine,"  “Latino 
Community  Journalism,"  and  “Mass 
Media  luid  Minorities." 

It’s  still  e\oKing"  Stout  said. 


“We  haven’t  promoted  it  widely 
because  we’ve  been  implementing 
it.  because  of  Texas’  relative  prox- 
imity to  bit  in  America,  its  a natural 


program  for  us  to  offer." 

vSo  far,  the  program  has  been 
largely  limited  to  students  majoring 
within  the  college.  But  Stout  said 


that  the  response  from  the  faculty 
and  students  has  been  positive  and 
that  there  have  been  discussions  of 
expanding  the  program  so  students 
across  the  university  could  partici- 
pate. There  is  discu,ssion,  too.  of 
conducting  some  of  the  courses  in 
Spanish. 

“This  program  could  be  for 
both  profe.ssional  development  and 
personal  development."  said  Stout. 

The  college  developed  the  pro- 
gram by  reviewing  courses  already 
offered  in  different. departments  to 
see  if  they  fit  and  could  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  what  the  college 
wanted  to  develop.  New  courses 
were  developed  as  well. 

“Vie  asked  ourselves,  'What  do 
we  have,  and  liuw  can  we  reconfig- 
ure it  so  it  is  more  attractive  to  stu- 
dents and  so  it  is  more  user  friend* 
Wr  Stout  said. 


“The  international  perspective  that 
the  program  gives  the  students 
could  he  an  important  asset  in  this 
competitive  job  market." 

ROS.ENTAL  ALVES,  PROFESSOR  AND  CHAIRMAN 
INTERNATIONAL  JOURNALISM, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  Texas  at  Austin 


n 


‘*You  need  rules  to  operate, 
hut  when  you  want  to  do  an 
interdisciplinary  program,  you  have 
to  work  harder.  It  is  difficult  for 
students  to  cross  departmental 
lines.  This  program  provides  them  a 
way  to  do  that.” 

PAT  STOUT 


College  officials  wanted  to  allow 
students  majoring  in  one  of  the 
four  specialties  in  the  college  to  be 
able  to  move  easily  out  of  their 
respective  departments  to  get  the 
interdisciplinary  ciasses  needed  to 
fulfill  the  concentration.  Stout  said 
that  the  hardest  part  of  developing 
the  program  was  overcoming  some 
of  the  bureaucratic  rules  estab- 
lished  at  the  university. 

"You  need  rules  to  operate,  but 
when  you  want  to  do  an  interdisci- 
plinary program,  you  have  to  work 
harder"  Stout  said.  ‘Tc  is  difficult 
for  students  to  cross  departmental 
lines.  This  program  provides  them  a 
way  to  do  that.” 

Stout  said  the  concentration 
gives  students  a broader  back- 
ground, particularly  if  they  are  pur- 
suing jobs  with  a Spanish- language 
television  station  or  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  or  at  a television 
station,  newspaper,  or  magazine  in 
Latin  America  or  Spain,  or  if  they 
are  covering  U.S.  Latinos/as  for  an 
English-language  publication  in  the 
United  States. 

"We  hope  this  will  be  seen  as 
positive  by  potential  employers," 
said  Stout.  "It  should  enhance  a 
persons  ability’  to  do  the  job." 

Among  other  course  offerings 
in  the  program  are  "Latin  American 
Cinema."  "Latinos  in  the  Media," 
"History  of  Latino  Media  in  the 
United  States,"  and  "Advertising 
Issues  in  Multicultural  Markets." 

"This  concentration  is  designed 
to  introduce  students  to  United 
States  Latino  and  Latin  American 
issues  in  communication  and  the 
media  and  to  provide  them  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  profes- 
sional work  related  to  these  areas" 
reads  the  description  of  file  United 
States  Latino  and  Latin  American 
Media  Studies  concentration  in  the 
colleges  catalog. 

Darrell  Rocha,  assistant  dean 
for  student  affairs,  spoke  of  the 
high  number  of  bilingual  students 
on  r:>mpus,  "We  have  a lot  of  stu* 
dents  who  are  functionally  bilin- 


gual, and  with  a background  in 
United  States  Latino  and  Latin 
American  Media  Studies,  it’s  a 
plus,"  said  Rocha.  He  said,  too.  that 
increased  student  interest  could 
generate  more  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram so  that  it  can  expand. 

"We're  excited  about  it,"  Rocha 


said.  "We  hope  it  catches  on." 

"The  emphasis  on  the  campus 
is  to  allow  for  more  in-depth  study 
of  certain  areas  like  Latin 
America,"  said  Stout,  adding  that 
officials  involved  in  the  United 
States  Latino  and  Latin  American 
Media  Studies  concentration  plan 


to  work  more  closely  in  the  future 
with  the  university’s  Center  for 
.Mexican  Studies  and  Institute  for 
Latin  American  Studies. 

Alves  said  that  the  students  of 
Latino  background  seem  to  really 
enjoy  the  program  and  that  learn- 
ing abouw  all  aspects  of  Latin 
America — the  politics,  the  eco- 
nomics, the  society,  die  geography, 
and  the  media — brings  them  clos- 
er to  their  roots. 

"You  see  these  men  and  w'omen 
with  Hispanic  last  names  suddenly 
finding  out  more  about  where  their 
parents  and  grandparents  came 
from,"  Alves  said.  "It  sparks  a flame 
of  interest  in  them.  One  of  the 
things  that  strikes  the  students  the 
most  is  learning  about  the  U.S. 
influence  in  [Latin  American] 
countries." 

Well-know'n  Latino  film  produc- 
er and  director  Robert  Rodriguez, 
whose  feature-film  credits  include 
Desperado  and  El  Mariachi,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  college.  Even 
though  Rodriguez  graduated  before 
the  new  Latino  Studies  concentra- 
tion was  in  place.  Stout  said  his 
work  in  Hollywood  reflects  the 
direction  the  college  is  taking  with 
regard  to  its  new  program.  Stout 
hopes  the  program  will  attract  and 
prepare  others  of  his  caliber. 


Coming  November  28 

“The  HOT  List" 
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BY  ROGER  DEITZ 


MODERN  URBAN  UNIVERSlTv  EXISIS  IN  PAP1  FOR  IT5 
DIVERSF  NEIGHBORS.  ANL  NE  IGH  DOR  HC-OUS.  0'.*k 
MISSION  OF  A SCHOOL  IN  A Mfc  TR  r POi  | T A N SETTINs 
IS  TO  SERVE  THF  PEOPlf  HF'^IDING  IN  iTs  uF.OC.RAf'M 
1C  LOCALE  AND  MAKE  A POSITIVE  IMPACT  ON  THF  UVF  < '<r  THf  PF  OF  . r 

IN  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY.  Tficso  ohliiiiUioib  caii  hf  fulfilled  in  niatUTs 
of  cMirollmcm  and  odiicaiion  and  also  b\  wa\  of  cominiiiiii\  scnia*  and 
oulrcach  B\  this  suindard,  The  l'ni\ersity  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  lias  nuulc  ■ 
a major  conlrihmion  lo  Chicagoans  wlm.  iliroiigli  its  facilities.  ha\e  acces*' 
to  the  highest  (juality  education  as  well  as  to  countless  culttiral  and  IumIiIi 
care  benefits.  ; 

The  I niversity  of  Illinois  at  (diicago  stands  as  a model  for  the  modern 
urban  tini\ersily  it  is  a deserving  recipient  of  ULsjxitnc  i)Htlook\  Honor 
Roll  designation.  ' 

The  I niversity  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  is  ilie  lai-gest  insiiitiiion  of  higher 
learning  in  the  Chicago  area,  located  in  (he  heart  of  a great  metropolis 
The  comprehensixe  ptiblic  universilx  is  wideK  recognized  as  a center  for 
lop-cjualit\  teaching,  researcli,  and  ptiblie  serxiee.  These  three  aspects  ol 
the  university’s  mission  have  been  sliaped  by  and  are  relexant  to  its  big-  j 

city  setting  and  refleet  as  xxell  the  I nixersilx  of  Illinois'  traditional  piirstiit  \ 

of  excellence.  * 

In  testament  to  its  impact,  one  in  exerx  Chicago  adults  is  a I K ( 
graduate.  .‘\nd  the  school  is  the  Pth  largest  eniploxer  m the  (Chicago  area  i 
The  Chicago  school  came  lo  its  present  form  m P)SJ  when  the  : 
University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical  Center  combined  with  the  I nixersiix  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle.  I TC  is  one  of  three  campuses  of  tlie  1 nixersiix  of  : 
Illinois,  xx'hich  was  founded  in  Urbana-Champaign  in  IStr  as  a laiul  grani  | 
university  under  the  Morrill  Act.  The  Chicago  preseme  hegaii  in  1<S%  | 

when  the  I’l  took  over  private  pharmacx  and  medical  schools  m the  eiix.  A ; 
denial  school  xvas  added  in  the  same  manner  in  loot,  and  a nursing  ! 
school,  in  | 

After  the  Second  World  Viar,  the  umversilx  opened  a two  xear  under 
graduate  program  on  Chicago’s  Naxy  I’ier  to  educate  returning  xelerans 


t 


' Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSTminON: 

■fji.University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
LOCATION: 

' Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  - M/C  018 
I 1200  West  Harrison 
j Chicago,  IL  60607 

ES1ABUSHED:  III 

UlC 

ENROLLMENT: 
jy.  24,583 

I DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 
i Bachelor’s 
j Master’s 
j Doctorate 

i 

TUmON: 

$2,956  per  year  - resident 
, $8,868  per  year  - non-resident 


The  students  endearingly  referred  to  that  new  school  as  iheir 
“Harvard  on  the  Rocks.”  The  post-war  baby  boom  and  an  increasing 
demand  for  college- educated  workers  generated  pressure  for  a com- 
prehensive public  university  in  the  Chicago  area.  It  came  in  l%S  wiiii 
the  opening  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle. 

UIC  offers  its  neai’ly  25.000  students  bachelor’s  degrees  in  02  aca- 
demic areas,  master’s  degrees  in  83  disciplines,  and  doctorates  in 
areas  of  specialization.  Approximately  06  percent  of  the  students  are 
undergraduates,  and  34  percent  are  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents. 

The  average  undergraduate  class  contains  30  students,  with  firsi- 
year-student/sophomore  classes  averaging  40  students  and 
junior/senior  classes  averaging  23.  There  are  about  11,000  full-time 
faculty,  and  staff  members  also  number  about  11,000.  The  faculty-io- 
student  ratio  is  11  to  1,  remarkably  low  for  a large  urban  institution. 

A UIC  spokesperson  notes  that  the  school  “takes  .special  account 
and  advantage  of  the  extraordinary  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity  of 
the  Cliicago  metropolitan  area.”  This  region  contributes  iwo-thirds  of 
the  population  of  Illinois  and  is  the  area  from  which  the  school 
draws  most  of  its  undcrgi-adiiales.  The  university  spokesperson  con 
tinues  that  "Among  these  students  are  many  for  whom  a university 
education  is  not  a long-standing  family  tradition  and  who  must  sur- 


j NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 
l,8l6  full-time 
583  part-time 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS; 

, Preprofessional  Programs  (e.g..  Predemisiin ) . 

Health  Information  Management 
: Information  and  Decision  Science 
: Marketing 

. Physical  Therapy/Occupational  Thenip}' 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
www.uic.edu 


imnml  economic,  social,  and  educational  barriers  to  achie\e  mic 
cess.” 

The  fact  Is.  1‘lC's  eiirollmem  reflects  the  racial  ami  ethnic  diveiM 
ly  of  the  Chicago  area.  I'lC  has  a higher  percentage  of  Hispanic  and 
African-American  sludents  (ban  ain  big  M)  unlversiiw  and  ilie 
l'niu*rsil\  of  Illinois  at  Chicitgo  has  more  Hispanic  sludenls  than  am 
oiluT  imiUTsilv  in  the  Midwest  Hispanic  enrollriKHii  al  1 IC  has  con 
iimied  to  rise  every  \ear.  In  the  fall  of  1000. 1 Kls  3.252  Hispanic  siu 
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dems  made  up  13.2  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  24.583  \frican* 
American  enroll  mem  for  the  same  [leriod  was  2.422.  or  ^).8  percent. 
The  L’niversity  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  ranks  P)th  out  of  mfjre  than 
2,000  colleges  <md  universities  in  the  nation  for  the  number  of  bach' 
elors  degrees  awarded  to  llispanics  and  African  Americans 

Minority  students  receive  55  percent  of  all  financial  aid  at  the 
ITC.  The  Presidents  Award  Program  annually  offers  up  to  **0(J  of  the 
states  brightest  Hisptmic  and  Africtm-Amcrican  high  school  seniors  a 
financial  aid  package  equal  to  100  percent  of  their  demonstrated 
need.  Those  with  no  demonstrated  financial  need  receive  a S500 
grant  for  their  first  year  of  study.  The  Professiona!  Development 
Program  is  designed  to  increase  ilie  number  of  minorities  in  mathe- 
matics-based careers  and  to  increase  tiie  success  rate  of  minority 
students  in  calculus  and  prc-calculiis  courses  at  ITC. 

One  of  the  school's  boldest  new  initiatives  is  the  (iuaranteed 
Professional  Program  Admissions  Program  (GPPA).  which  grants  top 
high  school  students  “guarjuiteed  admission”  to  medical  school  and 
a host  of  other  professional  colleges  at  ITC  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  admitted  as  beginning  students. 

*‘Tlte  new  program  promises  to  reduce  the  anxiety  level  of  under- 
graduates who  have  tlieir  sights  set  on  professional  school,  and  to 
help  them  get  a broader  undergrudiiuie  education,  reports 
Chancellor  David  C.  Broski.  "W'e  ve  found  that  many  undergraduates 
load  up  on  science  courses  or  engage  in  cutthroat  competition  in 


hopes  of  gaining  the  edge  that  will  gel  them  into  prolessional  school. 

“With  admission  to  dental  or  engineering  school  alreadv  guaran- 
teed. a suidem  can  take  a course  in  Shakespeare  or  Amerieai 
History  instead  of  her  l4tli  biologv  or  nralheniaiics  course,  “sau 
Broski.  Tf  this  attracts  some  students  who  might  have  g()iu‘  to  llu 
expensive  private  colleges,  lliais  good  for  evervone.  Tliev  will  get  ; 
great  education  at  a savings  of  lens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  \ik1  tin 
students  who  are  not  in  the  program  will  henefii  In  being  in  tin 
same  classes  as  these  bright  young  people.” 

Although  other  univcTSilies  have  similar  programs,  few  it  am  olTc 
guaranteed  admission  to  as  mum  professional  .schools  as  dot's  I 1C 
The  schools  participating  are  Architecture.  \ri  and  Design 
Associated  Health  Professions.  Health  Informuiion  Managemeni 
Human  Nmrilion  and  Dietetics.  Kinesiology,  Medical  l.ahoraior 
Sciences.  Occupational  Therapy  and  Physical  Therajiw  lUisines.'- 
Dentisirv,  Education.  Engineering,  .Medicine.  Nursing.  Phaniiac; 
Public  Health,  Social  Work,  and  I rban  IManning  and  Public  \ffairs. 

The  I niversiiy  of  Illinois  has  come  a long  wav  from  its  origin; 
land -grant  mission  envisioned  during  the  more  agrarian  emiror 
meni  of  the  b)ih  Century.  Now  located  in  the  iransporlalion  huh  ( 
the  country  and  the  architectural  capital  of  the  world,  the  I niveiMi 
of  Illinois  ai  Chicago  is  adapting  to  the  challenges  of  the  present  an 
(lie  future.  . , 


Innovations 


BY 

JOYCE  LUHRS 


Operating  as  a 
clearinghouse, 
Break  Away 
matches  and 
connects  more 
than  215 
national  and 
international 
community 
organizations 
with  the 
interests  of 
motivated 
student 
volunteers, 
says  Executive 
Director  Kevin 
Roberts. 


"Service  is  the 
rent  yon  pay  for 
room  on  Ihi's 
earth.  ” 

Shirley  Chisholm 

OLLEGE  STUDENTS  ARE 
GIVING  UP  TRADITIONAL 
SPRING  BREAK  HOT  SPOTS 
OF  BEACHES  AND  PARTIES 
IN  Florida  and  instead  are 
volunteering  with  homeless 

SHELTERS,  LABOR  UNIONS,  DAY 


CARE  CENTERS,  AND  GRASSROOTS 
ORGANIZATIONS  THROUGH  BREAK 

Away:  The  Alternative  Break 
CONNECTION.  This  siudcni-Tun 
community  service  organization, 
which  promotes  social  conscious- 
ness and  community  involvement, 
challenges  students  to  think  about 
how  they  spend  their  time. 

Started  in  h)86  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  by  Vanderbilt  University 
seniors  Michael  Magevney  and 
Laura  Mann,  who  ihemsehes  par- 
ticipated in  alternative  break  trips 


during  college,  the  group  officiall 
became  a national  organization  si 
years  ago.  Most  of  Us  fundin 
comes  through  the  office  of  ih 
chancellor  at  Vanderbilt.  Accordin 
to  Break  Aways  executive  direcio 
Kevin  Robcris,  the  nonprofit  wa 
started  by  students  who  recognize 
the  need  for  a national  organize 
tion  to  leach  others  how  to  turn 
term  break  into  a meaningful  con’ 
munity  ser\  icc  experience. 

Break  A\va\'  takes  willing  volur 


j Shane  Smith,  from  the  University  of  Utah,  receives  an  abundance  of  helping  hands  to  spread  mulch  at  St.  Lul  c’s  Conrimurnty 
! rent-'”  in  NashviHc 


Christopher  Ramirez,  program 
director,  works  with  colleges, 
universities,  and  community-based 
organizations  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast,  providing  technical 
assistance  and  training. 


tciTS  and  poims  ilicm  in  the  right 
direction,  says  Roberts.  “We  have 
slmJenis  who  want  to  serve  and  vob 
luiieer.  The  organization  takes  the 
initiative  and  willingness  of  the  stu- 
dents and  sa\s,  ‘You  made  the  first 
and  biggest  step,  and  now  \ou  want 
to  serve.  Now  we  take  you  the  rest 
of  the  way  ' 

Operating  as  a clearinghouse, 
lireak  .\way  matches  and  connects 
more  than  national  and  inter- 
national community  organizations 
with  the  interests  of  motivated  stu- 
dent volunteers.  description  of 
each  organization  is  entered  into  a 
site  database  bank  and  published 
annually  in  a catalog  that  is  gi\en 
to  students,  who  use  it  to  match 
their  expectations  or  preferences 
with  the  needs  of  the  organizations. 
For  the  ^tudems.  the  biggest  step  is 
realizing  that  they  want  to  serve 
and  need  to  starve. 

Once  students  decide  to  get 


imolved  with  Break  ,\way  they  go 
througli  extensive  training  at  retreat 
sites.  With  site  leaders  selected  by 
their  peers,  students  learn  how  to 
oi^anize  a \olunteer  activity  recruit 
students,  orient  the  sti.dent  group 
to  the  new  social  cul  ure  they'll 
enter,  raise  funds  for  tue  trip,  and 
match  student  interests  widi  those 
of  the  community-based  organiza- 
tion. Once  trained,  tiiey  are  put  in 


touch  with  an  organization  that 
needs  volunteers.  Volunteer  experi- 
ences ha\e  included  tutoring  disad- 
vantaged youth,  working  with  the 
homeless,  teaching  adults  to  read, 
working  with  environmental 
groups,  and  renovating  homes  for 
the  needy. 

.According  to  Roberts,  those  who 
go  through  the  experience  come 
back  as  very  different  people.  “They 


find  il  invigorating,  challenging 
because  they  are  placed  in  atmos- 
pheres that  were  unnoticed  in  the 
past.  They  don't  initially  understand 
the  life  of  a migrant  farmworker  in 
Florida  or  that  of  an  illitera'.e  truck 
driver  on  the  border  of  Texas.  We 
offer  them  the  opportunity  to  ser\e 
their  society  and  also  offer  them  a 
window  to  the  world  that  is  far 
removed  from  the  classroom." 

Through  its  marketing  to  more 
than  .AOO  two-  and  four-year  institu- 
uens,  thousands  of  students  have 
oarticipated — students  from  the 
I’nbersily  of  \ermont,  Florida  State, 
Community  College  of  Rhode 
Island,  Hamilton  College.  Marietta 
College  in  Ohio.  Occidental  College 
in  U)S  Angeles,  Gettysburg  College, 
Trinity  L'niversity,  Eastern 
.Michigan,  Bradford,  l'niversity  of 
Georgia,  l'niversity  of  Miami,  and 
\anderbili.  In  the  b)06-9''  college 
year  alone,  15,000  students  partici- 


paled  in  the  allernaiive  break  expe- 
rience wiili  a variety  of  community- 
based  organ i/.ai ions,  including 
Cariios  de  Monterey  in  California. 
Habitat  for  Hunianit\  International, 
(ilobal  1‘xchange.  Tijuana  VMCA. 
and  Los  Ninos  in  Tijir-ma. 

Cbrisiopber  Ramirez  speaks 
enthusiastically  about  his  altenvi- 
tive  break  experience  in  19^4. 
While  majoring  in  urban  planning 
at  the  fniversity  of  Illinois,  he  spent 
his  vacation  time  working  with  the 
fnited  Farm  Workers  in  San  Juan, 
Texas,  in  the  organizations  organic 
garden,  reaching  out  to  the  migrant 
workers  and  telling  them  about  the 
unions  services,  and  he  e\en  did 
some  petition  signing. 

He  mentions  that  participating 
in  the  program  exposed  him  to  life 
in  a Hispanic  coinmunii\  that  he 
never  experienced  while  growing 
up  in  Springfield,  lilinois.  “For  me. 
it  was  really  amazing.., It  was  iny 
first  iniensi\e  community  experi- 
ence. This  was  one  of  the  few  times 
in  my  life  that  I was  in  a predomi- 
nantly llispanic-dominaied  com- 
munity. M\  graiulparents  did 
migrant  work,  and  this  experience 
look  me  back  to  in\  ancestral 
roots,  ’ be  says. 

“One  of  the  best  things  was  that 
we  were  realh  learning,  and  we 
worked  alongside  the  people  who 


were  and  weren’t  being  [)aid,  aiul 
those  who  were  \oluiileers.  It  was  a 
con.sciousness-raising  experience. 
It  challenged  me  a lot.’’ 

After  lluu  experience,  Ramirez 
became  a student  coordinator  of 
the  enii|5^;.sludeni  campus  life  pro- 
gram ai  hf^' college.  He  (juickly 
developed  a student  leadership 
team,  and,  working  with  an  adviso- 
ry board  made  up  primarily  of  stu- 
dents doing  work  pre\iously  done 
by  staff,  he  organized  the  entire 
allernati\e  break  |)rogram  at  the 
university. 

Now  as  program  director  of 
break  .\way,  a post  to  which  be  was 
promoted  after  serving  as 
Northeast  regional  director,  he 
works  with  eol leges,  universities, 
and  community-based  organiza- 
tions across  the  country  providing 
technical  assistance  and  training, 
in  addition  to  traveling  to  college 
campuses  and  heading  up  leader- 
ship training  sessions. 

Ramirez  .sees  his  job  as  that  of  a 
broker  gathering  information  and 
giving  it  to  the  schools  and  to  the 
communily-basetl  organizations.  “1 
am  selling  U|)  opporlimilies  for  stu- 
dents to  volunteer  and  opportuni- 
ties for  commuiiity-ba.sed  organiza- 
tions to  open  their  doors  to  stu- 
dents. I work  with  colleges  to  try  to 
help  them  develop  strong  leader- 


ship and  try  to  help  them  make  it  a 
suecessful  experience.”  he  says. 

Other  break  .Away  i)ariicipanis 
have  similar  reactions  about  their 
experience.  As  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum at  Piizer  College,  in  (ireater  Los 
Angeles.  Carlos  Campos  spent  fi\e 
tlays  volunteering  in  ilie  headtiuar- 
lers  of  the  I'niled  Farm  Workers 
Labor  I'nion.  in  La  Paz,  Calif.  "1 
helped  out  there.  I heli)eil  the  com- 
munity doing  various  things  like 
cleaning  the  area  where  they're 
locaual.  I went  (tut  petitioning  the 
minimum  wage  to  supermarkets 
and  malls.  1 helped  in  the  office 
with  data  entry  and  in  the  law 
office  with  labor  law.”  he  says. 

The  experience  pul  into  prac- 
tice what  he  learned  in  the  class- 
room. “In  class  we  talked  about 
grassroots  movements.  Working  in 
the  I nited  Farm  Workers’  offiees 


gives  you  an  insight  from  an  inside 
perspeetive. . . From  the  outside  it's 
different.  Abu  come  back  and  look 
at  everything  differently.  This  makes 
you  more  socially  conscious  about 
labor  issues.” 

After  the  experience,  Campos 
and  other  students  brought  back 
some  of  what  they  had  learned  to 
the  college.  They  developed  a 
memorial  for  Cesar  Chavez  and 
brought  in  a panel  of  speakers  to 
talk  about  the  labor  movement.  “It 
puls  you  in  touch  more  with  reality. 
When  you’re  in  college,  you’re  away 
from  everything.  This  makes  yen 
aware  about  vvhais  actually  going 
on  out  ibere."  he  points  out. 

Students  anti  colleges  interested 
in  gelling  a dose  of  ibis  volunteer 
spirit  can  call  break  Away  at  (blA) 


“Wien you're  in  college,'you're 
away  from  everything.  This  makes 
you  aware  about  what's  actually 
going  on  out  there." 

CARLOS  CAMPOS,  BREAK  AWAY  PARTICIPANT 


“The  language, 
music,  food, 
and  surnames 
are  the  same 
on  both  the 
north  and 
south  sides  of 
the  Rio 
Grande. 

In  this  way, 
south  Texas  is 
an  extension 
of  northern 
Mexico.” 

Armando  Alonzo. 

ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR, 

TEXAS  ASM 
UNIVERSITY 


Although  the  Rio 
Grande  divides  Mexico 
AND  THE  United  States, 
A single  Spanish 
: COLONY  straddled  the  river 
i FOR  100  YEARS.  Tliis  colonv, 

; culled  Nuevo  Suniuiider.  mirtiired  a 
i culture  horn  of  the  marriiit^e  of 
: Indian  and  Spanish  societies.  In 
; Texas,  this  culture,  first  known  as 
“Mexicano."  matured  into  ‘‘Tejano" 
^ after  the  I848  L’.vS.- Mexican  War. 

Tejano  culture  remains  a historical 
! link  between  Texas  and  Mex  ico. 


The  desire  to  learn  and  teach 
about  the  roots  of  Tejano  led 
.\rmaiulo  .Alon/o,  Texas  A&M 
I niversity  associate  profe.ssor  of 
history,  to  win  a Ford  Foundation 
Fellowship.  As  one  of  onh  20  annu- 
al winners,  he  will  recei\e  a year  of 
research  funding.  Alonzo,  who  feels 
Nuevo  Santander  has  been  ignored, 
misinterpreted,  and  misunder- 
stood. plans  to  iLse  the  fellowship 
to  challenge  traditional  historical 
thinking. 

“Before,  historians  were  inter- 


ested in  the  institutional  history  of 
the  region.  They  wanted  to  know 
about  the  government  and  church- 
es." Aloir/o  said.  “Fm  more  inter- 
esied  in  the  people,  both  the 
Spanish  settlers  and  the  Indians.  I 
want  to  know  how  they  adapted  to 
the  frontier  together." 

Alon/.o  wants  his  research  to 
help  people  understand  Tejano  his- 
tory. •'1‘ve  had  students  from  the 
valley  who  don’t  know  where  their 
cuk'»re  comes  from.  1 think  many 
peo|)le  in  the  vallev  and  in  Texas  do 


According  to  Alonzo,  many  seventh 
generation  descendants  of  the 
original  colony  of  Nuevo  Santander 
are  still  living  in  the  region,  having 
moved  less  than  10  miles  from  their 
forebears'  settlements. 


not  undersianti  the  complex  history 
of  the  region. 

‘The  language,  music,  food,  and 
surnames  are  the  same  on  both  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande,”  Alonzo  said.  “In  tin’s  way. 
south  Texas  is  an  extension  of 
northern  Mexico.” 

What  Alonzo  calls  “the  frontier” 
was  the  colony  of  .\Tievo  Santander, 
which  stretched  450  miles  along 
the  Gulf  Coast  from  Tampico, 
Mexico,  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
and  inland  all  the  way  to  Laredo. 
Organized  as  a prrvince  of  New 
Spain  in  Uf",  it  remained  unified 
until  the  I’.S.-Mexican  war  .split  it 
into  Texas  and  Taman li pas,  a 
Mexican  province.  But  before  the 
war.  the  colony  thrived.  By  1800, 
more  than  50.000  .settlers  li\ed  in 
Nuevo  Santander,  compared  with 
ju.st  3.500  settlers  in  Spanish  Texas. 

“The  succe.ss  of  Nuevo  Santader 
reflects  the  interdependency  of  the 
Spanish  and  the  Indians.”  Alonzo 
said.  “They  niu.st  ha\e  known  how 
to  work  together,” 

To  discover  how  they  cooperat- 
ed. Alonzo  will  first  (ravel  to 
Mexico  City  and,  with  .Mexican  his- 
torians. delve  into  official  colonial 
records  at  the  National  Archives. 
Next,  he  will  travel  to  each  town  in 
the  valley  tracking  down  old 
records,  lying  perhaps  in  musty 
boxes  and  decaying  files,  to  recon- 
struct colonial  times  in  this  once 
important  but  historically  neglect- 
ed region,  wh  ^ gave  rise  to  the 
famed  Texas  loiignorn.s. 


“I  will  systematically  look  at  the 
archives  in  the  towns,”  Alonzo  said. 
“Birth,  death,  marriage,  tux,  land, 
and  even  criminal  records  will  pro- 
vide information  about  what  daily 
life  was  like.” 

Alonzo  expects  to  find  evidence 
of  land,  water,  and  tax  disputes  in 
Nuevo  Santander.  But  he  also 
expects  the  old  records  to  show 
how  the  settlers  and  Indians  coop- 
erated. .According  to  Alonzo,  this 
will  lead  to  a deeper  understanding 
of  the  origins  of  the  Tejano. 
Communicating  this  understanding 
in  a book,  the  foreseen  product  of 
Alonzos  research,  will  help  reunify 
a river  \allev  that  was  split  by  war 
150  \ears  ago. 

.According  to  Alonzo,  main  sev- 
enth generation  de.scendants  of  the 
original  colony  of  Nuevo  .Santander 
are  .still  living  in  the  region,  having 
moved  less  titan  10  miles  from  their 
forebears  settlements. 

'['he  area  was  grassland,  with  a 
low  elevation  and  a sub-tropical  cli- 
mate, a buffer  between  the  climate 
of  Florida  and  that  of  Mexico.  It 
enjoyed  a long  growing  season  and 
remains  a major  migratory  path. 
But  Mother  Nature  was  both  friend 
and  foe  of  the  region.  In  Alonzos 
words,  “Drought  was  the  devil,  and 
it  wreaked  havoc  on  the  economy. 
Wlien  rainfall  was  good,  which  for 
there  was  about  inches  a year 
comparetl  with  4O  or  50  inches  on 
the  east  coast,  life  was  better  all 
around,  and  economic  vvav(‘s 
spread  out  from  the  area  ” 


Alonzo  speaks  of  him.self  as  a 
revisionist  historian  and  notes  the 
importance  of  local  or  “micro”  his- 
tory. He  states  that  the  border  area 
was  looked  on  in  our  |)ast  as  a “no 
man's  land”  and  (pioles  Abraiiam 
Lincoln  as  having  asked.  “Where  is 
it  really  American  soil';^" 

“As  a humanities  scholar,  my 
mission  is  twofold:  to  add  to  the 


bodv  of  historical  knowledge  and 
to  bring  that  knowledge  to  the 
community,”  Alonzo  said.  “My 
research  will  accomj)lish  both,  for 
Mexico  and  tlte  I'nited  Slates.” 


I'his  article  inis  frcjnired  in  con/)- 
cmtioii  with  the  '/exasA&M  Office  of 
I nirersity  Reldtums. 
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'"The  success  of  Nuevo  Santander 
reflects  the  interdependency  of  the 
Spanish  and  the  Indians.  They  must 
have  known  how  to  work  together:' 


Armando  Alonzo 


SUCCESSSTORieS 


BY 

Phil  de  Haan 


'Tor  most 
college 

freshmen,  the 
transition 
from  high 
school 

expectations  to 
college 

expectations  is 
staggering. 
Entrada  sees 
high  school 
junior  and 
seniors  doing 
college-level 
work.  The  IDIs 
[Intensive 
Development 
Instructors! 
provide  an 
important 
bridge.'’ 

Jan  Heerspink, 
Entrada  Program 
Director 


SINCE  ITS  INCEPTION,  THE 

entrada  program  at 
CALVIN  College  has 

BEEN  DESIGNED  TO  PRE- 
! PARE  ETHNIC  MINORITY  HIGH 
' SCHOOL  STUDENTS  FOR  LIFE 
i AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Hmnida,  which  means  “gale- 
way"  in  Spanish,  brings  high  school 
; suulents  to  Calvin’s  campus  in 
i Crand  Rapids,  Michigan,  for  four 
i weeks  of  college  immersion.  Its 
: intent  is  to  get  high  school  students 
I to  experience  college  and  to  learn 
: what  it  means  to  he  a college  slu- 
; dent,  Entrada  accomplishes  that 
i goal  in  a mini  her  of  ways,  one  of 
i whicli  is  to  have  all  Entrada  stu- 
' dents  take  an  actual  ('alvin  College 
; summer  school  class,  side  by  side 
: with  college  .students. 

This  summer's  program,  which 
: concluded  in  mid-july.  included  M 
students  from  across  North 
.\merica  who  spent  one  month  on 
campus — living  in  the  residence 
halls,  eating  in  the  dining  hall, 
I studying  in  the  library,  playing  in 
^ the  gym,  going  to  church,  and  tak- 
; ing  one  of  six  summer  school 
i classes.  They  also  did  a service  pro- 
: ject,  as  they  do  every  summer,  and 
i got  a heavy  dose  of  computer 
; skills,  as  they  wrote  all  of  their 
; papers  on  computers  and  were  set 
i up  with  e-mail  accounts. 

‘"Vie  want  students  to  get  a true 
i sense  of  what  college — particularly 
i Calvin — is  all  about,'*  says  Jan 
: Heerspink,  Entrada  program  direc- 
; tor.  "\t  the  end  of  Entrada,  students 
I have  taken  an  actual  Calvin  class 
: for  credit,  and  they've  lived  on 
i campus  for  a month.  The  Entrada 


experience  gives  them  a good  look 
at  what  college  life  entails  and  what 
it  lakes  to  succeed  in  college.” 

.\nd.  as  has  been  the  case  every 
summer  that  Entrada  has  existed, 
the  high  school  students  had  fun 
and  did  well  in  the  classroom.  In 
fact,  in  one  class,  the  Entrada  stu- 
dents earned  a higher  mean  grade 
point  average  than  did  their  college 
counterjnirts! 

"Typically  the  Entrada  students 
do  well."  says  Heerspink.  ■'Some 


summers  they’re  lower  than  the 
college  kids;  some  summers  the\  're 
higher.  IsualK  they're  right  around 
the  same  level.  They  work  hard." 

One  of  the  critical  factors  in  the 
success  of  the  Entrada  .students  is 
the  presence  of  people  Oalvin  calls 
IDIs — short  for  Intensive 
Deveiopmenlal  Instructors.  The 
IDIs  are  all  certified  teachers  wiio 
go  to  class  with  the  students,  take 
notes,  do  the  readings,  and  huddle 
with  their  Entrada  students  in  the 


afuTiioon  lo  work  on  suidy  skills, 
essay  ivijiiireimMils,  and  njorc. 

“The  IDIs  are  (he  key  to  the 
program,"  says  lleerspiiik.  “For 
most  enllefi.e  freshman,  the  transi- 
tion from  high  school  e\pectations 
to  college  expectations  is  stagger- 
ing. Fntrada  sees  high  school 
juniors  and  seniors  doing  college- 
level  work.  The  IDIs  provide  an 
important  bridge.” 

lUajuirements  for  Fntrada  are 
l)reliy  simple.  Participants  must  he 
ethnic  minority  students  with  at 
lea.st  a M)  liigh  .school  grade  point 
a\erage  and  enrolled  in  a college 
preparatory  program  at  their  iiigh 
school.  A fee  of  5S0  to  confirm  par- 
ticipation is  the  onl\  cost  to  the  stii- 
dent  or  the  student’s  family 

This  \ears  3-  students  rej)re- 
sented  main  cultures  and  geo- 
g raj)  hie  locations.  The  10 
llispanic/l.atino.  13  African- 
American,  fi\e  \sian  \merican.  one 
Nati\e  American,  and  two  multi- 
racial Students  came  from  ten  I . S. 
cities,  towns,  and  hamlets,  with 
roughh  half  from  .Michigan.  In 


addition,  one  suideril  wiili  an  eth- 
nic heritage  rooted  in  Jamaica 
came  from  Ontario.  Canada. 

Cesar  Angulo  came  to  l-ntrada 
from  Pacoinia.  Calif.;  Agatha 
Montoya,  from  Window  Pock.  \ri/.; 
Ruth  Perez,  from  Kensington.  Md.: 
Uerni/  Cosian/a.  from  Artesia. 


(^alif.;  lames  lliimas,  from  llur.st. 
Texas;  \na  and  Priscila  Ribeiro. 
from  l.\nclihurg.  Va.:  Dan 

Rodrigues,  from  Flint.  Mich.;  Nikki 
Rodrigue/,  from  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Li//ette  Sandoval  from  FI  Monte. 
Calif.;  C.arnien  Womack,  from 
Detroit.  Pa.  Others  came  from 


^^.yfhis  year’s  32  students  represe  nted 
'?§^ny  cultures  and  geographic 
locations.  The  10  Hispanic/latino. 
^0^frican-Americ an,  five  Asian 
dy^ftierican,  one  Native  American. 

multiracial  students  came 
fM^^Cities  or  small  toivns  in  10  I . 

U' 


roughly  half  from 


Florida.  Illinois,  and  New  \ork. 

“It's  obviously  a real  cross-cul- 
tural experience,”  says  Heerspink. 
“There  are  oh\iousl\  students  from 
a nuniher  of  different  ethnic 
groujis,  hut  also  sttidents  from  dif- 
ferent soda!  and  economic  classe.s, 
students  from  big  high  schools  and 
little  high  schotds.  Pan  of  Fntrada 
is  teaching  these  students  that  dif- 
ferences are  okay” 

Since  P)dl.  iS-i  students  have 
completed  Fntrada. 

"Were  delighted  if  Fntrada  stu- 
dents come  to  Calvin,”  says 
lleerspi  k.“hut  we  hope  that  all  of 
the  students  seriously  consider  col- 
lege or  university,  he  it  Calvin,  a 
large  public  uni\ersity,  a technical 
school,  or  another  private  like 
Cabin.  The  goal  is  to  encourage 
minority  high  school  students  to  go 
beyond  high  school,  and  1 think 
were  successful  at  that.  Fntrada  is 
doing  what  its  designed  to  do.  ' 

Or.  as  a Fntrada  graduate 
said.  “We  all  came  here  with  some 
apprehension.  We'll  all  leave  here 
with  some  comprehension." 

Parents  and  students  who  wish 
to  learn  about  Fntrada  F)98,  to  be 
held  on  the  Calvin  College  Campus 
mid-June  to  mid-July,  may  call  the 
college  at  (bib)  bS'"-(i()"’3.  ■ 

special  submission  to  Hispanic 
Oulhok  from  Calvin  Collc\>e. 


JOHN  MATIAS:  “A  REAL  HEART  FOR  CALVIN^* 

This  fall,  Calvin  College  announced  ihe  hiring  of  John 
Malias  as  associate  director  for  multicultural  admissions  and 
community  relations. 

Matias,  who  has  worked  as  a minisler,  an  AIDS  educator, 
an  addictions  counselor,  and  a medical  c(jiiipment  techni* 
cian,  says  what  might  help  him  most  in  his  new  duties  at 
Calvin  is  his  family  background.  He  grew  up  in  Chicago  as  the 
second-youngest  of  16  children,  an  expcricMicc  that  he  says 
shaped  him  in  profound  ways  and  continues  to  have  an 
impact  on  how  he  approaches  life, 

"For  me,’”  Matias  says,  "and  for  the  Puerto  Rican  commu- 
nity that  shaped  me,  there  is  a sense  of  interdependency,  a 
sense  of  leaning  on  each  other  and  helping  each  other.  That 
affects  liow  1 see  the  world.  It  will  affect  iiw  work  at  Calvin  1 
think  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  if  w’c  arc  creating  community 
at  Calvin,  especially  for  minorin*  students  who  might  already 
feel  isolated  ami  alone.  I think  1 know  how  to  do  that,  based 
on  my  experiences  as  a miiiorily  student  and  my  experiences 
in  my  family.” 

Dale  Kuiper,  director  of  admi.ssions  at  Calvin,  is  excited 
about  Matias’  arrival.  "We  re  pleased  i(»  partner  with  John,”  he 
says,  "as  we  work  to  more  fully  reflect  the  diversity  of  Cods 
Kingdom  in  the  Calvin  communitv.  jolm  has  demonstrated  a 
real  heart  for  Calvin  and  a clear  interest  in  sening  students 
and  their  families.” 

As  his  title  suggests,  Matias'  position  has  a dual  empha.sis. 
He  will  work  on  the  enrollment  of  North  American  minority 
students;  he  also  will  assist  Calvin's  efforts  to  ^erve  and  reach 
into  a variety  of  communities  in  West  Michigan  and  beyond. 
In  addition  to  being  the  colleges  "ambassador”  in  imiltinii- 
lurai  admissions  and  churcli/commimily  outreach.  Matias' 
responsilililies  will  include  specific  recniilmeni  responsibili 
lies  for  the  Fnirada  program. 

Malias  most  recently  worked  in  F.l  Paso.  Texas,  wiiere  he 
was  a senior  pastor  and  church  planter  for  the  Christian 
Reformed  Church.  His  responsibilities  at  Paso  Del  .Norte 
Church  included  preaching,  leadership  training,  and  develop- 
ing a vision  for  the  new  church. 

Matias,  who  has  a master’s  degree  from  Calvin  Tlicological 
.Semiivarv'.  also  served  as  a co-paslor  of  Sunshine  Community 
Church  in  FI  Paso  and  as  a pastor  of  congregational  life  at 
Sunshine  Ministries  in  Grand  Rapids.  Presently,  Malia.s,  who 
has  sensed  on  many  boards  and  organiziUions  in  the  past  two 
decades,  is  a board  member  of  Tapestries  of  life  Ministries 
and  a delegate  to  the  Christi  Reformed  Church  Hispanic 
Planning  Committee. 

Malias  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  have  four  cliildreri;  Sophia, 
Gabriella,  Isabella,  and  John. 


“There  are  obviously  students  from 
a number  of  different  ethnic 
groups,  but  also  students  from 
different  social  and  economic 
classes,  students  from  big  high 
schools  and  little  high  schools. 

Part  of  Entrada  is  teaching  these 
students  that  differences  are  okay." 

Jan  Heerspink 
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HOPE  OF  CON- 
NECTING K-12 
SCHOOLS.  COl  - 
LEGES,  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES NOT  ONLY  TO  ONE 
ANOTHER  BUT  TO  ALL  THE 
WORLD’S  STOREHOUSES  OK  INFOR- 
MATION HAS  KINDLED  EXPECTA- 
TIONS OF  INTERACTIVITY  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  GROWTH  NEVER 
DARED  DREAMED  OF  BEFORE.  IT  IS 
A BRAVE  NEW  WORLD.  ONE  THAT 
WILL  PROVIDE  GROWTH  OPPORTU- 
NITIES TO  MILLIONS. 

That  reality  Is  here.  Large  seg- 
ments of  .Americas  population  are 
“connected”  and  leaping  forward. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  “surf”  the 
Web  every  day.  Ten-year-old  chil- 
dren have  more  information  literal- 
ly at  their  fingertips  th.Tn  the  most 
learned  of  scholars  had  a mere  SO 
years  ago. 

Knowledge  and  information 
beget  more.  \ whirlpool  of  self- 
generating information  has  been 
created.  To  be  effective,  one  must 
be  connected,  and  many  are.  But  is 
anyone  being  left  behind? 

Well,  one  group  is,  for  sure. 
Only  13  percent  of  Hispanic  house- 
holds in  this  country  have  comput- 
ers, and  a mere  fraction  of  those 
liave  Internet  accessibility.  Denied 
that  important  21st-century  tool, 
Hispanics  are  behind  the  eight  ball. 
Unless  they  become  proficient  in, 
understand,  and  master  this  new 
technology,  their  educational 
attainments  will  suffer.  They  will 
ha\e  difficulty  keeping  up  in  col- 
lege, and  their  opportunities  in  the 
workforce  will  be  far  below  their 
potential. 


Hispanic  professionals,  he  they 
in  education  or  in  the  business 
world,  recognize  the  potential  of 
the  Internet  and  want  to  learn 
more.  Many  know  that  the  Internet 
is  a valuable  source  of  virtually 
unending  information.  But  their 
lack  of  training  limits  their  ability 
to  access  its  many  secrets. 

To  SURF! 

What’s  it  all  about?  Korgei  the 
hardware.  Its  in  the  software.  But 
software  such  as  .Netscape 
Navigator  or  Microsoft’s  Internet 
Explorer  don’t  contain  information 
in  and  of  themselves.  Rather  they 
are  tools.  Tools  that  allow  teachers 
to  link  to  Internet  sites  that  contain 
the  text,  pictures,  and  other  media 
that  they  can  use  in  the  classroom. 
Once  convinced  of  the  computer’s 
value  and  trained  in  using  it.  slii- 
dents  can  continue  their  searclK*s 
and  education  on  their  own. 

Other  basic 

APPLICATIONS; 

•Electronic  mail  can  be  used  to 
send  memo-like  messages  to  peo- 
ple connected  to  the  Internet  any- 
where in  the  world.  Mailing  lists  or 
listsens  can  be  used  to  send  one  e- 
mail  message  to  hundreds  of  other 
users  who  share  common  interests. 

•Telnet  allows  users  to  access 
and  control  programs  on  remote 
computers.  With  'Felnet.  educators 
and  students  can  use  the  most 
powerful  computers  in  the  world 
without  leaving  their  classrooms. 

• FTP  (File  Transfer  Protocol) 
allows  users  to  transfer  files  to  and 
from  a remote  computer  A teaclier 


can  use  FTP  to  gel  software  and 
flies  from  a vast  collection  of  com- 
puter archives  on  the  Internet.  FTP 
can  also  be  used  to  transfer  WT)rld 
Wide  Web  files  from  a local  com- 
puter to  a remote  server  so  that 
information  can  be  shared  with  the 
world. 

•Gopher  allows  users  to  navi- 
gate the  Internet  in  a menu-like 
fashion.  With  Gopher,  one  can  move 
through  information  systems  easily 
by  selecting  numbers  from  a menu. 
Gophers  combine  information  < 
a number  of  sources,  often  wonu- 
wide,  and  present  it  all  together  on 
one  menu.  A user  can  traverse  the 
world  and  never  realize  it. 

•The  \ti'orld  Wide  Web  allows 
users  to  navigate  the  Internet  in  a 
hypermedia  format.  With  Web 
brow.sers,  a user  can  see  informa- 
tion in  multimedia.  Text  can  be 
linked  to  pictures,  pictures  to  ani- 
mations, or  animations  to  any  digi- 
tal information. 

The  Future 

It’s  an  old  bromide  but  true:  the 
future  belongs  to  those  who  pre- 
pare for  it.  It  is  estimated  that 
teadiers  and  students  and  indeed 
virtually  everybody  will  use  the 
Internet  in  the  21  si  Century.  The 
Internet  is  dynamic  and  ever- 
changing.  New  applications  and 
new  trends  will  make  llie  Internet 
more  real-time,  more  interactive, 
and  more  exciting.  But  only  for 
those  who  are  introduced  to  them 
and  have  an  opporliinily  to  prac- 
tice. 

In  higher  education,  constantly 
changing  computer  environments 

li.i 


will  present  significant  challenges 
to  educators  as  they  aitempi  to 
integrate  revolutionary  technology 
into  an  evolutionary  teaching 
process.  Teachers  will  learn  about 
new  softw’urc.  and  administrators 
will  debate  the  merits  of  applying 
new  technologies  to  the  education- 
al mission  of  the  school.  By  under- 
standing the  basics  of  the  Internet, 
educators  will  be  belter  prepared 
to  face  the  complexities  that  will 
surely  follow. 

Hispanics  must  be  part  of  the 
action.  To  be  left  out  of  this  game  is 
to  be  guaranteed  second-  or  lower- 
class  citizenship.  ASPIRA.  the  hlgh- 
!v  respected,  nationally  recognized 
Hispanic  educational  association, 
has  identified  the  present  techno- 
logical deficit  among  Hispanics  as 
one  of  the  most  important  factors 
to  be  overcome.  The\  have  adopted 
it  as  one  of  their  major  educational 
targets  for  the  years  ahead. 

Wayne  Gretzky,  the  all-star 
hockey  player,  once  explained  his 
success  by  saying  he  always  skated 
“to  where  the  puck  is  going  to  be.” 
His  analogy  applies  to  technology 
and  to  Hispanics  in  higher  educa- 
tion. W'e  must  phin  to  be  where  the 
action  is  going  to  he. 

Hr  i\  a /fwlcssor  af 


An  Interv  iew  with  Jose  Lopez-Isa 


BY 

Adalyn  Hixson 


‘With 

Publisher‘s 
Picks  I look  at 
colleges  and 
universities 
throughout  the 
country  and 
say  to  myself, 
‘Do  these 
institutions 
provide 
opportunities 
for  Hispanics 
to  succeed?’" 

JOSE  LOPEZ-ISA, 
PUBLISHER 


BACKGROUND 

Why  does  sonieoiu*  htcome  a 
publislier?  Wliat  drives  an  individ- 
ual to  gel  involved  in  the  competi- 
tive and  risk\  business  of  produc- 
ing a journal?  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Jose  Ldpe/.-lsu,  the  founder  and 
j)ublisher  of  Ilispatiic  Outlook,  the 
move  capped  a career  in  education 
that  spanned  more  than  four 
decades  and  included  countless 
struggles  to  “level  the  pla\ing  field" 
for  minorities,  it  was  his  own  expe- 


riences and  those  of  the  many  stu- 
dents he  met  along  the  way  that 
fueled  his  desire  to  give  a new 
"voice"  10  Hispanics. 

Lopez-Isa  started  the  journal  in 
when  it  became  apparent  that 
no  publication  in  higher  education 
was  focusing  on  Hispanic  issues 
and  achievements.  Although  the 
magazine  struggled  to  find  its 
niche.  Ldpez-lsa  never  lost  faith, 
and  today,  HO  lias  strong  support 
in  all  areas  of  academe. 


Three  years  ago,  Lopez-Isa 
launched  one  of  //Os  most  antici- 
pated features-its  publication  of 
the  HOT  List.  He  recently  agreed  to 
sit  down  and  share  some  perspec- 
tives on  Hispanics  and  education 
and  explain  how  and  why  the  HOT 
List  was  developed. 

HIS  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

“My  first  teaching  job  was  at  the 
place  called  Ceiba  del  Agua 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Havana,  I 
came  to  this  countrv'  in  1961,  and  of 
course  had  to  take  other  jobs 
before  becoming  a teacher,  but  1 
began  to  teach  again  in  1964  at 
Central  islip  High  School,  in  New 
York  State." 

A year  later,  he  was  at  New 
York  s Dutchess  Community  College 
as  a professor  of  Latin  American 
history,  then  moved  in  1968  to 
Bergen  Community  College  in 
Paranuis.  N.J.  There  lie  rose  from 
department  chairman  to  associate 
dean  Jo  vice  president  and  ulti- 
mately to  president,  no  small  feat  in 
an  area  with  so  few  Hispanic  con- 
stituents. He  was  the  first  Hispanic 
president  of  the  college,  and  the 
second  in  the  state. 

“I  retired  from  the  position  in 
199S  and  am  now  on  the  faculty 
leaching  Spanisli-until  heaven 
knows  when." 

Bergen  was  then  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  densely  populated 
counties  in  the  country,  with  a 
small  and  long-standing  population 
of  African  Americans,  and  a smat- 
tering of  Hispanics,  fewer  than  a 
thousand  documented  in  a popula- 
tion nearing  one  million. 


Hrjose  Lopez-i^a.  pubi'shnrof  H Oj.'focv 


Publisher’s  Picks  is  most  useful 
to  high  school  personnel 
counseling  students  who 
want  to  go  on  to  college, 
in  particular,  those  who  are 
advising  Hispanics. 


"Ill  l^r2,  we  were  hegimiing  lo 
see  Hispanics  moving  into  (he 
county,  and  I knew  that  many  were 
looking  for  places  where  they  could 
study  linglish.  I wanted  the  college 
to  offer  a more  substantial  KSL  pro- 
gram. hut  I had  to  document  the 
need.  The  college  didn't  want  to 
spend  money  on  a population 
study.  And  without  it.  I couldn't  go 
to  my  dean  or  president  and  say.  ‘1 
want  the  college  to  offer  more  MSI. 
sections  and  more  levels.'  Thev 
would  say,  ‘What  are  you  talking 
about?  Do  you  know  how  much  we 
have  to  pay  a professor  to  be  a 
teacher?' 

“So  I did  two  things.  I solicited 
and  received  some  grants  from  pri- 
vate foundations  to  conduct  a needs 
assessment-and  I gathered  a 
v\ealth  of  demographics  on 
Hispanics.  which  I have  continued 
to  keep  up  to  date-and,  in  bFS,  the 
college  did  get  its  fiSL  classes." 

Though  a teadter  of  Spanish 
himself,  with  a full  schedule  of 
classes,  Lopezdsa  is  less  than  .san- 
guine about  the  proliferation  of 
classes  in  Spanish.  “I  believe  that 
we  should  provide  classes  in 
Spanish  only  for  those  who  have 
recently  arrived,  until  the  lime  they 
learn  enough  English." 

He  is  happy,  though,  lo  help 
Hnglish'Speaking  students  learn 
Spanish,  both  the  language  and  the 
culture,  and  spends  e\ery  June,  July 
and  August  in  Spain,  directing  the 
summer  program  of  the 
International  Studies  Association. 
ISA,  a national  organization,  of 
which  he  was  once  president,  runs 
study  programs  abroad-in  Spain. 
France,  and  I'ngland-for  high 
school  and  college  students. 

In  addition  to  the  aforenamed 
presidencies  and  those  he  held  with 
the  (Jifled  Child  Society  of  Bergen 
{'.ouniy,  the  Association  of 
('.omniunily  {k)llege  Presidents  of 
New  jersey,  and  Circulo  de  (Uillura 
Panamericano,  a national  a.ssocla- 
lion  of  Hispanic  literature  profes- 
sors, he  has  a penchant  for  found- 


ing and  nurturing  organiziilions.  In 
1984,  it  was  Th(‘  Hispanic  Institute 
of  Bergen  County,  which  he 
presided  over  until  1995.  In  1990, 
The  Hispanic  Outlook  in  Higher 
Education  journal.  This  year.  The 
Latin  American  Fducaiion 
Foundation. 

THE  PUBLISHER’S 
PERSPECTIVES 

SrliTlIufj  (t  ('olHyr 

“I  begin  with  this  a.ssiimption: 
We  have  students  who  can  go  to 
Harsard  a:  ^ do  well  at  Har\ard.  We 
have  students  who  cannot  go  lo 
Harvard  because  they  would  not  be 
able  lo  do  well  With  Publishers 
Ihcks  1 look  at  colleges  and  uni\er- 
sitles  throughout  the  country  and 
sa\  lo  myself.  ‘Do  these  inslilulions 
provide  opportunities  for  Hispanics 
to  succeed.^' 

“Of  course  I am  not  e\j)ecting 
Harvard  lo  offer  programs  for 
Hispanics  with  low  SAT  scores  or  lo 
lake  them  in  and  try  to  turn  them 
around.  Not  all  students  can  go  to 
Harvard  and  there  are  mam  institu- 
tions that  provide  good  programs. 


Wliai  I do  ask  is  whether  colleges 
and  universities  like  Harvard  j)ro- 
vide  opportunities  for  Hispanics  lo 
succeed. 

"I  look  at  enrollment,  curricu- 
lum. then  at  the  rale  of  Hispanics 
succeeding.  Are  the  majority  suc- 
ceeding or  failing?  If  I identify  a 
school  where  Hispanics  ha\e  a 
poor  success  rale  I don't  want  lo 
include  it  in  my  Publisher's  Picks. 
I'm  not  going  lo  say,  ‘Do  not  go  lo 
this  .school,'  [)ut  it  won't  be  on  my 
list.  The  list  is  not  there  lo  destroy 
any  reputations.  Its  purpose  is  to 
offer  an  informed  opinion  as  to 
which  colleges  do  provide  good 
opporumilies  for  them.  If  they  are 
going  lo  apply,  they  should  aj)ply  to 
lh(*se. 

Affovddhlr  EduenUou 

“One  problem  we  must  address 
with  Hispanics  is  the  need  lo  im>- 
\ide  scholarships  lo  make  their 
education  more  affordable.  1 am 
beginning  lo  do  that  with  the  Lain 
American  Fducalion  Fund,  and  I 
base  also  created  scholarships 
through  the  Hispanic  Outlook. '’Ww 


iournal's  awards  will  be  in  place  for 
Fall  1998,  and  will  go  lo  students 
attending  any  of  the  schools  on  the 
Publishers  Picks  HOT  list. 

117^0  ('au  (u/d  Should  Esc 
Eubl Ishrr  \s  Hi rksY 

“Well.  I would  say  that 
Publisher's  Picks  is  most  useful  to 
high  school  personnel  counseling 
students  who  want  to  go  {>n  lo  col- 
lege, in  particular,  those  wlio  are 
advising  Hispanics.  And  useful  to 
Hispanic  parents.  Hispanic  parents 
who  have  youngsters  already  plan- 
ning lo  go  lo  college  are  going  lo 
find  our  list  very  useful." 

The  Hole  oT Eanu I (j 

“If  your  parents  are  educated 
people,  your  chances  of  succeeding 
in  college  are  great.  If  they  are  not, 
and,  for  example,  they  don’t  read  in 
the  home,  then  they  don’t  encour- 
age you  to  do  things  that  arc  chal- 
lenges lo  your  intellect. 

“This  is  what  happens  lo  many 
Hispanics  coming  into  Bergen 
County.  The  children  lack  encour- 
agement from  parents,  though  some 
of  those  children  do  excel  in 
school.  But,  some  parents  might 
say, ‘Look  at  me;  I haven't  been  able 
lo  reach  the  highest  that  I w*anted 
to  be  because  1 had  no  education.’ 
Some  of  those  parents  do  a great 
job  because  they  do  have  an  appre- 
ciation for  education. 

“rnforlunalely.  the  rale  of 
dropouts  among  Hispanics  is  the 
highest  in  the  nation.  The  percent- 
age of  Hispanics  graduating  from 
high  school  is  below  that  of  Blacks. 
And  below  that  of  whiles,  of  course. 

“There  are  within  the  Hispanic 
populaiicm  grouj)s  doing  better.  For 
instance,  Cubans  have  been  doing 
very  well,  up  until  recently  Now  the 
picture  is  changing  for  them. 
Colombians  were  doing  well,  loo. 

“Readers  of  our  journal,  espe- 
cially readers  of  the  success  slori(‘s 
and  the  profiles  of  pioneering 
Hispanics.  will  find  them  paying 
iribiile  lime  and  again  lo  a parent 
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who.  allhou^h  poor  and  uneducat- 
ed himself  or  herself,  stressed  the 
value  of  an  education.  We  don’t 
make  tliese  up.  They  are  quotations 
from  real  people,  successful  peo- 
ple, speaking  from  the  heart  about 
their  parents  as  role  models." 

Siiujlo  Fdrnits 

“One  of  the  significant  problems 
facing  the  Hispanic  communit\  is 
the  high  rate  of  single  mothers. 
ViTien  you  have  a single-parent  situ- 
ation, you  know  that  many  of  those 
children  are  not  getting  as  much 
attention  as  in  dual -parent  house- 
holds. For  the  most  part,  they  are  at 
home  alone.  Their  parents  do  not 
have  time  to  spend  with  them,  to 
check  their  homework,  to  check  up 
on  the  work  they  are  doing  in 
school,  so  you  have  a situation  that 
perpetuates  Itself. 

“The  great  majority  of  llisj)anic 
students  who  drop  out  of  high 
.school  come  from  that  type  of  fam- 
ily. These  issues  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  discussed  among 
lli.spanics.  But  ever\’  time,  someone 
jumps  in  to  criticize,  making  accu- 
sations that  it  is  an  issue  of  upper 
class  vs  lower  class.  But  it  is  statis- 
tically true.  And  to  find  solutions  to 
the  problem  is  very  difficult  for 
anyone  who  tries  to  inteneae. 

■ You  have  to  first  recognize  that 
the  problem  exists  and  that  the 
problem  exists  among  a certain 
group.  Attack  that  problem  right 
there.  But  some  of  those  in  a posi- 
tion to  act  are  ven-  much  afraid  of 
the  accusations  they  might 
encounter  personally.” 

Mcutor'nn} 

“One  of  the  things  we  are  trying 
to  do  at  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities is  to  cstahlisii  mentoring 
programs,  to  have  faculty  and 
administrators  mentor  students.  To 
take  a personal  iiueresl.  spend 
lime,  talk  to  them  about  their  con- 
cerns, give  them  ideas  on  how  to 
improve  their  grades,  find  out  what 
kinds  of  problems  might  be  arising 


in  their  subjects,  offer  them  some 
help  in  those  areas.  Take  students 
to  your  home  on  a weekend.  Let 
(hem  watch  you  more  closely. 
Become  a role  model. 

“And  many  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  adopt  mentoring  programs. 
Princeton  I niversiiy  has  one.  of  all 
places.  The\  are  offering  mentoring 
for  Hispanics  and  other  minorities. 

La f i no  Orga  n izati ons 
“Arc  there  active  Utino  organi- 
/.ations  on  campus?  Many  colleges 
today  do  have  them,  I look  for  that 
when  I'm  trying  to  select  for  my 
list.  Df  they  have  Latino  social 
organizations?  Latino  professional 
organizations?  .Active  Latino  alum- 
ni? Perhaps  a Latino  support  cen- 
ter? Does  the  college  encourage 
this  type  of  organization?  Do  they 
provide  funds  for  them?  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  them.  Without  funds 
to  run  them,  with  no  budget,  there 
is  very  little  the  organizations  cun 
do. 

Snrrii'ing  the 
Adniissions  Officr 

“This  is  a problem  that  has 
been  overcome  for  the  most  part. 
Most  adjiissions  offices  in  colleges 
and  universities  are  frieiidh  to 
Hispanics  and  hone.stly  imeresled 


in  attracting  then.  But  also,  the 
Hispanics  who  survive  college  and 
graduate  from  college  have 
learned  how  higher  education 
works. 

Lotr  a rad  nut  r School 
Adiifissions  Lor  Hisj)(u?ics 

“This  is  not  a problem  of  dis- 
crimination. There  is  a problem 
within  the  system-heavy  loads  on 
the  faculty,  demands  to  do  other 
things  that  prevent  them  from  giv- 
ing time  to  individual  students,  to 
encourage  them  to  attend  graduate 
school. 

“It’s  beginning  to  iiappen 
through  Latino  organizations.  The 
problem  is  (hat  the  numbers  going 
into  graduate  .study  were  so  minis- 
cule that  we  neglected  that  because 
the  hig  luimhcrs  were  elsewhere. 

Big  SchooVr  Lit  Ur  SchooiV 

“You  must  merge  personal 
attention  against  greater  resources. 
I think  personal  attention  is  more 
important.  You  can  make  the  stu- 
dent aware  of  places  to  go  to  get 
additional  resources.  Personal 
attention  is  very  important.  'I’hat  is 
not  to  say  that  access  to  more 
resources  is  not  important,  but  the 
personal  attention  comes  fir.st. 

U'’.  rT 


“One  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to 
do  atschools,  colleges,  and 
universities  is  to  establish 
mentoring  programs,  to  have 
faculty  and  administrators  mentor 
students. 


S’orember  Js.  1997 


Dtw  Col  leagues: 

For  Ihe  Ibini  year  /re  salute  Ihrough  our  Publisher's  Picks  HOT  List 
Hispanic  Outlook  Topsy  those  colleges  a/ul  uul/'ersilies  uatiouuide  that  are  in  our 
lieu'  offering  solid  opporiuinth  s lo  Hispanic  sludenis. 

Whai  is  the  list  based  on'f  !i  start  with  a sun  u)'  se/it  by  this  journal  to 
school  presidents  in  March  1997.  Then  conies  a thoughtful  reiiew  ofiileralure  and 
catalogs  by  and  about  those  institutions.  Finally  the  list  is/ine-tuned  through 
suri'ey  responses  and  through  feedback  granted  us  year-round  by  slude/its. 
parents,  professors,  counselors,  a/id  education  adi'ocates. 

Readers  tell  us  that  the  Publisher's  Picks  IR)TLisl  is  of  real  benefit  to 
Hispanic  students,  to  Hispanic  parents,  and  to  those  ivho  help  them  make  their 
decisions.  For  that  reason,  ice  are  .sending  copies  of ’his  issue  directly  to  high  school 
guidance  counselors  throughout  the  country-aboiit  o.OOO  in  all-confident  that  it 
am  help  them  as  they  carry  out  their  important  work. 

More  and  more  Hispanics  are  e.xpected  to  enroll  in  higher  ediicalion  in 
coming  years~an  encouraging  predietion  and  one  that  calls  for  increased  support. 
Toward  that  end.  ice  are  proud  to  launch  The  Hispanic  Outlook  Scholarship  Fund, 
open  to  eligible  sludenis  planning  to  attend  a school  on  Ihis  year's  Publisher's  Picks 
list.  You  will  find  information  at ^niit  the  Scholarship  Fund  on  page  .V. 

offer  icarme.sl  regards  lo  those  in  and  around  higher  education  icho  are 
keeling  the  playing  field  for  Hispanics  and  for  all  others  in  need  of  equal 
opportunity.  And  we  offer  sp’dal  congratulations  to  the  1997  Publisher's  Picks. 


dinhorabueua! 


AuabamA 


Tniversiiy  of  Alabama 


Alaska 


I’liiversiiy  of  Ahiska.  Andionige 


Arizona 


.'Vrixona  vState  ['niversily.  Main 
Arizona  Slate  1 niNei-sityWesl 
DeVrs'  Inslilule  of  Technology 
Maricopa  County  Coniniiinity  ('ollegc  District 
('handler  Gilbert  ('onimunity  C^ollege 
Gateway  Community  ('ollege 
Glendale  ('omnuinity  (College 
Mesa  Ct)nimuiiity  College 
Paniclise  Valley  Community  College 
Phoenix  (a)mmiinit\  College 
Rio  Salad(;  College 
Scotl^dale  (x)mmiinity  College 
So.  -Mountain  Comnuinitv  (Mllege 
Norlhem  \n/.ona  I niveiNt} 

Northland  Pioneer  ('ollege 
Pima  County  Communitv  ('ollege 
I 'niversily  of  Arizona 
Iniversity  of  l’h<»eni>; 


ARKANSAS 


I niversity(T Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 


.'\2usa  Pacific  I'niversily 
California  Inslilule  of'lechnologv 
Calil()mia  Lulhenm  Pniversilv 
(’alifomia  Slate  IMiytechnic  rniveNty.  Djinona 
California  l\)!uechnic  Stale  Iniversity. 

San  hiiis  Obispo 


Calilomu  State  Iniversity,  Bakersfield 
California  Slate  Cniversity  Cliico 
('alifomia  State  I'niversily  Dominguez.  Hills 
(kilifomia  State  I n iversity  Frcsno 
Calilonda  State  I mversily,  Flillerton 
California  State  l imersily  HaywanJ 
California  Slate  rni\er>ity  Ijong  Beach 
(ialifomia  Slate  I'niveiMi  ^ !jt)S/\ngeles 
California  Stale  Iniversity  Norlhridge 
California  State  I niversily  Sacrameny . 
California  State  I'nivei'siiy  San  Ikiiunlino 
C, alifomia  Stale  Iniversity  San  \':e;i.s 
Catlifomia  Stale  I niversity  Slams!.*'  > 

Cerritos  College 

Chabot'l.:us  IMsilast'ornmumv-,  i nll'  g'.  !>Mrici 
Chabol  College 
Lis  l\)Sit;Ls  College 
(^Inii'fe}  (a)ilege 

Charics  R.  Dtew I 'nivet^ir  '*1  Medicine tS:  Scie'.. 
(Mast  Community  Col legi  District 
Coastline  Comir.nii.iU  College 
Golden  West  0 ‘i'-  ge 
Oninge  (fo;isi  t ■ ,tege 
('.ollege  ol  the  Dcm’!’ 

College  of  Marin 
College  of  the  Seal.- -Us 
Concoalia  I’nueis'iv 

(fonlraOjsia  Community  (follege  District 
Contra  Cnsu  College 
DiahloVal!'  \ (follege 
D)s  .Medaii(‘.s  ('.ollege 
DeVr\-  Institute  of  1echnolog\ 

Kl  Camino  College 
H)oihill/l)e.‘Vnz.a  Community  ('ollege 
Crossmont-('u\amaca  Community  College 
Hartnell  College 
llumholdl  State  Cnivewly 
Ijong  Bead]  C.om  muni  ly  ('ollege 


U)s  Angeles  ('.ommunii\  (follege  District 
List  Ijos  Angeles  ('.ollege 
ljos;\ngeles(aiy  College 
Ijos  Angfk  s Haifoor  College 
Ijos  Angeles  Mission  College 
Ijos  Angeles  Pieiee  (follcge 
los  \!i;j.des  Southwest  (follege 
Dh  \ngeles Trade-Technical  College 
I os  \ngeles  Valley  College 
West  U)S  .Angeles  College 
loyTi  .Maiymounl  Pniversity 
.Min  Costa  College 
Mjjnnt  St.  .Mar\’'s  ('.ollege 
Ml.  Sim  Jacinto  College 
National  I'niversily 
Occidental  (follege 
O.xnard  (follege 
Palomar  College 
Piusadena  City  College 
Rancho  Santiago  (x)mmimily  College 
Rio  Hondo  ('.ollege 
Riverside  (a)mnuinity  College 
San  Diego  Slate  Iniversity 
San  I'nincisco  Stale  I'niversily 
San  Jose/Hvergiven  (xatimuniiy  College 
San  Jose  State  Cniversity 
San  Mateo  County  (Community  College  District 
('.anada  ('ollege 
(x)llege  of  San  Mateo 
Skyline  College 
Santa  Clani  Cniversity 
Santa  .Monica  College 
Stanfoitl  Cniversity 

Slate  (kMiter  ('onimunity  (Mllege  District 
Fresno  City  Cr'  lege 
King,s  River  Qminuinity  College 
I niversily  (T  California,  Berkeley 
Cniversity  of  California,  Davis 
Cniversit\  of  California,  Irvine 
Cniversity  of  (ialifomia,  L)s  Angeles 
Cniverslt\  of  California.  Riverside 
I niversily  of  California.  S:m  Diego 
I niversily  of  California.  San  Fn}ncist’(^ 

I niversily  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 
Cniversity  (;f  California.  Santa  Ouz. 

( niversily  of  Liveme 
Cniversity  of  Redlands 
Cniversity  of  San  Diego 
I 'ni\ersily  of  San  Francisco 
Cniversity  of  Soutliem  ('.alifomia 
Western  Cniversity  of  Health  Sciences 
West  Hills  Community  College 
Wliittier  ('ollege 


— HgEgn-n^r^i 

Colorado  Stale  University 
Colorado  Mountain  College 
Community  College  of  Denver 
Front  Range  Community  College 
Mesa  Slate  College 
Metropolitan  State  College  of  Denver 
University  of  Colorado 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 
University  of  Colorado  at  Colorado  Springs 
University  of  Colorado  at  Denver 
Univeniiiy  of  Denver 
University  of  Northern  Colorado 
L’niversity  of  Southern  (nlorado 
Western  State  College 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut  Slate  University  S\*siem 
Centra!  Connecticut  State  University 
liastem  Connecticut  State  University 
Southern  Conneciiait  State  Universitv 
Vieslem  Connecticut  State  University 
Fairfield  University 

Gatevr'ay  Community-Technical  College 
Manchester  Community -Technical  College 
Middlesex  Community-Technical  College 
Naugatuck  Valley  Community-Technical  College 
Northwestern  Connecticut  Community-Technical 
College 
Trinity  College 
University  of  Connecticut 
Yale  luiversitv 


WARE 


Delaware  Technical  and  Community  College 
WIdener  University  School  of  Law 


PisYRicT  OF  Columbia 


TTie  .American  University 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 
Gallaudet  Unive5ity 
Georgetown  University 


FLC^RIDA 


Barry  University 
Bethune  Cookman  (College 
Brcward  Community  College 
(Caribbean  tenter  for  Advanced  Studies 
(.Miami  Institute  of  Lychology) 
Daytona  Beach  Community  College 
Edison  (Community  College 
Florida  Atlantic  UniveRity 
iTorida  Community  0)1  lege  at  Jacksonville 
Florida  (iulf  Coast  University 


Florida  Institute  of  Technology 
Florida  Iniemalional  University 
Florida  State  University 
Flillsborougli  Community  College 
Indian  River  Community  College 
Lake  City  Community  College 
Lake-Sumter  (Community  College 
Manatee  Community  College 
Miami-Dade  Community  College 
Nova  Southeastern  University 
Palm  Beach  Community  College 
Santa  Fe  Community  College 
Seminole  Community  College 
Soulh  Florida  Community  College 
Sl.Tliomas  University 
University  of  Centrtil  Florida 
l.Tiiversity  of  Florida 
University  of  Miami 
University  of  Soulh  Florida 
University  of  Tampa 
Iniversity  of  West  Florida 

.Agnes  Scott  College 
Darton  College 
DeKalb Technical  Institute 
DeViy  Institute  of  Tbchnologv- 
Emor\’  University 
Georgia  College 
Georgia  Institute  of  1echnolog\‘ 
Georgia  State  University 
University  of  Georgia 


IDAHO 


Boise  State  Universitv 
Idaho  State  University 
University  of  Idaho 


/\merican  Schools  of  Professional  Psv’chology 
Benedictine  Uriiver^ity 
Black  Hawk  (Yillege 

(Tiicago  School  of  Professional  INychologv' 
('ity  Colleges  of  Chicago. 

Richard  j.  Dalev  College 
('ollegenf  DuPage 
Ojllege  of  Lake  County 
0)lumbia  College 
(^onainJia  Universitv 
DePaul  University 
DeVn-  InstKute  ofTechiifjlogy 
Elgin  (Community  0»llege 
Elmhurst  College 


Ciovemors  State  Universitv 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technnlogv 


Illinois  Stale  University 

Loyola  Uni\ersity  of  Chicago 

.McHenry’  County  College 

North  Central  College 

Northeastern  Illinois  University 

Northern  Illinois  University 

North  Park  College 

Nortliwesiem  University 

Oaklon  Community  College 

Robert  Morris  College 

Soiilhem  Illinois  rniversily  at  Cariiondale 

University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

University  of  Illinois  at  Springfield 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

Waubonsee  Community  (k)llege 

Western  Illinois  University 

Wheaton  College 

W'illiam  Rainey  Haq)er  College 


DePauw  University 
Earl  ham  College 
Indiiina  State  (hivcrsity 
Indiana  Univeisity.  Bloomington 
Indiana  University.  Ihrt  Wayne 
Indiana  University.  Kokomo 
Induma  University.  Purdue 
Indiana  University.  South  Bend 
I^urdue  University,  ('alumet 
i^indue  UniveRity.Wfest  l^ayelte 
Taylor  University 
UniveRity  of  Notre  Dame 
Valparaiso  UnivcRilv 
Vincennes  UniveRity 
Wabash  College 


Iowa  State  UniveRity 
Southwest  Community  College 
UniveRity  of  Iowa 
UniveRity  of  Northern  Iowa 


KANSAS 


Morehead  State  UniveRity 
The  UniveRity  of  Kansas 
W'ichita  State  UniveRity 


Louisiana 


Our  Lady  of  the  Uke  College 
Tlilane  (hiveRiiy 
I niveRity  of  New  Orleans 


MAINE 


Bates  (x)llege 


111. 


tadoin  College 
Colby  < liege 

I niversily of  Soiithem  Maine 


' .Maryland 


Anne/Vrundel  Community  College  — 
Cecil  Conirnunily  College 
College  of  Noire  Dame  of  Maniand 
Community  College  of  Balllmoie 
I'rcderick  Community  (allege 
Frostburg  Stale  I'nivensily 
Harfoid  Community  College 
Johns  Hopkins  rniveiNil\ 
iDVola  College  in  Marvland 
Montgomery  College 
Cniversity  of  Maniand,  Baltimoiv 
rnivei'sity  of  Maniand.  College  l^ark 

Amlierst  College 

Art  Institute  of  Boston  . 

Babson  College 
Bentley  College 
Boston  College 
telon  I'niversily 
Bradford  College 
Brandeis  Cniversily 
Bridgewater  State  College 
Bunker  Hill  Community  College 
Clark  fniversity 
Emerson  College 
Framingliam  Slate  College 
Gordon  College 
Hampshiie  College 
Hanard  fniversity 
Holyoke  Community  College 
liisley  College 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art 
Massachusetts  College  of  Idbenil  Arts 
{fomierly  North  Adajus  Stale  College) 
Massachusetts  Insliliite  of  Technn!og\- 
MCjH  Institute  of  Health  I^ofessions 
Mount  Holyoke  College 
Newbury  College 
North  Shore  Community  College 
Northeastern  fniversity 
Northern  kssex  Comnuinily  College 
Quinsigamond  Community  (',ollege 
Regis  College 
Salem  Stale  College 
Simmons  College 
Smith  College 
Springfield  ('ollege 
Slonehill  College 
l\ifts  fniversity 


fniversity  of  Massachusetts.  Amherst 
fniversity  of  Massachusetts.  Boston 
Wellesle}'  College 
Western  New  England 
Wesiheld  Slate  College 
Wheelock  College 
Williams  College 
Worcester  IMlviechnic  Insliuile 


Aima  College 

Cabin  College 

Cenlnil  Michigan  I niversity 

Charles  S.  Moll  (k)nmiunily  College 

Concordia  College 

Della  College 

Eastern  Michigan  fni\ersil\ 

Rths  Slate  fni  verity 

(iriuid  Kapids  Comnuinif  College 

Cnuid  Valle\  State  fni\eNl\ 

Lansing  ComnuiniD  College 
Madonna  fniven;ily 
Michigan  Stale  fniversii\ 

Muskegon  Coinmunil\  ('ollege 
Northern  Micliigai  I iiiversity 
Oakland  fniversiu 
St.  Clair  Omnty  Conimumi\  (Ml lege 
'Hionias  M.  CooIe\  Law  ScIukiI 
fniversity  of  Michigat  Ann  Arl)or 
I niversity  of  Michigan.  DearivHu 
fniversity  of  Michigat  Flint 
Washtenaiiw  ('ommunily  ('ollege 
Wa\ne  Stale  fniversilv 
Western  Michigan  fniveiNil\ 


Curieton  College 
Ollege  of  Saint  ('/alheiine 
Guslavus  Adolphus  College 
Macalester  0)1  lege 
.Maikalo  Stale  fniversity 
Melroj)olitan  Stale  fniversil;. 
Mooiiiead  Stale  fniversil) 

North  Hennepin  Gominunih  Coilegv* 
Southwest  Slate  fniversity 
Si  (doLid  Slate  fniveNh 
St.  ('Joud  Technical  (Milege 
fniversity  of  Minnc*sola.  Diiliilh 
fni\ersily  of  Minnesota.  1\\  in  (alie^ 
fniversity  of  St.  Thomas 
Walden  fniversity 


Central  Missouri  Stale  fniversity 
DeVr\-  Insiiiiiieof'IecImolngN 


Meiropolita.i  ('.ommunily  Colleges 
Saint  louis  f niversilN 
Southeast  .\|i.s.souri  Stale  fniuMMlv 
S(»uthwesl  Missouri  Stale  I'niversily 
Truman  Stale  fiiiversiiy 
fiihersilvof  Missouri 


Montana 


.Montana  Stale  fniversity 

Montana  State  fnivei*siiy  Hillings  . 

f I iiveiNil\  of  Montana 


gaggaaa 

I 'ni\-en;il  y of  Nehmska.  Lincoln 
( niversily  of  Nebniska,  Omaha 

SV'i \*iil 


EVADA 


Community  ('ollege  of  Southern  Nevada  ^ ^ - " 
I niversity  of  Nevada,  Las  \egas  ^ 

fniversity  of  Nevada.  Reno 


Dartmouth  College 
I niversily  (T  New  Ilampshii'e 


NEW^JERSEY 


Bergen  (Mmmunity  College 
Bloomfield  College  ; 

Brookdale  (immunity  ('ollege  ' ■>;.  i 

BuiiingUm  ('a>imly  College  ; 

('amden  (Munty  College 
The  College  of  New Jerse\ 

De\'r\  'lechnical  iiisliuile 
fmversil\ 

G(M)rgi:in  (Miirt  ('.ollege 
Gloucester  County  ('ollege 
Hudson  (>ounly  (Mmmunity  College 
Jersey  ('ity  State  ('ollege 
Kean  I'niversilv 

Mercer  ('ounly  Commiinil\  College 
Middle.sex  Counl\  (Mllege 
Montclair  Stale  fm'versil^ 

New  jersey  Insliliite  of 'lechimlog\ 

Ocean  ('oiiniy  ('ollege 

friiKclon  I imen^av 

Ramapo  ('.ollege  of  .New  Jersey 

llie  Richaa!  Stockton  ('.olk  ge  ot  New  Jerse\ 

Rider  fniversity 

Rfiwan  fniversil} 

Rutgers,  the  Slate  1 niveiMt\  of  New  Jem 
Si'ton  Hall  fnbersiiy 

I nhersity  of  .Medicine  tN  Dentistry  oi  .New  Jem 
William  Paterson  fiii\ers)i\ 


AllniqikTqiK' T'\  1 \Cnmimmil\  College 
College  ol\S:ml;i  Iv 


Kasu^ni  Ne\'  Mexico  I m\eiNil\ 

Kasteni  New  Mexico  1 ni\viMt\.  Kcsxvrll 
Vw  Mexico  Highlands  CnivLTsit} 

New  Mexico  IiMiliiteo}  Mimng  aiul  ’lechnologv 
New  Mexico  State  I ni\ersi!\ 

New  Mexico  State  rim<‘MU  at  Alamogonlo 
Santa  lvCommiinil\  College 
rni\eiNit\  ofNVw  Mexico 
Western  New  Mexico  I ni\eiMt\ 


NEW  Yo^ 


Bonciia  (Mllege 
BroonietMmnninilv  ('.ollege 
('larisson  I imersil;. 

Colgate  I ni\ersil\ 

('ollege  of  New  Rochelle 

(Mliinibia  1 ni\eiMt\  in  lite  (■.ii\  nf  \ew  V(}!^^ 

('riniell  I iiReP'il' 

(jt\  rniveiMl}  ()l  NewVoriN 
(^I  NY.  Baruch  College 

Crw.  Borough  ol  Manh.iltan  ('omiminilv  (a>llege 
(TNT.  Bronx  Commiinilv  Oillege 
(ilNV.  Brooklwi  (T.llege 
(!rW  CiU  Oillege 

(TNY.  CM  lloslosCnmn1Ulllt^  College 

(T\Y(;radS(‘h(nil  I nwersitv  Center 

Cl  NY  Herbert  II.  Cehman  (Tilege 

C,l  NY  Hunter  (Ml lege 

(TNY John  ia\  CollegetifOitiiinal  Justice 

(!l  NY  Kiiigsborough  (Mniniitnitv  (Mllege 

( t NT  La  (iiianlia  Coinmunitv  ('.ollege 

Cl  NY.  New Tork  Cu\  lechnica!  College 

C.l  NT  nueeiishorough  Conmiiinit\  (MlOge 

C.l  NY  (Jueens  (Mllege 

Cl  NY.Vtrk  (Ml lege 

howling  (Ml lege 

Fashion  Institute  ol  Techno|(»g\ 

IMnlhain  l imeiMiv 

hmg  island  1 imerMt\.t;  W l\tsi 

long  Island  CimeiMlv  South  Hampton 

Manhattan  (Mllege 

■Muv\  (MlRge 

Moiiro('(,ommuiiil\  ( ollege 
Nassau  (Mmnmnih  (Mllege 
New  Sdtooi  lorS<iCia!  Keseaa  h 
New  Yoik  I iii\eiMt\ 

Nyack  (Mllege 

Pace  1 imeiNiv  New  V>rk  (ainpus 
Rockland  (Minnuimt^  (Mllege 
Saint  John  s t ni\vMt\ 

Sarah  LawnaicetMliege 
Skidnion'  (Mlleee 


S|  jnhn  lMher(Mliige 

St  Lawrence  I imeiMtv 

St  Thomas  \quinas  (Mllege 

Sullivan  (,ouii!\  (Mmmumtv  (Mllege 

SuHolk  (.onuiuinilv  (Mllege 

SI  NY  at  .Albanv 

SI  NYBinghaniton  i 'niveiMtv 

SI  NT  at  Bull alo 

SI  NT  (Mllege  at  Brock'pori 

SI  NYlMlMge  at  l^uffalo 

SI  NY  (Mllege  at  (Mrtlaml 

SI  NT  (Mllege  al  (ieiH*^e<i 

SI  N^  (Mllege  at  Nev\  Pall/ 

^l  N’t  ( .ollege  at  oldWeslbun 

STNY  ('.ollege  at  Oneonta 

Si  NT  (Mllege  at  ( tsxvego 

SI  NY  (Mllege  al  Plattsburgh 

SI  NY  College  at  IMtMlam 

Sl  'N'i  LMipia^  State  (Mllege 
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Walden  University:  Aid  for  the  Independent 


BY 

Cynthia  M.  Knouft 


Founded  in 
WO,  the 
school's 
mission  rests 
on  the  two 
pillars  of 
social  change 
and  critical 
thinking. 
Walden’s  goal 
is  to  develop 
“scholar- 
practitioners 
professionals 
who  can  adapt 
the  theory 
of  their 
discipline 
and  apply  it 
directly  to  the 
workplace. 


Aske;d  about  the  most 
INFLUENTIAL  PERSON  IN 
HER  LIEE.  MAIDA 
MASCORRO  DOESN’T  SKIP 

A BEAT.  “My  molhcr,  Mainu'hi 
Mascorro,”  who  inslillcd  in  her 
children  eurlv  she  recounls.  ihe 
belief  ihui  lhe\  were  (i>  be  ’ siroiij; 
and  proud.’*  Hefleciing  for  a 
moment.  Mascorro  recalls  anotlier 
incident  that  shaped  who  she  is 
today.  .\s  a leenat>er  picking 
grapes  in  the  vineyards  of  Souiherii 


(’alifornia,  Mascorro  was 
approadied  by  Cesar  Chavez,  famed 
leader  of  the  I’nited  I'arm  Workers 
I nion.  “If  you  really  put  your  mind 
to  it.”  (’have/  told  her,  “you  can  do 
whale\er  you  want  to  do;  be  wjioe\> 
er  \ou  want  to  be!”  Mascorro 
believed  him  then,  and  still  does.. 

Today  Mascorro  is  a "distance 
learning”  doctoral  stud  cut  in  the 
professional  psychology  jirograni  at 
Walden  riii\ersiiy.  She  is  represent 
lali\e  of  many  Walden  students: 


mid-career  professionals  fulfilling 
a long-cherished  desire  to  attain  a 
terminal  degree,  .\fter  teaching  for 
13  years,  Ma.scorro  is  finally  follow- 
ing the  encouragement  of  her  fami- 
ly and  friends  and  pursuing  her 
dream  of  becoming  a psychologist. 

\ self-described  “social  change 
agent  ” Mascorro  hopes  to  establish 
a Hispanic  women’s  center  upon 
the  completion  of  her  degree, 
(airrently  she  works  in  Corpus 
Chrisli,  Texas,  us  a therapist  to  fam- 
ilies with  a history  of  physical,  sex- 
ual, and  domestic  abuse. 

Mascorro’s  specialization  as  a 
doctoral  stitdent  is  cotinsel ing  psy- 
chology. Walden  Ttiiversily,  an 
accredited  gradtiaie  school  located 
in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  offers  Ph.l). 
|)rograms  in  human  services,  pro- 
fessional psychology,  education, 
health  ser\ices.  and  applied  nian- 
agemeiil  and  decision  .scieiice.s,  as 
well  as  a ma.sier’s  program  in  edti- 
catioiial  change  and  technology 
innovation.  Walden’s  “dislrlbtited 
learning”  model  uses  technology, 
residmicy  seminars,  and  one-on- 
one  mentoring  to  deliver  its  cur- 
lictilttm  to  sltidenls  located  around 
the  globe.  This  model  appeals  to 
sltidenls  who  are  unable  to  com- 
plete an  accredited  graduate 
degree  on  a traditional  campus, 
Walden’s  student  body  of  1, 100  is 
drawn  from  all  SO  stales  and  more 
than  21)  countries.  From  their 
homes  and  at  their  leisure,  students 
write  and  conduct  research,  com- 
plete assignments,  and  communi- 
cate with  instrtictors  (faculty  men- 
tors) and  other  sltidenls  over  the 
Internet  and  via  the  telephone. 


Founded  in  l^ro,  ilie  schools 
mission  rests  on  tlie  two  pillars  of 
social  change  and  critical  thinking. 
Waldens  goal  is  to  develop  ' scliol' 
ar*pruciili(>ners''-professioiials 
who  can  adapt  the  theory  of  their 
discipline  and  apply  it  directly  to 
the  workplace. 

Nearly  one  third  of  Waldens  stu- 
dent enrollnicnt  comes  from 
underrepresented  groups.  In  their 
annual  rankings,  both  llisluwic 
Outlook  in  Higher  Education  and 
Black  Issues  in  Higher  Education 
rate  Walden  I niversily  as  one  of  the 
top  schools  in  granting  doctoral 
degrees  to  llispanics. 

So  what  is  it  about  Walden  that 
appeals  so  strongly  to  Latino  and 
Latina  students?  Or.  Robert  Ibarra, 
assistant  vice  chancellor  for  acade- 
mic affairs  at  the  L niversity  of 
Wisconsin-.Madison  and  a member 
of  Waldens  board,  posed  this  (pies- 


tion  to  a gmuj)  of  Hispanic  students 
attending  a Walden  residency  in 
May  |i)9b.  The  answers  that  he 
received  form  part  of  the  theoreti- 
cal framework  of  a hook  he  has 
tentatively  titled  Academia  at  the 


Cultural  Crossroads:  Reframini^ 
the  Context  of  Higher  Education. 

Ibarra  notes  that  three  major 
themes  evolved  from  these  discus- 
sions. The  leading  and  perhaps  die 
most  obvious  reasons  are:  Walden's 


convenience  and  real-life  applica- 
tion. Students  don  t have  to  leave 
their  comiminities.  More  impor- 
tantly, thev  are  able  to  apply  their 
scliolarlv  research  to  their  career 
area. 

.\nna  Villafane.  an  edticational 
doctoral  student  residing  in  New 
Vorlv  City,  echoes  this  observation. 
"Sitting  in  s classroom  was  out  of 
the  ijiiestion  for  me,”  she  said, 
adding  that  while  everything  she’s 
learned  at  Walden  has  been  applic- 
able. it  has  also  given  credibility  to 
her  jirofessional  role  at  Jersey  City 
•Slate  (aillege.  N.J..  where  she  works 
as  an  administrator.  Her  workplace 
provided  the  inspiration  for  her 
dissertation,  in  which  she  proposes 
to  investigate  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  first-genera- 
tion Hispanic  college  students. 

Villafane  says  she  has  been  a 
casual  observer  of  the  Hispanic 


“One  student  said  to  me,  ‘Nobody 
heard  my  accent  on  the  keyboard!' 
Students  in  this  kind  of 
environment  are  accepted  for  their 
minds-for  the  way  their  brain 
works.” 

Dr.  Robert  Ibarra, 

Walden  board  member  and  professor 
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''Sitting  in  a classroom 
was  out  of  the  question  for  me,  ’ 
Says  Anna  Villafane,  an 
administrator  at  Jersey  City  (\J.) 
State  College.  Her  dissertation 
investigates  reasons  for  the 
successes  and  failures  of first- 
generation  Hispanic  college 
students. 


siiidents  in  her  collcj^c  for  sonic 
lime,  and  has  an  abiding  interest  in 
that  pnnulaiion.  One  day  her  son 
asked  her  for  help  in  selecting  a 
topic  to  write  about  for  a college 
course.  That  event  prompted  her  to 
(juesiion  how  Hispanic  students 
whose  parents  didn’t  go  to 
school~or  college~gel  help? 
Villafane  says  that  the  type  of  aca- 
demic support  she  was  able  to  give 
her  son  was  nonexistent  for  her  as 
an  undergraduate  and  graduate 
siiideni.  She  wants  to  explore  the 
three  main  areas  that  she  feels  con- 
tribute to  the  success  and  failure  of 
these  students:  college  preparation, 
family  background,  and  support 
systems. 

Another  draw  for  Hispanic  stu- 
dents, says  Ibarra,  is  what  he  calls 
’'cultural  adaptahon.” 

“I'nlike  many  previous  experi- 
ences,” he  explains,  "they  [Hispanic 


students  I do  not  have  to  adjust  to  a 
predominantly  white  campus.” 
Conse(|uenily,  adaptation  to  a domi- 
nant culture  that  one  might  find  in 
a traditional  residency  program  is 
ininimi/ed.  In  reference  to  Waldens 
electronic  network  and  coninumi- 
cation  system,  Ibarra  states, 
"Everybody  has  to  deal  with  the 
virtual  community  One  student 
said  to  me,  ‘Nobody  heard  my 
accent  on  the  keyboard!’  Students 
in  this  kind  of  environment  are 
accepted  for  their  minds-for  the 
way  (heir  brain  works." 

.\(lela  Gon:/ilex,  a Walden  doc- 
toral student  in  Health  vSerxices  and 
concurrently  interim  vice  president 
for  administrative  affairs  at  the 
I'niversity  of  North  Texas  Health 
Sciences  Center- Fort  Worth, 
observes  that  many  Hispanic  stu- 
dents approach  their  education 
from  a different  frame  of  reference. 


For  this  reason,  (ion /ale/  adds, 
many  have  not  been  successful  with 
traditional  education  and  find  the 
traditional  model  a poor  fit.  'Xaldeii 
appeals  to  those  Hi.spanic  students 
because  it  is  structured  to  recog- 
ni/.e  and  respect  the  different 
learning  styles  and  diverse  back- 
grounds and  cultures  of  its  stu- 
dents. 

There  is  a downside  to  learning 
in  a virtual  community,  a downside 
that  Ibarra  acknowledges. 
Dimini.shed  face-to-face  interaction 
and  feelings  of  isolation  cmi  some- 
times overwhelm  even  the  most 
independent  of  students.  An  attempt 
to  resolve  this  issue  within  W'alden’s 
Hispanic  community  resulted  in 
the  "Latino  lislserv,"  created  and 
maintained  by  .Adela  (ion/Tdez.  The 
lislserv  provides  a forum  for  the 
discussion  of  professional  and  aca- 
demic issues  of  interest  to  Latino 
and  Latina  students  of  Walden.  It 
also  provides  a focus  and  a sense  of 
solidarity  among  students.  Similar 


lislservs  ha\i*  been  de\ eloped  with 
In  Waldens  coninuiiiilx  to  address 
the  needs  of  other  s|)(*cjfic  siudeni 
populations,  for  example.  ga\  and 
lesbian  students,  and  students 
residing  outside  of  the  I niled 
States. 

FinalK.  Ibarra  credits  "educa- 
tional contror’  as  critical  to  win 
Hispanic  students  choose  \\alden. 

the  first  lime  in  their  lives. 
the\  have  control  o\er  the  educa- 
tional process.  In  the  traditional 
setting,  the  faculty-studeni  redation- 
sliip  is  where  \ou  earn  vour  stripes. 
.\t  Walden,  students  enter  as  junior 
colleagues,  and  the\  aa*  treated  b\ 
the  faculty  as  that.”  Because  of  the 
self-paced  nature  of  the  ciirricu- 
him,  Ibarra  adds.  "the\  must  be 
self-disciplined.” 

(ton/iile/  exemplifies  the  self- 
disciplined,  self-directed,  dxnamic 
adult  learner.  Prior  lo  Vialden.  she 
developed  a ciirriculnm  for  and 
successfulK  itiijdemented  a jiiihlie 
health  master’s  program  at  I NT  in 


l:id 


Osca''  Penez.  Secondary  Dean  of  Students  ofYsieta  Independent  School  Distna  and  student  Mansol  Mannquez 


Fort  Worth.  The  need  for  a Ph.D. 
prompted  her  to  explore  accredited 
distance-learning  programs.  .After 
reviewing  Walden’s  catalog, 
Gonzalez  began  contacting  faculty 
and  students  to  discuss  the  pro- 
gram. “Walden  offered  what  I want- 
ed,” she  says. 

Her  initial  interaction  with  the 
faculty  and  the  flexibility  of  the 
curriculum  sold  her  on  the  school. 
“You  make  your  experience  what 
you  want  it  to  be.”  The  social 
change  mission  was  also  appealing 
to  Gonzalez,  who  asserts  that  she 
works  hard  within  the  system  to 
achieve  it.  “If  I go  somewhere,  they 
will  know  1 have  been  there,”  she 
states. 

Ibarra  asserts  that  most  of  grad- 
uate education  is  in  opposition  to 
the  way  in  which  minorities  arc 
taught  to  learn.  According  to 
Ibarra,  Walden  is  “high  context.” 


Education  and  theoretical  applica- 
tion occur  within  the  student’s  envi- 
ronment and  emphasize  the  values 
of  community  and  family.  This, 
Ibarra  says,  is  highly  attractive  to 
the  \alue  systems  of  minorities. 

“Walden  University  has  been  the 
most  beautiful  thing  that’s  hap- 
pened to  me,”  says  Texan  Oscar 
Perez,  a 53 -year-old  secondary 
dean  of  students  with  the  Yslcta 
Independent  Schoc*  District  in  El 
Paso.  His  fourth  grade  teacher  told 
Perez  that  he  would  never  amount 
to  anything.  But  Perez  grew  up  in  a 
barrio  with  a supportive  mother 
and  father  who  encouraged  his 
education  and  inspired  his  strong 
woHv'  ethic.  Deeply  connected  to  his 
family  and  to  his  community,  Perez 
didn’t  want  to  abandon  the  children 
that  he  works  with  (his  “Kiddos") 
to  pursue  a Ph.D.  in  psychology. 
Walden  fit  into  his  lifestyle  and  pro- 


vided the  flexibility  that  he  was 
looking  for.  Perez  considers  his 
education  at  Walden  “democrat- 
ic”~he  shapes  his  curriculum  and 
learns  from  others.  Perez  feels  that 
he  has  gained  confidence  since 
becoming  a doctoral  student. 
“Walden  has  opened  my  mind,”  he 
says.  “My  horizons  have  expanded, 
and  I am  more  demanding  of  what 
others  have  to  say.” 

Perez’s  mind  isn’t  the  only  thing 
that’s  opened  up  since  enrolling  at 
Walden.  The  doors  of  opportunity 
have  also  been  opening  for  him. 
Recently  he  was  offered  an  adjunct 
faculty  position  at  El  Paso 
Community  College.  He  credits  his 
status  as  a Walden  doctoral  student 
with  playing  a direct  role  in  the  job 
offer.  In  addition,  he  has  accepted  a 
position  as  a mental  health  thera- 
pist with  the  West  Texas  Council  on 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse,  where 


he  will  be  thtr  onh  Licensed 
Professional  Counselor  on  srjiff. 

Anna  Mllafane  summanzxfs  r.e 
sentiment  of  man\'  Walden  sTuderis 
when  she  states.  ‘ ’'Xalden  is  a pla:e 
v\here  scholar>  are  develope:, 
refined,  and  fine-iunec  Anc  I 
believe  that. 

.As  in  an;,  dooonil  program,  re 
work  is  diffKult.  and  die  acaderre 
standards  are  rgoroes.  S-:ude::s 
must  maintain  i high  siar.idard  >>f 
self-discipline  "ahile  learning  n 
this  virtual  communin  .\s  ’-’illakce 
says,  “^bu  Ihe  Waiden  It  beiiomes  a 
part  of  your  life.’ 

Cynthia  Kniufi  inibes  rj 
ocknoirled^e  us>ist(r:ce 
from  Krista  Vcozr  Abei 
and  Jeff  Zuii^ermjn  r:  the  Jeiel'X- 
mefit  of  thh  articu 
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Temple  University' 

Affordable,  Accessible,  and  First  Class 


BY  Roger  deitz 


Hispanic  outlook  honor  roll  features  a select 

f I Im^GROUP  of  colleges  and  UNiVERSlTIES-INSTlTU- 
I ||1“TI0NS  that  are  PROVEN  LEADERS  IN  THE  FIELD  Of 

-I  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  I’OF  ihc  Publisher's  Picks  special 

issue,  this  standard  of  excellence  is  exemplified  by  a most  highly  laudable 
institution,  a school  that  champions  the  concept  of  '“comnuiniiy"  in  all 
aspects  of  Us  mission,  from  the  comm  unities  its  serves,  here  and  abroad, 
to  the  smaller  learning  communities  that  flourish  within  its  classrooms. 

Few  urban  universities  have  the  small -school  feel  and  high  degree  of 
creativity  and  flexibility  that  are  built  into  its  programs.  Few  can  match  it 
for  excellence  in  providing  quality  education  to  the  communities  it  serves. 
That  is  why  this  issue’s  pick  is  Temple  I’hiversiiy.  which  resides  in  the  fifth 
largest  city  in  the  Tniied  States  and  champions  the  concept  of  affordable 
education. 

Temple  I'niversity  is  a comprcliensive  public  teaching  and  research 
institution  based  in  Philadelphia,  Pa  . and  a member  of  the 
Commonwealth  System  of  Higher  Education,  along  with  Pitt  and  Penn 
Slate,  since  1965.  Some  28,114  students  are  enrolled  on  five  campuses  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  and  at  two  overseas  caiiijiuses,  one  in  Tokyo  and  the 
other  in  Rome. 

The  main  campus  is  located  in  the  lieari  of  I4iiladelpliia,  two  miles 
north  of  City  Hall  and  a mile  beyond  Center  Cii\.  Philadelphia.  This  9 rS- 
acre  campus  has  excellent  classroom,  library,  and  lahoraion'  facilities,  the 
Tomlinson  Theater,  and  even  several  restaurants.  Mo.st  first-time  visitors 
arc  struck  by  the  sight  of  ireedined  walkwavs  that  lead  them  past  hiiild- 
ings  both  ivy-covered  and  modern.  Many  are  surprised  by  the  collegial 
setting  of  this  vibrant  urban  canipius. 

The  spacious  187-acre  Ambler  campus  is  in  a more  siihurhaii  seiiiiig. 
18  miles  north  of  the  main  campus  in  Montgomery  County,  offering  full 
undergraduate  and  graduate  degree  programs  in  a country  atmosphere, 
and  is  home  to  the  department  of  landscape  architecture  and  hortinil- 
lure.Thc  Health  Science  Center,  one  mile  north  of  the  main  campus,  is  (h(‘ 
site  of  Temple  I'niversity  Hospital,  the  College  of  Allied  Health  Professions. 


and  the  Sdiools  of  Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  and  Medicine. 

Tj’ler  Campus  is  an  elegant  14-acre  campus  on  the  edge  of  the  city 
in  Elkins  Park,  Pa.,  wliere  the  Tyler  School  of  Art  is  found.  Tylers 
location  mirrors  its  philosophy:  a singular  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  artistic  talent,  combined  with  easy  access  to  the  broader  uni- 
versity community.  There  is  also  the  Temple  University  Center  City 
(TUCC),  located  ideally  for  students  who  might  live  and  work  in  tlie 
area  of  Walnut  Street-the  heart  of  Philadelphia’s  business,  shopping, 
and  restaurant  district. 

For  flexibility,  and  to  create  the  schedule  that  best  suits  an  indi- 
vidual learning  program,  a student  may  take  courses  ut  more  than 
one  campus  during  the  same  semester.  Since  transportation  between 
the  campuses  is  available  throughout  the  day  and  night,  access  to  all 
campuses  suid  a broader  range  of  courses  is  made  easier. 

Temple  University  offers  bachelor’s  degrees  in  107  areas  of  study, 
master’s  degrees  in  88  fields,  and  doctoral  and  professional  degrees 
in  71  programs.  Minority  students  represent  39  percent  of  the  enroll- 
ment of  over  28,000-21  percent  comprised  of  African  Americans  and 
3 percent  Hispanics.  Students  attend  from  more  than  100  countries 
and  from  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  these  cultures  to  flourish,  aiul 
at  Temple  the  cultural  traditions  mix  and  often  spark  lively  discus- 
sions of  values  and  diversity.  Nearly  54  percent  of  (he  total  enrollment 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

iNsnnmoN: 

Temple  University 
LOCATION: 

Philadelphia,  PA  19122-9967 
(215)204-7000 

ESTABUSHED: 

1884 

ENROLLMENT: 

28,114 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Bachelor’s 
Master’s 
Doctorate 

TUITION: 

$5,870  per  year  - in-state 
$10,752  per  year  - non-residents 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

2,600  total 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS: 

African  American  Studies 
Theater 

Journalism,  Creative  Writing 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  Law- 
Psychology 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS; 
www.temple.edu 


is  comprised  of  women.  There  arc  2,600  fiill-tinic  and  pan-time  fac- 
ulty in  W .schools  and  collei’cs  of  the  university:  Law.  .Medicine. 
Dentistry,  Arts  and  Sciences.  Education,  Business  and  Management. 
Communications  and  Theater.  Hharmacy,  Tyler  School  of  Art.  Social 
Administration.  Health.  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  and 
Dance.  Temple  I'ni-icrsity  Hospital,  which  is  pan  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Center,  has  an  .sieriint’  international  reputation  for  leadin.a 
medical  research  and  health  care. 


Temple  University  was  founded  in  1884  by  Dr.  Russell  Conwcll. 
Since  then,  the  venerable  scltool  has  graduated  196,000  alumni.  One 
of  the  hallmarks  of  the  school  is  its  longstanding  endeavor  to  make 
higher  education  affordable.  Conwell  originally  established  Temple  in 
the  belief  that  higher  education  should  be  available  to  anyone  willing 
to  strive  for  knowledge.  He  was  insistent  that  cost  should  never  be  a 
barrier  to  obtaining  an  education.  Temple  proudly  maintains  this 
philosophy.  As  a state-related  university,  the  school  is  able  to  keep 
costs  within  the  roach  of  the  average  family,  offering  a great  many 
scholarships,  grants,  and  loans. 

One  of  Temple’s  great  innovations  came  about  in  the  fall  of  199.^ 
when  “Learning  Communities”  were  established  at  the  university 
...with  great  results.  Based  on  theoretical  models  of  retention, 
Learning  Communities  were  designed  to  break  down  the  large  uni- 
versity into  smaller  units  of  students  and  faculty  members~in  effect, 
to  create  small  college  units  out  of  the  big  university.  The  aim  is  stu- 
dent retention,  and  it  involves  leaching  students  how  to  learn,  getting 
them  involved  in  each  classroom  experience,  and,  according  to  a 
university  spokesperson,  “weaving  students  into  the  social  fabric  of 
the  univ'ersity”  It  is  hoped  that  by  giving  students  a better  classroom 
experience,  Learning  Communities  contribute  to  their  aademic  suc- 
cess and,  ultimately,  to  their  persistence  in  the  undergraduate  class 
to  graduation. 

First-year  sludeiiLs  quickly  find  that  these  smaller  groups  mal:e  it 
easier  to  adjust  to  the  college  experience. The  Learning  C>ommunities 
bring  students  and  faculty  together  in  groups  of  two  to  four  courses. 
As  students  take  courses  together,  they  get  to  know  one  another  and 
form  connections  for  social  and  academic  support.  Tlie  faculty'  who 
teach  courses  in  each  Ijeamiiig  Community  are  e.xpecied  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  and  to  e.xperimeni,  linking  topics  and  themes 
and  assignments. 

Course  activities  engage  students  in  small,  problem-solving  ses- 
sions, discussion  groups,  and  study  groups.  The  students  feel  more 
comfortable  about  participating  because  they  know  their  peers.  It 
lias  been  found  that  they  are  more  likely  to  cum  a grade  for  their 
' courses  and  less  likely  to  withdraw  from  classes  or  take  an  incom- 
I plete  grade,  and  the  grades  earned  are  higher  than  those  of  their 
‘ non-i.earning  Community  peers. 

' Provost  Dr.  Janies  W.  England,  who  initiated  the  Communities 
under  a $l  million  Pew  Charitable  Trust  grant,  says,  “Learning 
Communities  connect  students  with  each  other  and  with  their 
instructors  and  encourage  students  to  engage  more  deeply  with  the 
' subject  matter  of  their  courses.”  The  provost's  office  adds  that  the 
• Ix*arniug  Communities  project  helped  the  school  identify  links  and 
i discontinuities  in  Temple’s  advising  systems,  support  services,  degree 
requirements,  and  co-curricular  services.  Tlie  office  reports,  “We  see 
! the  Learning  Communities  as  a laboratory  in  which  we  can  figure  out 
j how  to  improve  the  first  two  years  for  all  of  our  students." 

The  success  of  Learning  Communities  has  proliferated  scores  of 
the  groups  within  colleges  throughout  (he  university  Suulenls  are 
quick  to  sign  up,  and  the  rcMilts  are  dazzling  in  terms  of  retention 
, and  higlier  grades.  There  are  other  factors.  Faculty  are  more  likely  to 


experiment  with  their  teaching  meiliods,  and  students  are  now  more 
self-assured  members  of  the  greater  academic  community.  Both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  agree;  since  Learning  Coninumiiles  made  their 
appearance,  Temple  has  become  a more  exciting  place  to  learn  and 
teach. 

Dr.  Russell  Conwell  would  be  proud  to  know  that  tlie  present-day 
Temple  University  is  a community  of  learning  like  no  other,  serving  a 
community  of  learners  who  find  that  Temple  is  the  place  for  an 
affordable,  accessible,  first-class  education. 

Some  28,114  students  are  enrolled 
on  five  campuses  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  and  at  two 
overseas  campuses,  one  in  Tokyo 
and  the  other  in  Rome. 
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Reflections  of  an  Interim  President 

BY  Dr.  Alexander  Gonzalez 


Ed.  Note: 

Dr.  Gonzdle:  was  appoinled 
as  inlerim  president  of 
California  Stale  Unirersitv- 
San  Marcos  in  1997 


The  newspaper 
coverage  on  my 
first  visit  to 
campus 
carried  the 
headline: 

“They  couldn't 
wait  to  meet 
mjefe*  today.’ 
Obviously, 
changing  the 
parameters  of 
media 
coverage 
became  an 
issue  of  my 
presidency 
immediately. 


Statistics  tell  us  that 

EACH  YEAR.  SEVERAL  HUN- 
DRED INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ARE  IN 
THE  PROCESS  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 

TRANSITION.  At  ncarlv  two-thirds  of 
those  institutions,  the  president  has 
left  without  sufficient  time  for  his  or 
her  replacement  to  be  found.  As  a 
result,  a sizable  minority  of  campus 
leadership  takes  place  during  the 
bridge,  provided  througli  an  inlerim 
presidency. 

When  1 was  asked  to  take  tiie 
inlerim  presidency  at  CST-San 


Marcos.  I knew  I was  accepting 
both  the  opportunities  and  the 
challenges  of  leading  a new  state 
university  to  its  lOtb  anniversary, 
from  its  adolescence  into  maturity. 
When  opportunities-and  chal- 
lenges, for  that  matter-call,  none  of 
us  has  the  luxury  of  falling  back  on 
the  academic  discipline  that  has 
sei^'ed  so  w-ell.  There  is  no  time  to 
examine  the  literature,  frame  a 
hypothesis,  survey  the  field,  and 
report  back  on  our  findings,  while 
carefully  noting  that,  “further 
research  is  necessary."  In  my  case 


and,  I suspect,  in  many  such  situa- 
tions, accepting  the  interim  presi- 
dency came  down  to  about  24 
hours  f self-reflection  that  could 
lead  only  to  an  unambiguous  “yes  ’ 
or  “no.“ 

I answered  “yes." 

There  is  an  old  Sicilian  folktale 
appropriate  to  my  decision.  An 
elderly  couple  planted  a grapevine, 
knowing  as  they  planted  that  they 
would  not  drink  any  wine  made 
from  their  effort.  Stopped  to  ask 
why  they  would  labor  so  hard  on 
behalf  of  someibing  they  w’ould 


President  Gonza'n:  standing  m front  of  the  dock  tower  of  the  ccmolcted  Academic  Hall  and  the  scaffolding  that  represents 
the  nexi  budding-  the  Intemat'onal  Bu''dinp.-of  CSU  San  Marrns 


never  enjoy,  the  old  couple  replied. 
“The  good  is  never  lost." 

The  traveler,  satisfied  with  this 
response,  continued  on  his  way. 
After  he  was  out  of  earshot,  the 
elderly  man  asked,  "What  do  you 
suppose  he  thinks  the  good  is?" 

“Only  heaven  knows,"  replied 
his  wife. 

After  reviewing  the  small 
amount  of  literature  available  on 
interim  presidencies,  I am  inclined 
to  agree  that  only  heaven  knows 
what  the  good  will  be  from  it-but 
that  the  good  will  not  be  lost  for  the 
campus  or  for  me. 

Interimships  tend  to  be  dis- 
cussed from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
campus.  Times  of  presidential  tran- 
sition are  stressful  ones  in  the  life 
of  the  institution.  Reasonably 
enough,  the  focus  is  placed  on  how 
the  interim  president  can  keep 
momentum  going  or  increase  the 
momentum  that  exists.  Depending 
on  the  institutions  culture  and,  per- 


haps, the  reason  for  the  presidents 
departure,  the  interim  presidency  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  campus  to 
see  itself  in  a fresh  context  and  to 
make  the  changes  it  needs  to  move 
ahead. 

Koenig  and  Ungevin  (1992)  list 
the  common  problems  in  higher 
education  that  are  uniquely  suited 
for  an  interim  president  to  lead  the 
institution  through:  untimely  presi- 
dential resignations;  institutional 


identity,  campus  confusion,  and 
unclear  mission;  conflicts  between 
faculty,  administration,  and  govern- 
ing boards;  board  interference  in 
daily  governance:  ac*.rediling  sanc- 
tions; athletic  scandals;  campus 
unrest;  and  negative  media  cover- 
age. 

As  one  of  the  youngest  state  uni- 
versities in  the  country,  CSl'-San 
Marcos  did  not  suffer  from  accred- 
iting problems,  from  sanctions,  or 


from  athletic  scandals.  It  did  suffer, 
undoubted l\  as  part  of  its  adoles- 
cent growing  pains,  from  an 
unclear  sense  of  its  niche  within 
the  higher  educational  system  in 
(California. 

Vihen  I arrived  in  San  Marcos,  I 
sjient  the  first  month  of  my  presi- 
dency meeting  with  senior  campus 
administration,  faculty  governance, 
student  officers,  community  lead- 
ers, and  legislators.  “What  is  vSan 
Marcos?"  I asked.  “What  are  you 
known  for?"  The  good  news  is  that 
everyone  1 asked  had  a (luick 
response.  The  bad  news  is  tfiat  \ery 
few  of  the  answers  matched. 

The  most  common  answer  1 
heard  to  “What  is  San  Marcos?"  was 
“multicultural."  But  “multicultural" 
is  a value,  not  a niche.  Multicultural 
compared  to  what?  As  an  accredita- 
tion commissioner  for  the  W'estern 
As.sociatlon  of  Schools  and  (Colleges 
(WAS(C),  I looked  for  a measurable 
context:  how  does  multieuituralism 


hi  my  case  and,  / suspect,  in  many 
such  situations,  accepting  the 
interim  presidency  came  down  to 
about  24  hours  of  self-reflection 
that  could  lead  only  to  an 
unambiguous  yes** or  ''no.** 


inform  or  sliape  academic  pro- 
grams, international  exchanges, 
border  studies?  Vtliat  does  it  mean 
to  student  services,  student  govern- 
ment, the  president?  Wliat  kind  of 
data  informs  the  vision?  How  do 
you  know  when  you've  achieved  it? 
How  do  you  measure  it? 

With  those  observations  in  my 
convocation  address,  delivered  just 
25  days  after  I look  office,  we 
began  the  difficult  work  of  vision- 
ing and  positioning  a university.  U 
is  a difficult  task  made  easier,  I 
believe,  by  new  leadership,  and  I 
expect  we  will  sec  ourselves  with  a 
clearer  sense  of  focus  and  niche  by 
the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

Before  my  arrival,  the  campus 
had  also  experienced  a year  of  neg- 
ative media  coverage  on  a series  of 
racially  motivated  actions.  The 
campus  might  have  been  targeted 
precisely  because  of  its  commit- 
ment to  values  of  multiculturalism, 
since  it  is  geographically  located  in 
a politically  conservative  part  of 
San  Diego  County.  The  newspaper 
coverage  on  my  first  visit  to  campus 
carried  the  headline:  “They  could- 
n't wail  to  meet  Kl  jefc'  today." 
Obviously,  changing  the  parameters 
of  media  coverage  became  an  issue 
of  my  presidency  immedialciv 

The  opening  convocation 
address  mentioned  above  helped 
redirect  media  coverage.  It  might 


require  the  bridge  of  new  leader- 
ship to  make  such  a major  change 
of  focus  almost  “overnight " The 
convocation  address  gives  an  excel- 
lent example  of  that  possibility. 
After  I delivered  the  address,  the 
news  reporter  covering  CSU-San 
Marcos  for  the  San  Diego  paper 
asked  why  1 did  not  discuss  racial 
incidents  from  the  year  before.  My 
answer  was  simple:  I wasn’t  here.  I 
was  not  about  to  make  an  issue  of 
something  I knew  only  from  read- 
ing his  newspaper.  The  many  peo- 
ple I talked  to  on  my  arrival  were 
only  too  glad  to  see  the  matter 
behind  us. 

The  literature  characterizes 
interim  presidencies  as  “bridges" 
for  campuses  to  move  to  new  devel- 
opmental stages.  I also  suggest 
what  the  literature  makes  clear:  the 
interim  presidency  is  an  excellent 
professional  bridge  from  manager 
•to  leader.  I have  .serv'ed  higher  edu- 
cation since  becoming  a faculty 
member  in  I9"^q.  But  my  adminis- 
trative career  a*ally  started  when  I 
took  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
president  at  CSl‘-Fresno.  At  the 
time,  I wanted  to  see  if  a change  to 
administration  would  be  a good 
match  for  my  talents.  I believe  that 
it  was,  and  I then  served  as  Fresno's 
provost  and  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  for  the  next  six  years. 

Do  1 want  to  be  a university 


president?  Yes.  To  me,  it's  the  obvi- 
ous step  if  my  goal  continues  to  be 
to  provide  leadership  in  higher 
ediication.  My  earlier  experience  as 
a presidential  assistant  enabled  me 
to  take  a campus-wide  view  of  the 
administrative  enterprise  to  see 
where  (or  iD  I would  be  a good  fit. 
The  interim  presidency  at  CSU-San 
Marcos  permits  the  same  wide- 
angle  view  of  presidential  leader- 
ship. It  gives  me  exposure  and 
experience  as  a sitting  president, 
and  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
match  of  my  talents  to  the  demands 
of  a presidency.  I think  almost  any 
opportunity  to  fill  a role  as  an 
interim  is  valuable  training-even  if 
it  is  a little  bit  like  planting  a crop 
without  knowing  for  sure  what  the 
crop  will  yield. 

This  “bridge"  metaphor  for  the 
.interim  presidency,  then,  is  actually 
a dual  pathway.  One  path  provides 


the  impetus  for  this  campus  to 
adjust  its  cultural  view  from  what  it 
was  to  what  it  needs  to  become. 
The  other  path  provides  the  same 
impetus  for  me  to  change  perspec- 
tive from  a managerial  to  a leader- 
ship role  in  higher  education. 

And,  as  they  say  when  planting 
vineyards  that  will  bear  fruit  in 
another  season:  the  good  is  never 
lost. 


Works  REFEHESmy. 

•HraU.  link  L ‘They  Couldn't  Wait  to 
Meet  Htjefe'  Today  San  Diego  I’nion 
Tribune //y/^(r/9C:^ec./^.7. 

•lirerly  Man:  fresutentMt  Change; 
Inlenm  Admintstratiofis  in  Higher 
H^tiu'a/ton/'  tmKViim  for  Institutional 
Research  (^\IR)  Annual  Horum  Paper, 
May  im 

•Hrerly  Mar):  "SiijijxyrtUig  an  Interim 
Tresident  “Trusteeship.  4. 19%: 
•Koenig.  Alien  K.  and  Thomas  H 
iMngerin  "The  Benefits  of  an  Interim 
Bresideni.” MAS  Reports. 7^-  #5  W2: 1 


Koenig  and  Langevin  list  common 
problems  uniquely  suited  for  an  interim 
presidency:  untimely  presidential 
resignations;  institutional  identity, 
campus  confusion,  and  utklear  mission; 
conflicts  between  faculty, 
administration,  and  governing  boards; 
board  interference  in  daily  governance; 
accrediting  sanctions;  athletic  scandals; 
campus  unrest;  and  negative  media 
coverage. 
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Top  Produce!' 
of  Hispanic 
Graduates 
Marks  25  Years 
of  Phenomenal 
Growth 


OF  THF  FASTEST- 
GROWING  UNI- 
VERSITIES IN  THE 
U.S.  AND  THE 
NUMBER  ONE  PRODUCER  OF 

Hispanic  college  graduates 

TURNED  25  THIS  YEAR.  WhiU  iS 

most  remarkable  about  this  rela- 
tively young  institution  is  that  Fir 
has  achieved  many  benchmarks  of 
excellence  that  have  taken  other 
universities  more  than  a centur\-  to 
reach. 

Last  year  i.S.  Sews  & World 
Report  elevated  VIV  into  the 
.■'ational  universities  category  in  its 
ani.'iiil  survey  of  “Americas  Best 
Colleges."  For  the  previous  six 
years,  ii  had  been  recognized  as 
one  of  ihe  finest  regional  compre- 
hensive universities  in  that  same 
survey.  In  1993,  the  magazine  also 
named  FIT  as  one  of  the  “Best 
Buys"  in  college  education.  And 
most  recently,  FIT  was  named  as 
one  of  the  top  public  commuter 
universities  in  the  nation  h\  Money 
magazine. 

Modesto  A.  Maidique,  university 
president,  hailed  the  achievements 
by  calling  them  “a  collective  mile- 
stone and  a personal  triumph  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  have  helped  in  some  way 
to  make  FlU  what  it  is  today.” 
Maidique  is  the  first  Hispanic  to 
lead  a major  I’.S.  university  (see 
related  story  on  page  2S). 

The  growth  of  FIT  has  gone 
well  beyond  its  founders'  dreams. 

This  article  was  prepared  in  conp 
inirersilvs  Office  of  Media  Relations. 


That  “founding  team,"  which 
included  the  first  president, 
Charles  E.  Perry,  started  planning 
the  university  in  1969,  using  an 
abandoned  airport  facility  and 
some  trailers  as  interim  facilities. 
The  university  opened  for  classes 
in  September  1972  with  only  one 
major  building,  which  housed 
classrooms,  offices,  the  librar\'  and 
cafeteria. 

Today  FI  I’  has  two  major  cam- 
puses-University  Park  in  Miami 
and  North  Campus  in  Biscayne 
Ba\’-as  well  as  two  academic  cen- 
ters in  Bro\^ard  County.  The  two 
campuses  have  25  major  buildings, 
including  student  housing  and 
recreational  facilities.  FIU  is  still 
expanding,  having  recently  added  a 
performing  arts  center  and  confer- 
ence center,  and  is  presently  con- 
structing an  eight-story  library 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1998. 

Although  FIU  will  be  focusing  on 
its  anniversary  milestone  through- 
out the  year,  the  campus  kicked  off 
the  celebration  during  Silver 
Anniversary  Week  held  earlier  this 
fall.  Events  included  a rededication 
ceremony  higli lighted  by  a torch  run 
between  the  two  campuses. 
Concerts,  fiivw'orks,  and  congratula- 
tory speeches  w'cre  in  abundance 
during  the  festivities.  As  President 
Maidkiue  proudly  pointed  out  dur- 
ing his  keynote  address.  "FIU  is  in 
essence  and  as  our  slogan  for  this 
year  says:  “Celebrating  Excellence 
and  Creating  Opportunity." 

eration  with  Florida  International 


Modesto  A.  Maidique: 
A Pioneer  President 


Modesto  A.  Miiiduiiie,  who  is 
sometimes  known  by  his  nickname 
“Mitch,"  has  been  president  of 
Florida  International  I'niversily 
since  October  19Sb.  There  have 
been  considerable  changes  at  the 
university  since  Maiditjue  took  the 
helm  II  years  ago.  The  number  of 
faculty  has  incre'“'-d  from  600  to 
HOO  and  the  budget  has  more  than 
doubled,  from  $99  million  to  $200 
million. 

But  some  of  the  university's 
most  significant  strides  have  been 
its  expansion  into  graduate-level 
education  and  its  major  research 
projects.  Maidique  reflected  on  the 
growth  in  enrollment  and  pro- 
grams in  an  interview  about  his 
years  as  president. 

“Soon  after  I was  appointed 
president,  I established  some  long- 
term goals.  One  of  them  had  to  do 
with  recruiting  an  enrollment  com- 
parable to  other  great  public  uni- 
versities. We  have  reached  that 
goaI-30,000  sluclents-because  the 
need  was  tliere  and  the  community 
demanded  it. 

“I  also  knew  that  if  we  wanted 
to  be  considered  for  the  status  of 


research  imi\ersily.  a designation 
given  to  only  5 percent  of  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universities, 
we  would  have  to  increase  our  pro- 
grams and  opportunities.  By 
expanding  to  the  level  of  doctoral 
education  and  by  establishing  pro- 
fessional schools  in  areas  such  as 
architecture,  we  have  been  able  to 
attract  $30  million  in  sponsored 
research  projects." 

It's  not  surprising  that  the 
Cuban-born  Maidique’s  vision  for 
Fir  was  modeled  after  the  nations 
top  universities.  Ho  studied  and 
worked  at  some  of  the  country's 
most  prestigious  institutions.  He 
earned  three  degrees  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  including  his  bache- 
lor's. master's,  and  Ph.I)  in  electri- 
cal engineering,  Maiditpie  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School's  Program  for  Management 
Development.  Prior  to  assuming  the 
FIT  presidency,  Maidiejue  taught  at 
MIT,  Harvard,  and  Stanford 
I'niversily, 

Maidicpie's  resume  also  boasts 
an  impressive  li.st  of  entrepre-"iir- 
ial  and  corporate  activities.  He  co- 


Pt'esident Modesto  A.  Maidique  is  mterviev/ed  by  Univtston  Network  reporter  Felix 
Guillermo  during  the  aonivcrsar/  week  The  FiU  Golden  Panther  mascot  |Omcd  the 

paity. 


founded  the  Semiconductor 
Division  of  Analog  Devices,  Inc., 
now  a $300-million  manufacturer 
of  imegraled-circuit  equipment.  He 
consulted  and  lectured  for  major 
American  firms  such  as  IBM, 
Rockwell  International.  Honeywell, 
and  Texas  Instruments.  He  also 
served  as  president  and  chief  e.xec- 
uti\e  officer  of  Collaborative 
Research,  lnc„  a genetics  engineer- 
ing firm,  and  as  a General  Partner 
of  llambrecht  & Quisl,  a venture 
capitalist  firm.  Maidique  is  the  co- 
author  of  numerous  articles  in  aca- 
demic journals,  a contributing 
author  to  10  books  and  liie  co- 


author Strategic  Managemeut  of 
Technology  and  Innovation,  a 
standard  business  school  text  in  the 
management  of  technology  field 
that  has  been  adopted  by  more 
than  100  universities. 

But  like  many  CFOs,  Maidi(|iie  is 
not  resting  on  his  laurels.  When 
asked  about  Fir's  future,  he  said. 
“Fven  though  the  university  has 
made  remarkable  progre.ss,  I think 
that  the  next  10  years  will  be  even 
more  remarkable.  1 predict  that  our 
enrollment  will  reach  *6,000  and 
that  wc  will  have  a law  school  and 
maybe  a joint  medical  school  with 
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BY 

Gustavo  a,  Mellander 


Despite  some  setbacks, 
SUCH  AS  THE  CURRENT 
TURMOIL  OVER  AFFIRMA- 
TIVE ACTION,  Hispanic 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS  FACE  AN 
EVER-EXPANDING  RANGE  OF 

OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES.  Anionj’ 
their  options  are  careers  in  busi- 
ness. academia,  or  government. 
Sonic  of  these  offer  the  chance  to 
live  and  work  abroad.  In  particular, 
bilingual  language  skills  and  the 
ability  to  live  in  and  understand 
both  American  and  Hispanic  cul- 
tures give  Hispanics  a unique 
opportunity  to  be  a part  of  the 
proC(‘Ss  that  is  drawing  the  Tnited 
States,  Mexico,  and  Latin  America 
clo.ser  togellier 

One  career  that  Hispanic  col- 


lege students,  as  well  as  Hispanics 
out  of  college,  might  want  to  con- 
sider is  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Tnited  States.  Today's  Foreign 
Service  consists  of  ^,000  officers 
and  A, 000  specialists  serving  In 
more  than  2S0  posts  in  more  than 
ro  countries  and  in  the  State 
nepartment.  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers represent  l .S,  interests  in  the 
host  countries  where  they  are 
assigned  and  advise  the  presidimt 
on  foreign  policy. 

Years  ago,  the  Foreign  Service 
could  rightly  be  described  as  an  l\y 
I.eague  white  male  “good  old  hoys" 
club.  This  is  no  longer  (he  case. 
Former  Foreign  Service  Director 
General  Anthony  Quainlon,  In  a 
September  U)9b  speech,  told  a 


Foreign  Service  audience  to  be 
proud  that  "we  have  become  a 
diverse  Sers  ice.  indy  representative 
of  America.”  Just  prior  to  the 
speech,  he  had  been  involved  in  the 
rigorous  selection  process  for  new 
Foreign  Service  officers,  and  he 
called  them  "a  remarkable  group  of 
men  and  women  from  all  corners 
of  America.” 

"They  are  diverse  in  age.  gen- 
der, race,  ethnicity,  and  geographi- 
cal origins.  They  are  immensely  tal- 
ented.” he  said. 

lllspunjcs  within  the  Foreign 
Service  are  making  significant  con- 
tributions to  their  country.  One 
e\am|)le  is  Lino  GutitnTez,  a career 
Foreign  Service  officer,  who 
assumed  his  duties  as  I’.S.  ambas- 
sador to  Nicaragua  in  December 

m(). 

Ambassador  Gutierre/,  was 
born  in  Havana  in  F)SI.  He  attend- 
ed the  Tniversity  of  Miami  and  then 
the  Tniversity  of  Alabama,  where 
he  earned  an  M.A.  degree  in  Latin 
American  Studies. 

Gutierrez  taught  social  .studies 
in  the  Dade  Gounty  public  .schools 
ami  worki‘d  for  the  Trban  League 
in  Miami  before  joining  the  Foreign 
.Service  in  bPl.  His  first  tour  us  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  was  in  the 
Dominican  Rcjuiblic.  He  suhse- 
ijuently  served  tours  in  Portugal. 
Haiti,  France,  and  the  Hahamas,  as 
w(-ll  as  in  the  State  nc'jvartment.  At 
the  time  of  his  nomination  as 
ambassador,  lie  held  a senior  posi- 
tion in  the  Stale  Department's 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Ainba.ssador  (JiilicVrcz's  back- 
ground and  career  are  similar  in 


Lino  Gutierrez,  US.Atnhassador  to  Nicaragua, 
taught  social  studies  in  the  Dade  County  public  schools  and 
worked  for  the  Urban  League  in  Miami  before  joining  the 
Foreign  Service  in  1971 
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miiiiy  respects  to  that  of  other 
Foreign  Service  officers.  Me  was 
when  he  joined.  Most  people  are 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  a\erage 
age  of  entering  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers is  about  29.  To  loin  the  Foreign 
Service,  a candidate  has  to  be 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  S9.  The 
class  of  4-^  new  officers  wlu 
entered  the  Seiwice  in  September 
1996  averaged  age  32. 

Ambassador  Gutierrez  was  born 
abroad.  Five  of  the  new  officers  in 
the  September  1996  cla.ss  were  also 
horn  abroad.  The  other  39  were 
from  IS  different  states. 
Ambassador  Gutierrez  earned  an 
M.A.  before  joining  the  Foreign 
Service  while,  comparatively,  the  f t 
new  officers  held,  collectively.  29 
ad\anced  degrees.  Ambassador 
Gutierrez  worked  as  a public 
school  teacher  prior  to  joining  the 
Foreign  Service.  In  197"’,  the  year  he 
joined,  other  new  Foreign  Service 
officers  came  from  a wide  range  of 
background>  and  included  a fire- 
man, an  episcopal  minister,  an 
army  colonel,  and  a state  trooper 

One  of  the  conditions  of  joining 
the  Foreign  Senice  is  tliat  the  offi- 
cer must  be  willing  to  serve  any- 
where in  the  world.  About  (me-third 
to  one-half  of  an  officers  career  is 
spent  in  Washington.  Hispanics  with 
fluency  in  Spanish  have  a good 
chance  of  serving  in  Spanish- 
speaking posts  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  at  times  in  their 
careers,  but  they  also  will  have 
opportunities  to  serve  in  other 
areas.  Gutierrez  has  served  in  the 
Caribbean  and  in  Kurope.  as  well  as 
in  Latin  America,  and  has  spent 
about  a third  of  his  career  in 
Washington. 

How  docs  one  join  the  Foreign 
Service?  The  first  step  is  to  take  the 
Foreign  Service  written  examina- 
tion that  is  usually  given  once  a 
year.  The  written  examination  tests 
the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
American  and  world  history, 
American  and  foreign  systems  of 
govcrnnicnt,  economics,  the  arts. 


and  basic  trends  in  American  cul- 
ture. In  addition,  the  examination 
includes  a section  on  Fnglish 
grammar  and  u.sage.  Writing  is  a 
vital  skill  In  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  next  written  cx.'irni nation 
will  take  place  on  February  2K, 
1998,  at  test  centers  across  the 
country  and  at  Foreign  Service 
post.^  worldwide.  Application  book- 
lets were  distributed  to  most  col- 
lege and  university  |)lacenieiit  cen- 
ters this  fall.  Fersons  interested  in 


taking  the  written  examination  can 
obtain  registration  forms  from: 

I'.S.  Department  of  State 
Recruitment  Division/FAam 
FSWFB 
P.O.  Box  12226 
Arlington,  Va.  22219 

Candidates  who  pass  the  written 
examination  then  take  part  in  a 
day-long  oral  assessment  that 
examines  their  response  to  typical 
Foreign  Service  situations.  Those 
wiio  pass  the  oral  assessment  must 
undergo  a security  hackground 


check  and  receive  a medical  clear- 
ance. 

Candidates  for  the  Foreign 
Service  must  choose  from  one  of 
four  career  “cones"-consular, 
administrative,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic. They  will  spend  most  of 
their  early  and  mid-careers  in  their 
chosen  cone. 

Consular  officers  are  responsi- 
ble for  issuing  vi.sas  and  for  provid- 
ing services  such  as  renewing  pass- 
ports and  registering  births  to 


Americans  abroad. 

Administrative  officers  provide 
administrative  support  to  the 
embassies  and  consulates,  includ- 
ing support  to  the  many  other  l’.,S. 
government  agencies  that  have  a 
presence  abroad. 

Political  and  economic  officers 
report  on  events  in  the  host  coun- 
try, present  American  policy  posi- 
tions to  the  host  country  govern- 
ment, and  advise  the  ambassador 
on  j)olicy.  In  addition,  the  I’nited 
States  Information  Agency,  which 
handles  America's  public  diploma- 
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cy.  has  a cone  of  its  own. 

Because  of  the  heavy  consular 
load  facing  US.  embassies  and  con- 
sulates, consular  officers  arc  espe- 
cially in  demand. 

Another  way  to  join  the  Foreign 
Service  is  to  become  a Foreign 
Service  specialist.  These  positions 
do  not  require  taking  the  Foreign 
Service  written  examination  and 
are  recruited  for  in  much  the  same 
way  that  civil  service  positions  arc 
handled.  A range  of  administrative 
positions-among  them  pci.*'onnel, 
general  services,  information  tech- 
nology specialists,  and  secre- 
taries-are  available  through  poU- 
ings  and  ncw'slettcrs.  At  times, 
applications  for  particular  posi- 
tions are  closed.  If  interc.sicd,  it  is 
w'ortlwvhile  checking  from  time  to 
time  to  see  which  positions  are 
open. 

Information  on  Foreign  Service 
specialists  can  be  obtained  from: 

r.S.  Department  of  Stale 

Registrar/Board  of  Fxaminers  - 

WWW 

Box  93P 

Arlington,  Va.  22219-0317 

Those  considering  the  Foreign 
Service  can  gain  further  insights 
into  the  career  by  visiting  the  State 
Department  Web  site  at 
WAN'w.stale.gov/ww'w/dept . h tm  I . They 
might  also  find  it  interesting  to  visit 
l.hc  Web  sites  of  various  U.S. 
Fmbassies  abroad.  Ambassador 
Gutierrez's  post,  for  example,  the 
L'.S.  Embassy  in  Nicaragua,  has  a 
Web  site  at  w'\vw'. usia.gov/posls/ 
managua.html.  Another  Web  site 
that  might  he  of  interest  is  that  of 
the  related  professional  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Foreign  Service 
Association.  The  Web  site  is  located 
at  www.afsa.org/indcx.html. 

Ky 

Dr  is  a professor  at 
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To  join  the  Foreign  Service,  a 
candidate  has  to  he  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  5%  The  class  of 
44  new  officers  who  entered  the 
Service  in  September  1996 
averaged  age  32, 


Forum  Scouts  the  Territory 


BY 

Ed  brennen 


More  than  any 
other 

professional 
sport  in  the  U.S. 
today,  major 
league  baseball 
reflects  the 
American  ethos 
of  the  “melting 
pot” Players  hail 
from  Mexico,  the 
Dominican 
Republic,  Cuba, 
Colombia, 
Venezuela,Japan, 
Korea,  and 
elsewhere. 


WAS  PERHAPS  THE  MOST 
COMPELLING  SIDEBAR  TO 
THIS  YEAR'S  WORLD 

’series-the  story  of 
Livan  Hernandez,  the  22-year> 
OLD  rookie  pitcher  FOR  THE 
Florida  Marlins.  Hernandez 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  his 
sport  in  just  his  first  season 
IN  THE  big  leagues,  BUT  HIS 
FAMILY  BACK  HOME  IN  HIS  NATIVE 

Cuba  was  unabip  to  witness 

HIS  CROWNING  MOMENT.  WHILE 

Hernandez,  who  defected  from 
Cuba  to  join  the  Marlins, 
pitched  in  the  World  Series. 
H15  mother  and  brothers  IN 
Villa  Clara  could  follow  his 


heroics  only  via  short-wave 
radio,  telephone  calls,  and 
WORD  of  mouth. 

The  slory  of  Livan  Hemaiuicv. 
who  liicTally  had  to  leave  behind 
liis  life  and  liis  herilage  in  order  lo 
pitch  in  the  major  leagues,  ser\ed 
as  a fitting  backdrop  for  a recent 
panel  discussion  held  b\ 
Northeastern  I niversiiy’s  (enter  for 
the  Study  of  Sport  In  Society.  The 
di.scii.ssion,  "Latinos  in  Beisbol.“ 
held  this  fall,  was  co*sponsoretl  In 
the  Latino  Student  (ailtural  Center 
in  conjunction  with  Hispanic 
Heritage  Mouth. 

Moderated  b\  Jose  .\1assd, 
senior  associate  director  hir  the 


center,  th.e  discussion  was  designed 
not  onl\  to  n‘flect  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  Litiims  in  baseball,  but  to 
analyze  the  successes  of  and  the 
stereotypes  and  harriers  encoun- 
tered b\  Latinos  in  the  game. 
Latinos  whose  numbers  are  indeed 
increa.sing. 

According  lo  .Ma.ssd.  in 
major  league  baseball  was  com 
prised  of  percent  white  pla\ers. 
1“  percent  Black  pla\ers.  am!  l i 
percent  Latino  pla\ers.  B\ 
those  numbers  hail  changed  lo 
percent  while,  r percent  Black, 
and  20  percent  Latino.  'Lhe  face  of 
the  '.Vmerican  Pastime”  continues 
lo  change,  but  the  panel  discussion 


From  tefi  to  n^t:  Dan  Duquette,  executive  associate  director.  Norlheaslern  Ur'iverGii  Conte- 
Society-:  David  heard,  sportsvv'nter  Fort  inuciorrjrje  r-  - f > ■ ,r  o*'  .u-^ec  d^'e ' 

Cei-'icr  for  the  Study  of  Sport  in  SocieK 
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From  left  to  right:  Richard  Lapchick,  director  Northeastern  University’s  Center  for  the  Study  of  Sport  m Society;  Carlos  Pena, 
sophomore.  NU  Baseball  team;  Prof.  A'an  Kle'n,  author  Northeastern  Umvers-ty  processor  of  anth'-opology. 


posed  the  (luestion:  Vt’illi  what  con- 
seijiiences? 

Offering  insight  into  this  ({ues- 
tion  were  punelists  with  four 
unique  pcrspecthes:  Boston  Red 
Sox  general  manager  and  executive 
vice  president  Dan  Duquette,  Fort 
Lauderdale  Sun ‘Sentinel  sports- 
writer  Dave  Beard,  author  and 
Northeastern  professor  of  anthro- 
pology .-\lun  Klein,  and 
Northeastern  sophomore  baseball 
player  Carlos  Pena. 

More  than  am  other  profession- 
al sport  in  the  I’.S.  today,  major 
league  baseball  reflects  the 
American  ethos  of  the  “melting 
pot.”  Players  hail  from  Mexico,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Cuba, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Japan,  Korea, 
and  elsewhere.  The  game  increas- 
ingly attracts  talent  from  all  over 
the  world. 

When  Dan  Duquette  came  to 
the  Red  Sox  in  199h,  he  used  his 
first-ever  draft  pick  to  take  Noinar 
Carciaparra  of  Georgia  Tech 
I’niversity.  Garciaparra.  who  is  of 


Mexican  descent,  went  on  to  earn 
the  American  U‘ague  Rookie  of  the 
Year  award  this  season.  Duquette 
explained  why  major  league  teams 
actively  pursue  players  from  all 
corners  of  the  planct-particiilarly 
Latin  America. 

“If  you’re  going  to  be  a competi- 
tive club,  you  need  to  look  for  more 
sources  than  just  the  I’.S.  for  play- 
er,s,”  Dii{)uette  .said.  “We  spend  a lot 
of  time  in  the  Dominican.  That's 
where  the  ballplayers  are. 
Statistically,  tiiis  bears  out.” 


But  Professor  Klein,  who  has 
written  several  books  on  baseballs 
Hi.spanic  roots,  including  Baseball 
on  the  Border:  A Tale  of  Tiro 
Laredos,  questioned  “the  unintend- 
ed coiiseciuences”  of  baseball's 
constant  search  for  new  talent. 
Klein  likened  the  culling  of  poten- 
tial talent  to  the  clear-cutting  of 
forests,  where  little  effort  is  made  to 
replenish  the  soil  from  which  the 
trees  are  taken. 

“I  don't  think  it’s  appropriate  to 
ask  major  league  baseball  to  save 


these  coun^'^'es,"  Klein  said,  “but 
when  you  look  at  a team  like  the 
L.A.  Dodgers,  it's  like  a multination- 
al corporation  going  into  a third- 
world  country,...Tlie  long-range 
effect  is  unintended,  but  it  is  perni- 
cious. It  is  dangerous.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  be  more  .sensi- 
tive.” 

Klein's  comments  sparked  a 
candid  response  from  Duquette, 
who  said.  “I’ve  never  thought  about 
going  into  Latin  American  coun- 
tries in  terms  of  what  major  league 
baseball  brings  to  the  community. 
I've  always  thought  of  finding  base- 
ball players.” 

As  a native  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Carlos  Pena  was  one  of 
those  Latino  boys  who  dreamed  of 
one  day  playing  baseball  in  the 
major  leagues.  “Baseball  is  the 
main  sport;  it's  what  we  do,"  said 
Pena.  “We  don't  have  the  access  to 
technology  as  much,  so  we  gr^b  a 
stick  and  say,  ‘Let's  play  basebai!.' 
Every  kid  wants  to  be  a major 
league  player.” 

Pena  has  been  able  to  follow  his 
dream  to  the  L'.S.,  but  the  journey 
has  not  been  an  easy  one.  He  origi- 
nally attended  a university  in  Ohio, 
where  he  said  he  was  the  only 
Hispanic  on  campus.  Being  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time, 
together  with  the  culture  shock  (“I 
went  from  eating  beans  and  rice  to 
mashed  potatoes  and  corn.”),  led 
him  to  transfer  to  Northeastern, 
where  he  was  named  Most  Valuable 
Player  during  his  team's  conference 
tournament  last  spring. 

But  Pena  is  just  one  of  two 
Ditinos  on  the  Northeastern  team, 
and  just  one  of  56  Latinos  playing 
Division  I college  baseball  across 
the  L'.S.  Richard  Lapchick,  director 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Sport 
in  Society,  pointed  out  the.se  statis- 
tics, as  well  us  others,  in  his 
keynote  addre.ss  for  the  evening. 
“Only  493  of  the  28,000  athletes  in 
Division  I sports  are  Latinos.  And 
with  all  the  Latinos  at  the  major 
league  level,  only  56  play  Division  ! 


As  a result  of  the  culture  gap, 
Latino  baseball  players  are  often 
misunderstood  by  fans  and 
members  of  the  U.S.  media. 
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baseball,"  said  Lapchick,  who 
added  that  there  is  only  one  Latino 
athletic  director  at  a Division  I-A 
college. 

Lapchick  said  that  in  this  25th 
anniversary  year  of  the  death  of 
Puerto  Rican-born  superstar 
Roberto  Clemente,  these  statistics 
should  be  considered.  Clemente 
died  in  a plane  crash  in  1972  while 
on  a humanitarian  mission  to 
relieve  earthquake  victims  in 
Nicaragua.  “I  ask  you  to  celebrate 
Clemente’s  life  and  legacy  by  fur- 
ther scrutinizing  how  many  Latinos 
and  African  Americans  hold  power 
positions  on  our  fields,  in  our  front 
offices,  as  vendors,  and  as  people 
who  have  power  and  influence  in 
our  college  athletic  departments,” 
Lapchick  said. 

Even  those  Latino  players  who 
do  make  it  to  the  major  leagues 
face  struggles.  While  they  might 
find  themselves  earning  millions  of 
dollars,  and  while  they  might 
become  instant  heroes  in  their 
homeland,  they  still  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  acclimating  to  life  in  the 
United  States.  Duquette  pointed  out 
that  most  Major  League  teams  offer 
programs  to  help  the  acclimation 
and  education  process,  but  sports- 
wTiter  Dave  Beard  said  more  work 
needs  to  be  done  by  the  media  and 
by  the  teams  to  meet  players 
halfway. 

As  a result  of  this  culture  gap, 
Latino  baseball  players  are  often 
misunderstood  by  fans  and  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S,  media.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  Upchick  brought  up  the 
case  of  Wilfredo  Cordero,  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  outfielder  who  was 
arrested  this  summer  on  spousal 
abuse  charges.  “How  many  people, 
when  reading  stories  about 
Wilfredo  Cordero's  background, 
heard  that  Latino  men  are  more 
emotional  and  more  violent,  which 
might  have  led  to  his  arrest?” 
lapchick  said.  “Ignored  in  all  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  day  he  was 
arrested,  8,200  other  American 
women  were  battered  on  the  same 


From  left  to  right:  Richard  Lapchick  Director,  Northeastern  University's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Sport  in  Society:  Car(os  Pena, 
sophomore.  NU  Baseball  team;  Prof.  Alan  Klein,  author,  Northeastern  University  professor  of  anthropology 


day,  a fact  not  bound  by  geography, 
class,  race  or  culture,..” 

Another  well-known  case 
involving  a Hispanic  baseball  play- 
er w’as  that  of  Roberto  Alomar,  the 
Baltimore  Orioles  second  baseman 
who  was  widely  maligned  after  spit- 
ting  in  the  face  of  umpire  John 
Hirschheck  last  season.  Alomar's 
action  prompted  a huge  backlash 
among  fans  in  the  US.,  but  Masso 
que.stioned  what  the  reaction  might 
have  been  had  the  player  involved 


been  Cal  Ripken,  jr.  “i  think  there 
would  have  been  a period  of  intro- 
spection among  fans,”  Klein  said. 
“They  would  have  wondered  what 
possibly  could  have  provoked  this.” 
To  improve  the  understanding 
between  the  Latino  baseball  player 
and  the  fans.  Beard  said  journalists 
need  to  do  a better  job  in  trying  to 
communicate  with  the  players. 
Beard,  who  covers  the  Florid  * 
Marlins,  discussed  how  he  as  u 
sportswritcr  was  able  to  gain  trust 


I'Only  493  of  the  28,000  athletes  in 
Division  I sports  are  Latinos.  And 
with  all  the  Latinos  at  the  major 
league  level,  only  56  play  Division  I 
baseball/* Richard  Lapchick, 
director,  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Sport  in  Society 


from  Latino  ballplayers  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. Many  in  his  profession,  how- 
ever, do  not  offer  this  bridge,  and  as 
a result  they  miss  out  on  numerous 
stories,  stories  such  as  Livan 
Hernandez  and  his  family  back 
home  in  Cuba.  _ , 
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A Report  Card 


WOMEN  RECEIV- 
ING A FAIR  SHARE 
OF  THE  OPPORTU- 
NITIES IN  INTER- 
COLLEGIATE ATHLETICS?  Thai  WHS 

exactly  the  question  asked  by  the 
Womens  Sports  Foundulion  when  it 
launched  the  sur\-eys  that  led  to  its 
Gender  Equity  Report  Card,  a 
review  of  atlilctic  opportunities  for 
women  in  higher  education  for 
190v0().  The  findings  suggest  that 
many  colleges  and  universities  are 
allocating  resources  at  roughly  a 2- 
I ratio  between  male  aililetes  and 
female  athletes  despite  the  fact  that 
women  outnumber  men  on  most 
college  campuses. 

The  Women's  vSpons  Foundation, 
a national  nonprofit  educational 
organization  dedicated  to  increas- 
ing opportunities  for  girls  and 


women,  initiated  the  report  card  to 
determine  the  status  of  gender 
equity  on  college  campuses 
throughout  the  country.  The  com- 
posite grade  was  calculated  based 
on  four  criteria:  athletic  participa- 
tion, scholarship  allocations, 
recruitment  spending,  and  operat- 
ing expenditures.  Approximately  85 
percent  of  the  institutions  in  the 
NCAA  responded  to  the  survey, 
making  the  results  fairly  compre- 
hensive. 

Results  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
most  schools,  women  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
sports  at  rates  proportionate  to 
their  numbers  on  campus  w’hile 
mens  opportunities  far  exceeded 
their  proportionate  numbers  on 
campiLs.  The  survey  also  indicated 
that  in  most  American  colleges  and 


universities  during  1995-%,  male 
athletes  were  given  disproportion- 
ate scholarship  dollars,  some  64 
percent  of  the  total  scholarship 
funds  allocated.  Significantly  less 
financial  commitment  was  made 
towards  the  recruitment  of  female 
athletes,  only  26.6  percent  of  the 
total  S61,413,1”9  spent  on  these 
activities.  Finally,  in  only  a small 
percentage  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities did  the  women’s  teams 
receive  a share  of  the  total  operat- 
ing expenditures  that  was  propor- 
tionate to  enrollment. 

Of  the  767  institutions  that  par- 
ticipated in  the  study,  only  26 
received  full  “A”  ratings  for  their 
women's  sports  programs.  A few 
schools  received  “D"  ratings,  and, 
interestingly  enough,  those  schools 
have  female  majority  enrollments. 

According  to  the  survey,  women 
still  have  significant  ground  to 
cover  with  regard  to  coaching 
opporliinilies.  Men  occupy  the  bulk 
of  head  and  assistant  coach  posi- 
tions, ,some  98  percent,  for  men’s 
sports  across  the  NCAA.  In  addi- 
tion, men  hold  45  percent  of  the 
head  coaching  and  32.6  percent  of 
the  assistant  coaching  jobs  for 
women’s  teams. 

The  Women’s  Sports  Foundation 
maintains  that  although  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  women  athletes  continue  to 
play  catch-up  with  male  counter- 
parts on  the  not-so-level  playing 
fields  of  college  athletics.  They  also 


* -Of  the  767  institutions  that 
participated  in  the  study,  only  26 
received  full  “A”  ratings  for  their 
women's  sports  programs. 
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conclude  thal  colleges  and  univer- 
sities appear  to  be  more  strongly 
committed  to  meeting  the  needs 
and  interests  of  male  athletes  than 
those  of  women  athletes.  On  a 
more  positive  note,  they  acknowl- 
edged that  womens  sports  have 
expanded  at  a faster  pace  than 
have  men’s.  But  a recent  .NC.\A 
report  found  that  the  increases  in 
men’s  budgets  between  1992  and 
199"  were  greater  than  the  entire 
cost  of  uwnen's programs. 

There  have  been  some  areas 
identified  where  women  have  failed 
to  make  significant  inroads.  In  a 
related  study  developed  by  R. 
Vivian  Acosta  and  Linda  Jean 
Carpenter  of  Brooklyn  College, 
findings  indicated  that  in  1996,  23.9 
percent  of  \Ci\A  women's  intercol- 
legiate athletics  programs  still 
involved  no  female  at  any  level 
within  the  administrative  structure. 

The  Women’s  Sports  Foundation 
claims  that  too  many  colleges  and 
universities  are  not  making  the 
grade  when  it  comes  to  providing 
female  student-athletes  with  the 
same  athletic  and  educational 
resources  as  their  male  peers.  The 
members  of  the  Foundation  are 
disappointed  that  so  many  institu- 
tions seem  complacent  about  their 
average  performance. 

The  president  of  the  Women’s 
Sports  Foundation,  W^endy  Hilliard, 
believes,  however,  that  the  1996 


Olympic  Carnes  contributed  greatly 
to  the  growth  in  respect  and  appre- 
ciation for  women’s  sports.  As  the 
“Carnes  of  the  Women,"  last  year's 
Olympics  did  much  to  elevate  the 
media  exposure,  public  perception 
of  talents  of  female  athletes,  and 
popularity  of  women’s  team  sports. 
For  the  United  States,  women  made 
up  280  of  the  team  members  (-i2 
percent)  and  brought  home  38  of 
the  team’s  total  medals  (40  per- 
cent). 

“The  sheer  magnitude  of  the 
electronic  and  prim  media  cover- 
age of  the  Carnes  brought  influen- 
tial female  athlete  heroes  luul  role 
models,  models  to  aspire  to.  to  girls 
and  women  all  over  the  world," 
Hilliard  said. 

With  its  International  Women’s 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  the 
Foundation  honors  outstanding 
individuals  for  their  athletic 
achievements  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  women’s  sports.  Past  hon- 
orees  include  Olympian  Rebecca 
L()l)o,  noted  college  and  now  pro- 
fessional basketball  player. 

The  Gender  fJe/nih'  Rejxwt  Owd 
is  intended  to  he  a multi-purpose 
resource  for  individuals  in  the  col- 
lege selection  process,  for  alumni 
interested  in  assessing  their  institu- 
tion’s treatment  of  student  athletes, 
and  for  administrators  and  policy- 
makers  monitoring  gender  equity 
in  sports. 


For  the  United  States,  women  made 
up  280  of  the  Olympics  team 
members-42  percent-and  brought 
home  38  of  the  team's  total 
medals-40  percent. 


Women's  sports  have  expanded  at  a 
faster  pace  than  have  men's.  But  a 
recent  NCAA  report  found  that  the 
increases  in  men's  budgets  between 
1992  and  1997  were  greater  than  the 
entire  cost  of  women's  programs. 


FACTS  IN  BRIEF 

Compiled  from  data  collected  by  Women's  Sports  Foiindation- 

■i7.7%  of  women's  college  teams  are  coached  by  women.  Only  I per- 
cent  of  men’s  college  teams  are  coached  by  women. 

of  collegiate  athletic  scholarship  dollars  are  awarded  to  women 
athletes.  .Male  college  athletes  receive  over  $184  million  in  scholarship 
dollars  every  year. 

In  professional  basketlmll.  the  average  salary  of  male  players  is  140 
times  higher  than  the  average  salary’  of  female  players. 

Of  the  197  countries  participating  in  the  1996  Olympics,  26  still  did 
not  bring  women  with  their  athletic  delegation.  However,  a record 
numher  of  women  competed.  f,684.  which  is  cla^e  to  WOO  more  than  in 
any  prei  'ions  games. 

of  all  A'6’1/1  athletic  directors  over  women's  programs  are 
white,  non -Hispanic. 

87%  of  parents  accept  the  idea  that  sports  are  equally  important  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Half  of  all  girls  who  participate  in  some  kind  of  sports  e.xperience 
higher  than  average  levels  of  self-esteem  and  less  depression. 

Men's  sport  participation  has  not  suffered  at  the  expense  of  provid- 
ing participation  opportunities  for  women. 

In  w.s7/e.v  q/' Sports  Illustrated  {1996}.  women  were  awarded  four 

cover  shots.  One  was  the  Olympic  preview  issue  featuring  women  from 
the  i.S.  HaskcMl  I'eam.  The  othen  were:  bloodied  ho.xing  newcomer 
Christy  .Martin,  controversial  Cincinnati  Reds  owner  Marge  Schott,  and 
the  models  for  the  swimsuit  issue. 
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Aileen  Izquierdo 


^ five  miluiles  before 

d 


A very  tall  group  of  r women 
stands  heliiiid  one  closed  door. 
Behind  another,  a similar  group  of 
men  stand  just  as  lull. 

Their  season  is  about  to  begin. 

They  are  invaded  b\  that  feeling 
of  anticipation  one  can  feci  onh 
after  mam  months  of  waiting. 

And  it  shows.  The\  are  hopping 
slightly  from  side  to  side,  their  bod- 
i(^s  warming  iij).  the  sweat  beads 
beginning  to  appear.  Their  fingers 
are  ready  to  grab  the  basketball 
that,  in  turn,  will  bounce  against 
the  polished  court  before  it 
bounces  back  to  the  mercy  of  their 
hands. 


1I:A8  p.ni.  * Anticipation 
becomes  exhilaration. 

They  have  placed  this  moment 
in  their  heads  lime  and  time  again. 
They  will  break  into  a run.  go 
through  those  door.s,  and  the  spot- 
lights will  show  the  world  that  these 
34  have  become  unbound. 

The  clock  .strikes  midnight. 

"Midnight  Madnes.s”  is  here. 

The  run  begins.  They  go 
through  the  doors,  and  the  fans  in 
the  arena  explode  in  a freii/y 

Firs  (‘irsl  official  basketball 
practice  is  on  at  a crowded  Holden 
Panther  Arena.  It  is  tlu‘  start  of  the 
new  basketball  season  for  the 
men's  and  women’s  teams  of  the 
National  Colhygiaie  .Vlhlelic 
■V.ssociaiion  (NC.VA). 

Shakey  Rodriguez 

It  was  P)"3  when  a hantl- 
ful  of  children  i)layea 
basketball  in  the 
Tin  111.  ’ the 
iffectionale 
n i c k 11  a m e 
ffir  the  old 
airplane 
ha ngar 
that 
s e r \ e d 
as  FI  I s 
i n d o o r 
basketball 
court  more 
an  two 
(i(‘cades  ago. 
file  group  called 
themseUes  the  Fit 
Basketball  Glub.  One  member 
of  the  team  alwavs  had  an  opinion 


about  how  things  should  be  done. 
One  day  the  coach  said  to  him, 
".Maybe  you  should  coach  this  team 
if  \ oil  know  so  much.” 

Twetiiy-two  \ears  later,  that  boy 
from  Utile  Havana  is  coaching  the 
team. 

.Marcos  "Shaky”  Rodrigiuv.,  a 
national  high  school  coaching  leg- 
end and  graduate  of  FH'.  leapt  itito 
l)i\ision  I college  basketball  two 
\ears  ago  when  he  accepted  the  job 
of  head  tneiis  basketball  coach  for 
Fit 's  Golden  Panthers.  Rodriguez 
had  long  been  sought  as  an  assis- 
tant couch  b\  main  of  the  nation’s 
elite  college  programs,  but  he  .said 
he  would  not  leave  Miami. 

"I  wanted  to  sla\  in  .Miami  with 
tin  famiK  I didn’t  want  to  go  all 
over  the  country  1 had  a great  pro- 
gram at  Miami  Senior  High  School. 
The  oiilv  wa\  I would  ha\e  left 
Miami  High  was  to  be  a head  coach 
at  a Division  I university  in  the 
Miami  area.”  said  Rodriguez.  "1  am 
verv  happv  it  was  my  alma  mater.” 
Rodriguez  graduated  from  FU 's 
(College  of  laliicalion. 

Rodrigue/,  the  onlv  ('aiban  head 
basketball  coach  in  the  nation,  was 
given  the  nickname  of  "Shaky”  by 
his  high  school  coach  becau.se  he 
would  not  stand  still  during  prac- 
tice. He  became  the  Golden 
Panthers’  third  head  coach  since 
the  program  began  in  P)S1, 

In  Rodriguez,  FH'  landed  a 
coach  who  is  not  onlv  a proven 
winner  on  the  court  but  who  also 
has  a great  following  in  the  com- 
munitv 

"Shakv  has  brought  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  energv  to  the  pro- 


The  only  way  I would  have  left 
Miami  High  was  to  be  a head  coach 
at  a Division  I university  in  the 
Miami  area,”  said  Rodriguez.  ‘7  afii 
very  happy  it  was  my  alma  mater.” 
Rodriguez  graduated  from  FIU’s 
College  of  Education. 


gram  and  to  the  vSoiiih  Florida  com- 
miinity,*'  said  Kduardo  Hondal, 
director  of  alumni  affairs  at  FIT. 
“He  motivates  the  players  and 
draws  the  community  into  our  fight 
for  a national  title" 

Before  he  was  recruited  for 
Fir,  Rodriguez  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  high  school  coaches  in 
the  nation.  In  l4  seasons,  he  had  a 
winning  percentage  of 

“M\  style  of  coaching  has  not 
changed  since  I left  Miami  High." 


said  Rodriguez.  “It  is  aggressive  and 
animated  with  lots  of  fast-break 
offense  and  defense-dominated 
st\le." 

In  the  two  \ears  he  has  been  at 
Fir,  Rodriguez  has  led  the  team 
through  a remarkable  period  of 
growili.  Last  year  the  team  had  a 
major  turnaround  and  ended  with  a 
Ib'l.S  record  and  only  one  game 
away  from  (jualifying  for  the  NGU 
tournament. 

“I  would  he  cheating  my  players 


if  1 did  not  set  the  NG\A  tourna- 
ment as  a goal,"  said  Rodriguez. 
“Our  team  is  favored  by  the  polls  to 
advance  to  the  tournament,  and  I 
fully  exjiect  that  we  can  make  it." 

Rodriguez  has  prepared  a rigor- 
ous non-conference  schedule  early 
in  the  season  featuring  road  games 
at  Maryland.  Villanova,  Michigan, 
Alabama,  and  Notre  Dame. 

"The  schedule  will  make  our 
team  grow  up  quickly,"  he  said, 
“and  gives  us  the  chance  to  get 
national  recognition." 

The  mens  team  made  it  to  the 
NGU  tournament  once  in  its  histo- 
ry, during  the  1994-95  season 
under  the  direction  of  former  head 
coach  Robert  Weltlich,  and  lost  to 
the  eventual  champions.  HCLA. 

This  year's  team  has  all  the 
promise  that  a coach  could  ask  for. 
Rodriguez  feels  that  this  Is  his  best 
team  since  he  has  been  at  FIT. 
Seven  players  return  to  the  roster 
that  features  freshmen  Carlos 
Arroyo  and  Karel  Rosario,  who  have 


been  tagged  as  “future  stars." 

The  team  applies  Rodriguez’s 
mantra  of  “relentless  pressure  for 
4()  minutes  equals  success"  to  its 
uptempo  style  and  wears  the  slogan 
on  the  back  of  their  practice  jer- 
seys. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  a team  in 
the  country  that's  worked  as  hard 
as  we  have  in  the  weight  room  and 
in  conditioning."  said  Rodriguez. 

Rodriguez  has  had  help  in  his 
two  years  at  FIl'  from  an  excellent 
coaching  ,s:aff.  Starting  in  his  third 
year  at  VI I'  is  Kenny  McCraney,  the 
team's  ass.’stant  coach.  Also  con- 
tributing to  the  sticcess  of  the  men 
program  are  Jose  Ramos  and  Vince 
Cauteri,  the  assistant  basketball 
coaches. 

“Shakey  is  the  finest  teacher  of 
basketball  I have  ever  seen,"  said 
Orville  “Butch"  Henry.  FIl''s  new 
athletic  director.  ‘Tam  confident 
that  with  his  guidance,  we  can  he 
among  the  nation's  elite." 


Marcos  “Shake/'  Rodnguez.  Head  Men's  Basketball  Coach, 
rioi  ida  Internationa’ t ’nivnrs'tv 
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CINDY  RUSSO 

There  is  no  doubl  that  Russo,  in 
her  18th  season  at  FIU  and  ’.vith  a 
winning  percentage  of  is 
among  the  nation's  best  basketball 
coaches.  She  recruits  Europe’s  best 
young  talent  and  has  led  her  team 
to  the  best  record  of  any  college 
program  in  Florida  in  the  I90()s. 

Russo,  wlio  is  one  of  only  20 
coacltes  to  ha\e  acquired  -tOO  vic- 
tories, has  led  the  FIl’  womens  bas- 
ketball team  to  IS  consecutive  win- 
ning seasons  and  four  post-season 
berths. 

“Cindy  is  a dynamic  individual 
who.se  liaskeiball  record  is  beyoiul 
reproach,"  said  Butch  Henry.  “She 
is  certainly  a role  mode!  for  the 
community,  and  with  her  exception- 
al talent,  she  will  bring  FU  ba.sket- 
ball  to  the  next  level." 

As  with  many  vvmncn’s  sports 
throughout  the  nation,  there  has 
been  a lack  of  social  and  media 
recognition  tlespite  Fll's  .succe.s.sfu! 
record.  While  this  does  disturb 
Russo,  she  is  not  one  to  go  looking 
for  praise. 

“I  go  about  doing  my  job  and 
work  each  and  every  day  to 
improve  myself,  my  players,  and  my 
program."  said  Russo.  “I  can't  con- 
trol what  I can't  control" 

"Ther(‘  catt  he  support  of  the 
four  pro  teams  in  Miami  and  for 
college  athletics,  loo.  We  are  ver\ 
entertaining  in  our  own  way. 
Women’s  basketball  has  come  a 
long  way  in  the  past  few  years." 

The  proof  of  Russo’s  statement 
is  apparent  in  the  emerging  nation- 
al fren'/y  about  women's  basketball 
with  the  rise  of  the  American 
Basketball  League  (ABL)  and  the 
Women’s  .National  Basketball 
Association  (Vi'NBA).  “I  think  both 
the  ABI.  and  the  WNBA  are  fantastic 
avenues  to  further  the  career  of 
truly  talented  women  basketball 
players."  said  Russo.  "This  give^ 
women  the  chance  to  play  profes- 
sionally without  having  to  go  to 
Europe'’ 


Indicative  of  the  turning  tide  for 
women’s  basketball  and  as  a tribute 
to  the  incredible  feat  Russo  has 
accomplished,  last  year  the  Florida 
Metro  Dade  County  Commission 
proclaimed  February  4th  as  Coach 
Cindy  Russo  Day.  The  proclamation 
specifically  recognized  Russo’s  sig- 
nificant accomplishment  as  the 
2‘‘)th  NC.U  Division  1 coach  to  win 
4()0  career  games 

“My  team  has  had  the  .support 
of  the  university  administration, 
and  1 am  thank-ful  for  that.  Not 
every  college  coach  has  the  support 
I have  been  given  here,"  said  Ru.sso, 
who  received  her  master’s  degree 
in  education  from  FI  I m Ers.  "I 
love  the  diversity  of  the  area.  1 am 
very  happy  where  1 am.  1 have  put  a 
lot  of  work  into  the  FIT  program 
for  many  years,  and  I want  to  play  it 
through  to  (he  end,  whatever  that 
might  he." 

No  coll(‘ge  basketball 
team-men’s  or  women's-in  Florida 
has  had  the  success  of  FIT’S 
women’s  team  in  the  'OOs 
.According  to  the  NCAA.  FIT  ranks 
ISih  nationally  in  winning  percent- 
age and  fth  overall  in  total  wins  in 
the  E)9()s. 

The  easy-going  Russo  likes  to 
share  her  sncc(‘ss.  And  no  ()ne  has 
been  more  \aluable  to  Rus.so  and 
tile  team’s  success  than  associate 
head  coacii  Inge  Nissen.  The  two 
tnet  when  Russo,  then  an  assistant 
coach  at  Old  Dominion,  wliere  she 
received  a bachelors  degree  in 
health  and  physical  education, 
recruited  Nissen  Nissen.  an  excep- 
tional player,  led  Old  Dominion  (o 
one  NIT  championship  and  two 
national  championships.  Russo  dul- 
n i hesitate  to  bring  Nissen  to  FIT 
as  her  assistant  when  the  opportu- 
nity presented  itself. 

“I  have  to  share  a lot  of  my  suc- 
cess as  a head  coach  with  Inge." 
said  Russo 

Russo  and  Nissen  (who  speaks 
seven  languages)  have  been  a for- 
midable recruiting  tcMfU  in  lairopc. 
This  season,  nine  ol  ihe  team’s  l i 


plavers.  including  its  top  tliree 
rein  riling  scorers,  are  from  Iuiro[)e. 
Thev  truly  have  put  the  word  “inier- 
national’ m Florida  International 
I niversitv. 

,\lso  adding  to  the  formidable 
coacliing  staff  is  assistant  Kcrtria 
l.oflon.  who  began  her  career  at 
FI  I this  year 

Last  season,  the  women’s  team 
made  the  NC\A  tournament  for  the 
third  time  in  the  past  four  sea.sons. 
They  lost  in  the  opening  round. 

Russo  expects  to  return  to  the 
NC.V\  this  year 

“I  don  I SCI  many  long-term 


goals."  said  Russo.  "I  believe  i 
doing  tbe  little  things  each  day  (hi 
make  you  better.  Day  after  day. 
vou  do  what  you  are  supposed  t 
he  doing,  yon  will  improve,  and  th 
long-term  goals  take  care  of  then 
selves.  I’d  like  to  see  us  get  hack  t 
tile  NTAA  tournament  And  1 heliev 


we  will." 


BY  Roger  Deitz 


"1‘jNrf^ED  AND  T'.VENT>  f 
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OniO.  just  a stone’s  T-.-  • f-  V A {■  -‘f-N 

SHORE  OF  MAJESTIC  LAKE  ERIE.  Buck  HI  U W.is  Stolls  tllVLim  lo 

create  an  insiumion  nl  higher  learning  ihai  ui.nU  ^rnu  lo  hceonu-  a 
large,  prugres.siu',  anil  \ital  university. 

By  I8S4. Toledo's  community  had  emhraced  »'ii  s wh  .t!''  aiul  aih'pird 
the  school  a,s  the  ni\  s own  municipal  iini\er.sit\  I :u  Ntho«.|  w.in  e\tauiul 
l\  welcomed  b\  the  rest  of  Ohio  as  well  when  il  hec.iine  a memher  ot  ihe 
State  of  Ohio  I niversip  System  in  i%“  Over  [\\>  period  of  urouih  die 
rni\ersil\  of  Toledos  que.si  to  li\e  up  lo  Scoiin  '.:r:md  \ismn  hrouehi  11 
kudos  for  being  siaiisiicalK  ai  die  academic  fnivtrniii  ahIi  oiher  lm:lil\ 
esteemed,  more  familiar  instiuinoiis. 

IT'S  abihl\  to  attract  National  Merit  Scludar''  m ureai  mimher''  counis 
tenth  places  ii  high  on  the  list  of  national  rankings  m tins  area,  and 
affirms  that  the  academic  maiurity  and  pinsual  gr<juth  eiuisiniied  h\ 
Scott  have  indeed  come  to  pass.  Thai's  oiiK  niu-  ivaMUi  to  add  Hu- 
I ni\ersity  of  Toledo  to  the  list  of  Hispanic  ()ut{n<>l:  Hoikm’  KnI!  inductees 

Another'' The  school  has  made  great  stridcN  m die  area  ot  recniitinmi 
and  retention  of  miiinriix  students  That's  whai  die  mIiooI  calN  I'tie 
l)\namics  of  Change.'  and  at  I T.  tliese  chnanncN  >5gn,d  .1  diaiige  (nr  die 
he  tier. 

\i  a recent  .Minorlu  \himni  Kecognilion  hmiuT  Dr  Craiik  Ihuioii 
President  rjf  the  1 ni\cTsu\.  spoke  with  pride  ol  the  progo  s>  lus  school  iu'' 
made  in  the  area  of  minority  affairs. 

"1  am  happ\  to  report.'  said  Horton,  that  \\e  ha\e  come  a long  w.o  in 
welcoming  and  appreciating  the  great  asset  we  ha\c’ m our  iiimoni\  niu- 
dents  and  alumni.  From  decades  when  ihcTe  were  \iriiiali\  no  progr.miN 
for  Linderrepresenied  populations  to  this  da\  when  awareness  and  loin 
milnient  to  recriiiimeni  and  retention  are  high  ! can  so  we  lia\e  come  .i 
long  way 

■ Although  (he  l imcrsitx  is  not  ai  the  endpomi  ol  ihe  ioiime\  wi-  .uc 
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i certainly  well  along  the  road.  UT  boasts  a higher  percentage  of 
minority  students  than  most  state  institutions.” 
j Dr,  Horton  concluded,  “It  is  a vital  pjirt  of  our  mission  as  a iml- 

i versit)'  to  help  students  achieve  their  highest  potential  and  to  improve 

open  access  to  higher  education.  We  believe  The  Univ  ersity  of  Toledo 
; accomplishes  both  goals  very  well.” 

; One  of  the  progressive  goals  set  by  the  university  is  for  the  student 

1 population  at  the  school  to  reflect  the  makeup  of  the  population  of 

{ the  city  of  Toledo.  Today,  of  the  20,307  students  enrolled  at  the  iiniver- 
I sity,  112  percent  are  minority  students,  with  12.1  percent  of  the  over- 
: all  total  African-American  and  2.1  percent  Hispanic.  The  general  pop- 

i ulation  of  the  city  of  Toledo  is  approximately  19  percent  African- 

American  and  4 percent  Hispanic. 

; As  part  of  the  school’s  outreach  to  attnict  minority  students  living 
I in  other  areas  of  the  country,  the  school’s  publications  of^er  reassur- 
I ances;  “The  many  resources  of  the  vibrant  African-American  and 
Latino  communities  within  Toledo  place  churches,  specialty  stores. 
{ and  extensive  activities  and  ser^'ices  at  your  disposal.” 

\ One  unique  outreach  to  Toledo  residents  is  tlie  Universiiy's  Mobile 
j Registration  and  Information  Van  that  took  to  the  road  this  past  siim- 
'j  mer,  stopping  in  many  neighborhoods  throughout  the  region  to 
j enlighten  potential  students  about  the  advantages  of  continuing  their 
\ education  at  the  school.  Those  who  visitetl  the  van  explored  career 
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Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

iNsnnrnoN: 

University  of  Toledo 

LOCATION: 

2801  West  Bancroft 
Toledo,  OH  43606 
(419)  530-4242 

ESIABUSHED; 

1872 

ENROLLMEYT:  1872...  1997' 

20,307  total 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Associate’s  Degree 
Bachelor’s  Degree 
Master’s  Degree 
Doctorate 

TUmON: 

$3170  in-state 
$9544  non-resident 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

Full-time  843 
Part-time  415 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS: 

Latin  American  Studies 
International  Relations 
Bioengineering 
Pharmacology 

Physical  Therapy  (Master  s level,  hog.  100<S| 

INTERNET  (Web  site)  ADDRESS: 
www.utoledo.edu 


options  and  learned  of  pioarams  of  stiidv  In  the  van  the\  mci  aiili 
admissions  counselors,  applied  for  admission,  or  picked  up  free  In 
eraturc.  The  van  made  stops  at  malls  and  .slmppins;  cemers  where 
young  people  were  likely  to  he  congregating  It  is  a remarkable  i>ni 
reach  vehicle:  a chance  step  into  the  van  could  so  easilv  change  a 
young  persons  life.  Van  v isitors  had  the  opportunity  too.  to  register  to 
win  a free  semester  of  inilion  and  a free  spring  hreak  iri|i 
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Another  community-sen'ing  program  is  Project  Succeed,  offered 
through  UT’s  Catharine  S.  Eberly  Center  for  Women.  Projea  Succeed 
helps  individuals  make  career  or  educational  decisions  after  under- 
going  a change  in  marital  status.  To  qualify,  a participant  must  be  an 
Ohio  resident  who  is  at  least  27  yc^rs  of  age,  primarily  a homemaker, 
and  either  divorced,  widowed,  or  with  a disabled  spouse.  Participants 
have  the  chance  to  take  advantage  of  scholarships,  stipport  groups, 
and  career  development  workshops.  There  is  much  else  that  is  new  at 
the  University  of  Toledo.  A university  spokesperson  notes  that  as  more 
of  the  university’s  programs  achieve  national  and  inieriiaiional 
stature,  companies  are  choosing  to  relocate  to  northwest  Ohio,  in 
pan  to  be  near  the  top  faculty  and  bright  students  at  UT.  In  the  past 
decade,  the  develo[)ment  of  critical  research  centers,  in  cooperation 
with  industry,  has  coincided  with  an  impressive  five-fold  increase  in 
the  external  funding  of  research  at  IT. 

The  University  of  Toledo’s  colleges-Aris  and  Sciences,  Business 
Administration.  University  College,  Education  and  Allied  Professions. 
Engineering,  Pharmaq’,  University  Community  and  Technical  College, 
and  Uw,  along  with  the  Graduate  School-offer  more  than  250  under- 
graduate and  graduate  academic  programs.  Of  the  more  than  20,000 
students,  fewer  than  one  half  come  from  Toledo’s  Lucas  County  and 
the  metropolitan  Toledo  tirea,  and  r,01I  are  from  Ohio.  Bui  ail  fifty 
stales,  and  98  countries,  tire  represented.  The  UniversiU'  has  five  cam- 
pus locations  that  comprise  more  than  450  acres.  They  are:  the 
Bancroft  campus  at  West  Bancroft  Street,  that  sen-es  as  the  main 
campus;  the  Scott  Park  campus,  which  is  LT’s  Community  and 
Technical  campus:  R.A.  Stranahan  Sr.  Arboretum;  the  SeaGate  cam- 
pus, located  in  downtown  Toledo:  and  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art  campus,  which  is 
home  to  UT’s  Center  for  the  Visuiil  Arts. 

Among  the  most  notable  facilities  is 
the  Student  Recreation  Center,  opened  in 
1990  and  recognized  by  USA  Today  as 
one  of  the  best  such  facilities  in  the 
country.  It  includes  three  swimming 
pools,  an  indoor  ninning  truck,  basket- 
ball and  racqueihall  courts,  conditioning 
space  and  areas  for  martial  arts,  a weight 
room,  and  a game  room  and  lounge. 

In  1992,  a $9.23-million  Academic 
Center  complex  was  completed,  com- 
prised of  12,000  square  feet  with  seminar 
):mms,  conference  rooms,  and  offices. 

The  building  is  linked  to  a nO.^SO- 
square-fool  Academic  Center  Residence 
Hall.  The  East  Engineering  Building  com- 
pleted in  1995  joins  two  renovated  build- 
ings that  originally  were  the  site  of  the 
Owens-Illinois  Technical  Center  ;ind  now 
house  the  Polymer  Institute,  .National 
Center  for  Tooling  and  Precision 
Components,  and  the  Edison  .System 


facility.  This  three-building  complex  is  the  university's  largest  struc- 
ture. Other  renovations  include  the  relocation  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  to  a new  staic-of-thc-art  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  and  Life 
Sciences  Complex. 

.Addressing  the  needs  of  minority  students,  there  are  many  schol- 
arship programs  aw'urding  partial  to  full  tuition  and  fees.  A Graduate 
Minority  Assisiantship  Program  is  aimed  at  “'bridging  the  gap  in  the 
number  of  individuals  possessing  advanced  degrees  in  areas  that  tra- 
ditionally have  been  underreprcseiued  in  the  nation's  talent  pool.” 
The  Office  of  Multicultural  Student  Development  (OMSD)  provides 
educational  senTces  for  academic  and  personal  growth  while  vari- 
ous aciiviiie.s,  social  events,  and  organizations  are  offered  that  might 
appeal  specifically  to  the  multicultural  siudem  population.  A number 
of  multicultural  clubs  and  organizations  exist  on  campus,  including 
the  .MECliA-Lalino  Student  Union  and  the  Black  Student  Union,  which 
provide  students  an  oppnmmiiy  to  meet  regularly,  sponsor  special 
events,  and  form  networks  of  rehuionsliips  wiiiiin  ihe  Hispanic  and 
African-American  siudem  comnuiiutie.s. 

This  semester,  the  <\11  Hispanic  sludems  on  campus  might  have 
attended  a concert  by  Puerto  Rican  trumpeter  Humberto  Ramirez  at 
the  Doernvann  Theater,  or  visited  the  Multicultural  Student  ('enter  for 
a Ulino  Art  Exliibil  entitled  “Reencuemros”  that  featured  works  by 
artists  from  (^liilc,  Cuba,  Guatemala.  Mexico,  the  U.S.,  and  Venezuela. 

The  dynamics  of  change  have  made  the  campuses  of  the 
University  of  Toledo  more  v ibrant  and  lively,  stimulating  to  the  senses 
and  to  the  sensibilities,  and  satisfying  to  those  wi\o  .strive  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  to  higher  education.  i 
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Wenatchee  Valley 
College  Helps  Hispanics 
Navigate  the  System 


BY  Michael  McCluskey 


Mthe  start  of  summer,  college  was  a vague  concept 

TO  LUPE  SUAREZ  AND  TlTA  RENTERIA.  Bill  aftCT  UtlCndillg 

the  Impact  In.stliuie  all  summer,  the  Hastmont  (Wash.) 
High  School  students  liave  dearer  ideas  about  llie  ins  and 
outs  of  getting  a college  education. 

One  recent  night,  for  example,  instructor  Robert  Bowman  intro- 
duced students  to  the  frustration 
of  regi.stering  for  classes.  With 
great  flourish,  he’d  tell  students 
their  choices  wouldn’t  work. 

“You  can  take  Math  105  at  S 
in  the  morning  or  at  night,” 

Bowman  bellowed  at  one  stu- 
dent, who  scrunched  up  her  face 
In  frustration.  Bowman  has  a 
great  time  teaching  the  course, 
preparing  students  for  the  ago- 
nies they  will  experience  at  col- 
lege, said  Marco  A'/urdia  of 
Wenatchee  Valley  College,  who  is 
one  of  the  creators  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Bowman  said  it’s  been 
rewarding  to  see  the  dedication 


of  the  students.  The  nine-week  class  runs  2 1/2  hours  per  night,  four 
nights  a v\eek.  .Many  of  the  students  work  all  day,  too. 

I ntil  she  attended  the  Impact  Institute,  Suarez  said  she  didn’t  know 
counselors  could  help  her  get  into  college  and  figure  out  how  to  pay  for 
it. 

"I  want  to  be  a teacher.”  said  Suarez,  who  is  entering  her  senior  year 

of  high  school.  “I  want  to  teach 
younger  children,  elementary 
school.  The  cla.ss  really  helped 
because  now  1 ha\e  some  idea 
about  it,”  she  said. 

Renteria,  a iiinior,  feels 
more  confident  about  her 
chances  of  making  it  in  college. 
After  hearing  a guest  speaker 
talk  about  interior  design,  she 
has  her  mind  set  on  becoming 
an  architect.  She’s  prepared  to 
take  more  math,  computer,  and 
design-drawing  classes  in  high 
school. 

■’I  took  this  class  because  I 
was  confused  about  college.” 
Renteria  said.  "This  class 


Tbe  nine- week  Impact  Institute 
runs  2 1/2  hours  per  night,  four 
nights  a week.  Many  of  the  students 
work  all  day,  too. 
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lidlH‘tl  MK'  (liiiik  abonl  whai  I want  to  do  in  the  fiilurt’.'‘S(*nlinu’n(s  like* 
that  please  A/iirdia  and  lirad  l)n\ek  who  orated  the  lni|)aet  Institute  to 
teach  Hispanic  students  (Voiii  l•aslIn(>nl  and  (lashniere  the  skills  lhe\ 
need  to  succeed  in  colle.ue. 

"There  were  some  cultural  niaiters  we  knew  about,  hut  people  were 
iisin^  that  as  an  excuse.** 

"All  the\  want  is  a chance  to  make  or  break  it  on  their  own,"  said 
\/.urdia,  director  of  nudticullural  affairs  at  Wenatchee  Valiev  Collette. 
"They  work  all  dav,  ,ui\inj;  up  the  inaiority  of  their  summer.’*  A/urdia 
said.  "That  speaks  a lot  of  their  character" 

Since  coniini»  to  Wenatchee 
Valiev  (iolleite  six  years  ai»o. 

A/unlia  has  lo(»ked  for  wavs  to 
introduce  llispamic  hiith  school 
students  to  college  life. 

lie  wanted  to  let  them  know 
that  collej'e  is  achievable  and  to 
help  them  prepare  for  it. 

A/urdia  had  broui’ht  Hispanic 
students  from  Wenatchee  \allev 
tlolleite  around  to  local  hii;h 
schools  to  show  youni^er  ''in- 
dents the  opportunities. 

"The  feeliii};  (of  high  school 


Students)  is.  ‘They've  been  in  my  shoes;  they  know  what  it's  like  to  work 
in  the  fields,  know  what  it’s  like  to  help  the  family,’*’ A/urdia  .said. 

I^ui  he  wanted  to  take  it  a step  further,  and  ended  up  creating  the 
Impact  Institute. 

Wenatchee  Valley  College  is  covering  most  of  the  costs,  with 
Ivastmont  providing  a smaller  amount.  A/urdia  said  the  goals  are  to 
improve  l-nglish  skills,  expose  students  to  college  life,  and  prepare 
them  for  vocational  opjiortunities.  Ciiesl  speakers  have  talked  ahoiit 
careers,  financial  aid,  and  skills  needed  for  writing  resumes  and  inter- 
viewing for  jobs. 

Ihis  ortkic  is  refmuted  cour- 
tesy of  the  WiMiaiehee  World 


Until  she  attended  the  Impact 
Institute,  Lupe  Suarez  said  she 
didn’t  know  counselors  could  help 
her  both  get  into  college  and  figure 
out  how  to  pay  for  it. 
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Honored  at  White  House 


Awarded 

National 

Hunmnities 

Medal 


Scholur  Luis  Leal,  a piom*er 
in  ihc  field  of  Chicano  lit- 
craiT  history  and  Mexican 
short-fiction  criticism,  was 
awarded  the  National  Humanities 
Medal  by  President  Clinton  and  the 
first  lady  durinf»  a White  House  cer- 
entony  in  late  September. 

Luis  Leal  was  horn  in  Linares. 
Nuevo  Leon,  in  northern  Mexico.  <■)(} 
years  ago.  His  academic  career  has 
spanned  more  than  SO  of  those 
years. 

In  an  editorial  about  this  latest 
honoring  of  Leal,  the  los  Angeles 
Times  wrote  of  him:  “He  is  more 


*‘Don  Luis’ work  has  long  epitomized 
the  very  best  in  humanities 
scholarship  and  writing.  This 
recognition  front  the  White  House  is  a 
wonderful  tribute  to  a tme  visionary 
and  a genuine  national  treasure,” 
said  Henry  T.  Yang,  chancellor,  UCSB 


than  an  academic.  He  is  a caring 
man  engaged  in  a i)ersonal  crusade 
against  ignorance  who  patiently 
educates  people,  using  persuasion, 
emotion,  intelligence,  and  liis  per- 
sotial  example.*' 

The  president  personalh  select- 
ed Leal  and  nine  other  distin- 
guished Americans  to  receive  the 
medal,  which  replaces  the  Charles 
I'rankel  Prize  in  the  Humanities. 
The  new  award  recognizes  individ- 
uals who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  publics  under- 
standing of  history,  literature,  and 
other  humanities  disciplines. 

“Don  l.uls*  work  has  long  epito- 
mized the  verv  best  in  humanities 
scholarship  and  writing.  This 
recognition  from  the  White  House 
is  a wonderful  tribute  to  a true 
visionary  and  a genuine  national 
treasure said  Henry  T.  ^ang.  chan- 
>ellor  of  the  I'niversity  of 
C.alifornia-Santa  Barbara.  Leal's 
academic  home  for  the  last  two 
decades. 

Throughout  his  career.  Luis  Leal 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
studv  and  understanding  of  Mexico 
and  Latin  America  and  of  the  expe- 
riences of  Chicanos  in  the  I'nited 
Slates.  Among  his  disciples  were 
major  writers  such  as  the  late 
Totnas  Rivera.  Many  of  Leal's  I(i 
hooks,  all  written  with  ;i  clarity  that 
makes  them  immensely  readable, 
can  be  found  in  both  public  and 
academic  libraries  ihrotighout  the 
I'nited  States  and  bevoml.  His 


work.  A Brief  History  of  the 
Mexican  Short  Story,  is  considered 
a landmark  of  modern  literary 
scholarship. 

A i)rolific  researcher,  I.eal  has 
written  hundreds  of  articles,  pub- 
lished in  both  the  I'nited  States  and 
Latin  America,  has  edited  20 
anthologies,  and,  according  to  the 
LA  Times,  made  00  contributions  to 
encyclopedias.  Indeed,  the  newspa- 
per credits  hitn  with  “Imparling  to 
American  students  what  might  he 
called  the  Mexican  version  of  the 
tMcyclol)edia  Britannica''  He  did, 
in  fact,  write  for  the  Britannica.  as 
well  as  for  the  Gran  Tneidopedia 
Bialp  and  the  Handbook  of  Uitiu 
American  Studies.  Most  of  his 
extensive  published  works  have 
been  compiled  in  Luis  Leal:  A 
Bihlioffraphy  with  Interpretive  and 
Criiicat Essays,  published  in  1088. 

Leal  received  a B.S.  from 
.Northwestern  and  an  M.A.  and 
Ph.l).  from  the  I'niversity  of 
Chicago.  His  teaching  career  has 
Included  po.sts  at  the  I'niversity  of 
Chicago,  the  I'niversity  of 
Mississippi.  Lmory  rniversity.  and 
the  I'niversity  of  Illinois,  which  he 
joined  in  10 12  and  retired  from  in 
pro.  His  retirement  did  not  lust 
very  long.  He  joined  the  faculty  of 
I CSB  as  Visiting  Professor  of 
Sj)anish  the  same  year  and  has 
served  in  that  po.st  at  Stanford  as 
well. 

.Some  of  Ids  colleagues  at  I'CSB 
feel  that  the  latest  distinction  is 


Eminef^t  schobr  Lu«s  Lea'  w:tn  the  P'^es^cient  a^^d  the  r.rst  ladv 


"long  overdue"  and  hope  ihiu  ihe 
award  will  elevate  the  stature  of 
research  involving  L'.S.  Latino  and 
Latin  American  cultures. 

Ix^al,  howe\er.  has  not  been  an 
unsung  hero.  In  1T2  he  was  award- 
ed the  Mexican  Order  of  the  Aztec 
Eagle,  the  highest  honor  granted  to 
foreign  citizens  b\  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. In  IQ88,  the  National 
Association  for  Chicano  Studies 
gave  him  the  Distinguished  Scholar 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  lifetime 
achievement. 

In  P)89.  L'CSB  established  an 
endowed  chair  in  his  honor.  The 
only  position  of  Its  kind  in  the 
nation,  the  Luis  Leal  Endowed 
Chair  in  Chicano  Studies  wa'' 
founded  with  a S.^9().0()0  endow 
nient  of  donations  from  pri\ate 
donors,  corporations,  and  the 
Mexican  government. 

A year  ago  at  I'CSB,  during  the 
fifth  annual  Colloquium  oii 
Mexican  Literature,  Leal  was  hon 


ored  for  his  scholarly  contrihii-  mijc  a Luis  Leal.  Eight  years  earli- 
tion.s.  The  three-da\  conference  fea-  er,  Houieiiuje  a Luis  L,eui.  estudios 
tured  notable  Mexican  writers  and  sohre  litvruturv  hispuuoumcri- 
liierar\  critics,  and  resulted  in  the  cuuu  had  been  published  in 
book  El  cueufo  meximio:  home-  .Madrid. 


‘lie  is  more  than  an  academic.  He  is 
a caring  man  engaged  in  a personal 
crusade  against  ignorance  who 
patiently  educates  people,  using 
persuasion,  emotion,  intelligence, 
and  his  personal  example:' 

Los  Angeles  Times  editorial 


Speaking  of  ilie  recognition 
from  the  ^^bite  House,  Leal  said. 
"Receiving  the  National  ilumanities 
Medal  is  a great  honor  not  onh  for 
me  l)ut  also  for  the  I ni\ersii\‘s 
humamties  programs  as  well  as  for 
the  Department  t>f  Chicano  Studies 
and  the  (‘.enter  for  Chicano  Studies 
at  ICSB.  At  the  same  lime,  it  is  a 
recognition  of  the  salue  of  (‘.liicano 
studies  as  a discipline  1 thank  ni\ 
colleagues  for  the  support  the\ 
ha\e  gi\eii  me  during  m\  il  \ears 
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A Match  in  the  Field  of  Dry  Grass  5 

Sliahils  and  (Klmiiiislmtovs  reflect  ou  the  recent  cnnlroivrsy  oivr  a 
Invfessors  remarks  that  l>otari:ed  lt)e  I /.'•!  eamlms  (Uid  re'f^}iiled  the 
debate  over  affirmatire  action. 

Columbia  Awards  Prizes  for  Reporting  on  Latin  America  S 

Fire  lirini>  jonrnalists  and  one  who  was  assassinated  in  March  are 
awarded  i))(ernaliotuil  Fninialisni's  oldest  honor-the  Cabot  Prize. 


In  Search  of  Diversity  / / 

/)  yoiniii  professor  shares  his  e.xFeriences  al  a conjerence  condne/ed  by 
leaders  of  the  caase  for  edncalional  eitnily  M.F.  O.dttE.  A.U.'l'.  and  the 
Ford  IhinHlalion. 


HONOR  ROLL 

Broward  Community  College  1 4 

An  oasis  of  international  caltwv.  this  sonlh  Florida  cotlei’e  is  honored  for 
Imwkiin^  the  promise  of  a better  life  to  the  man  y immimnnts  who  pass 
throni>h  its  doors. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Outlook  ON  WASHINGTON:  A CAPITOL  VIEW  4 

t.e,M stators  are  proposing  hills  to  tackle  the  nations  .<erere  hii>h  school 
dmtumt  proidems,  startinj^  with  the  middle  school  years. 
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Tackling  Dropout 

JVew  Legislate  Proposed 


BY  GUSTAVO  A.  MELLANDER 


ALL  HISPANICS  WORK- 
ING IN  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION KNOW.  RELATIVE- 
LY FEW  HlSFANICS 
ARE  GOING  TO  COLLEGE.  IT  IS  A 
FRUSTRATING,  DISCOURAGING 

REALITY.  To  try  to  address  the 
issue,  several  studies  have  been 
commissioned  over  the  years. 

All  of  them  clearly  point  out 
that  one  of  the  continuing  rea.sons 
why  so  few  Hispanic  students  entei 
higher  education  is  that  a high  per- 
centage of  Hispanics  do  not  even 
graduate  from  high  school.  It  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  attract  more 
Hispanics  to  college  if  so  many 
never  finish  high  .school. 

That  dropout  rate  has  now 
attracted  the  attention  of  Hispanic 
members  of  Congress.  They  and 
their  staff  memhers  have  studied 
the  emerging  data  for  the  past  year 
and  now  want  to  tackle  head-on 
this  important,  often  unrecognized, 
national  problem. 

In  October,  Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman 
(D-N.M.)  announced  his  .National 
Dropout  Prevention  .Act  of  1997.  The 
bill,  which  might  be  formally  intro- 
duced soon  after  the  current 
recess,  outlines  a comprehensive 
strategy  to  reduce  the  national  high 
school  dropout  rate,  particularly 
within  the  Hispanic  community.  It 
identifies  flash  points  and  suggests 
remedies.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  led  by  Rep.  Ruben 
Hinojo.sa  (D-Texas)  have  enthusias- 
tically agreed  to  support  a similar 
effort  in  the  House.  In  a nutshell, 
the  proposed  legislation  is  a 
response  to  startling  statistics  that 
show  30  percent  of  Hispanics,  15 


percent  of  African  Americans,  and 
10  percent  of  whites  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  h are  high  school 
dropouts. 

“Students  across  the  country 
are  dropping  out  of  high  school  in 
droves.  Nearl\  half  a million  kids 
dropped  out  in  1995  alone.  Vet  as 
troubling  as  the  problem  is,  it 
seems  to  have  slipped  off  the  radar 
screens  of  tho.se  who  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  do  something  about  it.‘ 
Bingaman  said  in  announcing  his 
initiative. 

The  bill  is  proacti\e~dcsigned 
to  prevent  young  people  from  drop- 
ping out  of  school  in  the  first  place 
rather  than  trying  to  help  them 
after  they've  already  quit.  It  there- 
fore wisely  will  address  the  issue 
with  children  in  middle  schools 
and  not  wait  until  they  are  in  high 
.school. 

By  that  time,  the  high  school 
years,  educational  authorities  point 
out,  it  is  too  late,  too  many  have 
dropped  out,  and  even  among 
tho.se  remaining,  a niiiul  set  has 
been  created  in  many  that  does  not 
support  going  to  college. 

VHiile  it  i)laces  an  emphasis  on 
at-ri.sk  children,  the  bill  is  inclii.sive 
and  does  not  ignore  main.stream 
students.  It  proposes  a .series  of 
charges  and  new  initiatives,  a sam- 
pling of  which  includes: 

• creating  a “Dropout  Czar" 
position  at  the  Department  of 
Education  with  authority  and  fund- 
ing to  resolve  the  problem; 

• authorizing  a new  ^100  mil- 
lion TRIO  program  to  bridge  the 
transition  from  middle  school  to 


high  school,  while  strengthening 
the  dropout  prevention  aspects  of 
existing  TRIO  programs; 

• requiring  that  dropout  pre- 
vention be  a mandatory  element  in 
.state  and  local  vocational  educa- 
tion programs; 

• authorizing  an  additional 
$100  million  in  new  grants  to  help 
restructure  middle  and  high 
schools  that  have  high  dropout 
rates; 

• re(|uiring  all  states,  as  a con- 
dition of  receiving  elementary  and 
secondary  education  funding,  to 
collect  data  on  who  is  dropping  out 
of  school.  Only  2.5  states  currently 
do  so;  and 

• adding  new  federal  work- 
study  positions  to  introduce  at-risk 
children  to  careers  requiring  a 
postsccondary  degree. 

The  hill  also  propo.ses  modali- 
ties to  encourage  greater  coordina- 
tion of  TRIO  program.s.  The  Federal 
TRIO  Programs  are  educational 
opportunity  vehicles  designed  to 
motivate  and  support  students  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds.  TRIO 
includes  five  distinct  outreach  pro- 
grams targeted  to  helping  .students 
make  it  through  the  academic 
pipeline  from  middle  school  to 
post-baccalaureate  program.s.  TRIO 
also  includes  a training  program 
for  directors  and  staff  of  the  TRIO 
projects  throughout  the  country. 

TRIO  began  with  I'pward 
Bound,  which  emerged  in  19(>4  in 
response  to  President  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  War  on  Poverty.  In  I9b5, 
Talent  Search,  th(‘  second  outreach 
program,  was  created.  And  in  I9b8, 


Student  Support  Services,  which 
was  originally  known  as  Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged 
Students,  was  authorized  and 
became  the  third  of  the  series.  By 
the  late  1960s,  the  term  “TRIO”  was 
coined  to  describe  the  three. 

Over  the  years,  TRIO  was 
expanded  and  improved  to  provide 
a wider  range  of  services  and  to 
reach  more  students  who  needed 
assistance.  It  has  in  fact  helped 
thousands  enter  and  complete  col- 
lege. Yet  the  records  shows  that 
proportionately,  Hispanics  have  not 
been  well  served  by  TRIO.  Far  more 
could  benefit,  the  proposed  bill 
suggests,  if  high  school  counselors 
were  more  intimately  involved  in 
the  process. 

Bingaman’s  bill  attempts  to 
e.stablish  closer  links  and  support 
services  that  direct  these  existing 
programs  toward  more  Hispanic 
young.sters.  The  bill  was  announced 
in  anticipation  of  an  upcoming 
report  from  the  National  Hispanic 
Dropout  Project,  which  w'as  com- 
missioned last  year  by  Education 
Secretary  Richard  Riley  at 
Bingaman s re(iiiest. 

A number  of  Washington-based 
and  national  educational  organizii- 
tions,  such  as  the  College  Board, 
have  already  indicated  their  sup- 
port for  Senator  Bingaman’s  and 
(Congressman  Hinojo.sa's  proposed 
legislation.  It  is  a piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  watch-and  support. 
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*‘It  tms  the  matd) 
in  a field  of  dry 
grass.  Now  there’s 
a great  unease 
among  the 
minority 
community, 
and  that’s 
undei'Standable.” 

Peter  T.  Flawn, 
acting  PRESIDtNl, 
UT-Austin 


her  constimiional  law 
class  this  sc*ni ester  at 
the  l-niversily  of  Texas 
at  Austin,  Isla  Luciano 
; takes  particularly  good  notes.  Along 
I with  the  case  law.  she  carefully  logs 
! remarks  made  by  her  professor, 
i Lino  Graglia,  that  she  believes  have 
: racist  undertones. 

Luciano  has  even  filed  a formal 
complaint  against  the  tenured  pro- 
fessor, charging  him  with  racial 
harassment.  ‘He  is  irresponsible 
and  unprofessional."  vShe  takes 


exception  to  what  she  calls  his 
“blanket"  statements,  citing  a 
remark  that  Black  children  start 
school  with  less  reading  readiiie.ss. 

“He  doesn't  point  out  that  if  you 
factor  in  socioeconomic  factors,  it 
levels  out.  1 don’t  challenge  his 
right  to  have  conservative  opinions. 
I just  think  as  a profes.sor  you  have 
t()  be  responsible,"  says  Luciano,  a 
second-) car  law  student  who  is 
Black  and  Puerto  Rican. 

Because  of  his  classroom 
antics.  Luciano  was  not  surprised 


when  at  a press  conference  this  fall, 
(iraglia  claimed  that  Mexican 
American  and  African-American 
.students  were  not  “academically 
com[)etitive"  with  whites.  But  many 
others  on  campus  and  around  the 
nation  were  shocked.  The  remarks 
ignited  a firestorm  of  contro\ersy  at 
a university  already  singed  hy 
racial  tensions  after  a recent  feder- 
al court  ruling  wiped  out  affirma- 
tive action  programs.  “It  was  the 
match  in  a field  of  dry  grass," 
acknowledges  I’T-Austin’s  Acting 
President  Peter  T.  Flawn.  “Now 
there’s  a great  unease  among  the 
minority  community,  and  that's 
understandable."  While  university 
officials  say  they  are  committed  to 
diversity,  the  court  ruling  and 
Graglia’s  ill-timed  comments  seem 
to  he  turning  back  the  cF  ’ . 

Senior  Bobby  Gar/a  credits 
minorit)'  scholarship  programs 
w'ith  allowing  him  to  attend  I T- 
Austin.  But  he  fears  that  his  P-year- 
old  brother  won’t  be  able  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  “There's  no  way  m\ 
parents  could  have  paid  my  full 
tuition  here,"  says  Gar/a,  who  is 
also  a spokesman  for  the  campus’s 
MKChA  chapter.  “I'm  worried  m\ 
little  brother  won’t  be  able  to  fulfill 
his  dream  of  going  to  college." 

Gar/a's  concerns  about  his  sib- 
ling  s future  are  well  founded. 
Affirmative  action  was  effectively 
killed  in  Texas  by  a federal  court 
ruling  last  year  and  a subsetiuent 
broad  interpretation  of  that  deci- 
sion hy  state  attorney  general  Dan 
Morales.  The  case  was  brought  by 
four  white  students,  including 
(’.beryl  (lopwood,  who  were  denied 


admission  to  the  law  school.  Tlicy 
claimed  separate  admissions  stan- 
dards used  to  judj'e  Black  and 
Hispanic  candidates  were  illei»al.  In 
its  landmark  nilinj»,  the  Fifth 
Circiiil  Court  of  Appeals  ai»reed. 
saying  that  IT-Aiistins  law  school 
could  not  use  race  or  ethnicity  as  a 
criteria  in  admissions. 

The  ruling  grew  in  its  reach 
when  earlier  this  year  Morales 
issued  a sw’ecping  opinion  that 
Hopirood  applied  everywhere, 
from  undergraduate  admissions  to 
scholarships  and  summer  opportu- 
nity programs,  llis  binding  opinion 
was  issued  in  response  to  the 
Iniversity  of  Houston's  chancellor. 
William  R Hobby,  who  challenged 
whether  the  court's  decisions 
should  apply  to  other  areas,  includ- 
ing minority  scholarships. 

Morales  seemed  to  believe  that 
minority  students  in  Texas  didn't 
need  affirmative  action  to  succeed. 
.'\t  the  lime  of  his  decision,  he  said, 
“Shame  on  those  who  would  sug- 
gest that  the  only  w’ay  minorities 
can  be  adequaich  represented  in 
Texas’  universities  is  through  the 
use  of  ‘racial  preference,  (piotas, 
lowered  standards'  and  other  forms 
of  overt  official  discriminution." 

.Not  surprisingly,  at  I T-Austin 
minority  enrollments  are  on  the 
decline.  Hnrollment  of  first-year 
Hispanic  students  dropped  from  1-4 
to  12  percent  of  the  total  class, 
wliile  the  number  of  African- 
American  first-year  students 
declined  from  3 to  2 percent.  The 
impact  is  worse  at  I T-Austins  law 
scliool.  This  semester  there  are  just 
lour  Black  and  2(i  Hispanic  .stu- 
dents at  the  law  school,  down  from 
31  Black  and  -42  Hispanics  in 


The  problem,  say  administrators,  is 
that  the  overall  pool  of  minority 
applicants  is  shrinking. 

"Ho/)uv(){/  had  a chilling  effect 
on  minorities  even  attempting  to 
apply  as  undergraduates,”  says  a 
disappointed  Bruce  Walker,  IT- 
Austin's  director  of  admissions  and 
associate  vice  president.  “If  we  are 
going  to  be  a world-class  institu- 
tion, we  have  to  have  a di\erse  stu- 
dent body." 

IT-Au.stin  fought  Hoj)U’oo{/  and 
is  now  looking  for  creative  ways  to 
continue  recruiting  and  enrolling  a 
diverse  student  body.  One  solution 
is  to  look  at  more  than  just  test 
scores  in  the  admissions  process. 
Now  students  are  asked  to  com- 
plete a series  of  essays  and  a 
resume  that  includes  extracurricu- 
lar activities,  jobs,  leadership  role.s, 
and  awards.  "We  are  looking  for 
anything  that  helps  put  their 
achievements  into  context.  For 
example,  a young  woman  w rote  that 
she  was  die  sole  caregiver  for  her 
mother,  who  was  a single  parent 
with  cancer,"  says  Walker. 

The  university  Is  also  targeting 
recruitment  to  parts  of  the  state 
that  are  rich  in  diversity,  and 
administrators  are  working  with 
the  pri\ate  sector  to  establish  pri- 
vate scholarships  for  minority  stu- 
dents. "Our  basic,  position  is  that 
we  have  to  obey  the  law,  hut  we 
have  been  making  great  efforts  ever 
since  to  continue  affirmative 
action.”  says  President  Flawn.  "We'll 
do  everything  we  possibly  can  to 
convince  minorities  that  the  wel- 
come mat  is  still  out.” 

De.spite  these  efforts,  minorities 
might  feel  even  less  inclined  to 
attend  I’T-Vustin  after  Pndessor 


Graglia's  inflammatory  remarks. 
The  furor  started  during  a press 
conference  in  Septemlier  announc- 
ing the  formation  of  a new  anti- 
affirmative  action  student  group.  In 
response  to  a reporter's  ciuestion 
about  minority  achievement  on 
standard i/.ed  tests.  Graglia,  the 
group's  advisor,  said.  "The\ 
|. Mexican  Americans  and  BlacksI 
ha\e  a culture  that  seems  not  to 
encourage  achievement.  Failure  is 
not  looked  upon  with  disgrace.” 
Marc  U’vin,  a senior  who  heads 
the  .student  group,  says  he  was  sur- 
prised by  Graglia's  statements.  “1 
was  unaware  of  an\ thing  like  this 
that  he's  said  in  (he  past.  But  I don't 
think  there's  anything  racist  about 
it.  He  was  talking  about  averages.” 
Graglia  has  since  retreated 
from  his  remark.s.  In  a statement 
releas(*d  days  later,  the  tenured 
professor  claimed  his  (|uote  was 
"taken  out  of  context  and  miMin- 


derstood.”  He  added.  "1  realize  now. 
especially  after  being  called  by 
some  cordial  Mexican  American 
and  Black  parents,  that  it  was  care- 
lessK  put,  and  1 regret  It.”  But  he 
went  on  to  say  that  "there  are  some 
group,  subgroup,  or  class  differ- 
ences, for  whatever  rea.son,  in  the 
amount  of  time  children  t\pically 
spend  at  school  or  on  schoolwork.” 
Graglia,  h".  also  pointed  to  his 
experiences  growing  up  in  Sicily, 
citing  his  "personal  experience  in  a 
Sicilian  culture  where,  it  seems  fair 
to  sa\,  academic  achievement  was 
often  given  less  emphasis  than  it 
seemed  to  be  by,  for  example,  the 
many  Jewish  peoi)le  I knew.” 
Graglia  declined  to  be  inter- 
view(>d  In  Hispanic  Outlook  to  fur- 
ther discuss  his  opinions,  but  he  is 
no  stranger  to  scrutiny.  In  the 
IhSOs.  the  Reagan  administration 
hacked  awa\  from  his  nomination 
as  a federal  judge  after  a contnner- 


The  furor  started  during  a press 
conference  in  September  announcing 
the  formation  of  a new  anti- 
affirmative  action  student  group. 
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s\  over  his  use  of  the  word  ‘pick- 
aninin”  in  class  and  his  ajipareiii 
urging  of  \usiin  residents  to  def\  a 
court-ordered  sdiool  husing  plan. 

The  recent  remarks,  whether 
niiMinderstood  or  not.  wore  (iiiickh 
denounced  at  I T-Austin  from  the 
uiii\ersii\  cliancellor  on  down  \ 
niaiority  of  the  law  schools  leiuired 
faculty  signed  a siaieiiUMii  disiuree 
ing  with  (iraglia  and  rej>uduhng 
the  lloinroixl  decision,  saving. ' The 
faciiltv  was  virtualh  unanimous  in 
Its  support  of  our  prior  admissions 
policies,  which  were  e.xiraordinanly 
successful  in  admitting  and  gradii- 
almu  generations  of  highh  quali 
jied  law  Students  from  all  seUurs 
of  society...” 

The  law  school  took  tjiiick 
action  to  investigate  (iraglia.  The 
ailministration  looked  for  any  pat- 
tern that  Graglia  iiad  hcen  down 
grading  minority  students  and 
''carched  for  an\  previous  com- 
plaints about  him  from  stmlenis 
The  ime.stigation  turned  up  a clean 
record  for  the  31  years  that  he  has 
been  leaching  there.  sa\s  law 
school  dean  .Michael  Sharlot. 

Miuorilv  students  in  (iraglias 
classes  were  given  the  chance  to 
iraiisfer  without  penalty  None, 
including  Isla  Luciano.  cIio.m’  to  do 
Ml,  which  did  not  surprise  Shaiiol 

He  is  a popular  teacher  and  a 
great  raconteur.”  says  Sharioi  Hut 
I am  concerned  that  mmorities 
might  not  feel  comforiahle  Desjnie 
(Iragha.  we  have  hcen  able  to  cre- 
ate a welcoming  and  supportive 
emironnient  We  have  grathiaicil  an 
e\traordinarv  number  ot  .Mexic.in 
American  lawvers’ 

I^ui  the  denunciations  have 
doiu-  little  to  a.ssuage  main  minori 
tv  siudciils  who  feel  under  Mege 
Isia  1 iiciano  sa\s  that  some  mmon 
l\  first-vear  law  students  t<dd  hei 
the\  had  been  a.sked  In  white  ^lu 
dents  if  ihcv  feel  good  'becaiiM’ 
von  know  vou  got  in  i*i|uallv  ' She 
savs.  didiiT  tliink  people  at  the 
law  school  fell  or  thouglil  that  wav 

\s  events  have  unfolded,  a miin 


her  of  student  organizations  have 
sprung  up  to  meet  and  take  action, 
including  boisterous  rallies  and  sit- 
ins.  The  Kev.  Jesse  Jackson 
appeared  at  one  rallv.  after  which 
students  preseiiiei!  a list  of 
demands  to  administralors-arnong 
liiem  the  neetl  for  more  minoritv 
laculiv  and  a call  for  niulticiiliural 
suulies  One  undergraduate  group. 
Mudeiits  pir  \ceess  and  lajual 
Opporuiniiy  was  scheduled  to 
meet  with  the  uimersiiv  s hoard  of 
regents  at  press  time. 

Students  say  (iraglia  is  a svmiv 
torn  of  a larger  problem  at  I T- 
\usiiii.  (iradiiale  .student  Osear  de 
la  lorre  sa)s.  'The  truth  has  lieeii 
revealed  that  institutional  raci.sm  is 
the  main  ciiiprit  in  keeping  univer- 
sities in  Tevas  from  diversifving.  lie 
|(jraglial  has  verv  strong  feelings 
about  people  of  color  tiiai  wc  arc 
inferior.  \iid  this  institution  is 
racist  because  he  was  hired  and 
promoted  and  given  tenure"  In 
addiiion.  the  turmoil  has  left  .stu- 
dents feeling  the  campus  is  more 
divided  now  liian  ever. 

"Tension  is  high  People  look  at 
each  other  differcntlv  now  Viul 
there's  a feeling  among  the  minoritv 
students  that  no  one  cares."  savs 
second-vear  law  siudeiil  (iristtm 
l•eIdmaIl.  ‘ When  we  were  fociiscii 
nil  the  laci  that  a tjualilv  education 
deiiiands  diversity  we  had  lots  of 
support  When  (Iraglia  iiiailc  those 
remarks,  it  totally  e hanged  (he 
tenor  ol  ilic  debate  and  put' people 
on  ojiposiie  sides” 

Tor  Luciana.  law  school  has 
meant  keeping  on  lier  toes  in  wuvs 
"lu-  luwer  evpccted.  1 luler  tremen- 
dous ifiiicism  and  jiressure.  she 
w.is  toiisidemig  withdrawing  hn* 
(oiiipl.iint  against  (iraglia  at  [)ivss 
tune  Whih'  in  clas".  she  continues 
to  t;ike  notes,  she  savs 

1 iiuesiinii  (iragha  am!  call 
him  on  things  that  he  savs  [hit  whv 
waste  I lass  iinu“'  Sometimes  1 iiisi 
(eel  tol.lllv  deleaied  I llilllk-wliv 
(lid  1 I hoosj-  lo  1 III  1 u I this  on 
niV'vel!' 


NEW  TEXAS  COMMISSION  ON  DIVERSITY 


The  Texas  Higher  Education  Coalition,  which  represents  public  and 
private  institutions  with  a combined  total  enrollment  of  more  than 
925,000  students,  announced  formation  of  a 24-member  Texas 
Commission  on  a Representative  Student  Bod)^  The  Commission  is  to 
focus  on  how  institutions  can  increase  minority  enrollment  without 
affirmative  action  programs. 

Among  the  24  appointed  membei-s  are  the  mayor  of  Dallas,  the  CEO 
of  Texas  Utilities,  twelve  current  or  former  regents,  four  attorneys,  one 
silting  judge,  one  pastor,  one  physician,  one  realtor,  one  restaurantem, 
the  former  director  of  the  FBI,  ai. ! one  professor-an  award-winning 
entomologist.  Eight  members  have  Hispanic  surnames.  Five  members 
are  women. 

Coalition  members  commented  on  the  commissions  task: 


'\..[W]e  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  intellectual  potential  of 
large  and  rapidly  growing  segments  of  our  population.  Increasingly, 
the  most  meaningful  predictor  of  a nation's  economic  development 
and  quality  of  life  is  the  educational  attainment  of  its  citizem. 

“Even  putting  (v;ide  moral  considerations,  sheer  pragmatism  dic- 
tates that  it  w not  acceptable  for  the  better  institutions  of  higher 
education  of  our  country  to  return  to  serving  just  a wiatively  small 
percentage  of  Americans-those  who  imppen  to  he  pririleged  by  their 
socioeconomic  status.  The  rollback  of  affirmative  action  gains 
could  tvell  be  a looming  crisis  for  us  as  a nation,  and  we 
need  to  recognize  it  for  its  seriousness'/ 

Arthur  K.  Smith,  chancellor.  University  of  Houston  System 

"Tin's  is  a challenge  of  central  importance  to  the  sodai  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  vitality  of  Texas  in  the  21st  Century" 

William  [LCunniiigham.  chancellor. The  Universiiv  ofTexas 

Svstcni 

"We  don't  need  to  he  told  jto  increase  direr.dtyj  and  we  don't 
need  to  have  a law  We  should  he  doing  it  anyway,  and  that  is  a phi- 
lo.sophy  that  we  arc  carrying  forward.  " 

Joliii  Monlford.  chancellor.  Texa.s  Tech  Inivei'silv  System 

"it  is  the  mission  of  le.xas  puf die  community  odieges  to  serve 

all  students  in  this  slate  irUhnut  regard  to  .siwioeamoniw  status,  dis- 
ability  age.  rare,  ethniaf  ) or  g(mder  The  principles  hclund  this  inis- 
.\ion  include  equality  of  opportniiily.  dignity  of  all  iiidiridnals.  and 
hu tiding  ofcanimunih  ' 

j(»hn  \nlhonv.  prcsid(Mii  icx.is  \sMiciaiion  of  (.ommumiv  Colleges 

' ! he  fastest  growing  segiuciih  nl  our  popidalion  are  also  those 
.segment  that,  hisfoncall].  haw  hren  the  lea.st  nell  wned  hv  educa- 
tional iiistituHons  at  all  levels  litwed  on  cnrivut  druingraphiv  and 
educational  trends  Ic.xa.'^  mil  mfhiii  only  one  geiicratinii.  have  a 
noiiaitrce  (hat  i.s  lew  well ediuafcil  than  todu)  \ pnpidaUnii 


Gemrdo  Bedoya 
Borrero’s 
editorials  called 
for  the 
extradition  of 
dmg  cartel 
leaders  to  face 
justice  in 
countries  where 
they  are  dmrged 
with 

committing 
crimes.  He  wws 
assassinated  in 
Mardj. 


Columbia  Uuiversily  reamlly  presenled  1997  Marfa  Mooi's  Cabo!  Prizes  lo  firejoiinudists  fo 
coulribuliug  lo  inter-American  umlerstandime^  and  adrancinfi  press  freedom.  A special 
poslhumous  citation  went  to  a Colombian  editor  who  was  assassinated  in  March  after  wri 
ing  editorials  against  drug  cartel  leaders. 

Cabol  Prize.y  the  oldest  international  awants  in  the  fiehlof  jouriialisni.  are  Iradilionalty  giivn 
indiridual  journalists  to  honor  a sustained  body  of  work  coivring  eieuls  m the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Since  (heir  inception  in  1939.  they  have  been  given  to  more  than  2^Q  journalists. 


The  five  1997  Cahoi  Pnze 

JOSE  DE  Cordoba,  senior  special  wriUT 
• for  The  Wilt  Street  jourmii  wlio  has  reported  for  the 
; past  il  years  on  subjects  ranging  from  the  I'.S.  inva- 
; Sion  of  Panama  to  feature  stories  about  the  li\es  of 
! ordinary  Panamanians.  He  has  produced  a memo- 
; ruble  body  of  work  with  deplli,  style,  and  sensiti\it\ 

; to  give  his  readers  a better  understanding  of  the  peo- 
: pie  of  the  Americas. 

JORGE  FONTEVECCHI A of  Argentina, 
editor  of  the  weekly  news  magazine  Sotidns  de  la 
Semana  and  founder  of  Editorial  Perfil.  who  has 
■ maintained  the  highest  professional  standards  in 
^ j()urnalism--courage.  independence  and  initiative- 
over  the  past  years  through  the  publication  of  Sn 
; magazines  that  varv  from  events  on  and  for  wonieii. 

. Sports,  and  politics,  the  latter  S[)ccifically  in  .\otidas, 
one  of  the  few  independent  voices  in  Argentina.  He 
was  forced  into  exile  by  the  military  dictatorship  and 
returned  with  the  help  of  Carlos  Menem,  who  later 
. was  elected  president  and  wliose  sharpest  critic  in 
today’s  Argentine  press  is  Fonlevecchias  \otidas 

JULIA  P R ESTO  N , correspondent  in 
Mexico  for  The  .\eir  York  Times,  who  has  written 
. penetrating  stories  about  turmoil  and  war.  and  eiiio- 
lionally  pow(*rful  portraits.  Her  career  has  spanned 
the  Contra  war  in  Central  America  and  the  struggle 
for  democracy  in  HI  Salvador  and  llirouglioul  the 
continent 


gold  medal  winners  arc 

HERNANDO  AND  ENRIQUE  SA 
TOS  CASTILLO,  brothers  who  have  been 
managing  and  editorial  force  running  Bogota's  e 
(lent  daily  El  Tiemju)  fnr  four  decades.  The  new> 
per.  despite  constant  tlireais  by  the  government 
by  drug  cartels,  lias  liecome  a bulwark  in  the  sii 
gle  for  democrats  in  Colombia  with  uncomproi 
ing,  hard-hitting  reooriing  and  writing. 

The  late  GERA  RDO  BEDOYA  B 
RRERO-a  special  citation  was  awarded  posi 
iiiously  to  (jerardo  Bedova  (k)rrero,  editorial 
editor  of  El  liiis  of  Call.  Colombia,  wlio  was  as.si 
iialed  in  March  of  this  year  His  editorials  called 
the  extradition  of  drug  cane!  leaders  to  face  jiu 
in  eountries  whore  they  are  diarged  with  commit 
crimes.  In  his  final  editorial,  he  w-role  that  he 
ferred  inierveniion  in  the  iniernal  affair 
Oilomhia  b\  the  I niied  States  to  that  of  the  drug 
tels 

Rodrigo  Lloreda  Caicodo.  editor  of  El  T 
received  the  award  for  Bedoya.  Uoreda,  former 
president  of  f!olombia.  senator  for  lb  years,  govei 
foreign  minister  from  P)S2  to  IW  t.  education  m 
ter  and  ambassador  of  Colombia  to  Wa.shingio 
|v)Si-Sb,  was  a candidate  for  the  presidenc 
Colombia  in  tlie  last  election  Me  also  is  pa.si  p 
(lent  of  the  National  Association  of  Colombian  1); 
(|miia  Direcliva  de  la  Asociandn  Naciona 
Mianos  Colombianos.  or  W!)l  \RIOS) 


The  five  pri/c  winners  received  the  Cabot  medui  and  a S 1,000  hoiio- 
rarluni.  Medalists  news  organiziUions  will  receive  a bronze  plaque.  The 
presentatitms  took  place  at  a formal  dinner  ceremonv  in  the  Rotunda  of 
Low  Memorial  Librarv'  on  the  Columbia  I'niversity  campus  in  New  York 
City.  Tom  (Joldsiein,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  present- 
ed the  v\inners  to  l^resideiit  George  Rupp,  who  conferred  the  prizes. 

The  Cabot  Prizes  are  awarded  annually  by  the  Columbia  Trustees  on 
recommendation  of  the  Journalism  School  dean  and  the  MaiTa  Moors 
Cabot  Advisory  Board,  which  is  composed  largely  of  former  Cabot  Prize 
winners.  Director  of  the  advisory  hoard  is  Frank  N.  Manitzas,  former 
Uitin  American  bureau  chief  for  ABC  .News  and  himself  a Cabot  medal- 
ist. 

The  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of 
Boston  as  a memorial  to  his  wife. 


ABOUT  THE  AWARD-WINNERS 

Jose  de  Cordoba,  age 

44,  a correspondent  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  since  1980,  is 
based  in  .Miami,  covering  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  .America  as 
well  as  South  Florida.  He  was 
born  in  Havana,  Cuba,  earned  a 
B.A.  in  Latin  American  studies  in 
Pr"  from  Hampshire  College  in 
Amherst,  Mass.,  and  an  M.S.  in 
1981  from  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
The  oldest  of  four  children,  he 
left  Havana  in  19(i()  with  his  pai’- 
ents.  His  early  years  vvere  divided 
between  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico.  After  college  he  began  work  in  news 
at  the  Hudson  Dispatch  in  New  Jersey  and  was  in  Venezuela  with  his 
family  while  tr\  ing  to  decide  between  law  and  journalism  as  a career.  He 
had  been  accepted  into  the  law  school  at  Columbia  I'niversity,  but  while 
on  vacation  in  Colombia  (he  drove  from  Caracas  to  Bogota),  he  covered 
the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  between  the  M-19  guerrillas  and  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  town  of  Corinto.  The  ivsiilt  for  the  young  stringer:  front 
page  in  The  Wasbin^Um  Post.  He  immediately  pulled  his  application 
from  the  law  school  and  went  to  journalism.  After  years  of  stringing  from 
(',aracas,  where  he  also  worked  full  time  for  the  Caracas  Daily  Journal, 
de  Cordoba  was  hired  as  a reporter  for  El. Miami  Herald  (now  El  Suero 
Horii’^D  and  joined  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  19K(i.  covering  the  south- 
ern hemisphere. 


Jorge  Fontevecchia  of  Argentina  was 
forced  into  exile  by  the  military 
dictatorship  and  returned  with  the 
help  of  Carlos  Menem,  who  later  was 
elected  president  and  whose  sharpest 
critic  in  today^s Argentine  press  is 
Fontevecchia’s  Noticias. 


JORGE  FONTEVECCHIA. 

42,  is  from  Buenos  Aires  and 
what  he  calls  *’a  Giitenhergian 
family.”  It  is  not  just  a family  that 
has  profited  from  the  printing 
press;  the  Fontevecchias  have 
been  leaders  in  the  struggle  to 
bring  the  truth  to  the  public.  He 
began  his  publishing  career  at 
the  age  of  20  in  I9"S  with  a 
sports  magazine  special  edition. 

Profits  from  that  venture  led  to 
new  publications  and  a partner- 
ship with  his  father,  Alberto,  an 
expert  in  graphic  arts,  publislier 
of  sports  and  outdoor  magazines, 
and  owner  of  an  iniportant  linotype  composition  company.  Their  enter- 
prise. Editorial  Unfit , led  in  19"()  to  the  launching  of  a news  vveeklv-.  Di 
.Semana.  Its  profe.ssional  look  and  dynamic  reporting  suffered  the  wrath 
of  the  military  dictatorship  during  the  next  seven  years,  the  time  of  the 
“dirtv  war.”  Dt  Semanas  distributi(m  was  forbidden  six  times,  and  the 
publication  was  closed  in  1982  by  the  military.  In  19“'9.  Fontevecchia  was 
kidnapped  by  the  military  and  thrown  into  a clandestine  detention 
field-the  type  that  was  to  be  denounced  by  international  human  rights 
organ iziitions  with  reports  of  lO.OOO  dead  and  “disappeared”  from  191i 
to  198J.  In  198J.  he  eluded  a government  decree  ordering  his  arrest, 
escaping  to  exile  through  the  \eiiezuehui  embassy.  That  year  he  moved  to 
New  York  City,  where  the  first  of  his  three  children  was  born,  and  he 
returnetl  in  1984  to  Argentina.  Together  with  Editorial  PerfiL  .\oticias 
has  remained  iimler  attack  by  elements  seeking  to  thwart  a free  press. 
Bombs  hit  its  printing  plant  in  1992  and  199S.  This  year  tlu'  violence 
escalated  with  the  murder  of  Editorial  Perfil  photographer  Jose  Luis 
Cabezas.  who  was  handcuffed  and  set  afire  in  his  car.  \oticias  aiul 
Editoriid Pirfil  amiinw  to  publish. 


Julia  Preston.  4(),  has 
been  a correspondent  in  Mexico 
for  The  !^eiv  York  Times  for  the 
past  two  years  and  has  been  cov- 
ering Latin  America  since  her 
graduation  cum  laude  from  Vale 
L’niversity  in  1976  with  a B.A.  in 
I.jilin  American  studies.  She  cov- 
ered the  wars  in  Central 
America,  first  as  a free-lance 
reporter  for  National  Public 
Radio,  The  Baltimore  Sun.  and 
The  Boston  Globe,  which  named 
her  its  Central  America  bureau 
chief  in  1984.  Two  years  later, 
Preston  joined  The  Waslnngton  l\)st  and  headed  its  coverage  in  the  isth- 
mus until  she  was  named  its  South  America  correspondent  in  Rfo  de 
Janeiro.  Then  for  two  years  she  covered  the  L'nited  Nations  and  was  given 
the  1994  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism  Award  for  humanitarian  report- 
ing before  moving  to  Mexico  with  The  Sew  York  Times  in  1995.  Her  hus- 
band is  Sam  Dillon,  a 1992  Cabot  Prize  winner. 


Enrique  and  Hernando  Santos  Castillo  will 
share  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Gold  Medal  just  as  they  have  shared  duties 
in  their  careers  with  El  Tiempo.  a family  institution.  Both  were  formally 
educated  as  lawyers  and  were  trained  on  the  job  as  journalists.  Both 
have  spent  half  a centur;  at  El  Tiempo.  Their  careers  began  in  the  mid- 
1940s  and  the\  moved  through  various  editorial  positions  of  El  Tiempo. 
Enrique,  80.  and  Hernando,  "S,  on  two  occasions  shared  the  title  of  edi- 
tor-in-chief. Both  have  shared  honors  from  Spain  and  Colombia.  Enrique 
also  founded  and  was  first  president  of  the  main  journalists  association 
in  Colombia,  the  CTrculo  de  Periodistas  de  Bogota.  Hernando  was  promi- 
nent as  a columnist  on  Detrds  de  las  Soticias  (Behind  the  News),  and  he 
is  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  El  Tiempo.  Enrique  is  the  editor-in-chief. 


Jose  de  Cordoba,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  whose  report^  range  from  the 
U.S.  invasion  of  Panama  to  feature 
stories  about  the  lives  of  ordinary 
Panamanians,  gives  his  readers  a 
better  understanding  of  the  people  of 
the  Americas. 


The  newspaper  of  brothers  Hernando 
and  Enrique  Santos  Castillo,  despite 
constant  threats  by  the  government 
and  by  drug  cartels,  has  become  a 
bulwark  in  the  struggle  for 
democracy  in  Colombia  with 
uncompromising,  hard-hitting 
reporting  and  writing. 


Gerardo  bedoya  borrero,  55.  was  fatally  shot  six  times 
at  close  range  by  an  unknown  assailant  on  .March  19. 1997  His  editorials 
in  El  Sigh  and  El  l\us  of  Cali,  Colombia,  had  crusaded  against  the  drug 
cartels  and  corruption  in  government.  In  his  final  column,  he  had  writ- 
ten. “1  prefer  the  pressure  of  the  l'nited  Slates  to  the  pressure  of  the  nar- 
cos. 1 prefer  the  influence  of  the  gringos  to  the  influence  of  the  narco- 


traffickers. I prefer  the  interven- 
tion into  our  internal  affairs  by 
the  gringos  to  that  of  the  drug 
cartels.”  Bedova  also  served  as  a 
member  of  Omgress  in  Colombia 
and  as  ambassador  to  the 
European  Community. 

//)/'  iirih  lv  n jm'lhircd  m coop 
cra/i'Oi  tci/h  tin  (olumhui  I 
ofjiCi  of  puhltc  nfpiirs 
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Joining  the  Quest 


Last  October  in  Miami,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  (ACEi  and  its  Office  of  Minorities  in 
higher  Education  conducted  the  conference. 
“Educating  One-Third  of  a Nation:  Diversity, 
OPPORTUNITY  AND  AMERICAN  ACHIEVEMENT."  NOW  in  itS  Sixth  Veai*, 

the  conference  was  held  in  conjunction  with  yet  another  important 
meeting,  the  seventh  annual  Campus  Diversity  Initiative  (GDI)  confer- 
ence of  MCI  and  the  Ford  Foundation.  GDI  is  a foundation-supported 
partnership  with  some  2S0  colleges  imd  universities  in  the  I’.S.The  stat- 
ed goal  of  that  partnership  is  “to  promote  understanding  of  cultural 
diversity  as  a resource  for  learning,” 

Dr.  Eduardo  Manuel  Duarte,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  of 
education,  Hofstra  (N.V.)  University,  attended  the  conference  as  a mem- 
ber of  Hofstras  School  of  Education  affirmative  action  committee.  His 
narrative  chronicles  his  reflections  on  the  sessions  attended  and  on  his 
conversations  with  colleague.s. 

Duarte  and  colleague  Stacy  Smith  of  Bates  College  are  co-authoring 
a book,  Fouudatioual  Perspectives  in  Multicuitural  Education 
(Longman  Publishing). 


BY 

Eduardo  Duarte 


Using  the 
worst-case 
scenario  to 
make  his 
point,  Orlando 
Taylor  says 
that  based  on 
last  year's 
statistics 
regarding 
African- 
American 
Ph.D.s  in  math, 
it  would  take 
almost  900 
years  for  each 
of  our  3,600 
colleges  and 
universities  to 
fill  one  such 
position. 


Wednesday  Evening 

1 arrived  this  evening,  my  atten- 
dance sponsored  by  the  dean  of 
. our  college.  Sponsorship  includes 
use  of  the  school's  newly  acquired 
laptop  computer,  upon  which  I am 
recording  these  notes. 

My  charge  is  to  gather  as  much 
. information  as  possible  regarding 
. recruitment  and  retention  of 
diverse  faculty  within  the  School 
for  Education.  Our  affirmative 
. action  committee,  which  I am  rep- 
resenting, is  de\eloping  a hiring 
plan. 

This  evening  1 dine  with  col- 
leagues from  Washington  State 
University,  who  are  here  as  a GDI 
team.  .MI  (he  GDI  campus  teams  are 
attending  with  Lord  Fouiulation 
support,  and  the  Foundation  has 


organized  a separate  conference 
within  the  larger  conference  for 
GDI  participants.  I review  the  GDI 
program  and  am  convinced  its 
offerings  are  directly  related  to  my 
committee's  interests.  My  commit- 
tee's interest  in  the  affirmative 
action  plans  of  other  colleges  and 
universities  falls  in  line  with  the 
collaborative  framework  of  GDI. 

Thursday  Morning 

The  first  important  resource  I 
identify  is  the  Diversity  Web  site 
( ht  tp  i/Annv.  i n form . umd.  e dii/D  i\  er 
sity  Web),  which  has  an  information 
table  with  two  computer  terminals 
set  up.  It  is  nu  first  order  of  busi- 
ness to  \isit  it. 

The  Diversity  Web  site  creates 
resources  for  and  connections 


among  canij)us  leaders  working  on 
campus  diversity.  The  collaborative 
character  of  this  resource  falls  in 
line  with  our  committee's  goal  of 
working  with  other  diversity  teams. 
The  Web  site  will  be  sponsoring  an 
on-line  discussion  titled  "Losing 
the  Battle,  Winning  the  War?: 
Gorrective  Action  after  209  and 
Hopwood'.'  The  Web  site  has  been 
developed  by  A.\GU  and  the 
University  of  Maryland-College 
Park. 

1 visit  the  table  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  Web  site, 
helped  by  Skip  Warnick  from  the 
University  of  Maryland,  who  main- 
tains the  site.  I learn  that  GDI  col- 
leges and  universities  will  be 
uploading  their  campus  diversity 
initiative  profiles.  I surf  the 
"Institution  Profiles"  category, 
which  contains  the  diversity  initia- 
ti\e  plans  of  more  than  100 
schools.  Each  has  a contact  e-mail 
address.  The  Diversity  Web  is  clear- 
ly a wonderful  resource  for  .sharing 
information  about  programs  and 
policies. 

Then,  too,  the  site  has  work- 
rooms that  provide  a space  for 
acti\e  discussion  of  issues,  idea.s, 
and  urgent  questions.  Five  current 
workrooms  arc  devoted  to  di.stinct 
topics:  Institutional  Vision. 

Leadership  and  vSystemic  Ghange. 
Giirriculum  Transformation, 
Student  Experience  and 
Development,  and  Affirmative 
Action,  in  order  to  participate  in 
the  workrooms,  one  must  register. 
Warnick  walks  me  through  the  sim- 
ple process.  My  sense  is  that  wx)rk- 
room  participation  is  an  excellent 


way  for  us  lo  link  up  with  other 
folks  across  the  nation  who  are 
working  on  diversitv. 

Thursday  Afternoon 

1 attend  the  CDl-sponsored 
workshop  “Diversifying  and 
Developing  Faculty:  Vi'hy,  How,  and 
for  Vi'hat  Ends?*'  The  session  goal  is 
to  offer  data  and  strategies  that 
could  be  used  for  action  plans. 

Orlando  Taylor,  dean  of 
Howard  L'niversity’s  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  sa\  s 
that  the  challenges  are  coni' 
peliing  and  speak  to  the 
deplorably  low  numbers  of 
minorities  receiving  Ph.D.s. 
Taylor  says  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  raise  the  issue  of 
diversifying  the  faculty  when 
there  arc  so  few  candidates, 
Ph.D.s,  to  fill  the  positions. 
I'sing  the  worst-case  scenario  to 
make  his  point,  Ta\ior  says  that 
based  on  last  year's  statistics 
rega rd i ng  A f r i ca n • A m e r ic a n 
Ph.D.s  in  math,  it  would  take 
almost  900  years  for  each  of 
our  3,000  colleges  and  universi' 
ties  to  fill  one  such  position. 

Is  there  any  hope  for  diversi- 
fying the  faculty  in  higher  edit* 
cation?  Taylor  says  that  the 
answer  lies  within  the  coalitions 
formed  lo  address  these  issues.  As 
one  important  example,  he  points 
to  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools' 
program  “Preparing  Future 
Faculty"  as  a model  for  the  types  of 
initiatives  necessar\  if  the  numbers 
of  minority  Ph.D.s  are  lo  increase. 

Taylors  data,  taken  from  the  lat- 
est ACE  report,  indicate  that  the 
highest  minority  numbers  are  in 
the  field  of  education.  I n like  our 
colleagues  in  math,  we  in  education 
won’t  have  to  wait  centuries  to  see 
real  change.  But  there  is  a more 
important  implication:  the  ripple 
effect  through  elemeniaiw’  and  sec- 
ondary teachers,  counselors,  and 
administrators  upon  the  process  of 
education  as  it  occurs  in  the 


schools.  This  point,  though  obvious, 
is  often  overlooked  by  people  in 
higher  education  who  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  diversifying  college  and 
university  faculty  is  the  outcome  of 
a process  that  begins  in  the  schools 
when  students  of  color  are  taught 
by  role  models  who  encourage 
them  to  pursue  college  and  gradu- 
ate school. 

Garyn  .McTiglie  Musil.  senior 


i\  to  understand  the  hisior\‘  of  the 
d'HM'sity  initiatives  on  the  campus. 

Engage  the  faculty  where  they 
are.  advises  Musil.  and  avoid 
imposing  change  from  without,  e.g., 
via  an  outside  consultant  or  spe- 
cialist, a move  usually  met  with 
opposition.  The  key  is  to  create  a 
productive  dialogue  or.  better  still, 
to  facilitate  ' ..at  Musil  calls  diffi’ 
cult  diulugue.  Difficult  dialogue 


Gonzales  suggests  that  campus 
leaders  facilitate  an  institutional 
self-evaluation  on  the  meaning  of 
diversity^  one  that  revolves  around 
certain  questions:  How  do 
individual  faculty  members  and 
administrators  define  diversity? 
What  is  the  history  of  the 
institution  vis-a-vis  diversity? 
What  is  the  vision  of  the  institution 
vis-a-vis  diversity? 


research  associate,  .UQ'.  speaks  of 
the  primac\  of  patience  and  long- 
term commitment  to  the  process  of 
faculty  development.  She  likens  the 
development  of  our  colleagues  on 
diversity  issues  lo  our  own  intellec- 
tual development.  Learning  lakes 
time.  Patience  with  the  inevitable 
setbacks  and  dead  ends  is  crucial. 
We  can't  expect  dramatic  changes 
after  one  clay,  one  .semester,  or  < \en 
one  academic  year.  .More  impor- 
tantly. she  emphasizes  the  need  to 
identify  a wa\  lo  gauge  the  process. 
Monitoring  development  is  tied  to 
the  need  to  document  ail  events 
and  initiatives  that  are  geared 
toward  faculty  development. 
Docu mentation  will  produce  a tes- 
timony that  will  enable  future  facul- 


allows  for  people  lo  disagree,  to 
argue,  and  thereby  to  honestly 
engage  in  mutual  exploration  of 
complex  sociopolitical  issues  that 
challenge  the  foundations  of  our 
shared  space.  For  .Musil,  difficult 
dialogue  speaks  to  the  epistemolo- 
gy of  clivers  it  V itself  because  it 
expresses  the  unifying  potential 
that  emerges  from  discordance. 

Indeed.  Musil’s  experience  in 
faculty  development  has  lead  her  to 
conclude  that  difficult  dialogue 
inevitably  creates  “webs  of  affec- 
tion*' between  people  who  have 
become  bonded  in  this  .ky  busi- 
ness of  open  and  honest  dialogue. 
In  sum.  the  goal  of  campus  diversi- 
IV  initiatives  should  be  to  create 
occasions  for  difficult  dialogues 


amongst  faculty.  For  my  committee 
at  Hofstra,  I suspect  the  most  perti- 
nent and  difficult  dialogue  will  take 
place  over  the  implementation  of 
affirmative  action  policy. 

Alfredo  Gonzales,  assistant 
provost  at  Hope  College,  plays  off 
Musil's  points.  To  succeed,  he 
Insists,  departments  and  colleges 
must  know  where  they  stand  vis-a- 
vis  diversity.  To  structure  difficult 
dialogue  in  a meaningful  and 
productive  way,  Gonzales  sug- 
gests that  campus  leaders  facil- 
itate an  institutional  sclf-evaln- 
alion  on  the  meaning  of  diver- 
sity, one  that  revolves  around 
certain  questions: 

•How  do  individual  faculty 
members  and  administrators 
define  diversity i This  question 
must  be  asked  at  multiple  lev- 
els-deparimen  tal , co  m m i tiees, 
schoolwide,  all  levels  of  admin- 
i.siration,  between  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administration. 
Campus  leaders  can  lead  by 
debunking  myths  and  estab- 
lishing facts  about  affirmative 
action  hiring  and  progressive 
curriculum  reforms. 

•What  is  the  history  of  the 
institution  vi.s-a-vis  diversity?  A 
historical  understanding  can 
establish  patterns  of  resistance  and 
dead-end  initiatives  and  thereby 
guide  newer  faculty. 

•Vilial  is  the  vision  of  the  insti- 
tution vis-a-vis  diversity?  The  aim  is 
lo  identify  a one-,  two-,  and  five- 
year  action  plan  based  on  a con- 
sensus of  commitment,  one  that 
fulfills  ideals  of  diversity  as  articu- 
lated by  the  institution. 

Gonzales  discusses  specific 
slrategie,s  for  effectively  hiring  and 
retaining  faculty  of  color:  a depart- 
mental self-assessment  before 
advertisements  are  written  and 
placed,  one  that  produces  a benefi- 
cial clarity  of  purpose:  a recruit- 
ment process  based  on  a depart- 
ment's self-understanding  of  its 


conimitmeni  to  diversity;  a moni- 
toring list,  produced  by  each 
department,  that  documents  each 
step  of  the  hiring  process.  He  men- 
tions the  policy  paper  of  tiie 
American  Psychological  Association 
Commission  on  Kthnic  Minority 
Recruitment  and  Retention,  19%,  as 
a model  of  success. 

He  reminds  campus  leaders  in 
his  audience  that  the  burden  of  a 
diversity  initiative  lies  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  committed  to 
the  ideals  of  diversity.  In  these 
days  of  Hoi?  wood  and 
Proposition  209,  successful  ini- 
iiati\es  require  intense  effort 
and  dedication, 

I paraphrase  a short  narra- 
tive he  recalls  reading  at 
■‘Points  of  entry,”  an  exhibit  of 
immigrant  [)hotography  at  the 
Miami  Art  Museum.  “In  Italy  I 
lieard  that  tlie  streets  of 
America  were  paved  wiili  gold. 
When  I arrived  in  America,  I 
learned  that  some  of  the  streets 
were  paved,  but  some  streets,  I 
disco\ered,  were  not  paved  at 
all.  1 quickly  learned  that  I was 
expected  to  pave  these  streets.” 
Thus,  echoing  Orlando  Taylor, 
Con/iies  insists  that  the  diver- 
sity work  is  ours  to  do. 

A final  strategy  suggested  is 
the  establislimenl  of  postdoc- 
toral grants  and  targeting  of  oppor- 
tunity positions.  Several  founda- 
tions, e.g..  The  Janies  lr\iiu* 
Koiindaiion  in  California,  ha\e 
established  grams  for  the  creation 
of  po,sidocs  that  are  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  increasing  faculty  diversity. 

Friday  Morning 

Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin,  chair  of 
the  ad\isory  board  for  President 
Clintons  Initiative  on  Race,  gets  the 
plenary  session  off  to  a grand  start. 
According  to  Franklin,  the  charge 
of  the  president's  initiative  is  to 
educate  the  American  public  on  the 
history  of  race  in  the  US.  Witliout  a 
dialogue  that  leads  to  education  on 


these  issues,  Franklin  emphasizes, 
the  ideal  of  equality  will  not  be 
achieved.  For  Franklin,  educational 
institutions  are  a vanguard  for 
change  in  this  area.  Speaking  of  the 
demographic  shifts  that  have 
renewed  the  dialogue  on  race  and 
ethnic  diversity.  Franklin  declares 
that  we  should  "rejoice  in  these 
changes”  rather  than  despair. 
Continuing  yesterday’s  messages  of 
Taylor  am!  Con/.ales,  Franklin 


reminds  the  pkaiary  that  as  "people 
working  collectively  to  create  more 
inclusive  spaces,  we  are  all  iii  this 
together.” 

Mari  J.  Matsuda,  professor  of 
l^iw,  Ceorgelown  I niversity.  a high- 
Iv  regarded  scholar  in  the  field  of 
trilical  legal  studies,  speaks  of  the 
need  to  support  affirmative  action, 
to  publicize  emerging  data  that  sug- 
gests that  affirmative  action  has 
actually  raised  the  bar  in  terms  of 
expectations  of  students  and  facul- 
ty. and  that  those  higher  expecta- 
tions can  be  seen  In  both  tradition- 
al terms,  e.g.  CPAs  and  jnihlica- 
lions,  and  iioniradiiional  terms, 
e.g..  a diverse  context  that  exjiands 
us  beyond  our  taken -for- granted 


ways  of  knowing.  She  speaks,  too. 
of  educating  the  while  studeius 
whose  field  of  experiences  is  limit- 
ed, whose  capacity  for  empathy  is 
truncated  by  the  homogeneous 
educational  contexts  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  hike  Musi  I, 
Matsuda  speaks  of  the  need  to 
facilitate  the  painful  and  difficult 
dialogues  with  our  students.  The 
voice  of  persona!  experience,  she 
adds,  is  ultimately  the  most  power- 


ful vehicle  for  initiating  these  dia- 
logues. "Learning  lakes  place  in 
these  momenl.s,”  she  insists. 

She  implores  us  to  refrain  from 
defeatist  and  defensive  posuires. 
Remember  two  things,  she  asks: 
lawyers  and  judges  are  not  going  to 
settle  the  debate  on  affirmative 
action.  On  the  contrary,  politics 
will.  Flndorse  the  position;  ■'We're 
not  turning  back!”  Second,  she 
reminds  her  audience,  "Hahkc  |ihe 
Supreme  Court  Decision  upholding 
affirmative  action  in  education | 
remains  the  law-  of  the  land.'  Her 
final  point  is  most  comj)elling.  as 
many  at  the  conference  are  operat- 
ing under  the  notion  ilini  affirma- 
tive action  has  been  oiiilawed 


The  key  is  to  create  a productive 
dialogue  or,  better  still,  to  facilitate 
what  Caryn  McTighe  Musil  calls 
difticult  dialogue.  Difficult  dialogue 
allows  for  people  to  disagree,  to 
argue,  and  thereby  to  honestly 
engage  in  mutual  exploration  of 
complex  sociopolitical  issues. 


throughout  the  nation.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  reminds  us.  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Congress  continue  to 
offer  de  jure  support  of  affirmative 
action. 

As  1 sit  in  tlie  hotel  lobby  writ- 
ing the  final  entry  of  my  chronicle, 
a gentleman  sits  down  in  the  chair 
next  to  my  table.  He  is  Hispanic,  a 
university  president.  Speaking 
about  the  conference,  he  expresses 
his  disappointment  that  we 
appear  to  he  doing  business  as 
usual.  Dialogue  about  diversity, 
presentations  of  data,  policy, 
etc.,  although  important  parts  of 
the  struggle,  leave  us.  he  feels,  at 
an  uncomfortable  and  perhaps 
unproductive  level  of  superfi- 
ciality. The  conference,  he  sug- 
gests. did  not  address  the 
“uncon.seious  cultural  dashes’' 
between  ethnic  and  racial 
groups  that  are  spawned  from 
misunderstanding  and  igno- 
rance ahmii  our  differences. 
Genuine  knowledge  clashes,  he 
adds,  are  an  inevitable  and  ncc- 
es.sary  [)ari  of  the  dialogue  that 
would  create  a real  comm  uni- 
ty-” una  fain  ilia.” 

Epilogue 

Reflecting  back  on  that  last 
conversation,  I realize  that  diversity 
initiatives,  insofar  as  they  are  gen- 
uine vehicles  for  eliaiige,  must 
inevitably  produce  and  attend  to 
conflicts,  clashes,  and  discordance. 
Change  is  painful,  unsettling,  and 
unpredictable.  lUii  to  ignore,  sup- 
press. or  to  silence  the  difficult  dia- 
logues that  we  must  initiate  is  to 
shortchange  tlie  meaning  of  diver- 
sity and  to  undermine  the  ojiporiii- 
niiy  that  will  emerge  when  a mar- 
keiplace  of  ideas  and  lifestyles  is 
established  in  liigher  education. 
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Broward  (lonimnniti  (Jollege 

Oasis  of  Intematimal  Culture 


BY  Roger  Deitz 
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SOUTH  Florida,  a Spanish  aicjm  or  Hispanm  slhnavi 
IS  IN  NO  WAY  extraordinary.  T1h‘  llispaiiic  popnhidon  of 
iliis  region  has  grown  sieadiK,  wiih  mam  Laiin  AimTican  e\p.i* 
iriaies  seeking  to  establish  iheiiisehes  and  their  families  m the 
Sunshine  State. 

Broward  Conimuniiy  College  opened  its  doors  in  I^)()0.  housed  in 
buildings  formerly  used  b\  the  \a\al  Air  Station  at  the  Fori 
Uuderdalc/I  lolly  wood  International  Airport,  moving  three  years  lain-  to 
its  first  permanent  building  in  I)a\ie.  what  is  now  the  Central  (!ainpiis 
Within  that  sanie  decade  of  the  'bOs.  just  as  the  colk^ge  was  (le\elopmu 
and  growing,  nearly  260.000  Ciihan  refugees  landed  on  south  Florida's 
shores. 

Many  immigrants  knew  then  as  ihe\  know  mm  that  a good  edncaiinn 
is  the  first  step  that  they  or  their  children  nuisi  take  to  become  successful 
and  prosperous  In  this  country. 

In  tills  issue.  Broward  Community  (aillege  takes  its  place  on  the 
Hisl)anic  Outlm)k  Honor  Roll  for  {)ro\iding  the  promise  of  a hetUT  lih*  lor 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  diverse  students  it  has  ser'.ed. 

“One  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  in  Hispanic  countries  is  the  high 
value  placed  on  education,”  .says  a Broward  brochure,  adding  that  this 
emphasis  on  learning,  both  in  Spain  and  in  l/aiin  America,  has  \ielded 
“one  of  (he  worlds  richest  and  most  impressive  liieraiw  iradiiioiis.’  and 
recalling  the  pronouncemeni  of  Ciihan  patriot  and  poet  Jose  Marti  that 
knowledge  is  the  direct  path  to  personal  freetlom 

College  I’resideni  Willis  N.  Holcombe  reiterates  Marti  s message  in  uel 
coming  Hispanic  studems,  assuring  them  that  at  Browarti  (Y)iuimmii\ 
College  they  will  encounter  a “friendly  atmosphere  and  cotufo.'iahle  emi- 
ronnient"  in  which  to  pursue  an  education,  “oiitstaiidiiig  oppommiiies." 
“excellent  faeultv.”  and  programs  of 'superh  nualiu  " 

Holcombe  promises  that  Hisjianie  studeiiis  at  BC.(!  will  encounter  pro 
fes.sors  who  are  interested  in  getting  to  know  them,  a learning  einiron- 
mem  where  lhe\  will  feel  welcome  and  at  home,  and  a coniforiahle  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  learn,  and  sire.sses  that  ■die  B in  BCC  also  siaiuK  lor 
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bienvenidos!” 

Hardworking  students  will  find  another  reward  for  their  efforts  at 
Broward  Community  College.  A 1996  survey  by  the  Florid^’. 
Department  of  Education  revealed  that  earnings  of  those  with  ?.n 
associate  of  science  degree  were  more  than  $4,000  a year  higiier 
than  the  earnings  of  bachelor’s  degree  graduates  of  universities  in 
the  state  system.  It  appears  that  associate’s  degrees  deliver  certain 
technical  skills  that  are  being  demanded  by  employers  in  today’s 
marketplace.  The  study  also  projects  iliat  by  the  year  2000,  five  out  of 
six  new  jobs  will  require  technical  training  of  the  type  found  at  com- 
munity colleges. 

For  most  of  its  tenure,  Bmwurd  Community  College  has  been  edu- 
cating students  with  technical  programs  such  as  dental  assisting  and 
nursing.  Now  it  has  created  new  degree  categories-such  as  environ- 
mental science  technology,  multimedia  technology,  biomedical 
equipment  engineering  technology,  and  cardiovascular 
technology-to  help  provide  a means  of  entiw  into  new  job  categories 
that  arc  short  of  skilled  professionals. 

BCCs  Aviation  Institute,  located  on  its  vSeuth  Campus,  boasts  a 
100  percent  placement  rate  for  aviation  maintenance  management 
graduates.  The  Institute  also  offers  pilot  training  and  aviation  man- 
agement courses. 

Computer  networking  is  one  of  todav  's  fastest  growing  fields;  thus 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSTITUTION: 

Broward  Community  Collcj'C 

LOCATION: 

225  E.  Las  Olas  Boulevard 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  53301 
(954)  475-8500 

*Campuses  in  Davie,  Coconut  Creek.  Pembroke  Pines, 
and  Fort  Lauderdale 

ESTABUSHED: 

1959 

ENROLLMENT: 

Total  this  term:  25,007 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

■ Two-year  Associate’s  Degree 
; Certificate  Programs 

TUmON: 

■ $ 39  per  credit  hour.  Florida  residents 
$145  per  credit  hour.  Noti-residctus 

I 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

Full-time  327 
Part-time  570 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS: 

Radiation  Therapy  Technology 
Health  Services  Management 
Computer  Science  Technology 
Ho.spitality  and  Tourism  Management 

INTERNET  (Web  site)  ADDRESS: 
http-yAvww.broward.cc.fl.us/ 


offers  an  associate  of  science  degree  for  neiworkmu  '•pcci.iliM'- 
that  prepares  a student  for  the  dailv  maiiueiiaiue  aiul 
of  recent-generation  networks,  among  them  Novel  .mil  niuihm.m 
Windows 

Of  course.  B(X  also  offers  programs  m ilireet  re'-pi'iiM-  !i>  'he 
local  economy  According  to  the  tireau'r  Ion  I .uuieuLili  i tto.i-i 
jind  Msitors  Bureau.  6 2 millmn  lourisis  viMied  the  ,in  .i  l.iM  .o 
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with  expenditures  totaling  $3.4  billion.  Not  surprisingly,  one  of  the 
E3C  academic  options  is  its  hospitality  and  tourism/iravel  manage- 
ment degree  program.  Industry  insiders  and  the  US.  Bureau  of  Labor 
expect  travel  and  tourism  to  grow  by  more  than  18  percent  through 
the  year  2000. 

Broward's  courses  of  study  which  Irave  drawm  more  than  one  mil- 
lion students  over  its  lifetime,  include  career-based  degree  programs, 
university-transfer  degree  programs,  one-year  certifiate  programs, 
and  advanced  certificate  programs. 

More  than  95  percent  of  BCG's  associate  of  science  degrce  gradu- 
ates are  employed  in  a field  related  to  their  major  area  of  study,  or 
are  continuing  their  education.  The  school  trains  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  allied  health  workers  and  nursing  professionals  in 
Broward  County,  and  100  percent  of  county  law  enforcement  officers, 
who  attend  courses  at  the  Criminal  Justice  Institute,  located  at  the 
Central  Campus. 

Adding  to  its  impressive  list  of  accomplishments,  BCC  is  first  in 
the  nation  in  the  number  of  academic  scholarships  awarded  to  its 
Honors  Institute  Graduates.  Broward’s  Honors  Program  has  been 
rated  among  the  top  five  in  the  nation  for  the  past  12  years,  and  the 
Brain  Bowl  team  is  the  only  team  to  win  five  consecutive  state  cham- 
pionships. 

The  school  began  in  1959  when  the  Florida  Legislature  authorized 
the  establishment  of  The  Junior  College  of  Broward  County.  The  fol- 
lowing autumn,  with  an  enrollment  of  701  students,  the  college  offi- 
cially opened  its  doors,  A name  change  to  Broward  Junior  College 
took  place  in  1968,  and  another,  to  Broward  Community  College,  in 
1970. 

Currently,  Broward  Community 
College  occupies  three  main  campuses: 

The  Central  Campus,  renamed  the  A. 

Hugh  Adams  Central  Campus,  honoring 
its  third  president;  The  Nortii  Campus  on 
Coconut  Creek  Boulevard  in  Coconut 
Creek;  and  the  Judson  A.  Samuels  South 
Campus  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  in 
Pembroke  Pines.  The  Center  for  Health 
Sciences  has  its  administrative  offices  on 
Southwest  Davie  Road  but  offers  courses 
at  ail  three  campuses.  Off-campus  facili- 
ties include  the  Downtown  Center  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  where  the  college  has  its 
administrative  offices,  the  North  Area 
Office  of  Business  and  Industry  Sendees, 
and  Tigeriail  Lake,  which  is  leased  for 
various  instructional  and  recreational 
puq)oses. 

In  recent  years,  the  campuses  have 
undergone  extensive  renomions.  making 
them  more  accessible  to  stutlems  with 
disabilities;  the  first  phase  of  a library 
expansion  lias  been  completed:  and  the 


Center  for  Health  Sciences  Education  initiated  a physical  tlien 
assistant  “distance  education”  program  via  an  interactive  vk 
hookup  with  Edison  Community  College  in  Fort  Meyers. 

Out  of  more  than  100  nominees,  the  school's  award-winn 
HIV/AIDS  Prevention  Education  Program  was  selected  for  study 
HELP  (Health  Education  and  Leadership  Program),  part  of 
National  Association  of  Student  Affairs  Admini,strators  in  Ilig 
Education. 

BCC’s  sophisticated  Buehler  Planetarium,  located  on  its  Cen 
Campus,  is  Broward  County's  only  full-servicc  space  theater.  ‘ 
facility  features  a Zeiss  M1015  star  projector  plus  the  lat 
audio/visual  technology,  and  offers  many  entertaining  and  educaii 
al  programs  for  Broward  residents  of  all  ages. 

A boon  to  the  local  community,  the  school  annually  generi 
$200  million  in  local  business  volume.  Each  year  BCC  emi)lo\ 
spend  $*^8  million  of  disposable  income  in  liic  region.  More  i 
2.000  of  those  employees  are  Broward  County  residents. 

Broward  is  a veritable  oasis  of  international  culture,  with 
international  students,  many  of  them  from  Mexico,  Cuba.  Pm 
Rico,  Colombia,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Spain,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Argent 
Ciiile.  El  Salvador,  Nicanigua,  Panama,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica 
the  25,007  students  enrolled  this  semester,  jnsi  under  18  percent 
Hispanic. 

Viliether  Hispanic  students  wish  to  feel  at  home  or  to  discover 
lost  roots  of  home,  Broward  beckons. 
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Renriiig  vP  His 
HwimllUc 

Goes  out  with  Pull  Hormrs 


Since 
Pacheco’s 
return  in  ’95, 
an 

astonishing 
array  of 
changes  has 
been 

implemented 
-changes 
designed  to 
improve 
Highlands’ 
academic 
standing  and 
its  service  to 
students. 


ombining  vision  with  a 
workmanlike  altitude  and 
quiet  effectiveness,  John 
Pacheco,  retiring  academic 
vice  president  at  New  Mexico 
Highlands  University,  has  molded  a 
rewarding  career  from  an  unselfish 


willingness  to  help  educational 
institutions  achieve  success. 

Much  of  that  career  has  been 
spent  as  the  de  facto  second-in- 
command,  but  Pachecos  original 
tenure  VMIIU  began  with  12 
years  as  an  instructor,  a post  from 


which  he  went  on  to  become,  at  age 
3.^,  one  of  the  youngest  full  profes- 
sors at  the  university. 

Pacheco,  a native  of  New 
Mexico,  then  worked  his  way 
through  promotion  after  promo- 
tion, attaining  top-level  interim 
positions  of  academic  dean,  gradu- 
ate dean,  registrar,  and  acting  pres- 
ident. 

At  the  request  of  NMHU 
President  Selimo  Rael,  Pacheco 
rejoined  NMHU  two  years  ago  as 
interim  vice  president,  a post  that 
carried  heavy  responsibilities  and 
a heavy  workload.  Pacheco  accept- 
ed both  without  complaint  and  now- 
says  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  being 
in  that  role  and  relished  all  the 
challenges  and  experiences  that 
came  with  it. 

And  he  relishes  the  accomplish- 
ments made,  laider  Pacheco's  lead- 
ership, an  astonishing  ariay  of 
changes  were  implemented- 
changes  designed  to  improve 
Highlands'  academic  standing  and 
its  service  to  students.  Since 
Pacheco's  return  to  Highlands  in 
'95: 

• A second  language  require- 
ment was  added  to  the  Highlands 
core  curriculum,  making  it,  he 
says,  "probably  one  of  the  better 
cores  in  the  country." 

• A full-fledged  di.stance  educa- 
tion program,  one  which  incorpo- 


Pacheco’s  proudest  moment  took 
place  much  earlier  in  his  career, 
back  in  the  early  ’80s  when  he 
awarded  a baccalaureate  degree  to 
one  of  his  greatest  role  models-his 
toother.  ‘'She  had  raised  12  of  us.”  he 
said,  “and  then  she  had  gone  on  to 
respond  to  our  challenges.” 


rated  interactive  television  technol- 
ogy, was  developed  and  introduced, 
making  NMHU  programs  available 
throughout  the  state. 

• External  academic  program 
pacts  were  signed.  Along  with  the 
developing  Rio-Highlands  Learning 
Center,  these  pacts  make  it  far  more 
convenient  for  students  in  several 
New  Mexico  communities  to  earn 
their  degrees. 

• The  academic  structure  at 
NMHU  was  reorganized  to  improve 
function  and  efficienq. 

• Two  new  graduate  programs, 
one  in  English,  one  in  media  arts 
combined  with  computer  sciences, 
were  developed  for  introduction 
this  semester. 

• An  Academic  Center  for 
Excellence  (ACE)  was  introduced. 
Aimed  at  improving  student  reten- 
tion and  student  success  rates,  the 
ACE  center  includes  an  improved 
delivery  svstem  for  tutorial,  coun- 
seling, support,  and  advisement 
services. 

• Improving  writing  and 
improving  critical  thinking  were 
targeted  as  chief  goals  across  the 


curriculum. 

• Student  recruitment  efforts 
were  refocused  to  attract  and  work 
with  prospective  students  from 
northern  New’  Mexico. 

• Initial  work  was  done  to 
improve  assessments  of  student 
outcomes. 

• After  expensive  w’ork  by  facul- 
ty and  administration,  the  yellowed 
pages  of  the  NMHU  faculty  hand- 
book are  being  retired  and 
replaced  by  a streamlined  and 
revised  edition. 

• A faculty  salary  model  was 
developed  to  assist  in  addressing 
equity  issues. 

Was  anvihing  left  undone?  Well. 
Pacheco  would  like  to  sec  some 
improvement  in  the  area  of  faculty 
development,  an  interest  that  stems 
from  his  many  years  as  a faculty 
member.  Even  after  retirement,  he 
will  retain  faculty  status,  having 
been  honored  with  the  status  of 
faculty  emeritus,  a distinction  con- 
ferred by  the  NMHU  board  of 
regents  only  to  individuals  who 
have  provided  exceptional  service 


to  students  and  the  institution. 

As  honored  as  he  was  on  that 
occasion,  says  Pacheco,  achieving 
faculty  emeritus  status  pales  in 
comparison  to  a proud  moment 
that  took  place  much  earlier  in  his 
career. 

That  moment,  he  recalled,  was 
the  one  back  in  the  early  '80s  when 


he  awarded  a baccalaureate  degree 
to  one  of  his  greatest  role  mod- 
els-his mother. 

‘She  had  raised  12  of  us,”  he 
said,  “and  then  she  had  gone  on  to 
respond  to  our  challenges." 

Graduation  day  in  general,  he 
says,  never  fails  to  put  a smile  on 
his  face  and  in  his  \m  soul.  When 
he  sees  a student  stride  boldly 
across  the  stage  to  accept  his  or 
her  diploma,  he  claims  he  feels 
almo.st  as  if  the  student  is  his  own 
son  or  daughter. 

“It  is  rewarding  to  see  the 
changes  in  the  timid  young  man  or 
woman  coming  from  high  school, 
the  changes  during  the  process  of 
four  or  five  years,  re.sulting  in  w'hat 
is  still  for  me  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing parts  of  the  year-commence- 
ment." 

The  usually  serene  and  even- 
handed  Pacheco  seems  giddy  as  lie 
talks  about  his  pride  in  watching  a 
student  evolve  from  a clueless  and 
sometimes  severely  unprepared 
first-year  student  to  a college  grad- 
uate. 

“It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see 
these  graduates  face  the  world 
armed  with  a new  self-esteem,  con- 
fidence. and  dignity.”  said  Pacheco 
with  a. sease  of  .satisfaction, 
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A FEW  YEARS  AGO  WHEN 
THE  RECURRING  DISCUS- 
SION ABOUT  PRAYER  IN 
OUR  SCHOOLS  WAS  AGAIN 
ERUPTING,  AN  OBSERVER  HAD  AN 
INTERESTING  COMMENT.  HC  Said. 

“There  will  always  be  prayer  in  our 
schools-as  long  as  we  leach  maihc- 
matics." 

A while  paper  released  by 
Education  Secretary  Richard  Riley 
contains  some  food  for  ihonghl  for 
educators  and  others  interested  in 
encouraging  Hispanic  students  to 
go  to  college.  The  title  sums  up  its 
message  well:  Mathematics  Equals 
Opportunity. 

The  findings  are  relevant  to 
Hispanics.  A national  survey  con- 
ducted recently  for  the  .National 
Action  Council  for  Minorities  in 
Engineering,  Inc.  (NACME)  found 
that  9.^  percent  of  Hispanic  parents 
expect  their  school-aged  children 
to  go  to  college,  and  83  percent  of 
the  Hispanic  children  themselves 
said  they  want  to  go  to  college. 
Ilow  can  these  expectations  and 
hopes  best  be  fulfilled? 

One  an.swer,  the  report  finds,  is 
for  Hispanic  .students  to  lake  rigor- 
ous mathematics  courses  in  high 
school,  particularly  algebra  I and 
geometiw.The  study  also  found  that 
students  who  take  algebra  in  the 
eighth  grade  are  more  likely  to  lake 
advanced  mathematics  and  science 
courses  in  high  school:  students 
who  lake  such  courses  are  substan- 
tially more  likeh  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege than  are  those  who  don't. 
Moreo\er,  students  who  lake 
advanced  mathematics  and  science 


The  (]ase  fer 
Earlv  Algebra 


courses  increase  career  opportuni- 
ties for  themselves  in  the  sciences 
and  technology. 

Drawing  on  statistics  from  the 
National  Educational  Longitudinal 
vStudy  (NELS),  the  white  paper  notes 
that  83  percent  of  students  who 
took  algebra  1 and  geometry  in 
high  school  went  on  to  college 
whereas  onl\  3b  percent  of  stu- 
dents who  didn't  take  them  went  on 
to  college.  Rirther.  “Students  from 
low -income  families  who  took  alge- 
bra 1 and  geomelr\  were  almost 
three  limes  as  likely  to  attend  col- 
lege as  those  who  did  not.  Vi1iii(‘  ~1 
percent  of  low-income  students 
who  took  algebra  1 and  geometry 
went  on  to  college,  onh  r percent 
of  low -income  students  who  did 
not  lake  algebra  1 and  geomelr\ 
went  on  to  college.”  Also.  90  per- 
cent of  low -income  students  who 
lake  trigonomeliw  go  on  to  college, 
and  ”9  percent  of  those  who  lake 
chemistry  do  so. 

On  the  down  side,  onh  nb  per- 
cent of  low-income  students  take 
algebra  I and  geomeliw,  onh  10 
percent  take  trigonomeliy  and  onh 
33  percent  lake  chemistry. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  N.AtiMl. 
survey,  00  percent  of  Hispanic  stu- 
dents in  the  fifth  through  eighth 
grades  said  they  planned  to  drop 
mathematics  as  a subjeci  as  soon 
as  lhe\  were  able  to.  In  addition, 
only  jurcent  of  the  minority  .stu- 
dents in  the  fifth  tlirough  eighth 
grades  “recognized  lliat  if  lhe\  did 
not  lake  algebra,  lhe\  would  not  be 
able  to  take  (»ther  luathemaltes 
courses  in  the  future.” 


The  white  paper  stresses  the 
importance  of  making  algebra  a 
part  of  the  middle  school  curricu- 
lum. It  notes  that  some  progress  is 
being  made  and  that  enrollment  in 
algebra  courses  in  middle  school  is 
increasing.  In  1996,  25  percent  of 
eighth  graders  reported  taking 
algebra  compared  to  20  percent  in 
1992.  About  20  percent  of  Hispanic 
eighth  graders  reported  taking 
algebra  in  199b.  Students  who  take 
algebra  in  the  eighth  grade  open  up 
the  possibility  of  taking  more 
ad\anced  mathematics  and  science 
courses.  The  stud\  notes  that  about 
bo  percent  of  the  .students  who  lake 
calculus  in  high  .school  had  taken 
algebra  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Completing  algebra  1.  geometry, 
and  other  mathematics  courses  in 
high  school  not  only  increases  the 
chances  that  a student  will  be 
admitted  to  a college,  it  also  opens 
up  career  j)o,ssibilities  that  would 
be  closed  to  those  with  a limited 
mathematics  background.  Although 
that  limitation  can  he  overcome 
througli  postsecondary  school 
courses  and  even  self-study,  it  is  to 
the  student's  advantage  in  terms  of 
lime,  monev.  and  opportunity  to 
lake  mathematics  courses,  espe- 
cially algebra  1 and  geonietrv,  while 
in  high  school. 

Parental  involvement  is  critical. 
The  .N.VC.ML;  studv  reported  that  9t 
percent  of  the  students  said  that 
their  parents'  advice  was  important 
in  deciding  what  thev  studied  in 
school.  Teachers  are  also  pivotal:  88 
percent  of  simlenis  said  that  their 
leac^lel^■  advice  was  iinpf}rlanl. 
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Given  the  significance  of 
parental  involvement,  the  report 
outlines  a number  of  .steps  parents 
can  take.  Among  other  thing.s,  it 
suggests  that  parents  insist  that 
their  children  enroll  in  algebra  I,  or 
a similarly  demanding  course  that 
includes  fundamental  algebraic 
concepts,  in  the  eighth  grade.  And 
later  on,  parents  would  do  well  to 
encourage  their  children's  enroll- 
ment in  more  advanced  math  and 
science  courses  in  high  school  .so 
that  they  can  keep  all  of  their 
future  options  open. 

Matimnatics  Equals  Ol)jx)rtunty 
contains  other  points  of  interest, 
including  a discussion  of  projects 
under  way  across  the  country  to 
improve  the  mathematics  curricu- 
lum. It  provides  a u.seful  list  of  refer- 
ences. .\  g(jvcmment  publication,  the 
while  paper  is  not  copyrighted  and 
may  be  freely  distributed.  It  is  av'ail- 
able  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
wvvw.ed.gov./pub.v'matlt/  in  a hyper- 
text vei-sion. 

When  reproduced  with  a laser 
printer,  the  31’page  document  has  a 
puhlication-t|ualily  appearance, 
l-diicalors  and  others  imeresled  in 
the  success  of  Hi.spanic  students 
might  wish  to  distribute  the  docu- 
ment lo  teachers,  counselors,  and 
parents. 

Dr.  McUamler  is  a professor  at 
(rcoi’ue  .^fason  t ntrersitr 


Trustees  Pressing  far  Change 


BY  Jeff  Simmons 


''Everyone 
agrees  that 
government  has 
a function  in 
ptfblic 
education.... 
Iftve  fail  in 
education,  ti  e 
fail  evety where. 
That  has  to  be 
the  most  urgent 
priority.  I am  as 
passionate 
about 

education  as 
Mayor  Giuliani 
is  about  crimel' 

Herman  Badillo,  vp, 
CUNY  Board  or 
Trustees 


Herman  Badillo  paces  ihe 
confines  of  his  law  office 
high  above  a midiown 
Manhailan  avenue,  anx- 


iousl\  gesturing  as  he  ticks  off  pro- 
posid  after  proposid  on  how  tlie  City 
l'ni\ei'sity  of  New*  York  must  embrace 
change  in  order  to  succeed. 


.\s  \ice  cliairnian  of  Cl  NYs 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  68'year-old 
Badillo  has  spearheaded  dramatic 
reforms  over  the  last  year,  an  evolu- 
tion that  will  come  to  include  a new 
chancellor  at  the  helm  of  the 
nations  largest  urban  university, 
fresh  blood  to  o\ersee  several  of 
the  systems  ca,nptises.  and  tougher 
standards  for  students. 

“Its  niy  crusade,”  says  Badillo, 
one  of  two  Latino  members  on 
Cl  NY's  board  and  one  of  New  York 
City  .Mayor  Rudolph  Ciulianis  trust- 
ed advisers. 

“Everyone  agrees  that  govern- 
ment has  a function  in  public  edu- 
cation.. . If  we  fail  in  education,  we 
fail  everywhere.  That  has  to  be  the 
most  urgent  priority.  I am  as  pas- 
sionate about  education  as  Mayor 
Ciiuliani  is  about  crime.” 

.\nd  like  (liuliani’s  fervent 
assault  on  crime,  Badillo  has 
mounted  an  insiders  attack  on  a 
system  that-in  many  eye.s-has  suf- 
fered from  years  ol  decline,  tuition 
hikes  daunting  to  many  students,  a 
surge  iti  part-time  faculty,  and  a 
de.struction  of  standards.  New  \ork 
(lo\ernor  Oeorge  Pataki  and 
(iiiiliani  echoed  the  chorus  of 
attacks,  with  the  mayor  declaring  it 
was  time  to  ’ upgrade  standards 
and  promote  accountability  in  the 
higher  ediicaiioii  system” 
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The  teacher  certification  tests 
administered  in  February  1997 
showed  alarming  results:  while  84 
percent  of  white  students  in  CUNY’s 
teaching  programs  passed  the  tests, 
only  35  percent  of  Hispanic  students 
did  so.  And  at  City  College,  only  23 
percent  of  Hispanic  students  passed. 


Tue  criticisms  escalated  even  as 
Cl'XY  celebrated  successes-ihe 
drumming  up  of  Sl.5  billion  for 
campus  capital  improvements,  and 
the  forging  of  ties  with  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  to 
improve  incoming  students  acade- 
mic  performance. 

Cl'NY  has  appointed  an  interim 
chancellor,  Christoph  Kimmich.  to 
replace  Dr.  W.  Ann  Reynolds,  who, 
after  weathering  months  of  tempes- 
tuous criticism,  fled  New  York  for  a 
position  at  the  helm  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham.  Kimmich.  age  58  and 
a historian,  came  to  the  interim 
post  from  Brooklyn  College,  where 
he  was  provost  and  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs.  A nationwide 
search  for  a permanent  successor 
is  e.vpected  to  stretch  on  for  a year. 

.As  it  does,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities across  the  nation  are  looking 
to  CUNY  as  they  grapple  with  simi- 
lar educational  dilemmas  and 
chart  their  own  futures.  Cl.NY 
trustees  say  they  hope  to  seize  the 
occasion  to  improve  opportunities 


for  all  students,  but  they  acknowl- 
edge that  the  demand  is  more 
pressing  for  the  systems  booming 
Black  and  Latino  populations. 

Edith  Everett,  who  has  been  on 
the  r-member  board  of  trustees  for 
two  decades,  says  that  "CUNY  has 
to  catch  its  breath  and  assess  the 
totality  of  the  institution,  the 


strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all  the 
parts,  and  be  sure  that  it  under- 
stands what  its  mission  is.“ 

Higher  education  experts  say 
that  the  opportunity  is  ripe  for 
CUNY  to  position  itself  as  a "key 
driver”  of  the  economy  in  the 
region. 

"It  has  never  really  in  a system- 


atic way  made  it  \ery  clear  to  gov- 
ernmental and  business  leaders  in 
the  City  of  New  York  how  important 
it  is  to  produce  a well-educated 
workforce,”  says  Joshua  Smith, 
director  of  New  York  University's 
Program  in  Higher  Education  and 
former  chancellor  of  California's 
community  college  system.  CUNY 
would  have  a chance  to  turn  itself 
around.  Smith  says,  "if  the  will  were 
there  to  provide  some  of  the  essen- 
tial funding." 

Baddlo.  for  his  part,  says  that 
the  system  must  decide  whether  the 
long-standing  "open  admissions” 
policy  needs  to  be  adjusted.  "Its 
time  for  an  evaluation  of  everyihing 
we  re  doing  because  we  have  a 
completely  new  board,”  he  says.  "It 
is  probably  the  best  opportunity  in 
the  past  30  years  to  reevaluate  the 
mandate  of  the  city  university.” 

Those  changes  will  affect  more 
than  205.000  students  enrolled  in 
the  CUNY  system,  which  is  com- 
prised of  10  senior  colleges,  six 
community  colleges,  a technical 
college,  graduate  school,  law 
school,  and  an  affiliated  school  of 
medicine.  The  campuses,  situated 
throughout  the  city's  five  boroughs, 
are  largely  attended  by  students 
from  poor  families,  many  of  whom 
arri\e  academically  unprepared  for 
college  work  and  with  poor 
English-speaking  skills. 

The  open  admissions  poliq.  in 
place  since  1%9.  means  that  CUNY 
is  legally  bound  to  accept  all  stu- 
dents. as  long  as  they  have  acquired 
a high  school  diploma  or  an  equiv- 
alent. 

.Mam  of  those  unprepared  stu- 
dents must  be  hastily  shuttled  into 
remedial  courses,  which  can 
stretch  o)i  for  \ears.  Badillo  main- 
tains that  at  some  campuses,  such 
remedial  offerings  were  disguised 
b\  names  such  as  "deselopmental 
and  compensatory  courses.”  But  the 
result''  were  the  same:  students 
were  spending  too  nuich  time 
acfiuiring  skills  that  they  should 
ha\e  learned  in  high  school. 


“We  need  lo  know:  Arc  kids 
rcudy  to  go  to  college?”  says 
Budillo,  whose  father  was  a teacher 
in  Puerto  Rico.  “We  have  lo  know 
what  the  facts  are  when  students 
arrive.”  This  is  why  some  trustees, 
led  by  Badillo,  are  proposing  an 
entrance  exam,  “lis  our  hope  that 
we  will  base  a skills  assessment 
test  for  community  colleges  and 
senior  colleges  to  evaluate  the 
(legrt*e  lo  which  students  are  ready 
lo  do  college  work.” 

Bill  trustee  K\erell  is  concerned 
about  the  hardship  some  students 
could  experience  as  a result.  She 
points  out  that  roiighh  half  of  the 
system's  first-year  students  are  lim- 
ited English  proficient. 

“An  entrance  exam  can  ser\e 
more  than  one  function:  it  can 


serve  the  function  of  a diagnostic 
lest,  or  it  can  he  used  as  a gale  lo 
keep  out  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents,” says  F.verelt- 

If  they  score  poorly,  students 
will  no  longer  he  able  lo  expect 
years  of  remediation.  On  one  CINV 
campus.  Baruch  College,  remedial 
classes  have  gone  the  way  of  slate 
chalkboards.  At  others,  there  will 
be  “crash  remediation”  courses  lo 
gel  students  quickly  up  to  snuff. 
This  is  likely  to  have  a heavy  impact 
on  minority  students,  particularly 
those  with  limited  Hnglish  skills. 

Badillo  acknowledges  the 
expected  criticism  suggesting 
iineiiual  treatment,  responding:  “As 
a Puerto  Rican  who  came  here  not 
knowing  how  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage. and  worked  my  wa\  up. 


graduated  |from|  City  College,  I 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  a racist 
who  is  against  Black  and  Latino 
students.” 

Badillo  recently  aired  a sharp 
criticism  of  Cl'NY  profes.sors,  whom 
he  accused  of  passing  students 
along  and  allowing  them  to  gradu- 
ate with  higher  grades  than  they 
had  earned. 

He  labeled  the  trend  a practice 
that  has  worsened  because  of  a 
“fear  of  African-American  and 
Puerto  Rican  students.  Teachers 
don't  want  to  flunk  them,”  he  says, 
adding  that  “ihai's  not  helping 
minority  students.  The  value  of  a 
diploma  has  been  watered  down." 

“If  soil  speak  to  the  business 
comimiiiily  privately,  they  tell  you 
that  Cit\  I niversity  students  are  not 


up  to  par.  They  won't  say  it  publicly 
because  they  don't  want  to  be 
accused  of  being  racist." 

The  path  lo  earning  a diploma 
is  about  to  change,  too,  for  many 
students.  CL'.NV  was  enveloped  in 
controversy  in  May  after  it  became 
known  that  students  at  Hostos 
Community  College  in  the  Bronx 
were  able  to  graduate  without  pass- 
ing a writing  exam. 

Dr.  Reynolds  insisted  that 
Hostos.  a bilingual  school  in  the 
Bronx,  was  the  only  campus  to 
allow  this,  hut  then  trustees  learned 
that  other  community  colleges  con- 
ferred degrees  on  students  who 
didn’t  pass  the  test.  Students  have 
fought  the  change. 

But  trustees  dug  in  their  heels 
e\en  more  passionately  when  they 
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learned  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Hostos  students  who 
then  took  tlte  test-all  but  13  of  the 
12S.  to  be  exaci-failed.  More  than 
three  quarters  of  Hostos'  students 
are  Latino. 

The  revelation  shook  Badillo, 
also  for  personal  reasons,  because 
he  was  behind  the  creation  of  the 
school  three  decades  ago  when  he 
served  as  the  Bronx  Borough  presi- 
dent. Badillo  had  sought  to  help 
students  in  an  economically 
depressed  area,  where  Spanish- 
speaking students  had  scant 
opportunity  to  succeed  in  col- 
lege because  they  were  not  flu- 
ent in  English. 

“I  saw  a lot  of  Puerto  Rican 
students  who  dropped  out." 
Badillo  says.  '*1  felt  1 had  to  do 
something  so  we  can  overcome 
this  handicap.”  He  still  is  a pro- 
ponent of  bilingual  education, 
saying  that  what  Hostos  now 
needs  is  new  leadership  and 
tougher  standards.  “1  want  all 
colleges  to  have  such  clear  stan- 
dards [that I when  students  go 
out  to  get  a job,  they  can  get  a 
job  in  the  labor  market  toda\." 

It's  the  same  mission  that 
colleges  within  the  system  are 
vowing  to  pur.sue. 

Matthew  (ioldstein.  president 
of  Bernard  .M.  Baruch  College  in 
Manhattan,  already  has  ended 
his  school's  remedial  program 
and  says  that  he  will  now  require 
students  to  produce  Scholastic 
.Vssessment  Scores.  gi\ing  Baruch 
the  distinction  of  becoming  the  first 
CI  NV  college  to  reiiuire  them. 

But  this  has  raised  concern  that 
poorer  students  who  want  to  attend 
the  college  won’t  be  able  to  afford 
the  e.xam  and  lest  preparation 
classes. 

(ioldstein.  rumored  to  be  a seri- 
ous candidate  for  Ct  \V  chancellor, 
recenth  said  at  a .Manhattan  gath- 
ering that  r.l  NY  needs  a major 
overhaul,  one  that  would  toughen 
entrance  retjuirements  at  all  le\els. 
particularly  those  at  the  system's 


top  colleges.  But,  he  says,  the  need 
for  change  goes  far  beyond  college 
walls. 

“.\  transformation  needs  to  be 
done  from  the  time  a student  enters 
school-at  kindergarten  and  first 
grade-through  the  collegiate  years. 
We  are  an  urban  school  system  and 
an  urbmi  higher  education  sy.stem, 
and  we  are  presented  with  chal- 
lenges that  non-urban  systems  don't 
have.”  (ioldstein  says. ‘Anything  that 
we  do  at  City  Lni\ersity  in  a dra- 
matic way  is  going  to  be  analyzed 


and  criti(iued." 

Trustees  also  are  studying  ways 
to  improse  the  system's  low  gradua- 
tion rale  of  1.1  percent  after  two 
years,  to  stave  off  tuition  hikes, 
w Inch  have  nearly  doubled  costs  for 
the  average  .student,  and  to  beef  up 
the  ranks  of  full-time  faculty,  which 
show  a decrease  of  I()  percent. 
NVl  s Smith  says  that  this  has  had  a 
debilitating  effect,  particularly 
hurting  those  siudenls  who  need 
a.ssistance  only  to  find  none  avail- 
able. 

'When  you  h;ue  faculty  who  are 
increasingly  part-time  rather  than 
full-time.  \ou  have  a situation  in 


which  students  might  not  even  have 
the  chance  to  even  sit  down  with  a 
faculty  member.  The  contract  that 
the  university  has  with  adjuncts 
does  not  require  them  to  keep 
office  liours;  that's  not  part  of  the 
package.”  says  Smith,  who  previ- 
ously worked  on  three  of  C,L'NV's 
campuses. 

The  reforms  come  as  New  York 
State’s  Board  of  Regents  takes  a 
close  look  at  Cl'NY  and  as  ilie  state 
moves  to  set  standards  for  teachers. 
Cl'NY  schools  have  produced  trou- 


bling rate.s  of  failure  as  legions  of 
its  students  fail  teacher  certifica- 
tion tests.  The  state  is  demanding 
that  City  College,  for  one.  reverse 
this  downward  spiral  or  risk  the 
loss  of  certification. 

review  of  the  iiunibers  shows 
an  eveti  deeper  problem:  that 
greater  numbers  of  Latino  students 
might  he  enrolling  in  teacher  edu- 
cation jirograms.  hut  far  fewer  leave 
with  sufficient  skills  to  earn 
leach  IT  certification.  In  New  V)rk 
(,iiy,  roughly  ".800  teachers  do  not 
hold  appropriate  artificalion  aiul 
are  using  temporary  licenses.  (A 
point  to  mj|(‘  is  that  (d  the  (i.-t(>0 


teachers  hired  l)y  the  city’s  Board  of 
Education  in  1996, 1 ~"9-  2T5  per- 
cent-were  Cl'NY  graduates.) 

The  teacher  certification  tests 
administered  in  February  1997 
showed  alarming  results:  while  84 
percent  of  white  students  in  CUNY’s 
leaching  programs  passed  the  tests, 
only  35  percent  of  Hispanic  stu- 
dents did  so.  ,\nd  at  City  College, 
only  23  percent  of  Hispanic  stu- 
dents passed,  according  to  an  inter- 
nal status  report  supplied  to  the 
board  of  trustees  in  September. 

“Some  of  our  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  are  in  serious 
need  of  rethinking,  refurbish- 
ing and  reorienting.”  says 
Goldstein.  “We  still  have  a 
number  of  spots  in  universities 
that  need  to  be  bolstered.” 

Yet  even  as  CUNY  faces 
major  change,  it  still  enjoys  a 
positive  perception  in  the  pub- 
lic’s eye.  A poll  by  the 
Quinnipiac  College  Polling 
Institute  this  fall  disclosed  that 
68  percent  of  taxpayers  con- 
tended that  the  university  is 
either  “very  good”  or  “fairly 
good  '-and  more  than  half  said 
they  would  recommend  it.  But 
even  with  lit  is  knowledge, 
trustees  say  that  the  .system 
needs  a new  focus  and  liiai  it  is 
at  a pivotal  crossroads. 

“We  want  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  come  to  CUNY."  says 
Badillo.  “We’re  going  to  work  to 
bring  it  up  to  date  so  that  when  you 
are  given  a diploma,  it  will  guaran- 
tee you  will  be  something  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.” 


Trustees  also  are  sttidying  uays  to 
improfve  Uje  ^tem^s  low  graduation 
rate  of  2.2  percent  (fter  two  years:  to 
stave  off  tuition  hikes,  which  have 
nearfy  doubled  costs  for  the  average 
student;  and  to  beef  up  the  ranks  of 
full-time  faculty,  wlM  show  a 
decrease  of  16  percent. 


LCAPERSHIP 


BY  Joyce  Luhrs 

'1  am  returning 
to  the 

experience  of 
the  plastic  arts 
as  a medium  of 
the  fight  that  I 
am  involved  in. 
The  arts 
represent  a 
language  and 
afarmfor 
attaining 
sentiments 
across  social 
sectors  and 
trying  to 
express  them 
...as  in  the 
publishing  of 
books,  articles, 
and  all  those 
languages  and 
forms  that 
permit 
reaching  the 
conscience  and 
heart  of  men 
and  women!’ 

Adolfo  P^rez 
ESQUIVEL,  Nobel 
PEACE  Prize  winner 


ik  'V 


Adolfo 

Perez  Esquivel 


Trained  as  an  architect 
AND  SCULPTOR,  ADOLFO 
PEREZ  ESQUIVEL  TAUGHT 
AT  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
PRESTIGIOUS  UNIVERSITIES  IN 

LATIN  America.  He  served  on  the 
Faculty  of  .Architecture  of  the 
.National  I'niversity  of  Plaza  and  the 
School  of  Art  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
Azul.  He  presented  extensively  at  art 
expositions  of  sculptures,  dra\vini>s, 
and  paintinj^s.  He  pave  up  his  love 
of  teaching  in  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  the  non-violent  human  rights 
movement. 

Adolfo  Perez  H,s([uivel 
has  championed 
human  rights  in 
Argentina 

Lfor  more  \ 

than 


twenty  years  and  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1980.  He  has 
spent  much  of  his  life  challenging 
the  injustices  of  his  country’s  gov- 
ernment during  a period  of  right- 
wing  repression  and  leftist  terror- 
ism, enduring  torture  and  imprison- 
ment. 

In  1976,  a military'  junta  seized 
power  in  Argentina,  sharply  curtail- 
ing political  activity  and  crushing 
opposition.  Human  rights  groups, 
including  Perez  Hsquiveis  Servicio 
Paz  y justicia  (SERPAJ),  an  interna- 
tional peace  and  social 
justice  organiz.ation 
based  in  Buenos 


-f  r-f  - 


missing  believed  to  have  been  tor- 
lured  and  killed  by  military  or 
police  forces. 

Risking  arresl,  he  joined  the 
demonstrations  of  Las  Madres  de  la 
Plaza  de  Mayo,  a group  of  home- 
makers who  gathered  weekly  in  the 
center  of  Buenos  Aires  to  protest 
the  disappearance  of  their  loved 
ones  and  friends.  These  demonstra- 
tions continued  until  1984.  when 
the  newly  elected  civilian  go\- 
ernment  acknowledged  that  the 
previous  regime  had  illegally 
imprisoned  or  executed  some 
9,000  citizens. 

Perez.  Esquivel  described  the 
lO^Os  as  a difficult  and  traumat- 
ic period  for  the  villages  of  Uitin 
America  because  of  the  installa- 
tion of  military  dictatorships 
that  carried  out  grave  violations 
of  human  rights,  including  tor- 
ture, disappearances,  persecii- 
lions,  assassinations,  and 
destruction  of  property  in  a 
move  to  silence  all  criticism  of 
the  government. 

He  believed  that  receiving 
the  .Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  a 
useful  instrument  that  helped 
the  villages.  “This  was  impor- 
tant for  opening  a space  before 
international  opinion,  for  hear- 
ing the  voice  of  those  without  a 
voice.  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
contributed  to  this  fight  to  regain 
the  participation  of  the  town  in 
democracy.  With  this  comes  a 
recognition  of  the  fight  of  the  vil- 
lage in  defense  of  the  human 
rights.”  he  said. 

While  he  has  served  as  the 
founding  secretary-general  of  SHR- 
P.\|  since  he  has  also  fought 
the  cause  of  the  “desaparecidos.” 
those  who  have  disappeared,  and 
their  families,  and  has  supported 
non-violent  demonstrations  in 
Brazil.  Paraguay,  Ecuador,  and 
other  I^itin  American  nations  under 
military  rules. 

Perez  Estiuivel  clearly  has  a gift 
for  bringing  together  people  of  ail 
social  backgrounds  and  ages.  He 


firmh  believes  that  postsecondary 
institutions  should  include  training 
in  human  rights  that  creates  criti- 
cal consciousness  and  a correct 
discernment  between  the  “real 
courage"  and  the  “anti -values."  He 
said,  “It  is  important  that  the  train- 
ing not  be  treated  separately.. .but 
along  with  the  social,  cultural,  atid 
political  aspects  in  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy." 


He  added,  “Young  people  in 
Argentina  and  all  of  Latin  America 
are  discovering  their  social  and 
individual  rights.  Through  SERPAJ 
and  other  organizations  of  human 
rights,  we  are  expanding  the  cam- 
paign, mobilizing,  doing  conscious- 
ness-raising work,  and  speaking  in 
schools,  town  centers,  and  universi- 
ty organizmions.  But  fundamentally 
the  conscience  of  the  young  people 
is  the  testimony.  P.ach  one  brings 
what  he  or  she  encounters  and  can 
contribute  to  a more  just  and 
humane  society.” 

Even  students  in  the  I nited 
States  can  gel  involved,  showing 
their  solidarity  with  the  causes  of 
human  rights  by  looking  at  what’s 


happening  in  their  own  areas.  “It  Is 
very  important  that  they  sec  their 
own  problems  in  the  society  that 
they  live  in  and  develop  a culture  of 
solidarity.  The  societies  are  very 
designated  for  individualism,  and  it 
is  necessarv*  to  develop  a sensitivity 
of  solidarity  that  all  can  contribute 
to  the  construction  of  societies 
Ithat  are]  more  just  and  humane," 
said  Perez  Esciuivc! 


He  was  very  clear  in  his  mes- 
sage that  students  from  the  L'nited 
States  need  to  come  to  Argentina  to 
understand  and  work  together  with 
people  from  Latin  America.  Several 
students  from  the  l’nited  States 
have  interned  with  SERPAJ  for  peri- 
ods of  six  months  to  a vear,  work- 
ing with  at-risk  children,  in  the 
human  rights  movement,  or  in 
neighborhoods. 

“You're  one  of  us.  You're  our 
daughter,"  Sarah  Schoellkopf  was 
told  as  she  spent  the  siimituT  of 
1996  working  in  Buenos  Aires  with 
l^is  Madres  de  la  Plaza  de  Mayo,  a 
human  riglits  groiq)  related  to  SER- 
P.\J  and  based  in  the  same  building 
as  Perez  Estiiiivel’s. 


A junior  at  the  lime,  attending 
Connecticut  College.  Schoellkopf 
had  spent  a semester  in  the  fall  in 
Buenos  Aires  with  the  Council  on 
International  Educational  Excluuigc. 
“I  was  always  interested  in  human 
rights  and  community  service.  This 
seemed  a good  way  for  me  to  be 
involved  in  the  Buenos  Aires  com- 
munity," she  said. 

Schoellkopf  was  struck  by  the 
warmth  shown  her.  “They  were 
exceedingly  kind  to  me.  and  1 
always  wanted  to  help  more.  V^lien  I 
went  back,  I really  understood  the 
complexities  they’re  working  under 
in  the  human  rights  area  in 
Argentina." 

She  pointed  out  that  Perez 
Esquivel  and  the  mothers  believe 
this  is  their  destiny.  “Both  the  moth- 
ers and  Perez  Esquivel  are  so  hum- 
ble, decent,  and  good.  They’ve  done 
all  these  amazing  things  for  the 
human  rights  movement  that  have 
impacted  the  whole  world.  They 
accept  this  as  their  destiny. .what 
they  were  put  on  this  earth  to  do." 

During  her  stay,  Schoellkopf  got 
an  up-close  view  of  how  the 
Argentine  government  operates  by 
attending  conferences,  petitioning 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  even 
marching  with  Perez  Esquivel  and 
the  mothers  in  the  nonhern  pan  of 
the  country. 

Schoellkopf’s  experience  and 
her  status  as  a L’.S.  citizen  also 
helped  her  colleagues  in  Argentina. 
She  noted  tluit  the  Madres  would 
always  say.  “Keep  in  touch.  You  can 
help  hy  writing  letters  and  be  heard 
because  of  your  l.S.  citizenship," 

“Plus,  I think  that  we  can  bring 
a different  perspective  for  dealing 
with  organizjitions.  A lot  of  different 
organ iziUions  exist  in  the  l!.S„  and 
we  have  a good  knowledge  of  how 
to  work  with  people,  along  with 
good  organizational  skills,"  she 
said. 

As  a student  at  American 
I'niversity,  Noha  Waihsnaider  stud- 
ied the  many  issues  facing  Latin 
Americans,  but  tliey  did  not  come 


He  was  vety  clear  in  his  message  that 
students  from  the  United  States  need 
to  come  to  Argentina  to  understand 
and  work  together  with  people  from 
Latin  America.  Several  students  from 
the  United  States  have  interned  with 
SERPAIfor  periods  of  six  months  to  a 
year,  working  with  at-risk  children,  in 
the  human  rights  movement,  or  in 
neighborhoods. 


Adolfo  Perez  Esquivel  receives  Connecticut  Colleges  Presidential  Award  from  Sarah  Schoellkopf. 


L 


into  focus  until  she  experienced  violent  activism,  economic  oppres- 
them  first-hand  in  Argentina.  “I  sion  as  a human  rights  violation, 

interned  with  SERPAJ  and  learned  the  role  of  the  L’.vS.  in  Latin 

what  non-violent  activism  means.  I American  development,  and  count- 
learned  the  true  meaning  of  non-  less  other  issues  related  to  the 


7/  allows  students  to  see  the  news 
that  does  not  make  the  local  or 
international  papers,  and  t brings 
them  closer  to  the  reality  of 
people’s  lives.” 

Ni^HA  WAIBSNAIDER,  FORMER  SERPAJ  INTERN 


work  of  NGOs  (non-governmenta! 
organizations].  I developed  my 
understanding  of  the  issues  and  my 
ability  to  contribute  to  these  strug- 
gles,'’ she  said. 

Waibsnaider  agreed  with 
Schoellkopf  that  working  with  a 
human  rights  organization  in 
another  country'  gives  people  a 
different  perspective  of  the 
world.  “It  allows  students  to  see 
the  news  that  docs  not  make  the 
local  or  international  papers, 
and  it  brings  them  closer  to  the 
reality  of  people's  lives. 
Moreover,  it  can  broaden  their 
perspectives  by  providing  alter- 
native paradigms,”  she  said. 

Schoellkopf  was  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  Perez.  Escjuivel  to 
Connecticut  College  a few  years 
ago  to  present  his  message  that 
“with  rights  come  rcsponsibili- 
lie.s."  On  his  trip  to  the  I'niled 
States,  PeVez  Esquivel  spoke  at 
several  universities  about  the 
progress  of  democracy  in  Latin 


America.  “Today,  they  say  that  Latin 
America  has  democracie.s,  but  the 
reality  shows  that  many  problems 
exist  as  far  as  human  rights  and 
that  these  democracies  are  more 
ceremonial  than  real.  It's  impor- 
tant-collaboration with  universities 
In  the  U.S.  It  is  nec  essary  to  exam- 
ine the  possibility  of  inve.stigating. 
working  together  on  diverse  prob- 
lems concerning  human  rights  to 
Improve  and  construct  democracy." 
he  said. 

Now,  Perez  Esquivel  talks  about 
wanting  to  return  to  the  artistic 
roots  that  impacted  and  shaped 
him:  “1  am  returning  to  the  e.xperi- 
ence  of  the  plastic  arts  as  a medi- 
um of  the  fight  that  1 am  involved 
ill.  The  arts  represent  a language 
and  a form  for  attaining  sentiments 
across  social  sectors  and  trying  to 
express  them. ...as  in  the  publishing 
of  books,  articles,  and  all  those  lan- 
guages and  forms  that  permit 
reaching  the  conscience  and  heart 
of  men  and  women.”  ^ 
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Carlos  de  la 
Concha,  who 
received  his 
bachelor’s 
degree  from 
National  when 
he  was  still  a 
bank  teller,  is 
the  person 
who  suggested 
that  Banamex 
look  into  the 
Global  MBA 
program.  He  is 
now  a division 
director  for 
Banamex  and 
responsible  for 
three 
northwest 
states  of 
Mexico. 


Technology  is  changing  llic 
way  the  world  does  busi- 
ness-making goods  and 
services  available  any- 
time, anywhere.  And  technology  is 
reshaping  the  workforce-making 
constant  training  and  frequent  job 
changes  the  norm.  To  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  an  international 
business  community,  .National 
I'niversity,  based  in  San  Diego,  cre- 
ated its  Global  MBA  program. 
Fourteen  hank  executives  from 
Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico 
(Banamex)  are  now  enrolled. 


Courses  for  this  Global  MBA  arc 
delivered  primarily  through  CD- 
ROM.  The  program  offers  a solu- 
tion to  students  in  other  countries 
who  are  unable  to  spend  the  IS  to 
20  months  in  the  I nited  States  nor- 
mally required  to  complete  an 
ad\’anced  business  degree. 

Bach  CD  includes  its  own  spe- 
cific Help  section.  All  video  lectures 
display  the  text  simultaneously  to 
facilitate  understanding  by  students 
for  whom  Hnglish  Is  a second  lan- 
guage. Inlike  a live  lecture,  stu- 
dents can  replay  the  lectures  as 


often  as  necessar\  to  ensure  that 
they  grasp  the  concepts  and  theo- 
ries. Kach  CD  includes  graphics, 
diagrams,  small  quizzes,  and  addi- 
tional reading  and  case  studh^s. 
and  is  a stand-alone  graduate-level 
business  course. 

“Vi’e  have  relationships  with 
Hanard  and  Yale, ' explained  Carlos 
de  la  Concha,  division  director  for 
Banamex  in  Tijuana,  “and  we  used 
to  send  one  or  two  of  our  execu- 
tives to  those  institutions  so  they 
could  work  on  their  MB.\-but  they 
would  have  to  be  gone  from  their 


jobs  and  their  families.  .National 
L^niversily  was  the  only  university 
that  could  deliver  a quality  MBA 
program  to  our  e.xecutives  that 
allowed  them  to  complete  the 
courses  without  having  to  leave 
their  work  or  homes," 

Banamex  is  more  than  100 
years  old  and  is  the  largest  bank  in 
.Mexico,  When  Banamex  came  to 
National,  the  firm  v;as  interested  in 
a scheduled  pace  to  the  courses 
and  wanted  the  students  to  do  their 
“studying"  on  site  at  the  bank  facil- 
ity. Ramon  Corona,  international 
marketing  director  for  Nuuonal, 
lives  in  Tijuana  and  helped  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  where 
Banamex  supplies  the  computers 
and  the  server  and  National  over- 
sees the  technology  links  that  place  • 
the  program  directly  into  its  sites. 

“Banamex  requested  periodic 
.Cte  visits  from  professors  to  facili- 
tate some  of  the  discussion  and 
case  studies  and  asked  that  some 
case  studies  be  customized  specifi- 
cally for  its  industry,"  said  Corona. 
*‘We  were  able  to  provide  a pro- 
gram specifically  tailored  to 
Banamex." 

Patricia  Potter,  Banamex's  vice 
president  of  educational  services, 
said  that  international  expansion, 
particularly  in  Mexico,  is  important 


to  National  University  for  several 
reasons. 

“The  university  could  not  insi.st 
that  its  sttidents  study  international 
expansion  as  a strategic  business 
option  and  not  pursue  that  strategy 
itself,"  said  Potter. 

“As  an  educational  institution 
committed  to  infusing  diversity  and 
a global  perspective  into  its  ctir- 


riculum  and  learning  strategics. 
National's  only  academically  honest 
alternative  was  to  move  as  speedily 
as  possible  into  the  stream  of  glob- 
al education,”  she  said.  “As  a matter 
of  economic  survival,  tlie  reasons 
are  simple:  new  markets,  a broader 
reach,  a way  to  become  and  remain 
more  competitive,  and  an  avenue  to 
access  unique  sources  of  intellectu- 
al capital.  If  one  were  to  shrink  the 
population  of  the  world  down  to 
100,  only  one  individual  would  have 
a university  education.  Simply  put. 
international  expansion  repre.sents 
the  largest  new  source  of  students.'’ 

The  case  study  method  provides 
a practical,  comprehensive  model 
of  real-life  busine;s  management. 
The  first  three  courses  at  Banamex 
were  taught  by  professors  from 
National.  The  next  seven  courses 
have  been  “delivered"  to  the  stu- 
dents via  the  stand-alone  CD-ROMs. 
The  final  two  courses  include  an 
international  study  project  and  a 
general  field  study. 

Courses  cover  traditional  sub- 
jects  such  as  accounting,  finance, 
and  statistics  as  well  as  specialized 


courses  related  to  global  marketing. 
The  traditional  format  of  the  class- 
room has  been  transformed  from 
the  lecture/textbook/di.scussion 
approach  to  the  realm  of  the  virtual. 
Banamex  describes  the  courses  as 
“rigorous  and  rich  with  multicultur- 
al assignments”  designed  to  expand 
a student's  global  business  skills 
and  comprehension  of  the  profound 
impact  f)f  technology  on  the  busi- 
ness world. 

There  is  no  "class  schedule  " 
since  students  work  at  their  own 
time.  Vihat  is  scheduled  are  the  dis- 
cussion groups  and  test.v  Cla.ss  dis- 
cussions occur  in  chat  rooms 
across  time  zones  and  with  stu- 
dents from  other  countries.  The 
reading  and  text  assignments  are 
the  same;  the  process  of  submitting 
a paper  is  via  e-mail,  and  the  way 
in  which  profes.sors  send  their 
comments  and  grades  is  through 
an  Internet  connection.  Tlie  cours- 
es are  also  “hot  linked"  to  niiilllple 
sources  on  the  Web. 

“National  I'niversify’s  philoso- 
phy of  access,  relevance,  speed,  and 
cost  applies  not  oiiK  to  tho.se  who 


%s  a matter  of  economic  survival, 
the  reasons  are  simple:  new 
markets,  a broader  reach,  a way  to 
become  and  remain  more 
competitive,  and  an  avende  to 
access  unique  sources  of 
intellectual  capital.  Simply  put, 
international  expansion  represents 
the  largest  new  source  of  students." 

PATRICIA  POTTER,  VICE  PRESID'.;NT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES,  National  University 


**So  far,  the  program  has  far 
exceeded  our  expectations. 
Banamex  students  have  been  able 
to  take  information  from  the 
classes  and  put  it  right  to  work  at 
the  hank.  We  have  already  saved 
money  because  of  those 

initiatives.’’  ckRLos  de  la  concha, 

DIVISION  DIRECTOR,  BANAMEX 


attend  our  20  learning  centers  in 
California  hut  to  our  students  in 
Mexico  as  well,”  said  Dr.  Jerry  C. 
Lee,  president  of  National 
I niversity,  adding  that  students 
from  all  countries  have  been 
attending  the  university  since  its 
inception. 

De  la  Concha,  who  received  his 
bachelors  degree  from  National 
when  he  was  still  a bank  teller,  is 
the  person  who  suggested  that 
Banamex  look  into  the  Global  MBA 
program.  As  a division  director  for 
Banamex,  he  is  responsible  for 
three  northwest  states  of  Mexico. 

‘This  is  a pilot  program  for  us,” 
said  de  la  Concha.  “If  this  goes 
well,  we  will  be  signing  up  a lot 
more  of  our  executives.  Banamex, 
like  many  other  leading  financial 
institutions,  strives  to  develop  its 
executives.  vSo  far,  the  program  has 
far  exceeded  our  expectations.” 


Banamex  students,  he  said,  liave 
been  able  to  take  information  from 
the  classes  and  put  it  right  to  work 
at  the  bank.  “We  have  already  saved 
money  because  of  those  initiatives.” 
In  addition  to  Banamex, 
National  L’niversity  has  established 
formal  educational  agreements 


with  students  in  Portugal,  Turkey, 
Monaco,  Chile.  India,  China,  and 
Ecuador.  The  university  believes  its 
Global  MBA  program  is  the  only 
program  of  its  kind  that  combines 
the  use  of  digital  distance  educa- 
tion technologies,  including  video- 
tape, CD-ROM,  the  Internet,  the 


Vi’orld  Wide  Vieb,  and  video  telecon- 
ferencing. 

Students  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  Global  MBA  Program 
receive  a L'.S.- accredited  masters 
degree  in  business  administration 
from  National  University.  National  is 
accredited  by  the  Western 
.Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
(WASC),  the  California  Commission 
on  Teacher  Credentialing  t^  TC), 
and  the  National  League  .jr 
Nursing  (NLN). 

With  an  open  admi.ssions  policy, 
applications  to  National  University 
are  accepted  year-round,  and 
approval  takes  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  The  University  considers  a 
student’s  previous  academic 
record,  professional  experience, 
and  educational  objectives  when 
revit wing  applications,  - 
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Mountains,  Lakes,  and  just  South  of  the  Canadian  border 


BY  Roger  Deitz 


OOKING  FOR  A SCHOOL  OK  THE  BF.ATF.N  PATH^  ONI  THAI  PUIS 
YOU  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS  WHEN  YOU'RE  NOT 
ATTENDING  CLASSES  IN  THE  GREAT  ACADEMIC  iNDJiORS^ 


How  aboul  a iiniversiiv  siuiaicd  dose  lo  top'raied  rfcTeaiional  areas 
for  all-season  extracurrinilar  aciivuies.  far  from  die  hustle  and  hustle  of 
big  city  life? 

look  no  more.  Platisburgh  Slate  I rii\ersit\  of  New  ^ork  tformerh 
SUNY-Plallsbiirgh)  in  the  North  roiintry  of  upper  New  ^ork  Stale  offers  all 
dial  and  more.  No  matter  the  season.  Plattsburgh  Stale  siudeiits  en)o\  the 
scenic  natural  wonders  of  the  (‘.hamplain  Valley,  an  area  that  is  a I N -des- 
ignated biosphere. 

Then  there’s  value.  In  a bJO"  Miiwe\.  \tofwy  niaga/iiie  rated  Idaitsburgh 
Stale  liniversily  one  of  liie  top  ID  best  college  buys  among  northeastern 
inslltulions.  AcadeniicalK  i peaking.  high  standards  are  kept  for  faciiilv 
and  students  in  a caring  and  supporii\e  atmosphere  on  a b(‘aulifull\  land- 
scaped. nieliculmisly  well-kept  canijui''  that  eii)o\s  a svmbioiK  relation- 
ship with  its  host  comnumily  Finally  Plattsburgh  Slate  acli'eK  seeking 
lo  enlarge  its  minority  and  Hispanic  student  census  anti  to  di\tTsif\  its 
campus  population.  .Ml  this  creates  a unitpie  profile  for  this  Hisluniic 
Outlook  Honor  Roil  honoree.  the  limpire  Male’s  hesi-kepl  secret  in  higher 
education,  Plattsburgh  State  I mversiiy  a four-\ear  Sl'M  I ni\ersil\ -system 
school  of  dislinelion. 

Fur  those  who  cannot  place  the  locale.  Plallslnirgh  is  north  nf  .Vihain 
on  the  New  York  Thruway  extension  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Nortlmay  It's  situated  on  the  wi-slerii  sliore  of  Lake  (diamplain.  less  tliaii 
one  hour’s  drive  from  Like  Placid.  Wliiielace  Mountain.  Hnrlmgion.  Vi. 
and  the  Green  Mountains  That  make''  its  location  a paradise  for  ski 
enlhu.sia.sts.  the  .snow  isn’t  falling,  ilieres  hiking  and  cainjmig  m the 
nearby  Adi rondacks,  Plallshurgh  is  miLs  south  of  the  Catiadiaii  border 
and  hm  an  hour’s  drive  from  Montreal,  which  puls  PlaUsbiirgh  .State  siu- 
denis  just  a whim  awa\  from  \isiinig  .mother  counti\  and  sampling  the 
rich  Freneh  Qiiebecois  culinre 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 
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Then  there’s  the  historical  richness  of  the  Champlain  Valley 
region  itself.  Benedict  Arnold  conducted  a very  successful  campaign 
in  1776  at  nearby  Valcour  Island  on  Lake  Champlain  that  stalled  the 
British  invasion  of  New  York  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  piece 
of  information  is  more  than  a Jeopardy  quiz  show  question-The  War 
of  1812  ended  just  off  Plattsburgh's  shores  on  Lake  Champlain  in 
what  was  the  last  naval  battle  between  the  I nited  Stales  and  Great 
Britain.  A treasury  of  historical  manuscripts  about  these  events 
resides  in  the  Feinberg  Library  along  with  chronicles  of  other  local. 
New  York,  and  Canadian  historical  l■'^■enls. 

Most  Plattsbuqgh  State  students  (06  percent)  are  New  York  State 
residents.  Approximately  900  first-year  and  600  transfer  students 
enroll  each  fall,  which  brings  the  undergr.idutiic  enrollment  total  to 
about  5,400.  Of  all  undergraduate  sludents,  nOO  hail  from  more  than 
a dozen  foreign  countries,  and  that  diversity  is  incrca.sing.  Afr’can 
Amedcatis  account  for  i percent  of  the  199(>  enrollment,  ana  at  pre- 
.sent  llispanics  represent  2 percent.  Female  .students  outnumber 
males  by  14  percent. 

At  the  llth  annual  fall  faculty  breakfast  in  August,  university 
President  Horace  A.  Jud.son  pronii.scd  that  diversity  would  be  a major 
initiative  for  1997-98:  "1  agree  with  a grovAng  conscns.is  that  we  can- 
not have  a college  of  the  highest  quality  without  iliverse  student  bod- 
ies, faculty,  and  staff."  He  added.  "If  our  p:ust  efforts  have  not  prov  Id- 
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ed  the  de^ircd  result,  we  must  try  more  effective  approaches,  sonu 
that  have  proven  successfid  at  other  places 

"This  past  academic  yrsr.  we  had  several  noleworiln  accomplish 
meiils,  and  we  started  several  important  initiatives  ilu't  augur  well  fo 


our  strong  future.  We  have  strong  positive  reactions  to  our  new 
recruitment  materials  and  our  marketing  efforts.  We  enlarged  our 
merit  scholarship  programs  for  oui-of-vStuic  and  international  stu- 
dents. I think  the  implications  of  these  initiatives  for  our  o\'  rail 
enrollment  and  student  dhersily  are  obvious.  We  (tope  these  initia- 
tives will  have  significant  positive  impacts  on  our  fall  OS  class.  (|uan- 
titatively  and  qualitatively.” 

A bright  new  initiative  that  ties  the  iiniversitv  even  closer  to  its 
host  community  is  the  inirodiKtion  of  Coinmiinitv  Service 
Scholarships  at  Plattsburgh  Stale.  For  the  current  school  year. 
Plattsburgh  Siate  University  offered  10  scholarsliips  with  a coniniiim- 
ty  service  emphasis.  Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Dormitorv 
Income  Fund  and  the  Plalisburgh  College  Foundation.  SI. 000  in 
tuition  assistance  and  S 1,510  toward  on-campus  room  rent  wdl  he 
given  in  exchange  for  a students’  commitment  to  work  12-ls  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  academic  year  at  a nonprofit  agenev  wlilim 
the  community.  The  service  scliolarships  complement  the  colleges 
new  strategic  plan  that  calls  for  an  increase  in  service  opportunities 
for  students. 

Plattsburgh  Stale  students  already  enioy  a close  relationship  with 
their  host  town.  Students  are  welcome  in  this  community  of  to.ono 
people  and  app,.eciaied  for  what  they  contribute  to  its  edueaiional. 
cultural,  economic,  and  social  vitality.  In  return,  contributions  from 
community  friends,  alumni,  and  local  businesses  and  corporations 
allow  the  university  to  award  more  than  vS-40(U)()0  to  stiidenis  annu- 
ally in  scholarships  and  grams.  A $"  million  endowment  Mippnris 
one  of  the  largest  private  scholarsliip  funds  in  the  SI  NY  system. 

Plattsburgh  offers  more  than  SO  acu' 


boundary  is  the  Saranac  River  The  modern  complex  consists  of  5S 
buildings  spread  acros.''  5oo  acres  of  land  that  provides  an  impres- 
sive setting  for  both  academic  and  e.Mraairriculur  pursuits.  The  aca- 
demic complex,  the  heart  ol  the  campus,  consists  of  Feinberg  Library, 
the  Vngeil  College  Center,  \okuni  Communications  Hall,  the  Myers 
Fine  Arts  Building,  and  the  Kehoe  .Administration  Building.  The  cam- 
j)us  residential  and  recreational  areas  are  near  the  academic  com- 
plex, bordering  and  overlooking  the  Saranac  River  and  nearby  Field 
House  complex 

On  campus,  the  Plattshurgh  Stale  Art  .Museum  contains  a collec- 
lion  of  more  than  a. Sou  w(n  ks.  offering  a fuliv  developed  profession- 
al visual  arts  experience  for  college  and  commuiiiiy  visitors.  Feinberg 
Library,  the  nevve.si  campus  building,  is  dedicated  to  ilie  memorv  of 
Slate  Senator  Beiijaiiim  Frmberg,  a Plattsburgh  resident  vvho  in  FMS 
Sponsored  legislation  to  create  the  Sl‘^^'  .system  The  library  houses 
sOO.OOO  volumes,  suhsenbes  to  periodicals,  and  acce.sses  ()0 
electronic  databases.  It  provides  seating  for  I..300  siudents  and  facili- 
ty. Campus  activities  abound  v\uh  more  than  00  student  organi/mions 
representing  various  uiliurai.  .social,  academic,  and  recreational 
intercsts- 

Pluttsburghs  ov\n  multi  mi*dia  presenration  CD-ROM  is  due  out 
soon.  Tile  di.se  will  be  (iistnlHiied  to  high  .schools  and  community 
colleges  "aiionwide  and  will  Imk  its  Web  site  to  the  colleges  home 
page  The  presentation  mchides  15  pages.  IS  photos  :iml/or  graj>hic 
dtanems.  10  audio  clips,  and  four  video  segments.  .As  the  saying  goe.s. 
a good  secret  is  hard  to  keep  ISpecially  in  the  digital  age. 


i demic  undergraduate  programs  in  liberal 
I arts,  science,  business,  and  professio:  ul 
studies.  IntemsHps  provide  students  wtili 
practical  experience  in  their  fields  of 
study.  Plattsburgh  also  participates  in  an 
extensive  network  of  study  abroad  pro- 
grams and  sponsors  unique  foreign  study 
options  of  its  own  ihroitgli  Canadian 
Studies,  Latin  American  Studies,  and 
I International  Business.  There  is  a popii- 
I Jar  SummCT  French  Immersion  Program 
I in  Canada.  A SUNY-Quebec  University 
I Exchange  program  with  a consoriium  of 
Quebec  universities  has  been  in  effect  for 
a number  of  years.  There  are  semesier- 
j and  year-ln-residence  programs  at  host 
I universities  in  Montreal,  Quebec  City, 
Ottawa,  and  Toronto.  Similar  programs 
' established  for  foreign  study  in 
Argentina,  Australia,  Clillc,  Uruguay,  and 
England. 

The  Plaitsbrngh  Stale  campus  is  bor- 
i/md  00  three  skks  by  a pleasant  resl- 
dfintial  neighborhood,  and  Its  eastern 


First  Grads  from  Penn  State  Migrant  Program 


The  CAMP 
program  was 
launched  at 
Penn  State 
with  a $1.5 
million  grant 
from  the  U.  S. 
Department 
of  Education 
to  provide 
programs 
that  would 
help  migrant 
youths  begin 
college 
careers.  The 
grant  was 
one  of  only 
six  awarded 
in  the  nation 
and  the  only 
one  on  the 
East  coast. 


When  (Juilk‘rnu)  Alui/.ar 
wa.s  in  elemeiiiary 
school,  he  carried  the 
flag  of  Mexico  in 
parades  and  other  public  cere- 
■ monies.  List  month,  (iuillernio  car- 
ried honors  of  another  kind  as  one 
of  the  first  graduates  of  the  College 
•\ssistance  Migrant  Program 
(CAMP)  at  Penn  Mate. 

Born  in  Mexico.  (luillcrmos 
family  moved  north  to  the  L'niied 
States  In  1T5  in  search  of  a better 
life.  Guillermo  at  age  Is  worked 
long  hours  in  Chamhershiirg,  Pa.. 
• peach  orchards,  lie  wasn’t  admit- 
ted to  high  school  Instead,  he  and 
his  brother  attended  an  Hnglish  as 
a Si^cond  Language  program  where 
students  of  various  ages  and  ethnic 
backgrouiuK  read  hooks  like  The 
little  FMgine  that  Could 


But  Guillermo  showed  promise 
He  spent  the  summer  of  IW) 
picking  sugar  beets  in  .Montana. 
V^hen  he  returned,  he  entered  the 
ninth  grade  and  was  placed  in  gen- 
eral classes  Within  two  weeks,  he 
was  transferred  into  pre-algebra 
classes. 

In  the  years  that  followed. 
Guillermo's  fainiU  mo\ed  to 
Gettysburg.  Pa..  Atlanta.  Ga.;  and 
Harrisonburg.  Va.  Although  his  high 
school  grades  and  S.\T  scores  were 
good,  family  finances  were  not.  For 
Guillermo,  attending  college 
seemed  an  impo.ssible  dream 
After  graduation,  he  went  to 
work  on  a Mennonite  farm  near 
(iettyshurg  It  was  h)‘)3-lhe  same 
year  that  CAMP  got  started  at  Penn 
State 

The  program  was  launched  at 


Penn  State  with  a Sl.S  million  gra 
from  the  1.  S.  Department 
Education  to  provide  education 
programs  that  would  help  migra 
youths  begin  college  careers.  T' 
grant  was  one  of  only  si.x  awardi 
in  the  nation  and  the  only  one  \ 
the  East  coa.st. 

CAMP  provides  intense  acad 
mic  counseling,  tutoring,  cultur 
experiences,  mentoring,  and  fina 
cial  aid  for  students  like  Guillem 
as  they  make  the  transition  fro 
migrant  or  .seasonal  farmworke 
to  college  graduates. 

I'nder  the  direction  of  Howa 
E.  Wray.  Ill,  associate  dean  b 
undergraduate  education,  and  Jc 
R Galaida.  program  directo 
CAMP  students  also  attend  wor 
shops  on  study  skills,  college  lit 
and  career  planning.  Currently, : 


pennState 


18 
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Upper-class  CAMPe"s  pose  for  a photo 


siudenis  iirc  enrolled  from  the  east- 
ern stream,  which  stretches  from 
Maine  to  Florida. 

Since  the  fall  of  1993,  CAMP  has 
enrolled  103  students  from  migrant 


or  seasonal  farmworkers  families. 
So  far,  80  percent  have  remained  in 
college  after  their  beginning 
year~an  astounding  retention  rate, 
given  that  fact  that  nationally,  60 


percent  of  students  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  drop  out  of 
high  school  and  only  8 percent  of 
incoming  students  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  even  have  a 
chance  of  completing  college. 

CAMP  staff  found  Guillermo  on 
a recruiting  trip  to  Gettysburg.  With 
encouragement  from  his  family, 
Guillermo  enrolled  in  Penn  States 
division  of  undergraduate  studies 
and  earned  a 3.02  grade  poini  aver- 
age his  first  semester. 

Guillermo  continued  working  to 
help  support  his  family  and  worked 
for  a Penn  State  faculty  member  in 
e.vchaiige  for  room  and  board.  This 
faculty  member  in  the  College  of 
engineering  was  instrumental  in 
helping  Gnillemio  stay  in  .school. 

Along  the  way,  Guillermo 
tutored  fellow  students  in  math. 

On  Sunda\.  December  21, 
Guillernifj  recei\ed  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering. 


the  first  in  his  family  to  earn  a col- 
lege degree.  He  plans  to  continue 
his  .studies  and  conduct  research  in 
the  area  of  fluids  or  thermodynam- 
ics. 

Incoming  CAMP  students  have 
the  choice  of  attending  Penn  State 
at  cither  its  LTiiversity  Park  or 
Altoona  locations.  CAMP  students 
like  Guillermo  continue  to  enrich 
university  life,  sharing  their  cul- 
tures and  contributing  to  annual 
Asian  ami  Hispanic  celebrations 
and  events. 

ibis  article  appears  courtesy  of 
tfw  lioju  State  department  of  public 
tuformation  ^ 


Since  the  fall  of 1993,  CAMP  has 
enrolled  103  students  from  migrant 
or  seasonal  fartnworkers* families. 
So  far,  80  percent  have  remained  in 
college  after  their  beginning 
year-an  astounding  retention  rate. 
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Outlook  ON  WASHINGTON:  a CAPITOL  VIEW 

Sew  funds  for  safe  and  smart  after-school  programs. 

SUCCESS  STORIES 

tudents  Bridge  Cultural  Gaps 

averse  preaned  students  at  Cornell,  trained  volunteers  in  a migrant 
lealth  program,  trade  translation  duties  for  invaluable  e.xperience  in 
rire-giiv!g  and  field  research. 


People,  Places,  Publications,  Conferences 
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GUSTAVO  A.  msuandea  Mavck  9 Dsadline  for  Funding 


They  began  as  community 
college  outreach  pro- 
grams. Moused  in  what 
were  sometimes  called 
learning  centers,  they  were  simple 
attempts  made  h\  colleges  to  relate 
more  directly  to  the  educational 
needs  of  their  communities. 

The  programs  served  not  only 
adults  but  the  children  of  those 
adults,  children  who  attended  after- 
school hours  so  that  their  parents 
could  pursue  adult  education 
courses.  .And  the  programs  worked. 
They  worked  even  better  than  antic- 
ipated for  many  of  those  children, 
who,  gi\en  the  advantages  of  new 
experiences,  grew  up  wanting  to  go 
to  college  themselves. 

As  with  so  many  changes  that 
they  brought  to  the  world  ot  higher 
education,  community  colleges 
were  severely  criticized  by  more 
tradition-bound  universities  for  this 
departure  from  academia-as-usiial. 
But  the  afterschool  idea,  long 
proven  useful  and  beneficial,  has 
now  been  formally  ' accepted.'' 
Modified  hut  nonetheless  accepted, 
these  centers  that  sene  children 
are  itow  not  oniy  being  eiicour* 
aged~they  are  lieing  funded. 

The  Department  of  Hducation 
has  announced  S-il)  million  in 
grant  money  to  help  set  up  hun- 
dreds of  new  21  St  Century 
Community  Learning  Centers. 
These  community -based  after- 


school programs  are  to  be  concen- 
trated in  rural  and  inner-city  public 
schools-the  very  geographic  areas 
that  house  a high  proportion  of 
Mispanics. 

The  recently  enacted  Labor- 
HHS-Hducation  bill  dramatically 
expands  support  for  afier-.school 
centers. 

“These  grants  will  help  expand 
existing  programs  where  kids  can 
go  after  school  and  feci  .safe  and 
get  proper  instruction  and  supervi- 
sion for  their  homework  and  oth 
needs,"  said  Hducation  Secretary 
Richard  Riley.  And  center  activi- 
ties, according  to  Riley,  stress  ele- 
ments desired  by  the  parents: 
improving  student  achievement, 
preventing  violence  and  substance 
abuse,  and  providing  enriching 
opportunities  to  focus  on  comput- 
ers and  the  arts. 

According  to  recent  research, 
after-school  programs  are  wanted, 
needed,  and  beneficial  to  the  entire 
community.  Fawily  Involvement 
in  Ldneatum:  A Snnpshof  of  Out- 
of-School  Time  describes  sur\ey 
findings  wherein  jvarents  expressed 
a strong  desire  for  after  ..cIkkj!  pro- 
grams: more  than  '’0  percent  of 
parents  want  their  child  to  aiteiid 
an  after-school  program.  And  while 
“D  percent  indicated  they  would 
like  a free  program,  nearly  as  many, 
■'a  percent,  would  he  willing  to  pay 
for  the  program. 


Parental  demand  for  after- 
school  programs  varied  little  across 
the  school  level  of  their  children, 
urbanicity.  race/elhnicity.  or  house- 
hold income.  The  research  further 
indicated  that  parents  want  more 
than  inert  baby-sitting  programs. 
They  want  their  children  not  only  to 
be  in  a safe  place-they  want  them 
to  he  afforded  computer  cla.sses. 
art  and  music  courses,  and  tutor- 
ing. Of  parents  who  now  enroll  or 
would  like  to  enroll  their  child  in 
an  after-school  program,  per- 
cent feel  that  their  child  would  ben- 
efit from  an  after-school  program 
that  included  computer  technology 
classes,  and  ^)1  percent  feel  that 
their  child  would  benefit  from  arts, 
music,  and  cultural  after-school 
activities. 

There’s  a big  gap  between 
demand  and  supply  for  after-school 
programs.  Seventy-four  percent  of 
parents  of  elementary  school  and 
middle  school  students  say  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  a pro- 
gram. hut  only  about  31  percent  of 
primary  school  parents  and  per- 
cent of  middle  school  parents 
reported  that  their  children  actual- 
ly attend  one.  These  percentages 
varied  little  across  urbanicity. 
race/ethnicity,  household  income, 
and  education  categories. 

The  21st  r.eniurv  Learning 
Community  Learning  Centers 
Program  will  award  grants  to 


schools  or  consortia  of  schools, 
including  colleges.  In  awarding 
grants.  Riley  indicates  he  will  only 
fund  applications  that  include 
activities  offering  significant 
expanded  learning  opportunities 
for  children  and  youth  in  the  com- 
munity and  tiiat  contribute  to 
reduced  drug  use  and  violence. 

The  department  will  award  200 
to  300  grants  for  up  to  three  years, 
averaging  S 100,000  per  center.  The 
grants  will  range  from  $35,000  to 
5200.000.  The  application  deadline 
is  March  9, 1998. 

Consortia  that  establish  part- 
nerships with  community -based 
organizations  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  The  proposals  should 
address  planning  and  implementa- 
tion .steps  to  meet  the  educational, 
cultunil.  and  recreational  needs  of 
the  local  communities.  Programs 
are  to  improve  the  childrens  think- 
ing and  language  performance  and. 
it  is  hoped,  reduce  delinquency  and 
encourage  youngsters  to  seek  high- 
er education  opportunitie.s. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Amanda  Clyburn,  l .S.  Department 
of  Hducation.  Office  of  Hducationid 
Research.  S5S  .New  Jersey  Avenue, 
NW,  Washington,  DC  2()208-5(h4. 
Or  (amanda^dyburn^ed.gov);  fax 
1202)  219-2198. 

Dr  MeUduder  is  a professor  at 
(icon>e  \fason  ( nirersity.  « r 

r.  JP 


ndependent  Meges 

Surviviiig  and  Thriving 


BY 

Amalia  Duarte 

Amalia  Duarte  is  a reporter  for 
People  magazine 


A benefit  of 
attending  an 
independent 
institution, 
particularly  fin' 
minority 
students,  is  the 
option  of  getting 
lots  of  personal 
attention  from 
pmfessors  due 
to  smaller  class 
sizes  on  average. 


What  do  Oral  Roberts 
I’niversity,  the  Western 
States  Chiropractic 
College,  and  Princeton 
I'niversity  have  in  common? 

These  three  ver\  different 
schools  are  all  part  of  the  900- 
meniber  Nutionai  Association  of 
independent  Colleges  and 
I'niversilies  (NAKT  ),  an  organiza- 
tion of  independent  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions. 


While  state  institutions  are 
enrolling  an  increasing  number  of 
students,  the  independent  sector 
continues  to  play  a vital  role  in 
higher  education.  Today  nearly  3 
million  siudents  attend  indepen- 
dent colleges  located  in  every  state 
hut  Wyoming.  Tlie  dhersity  of  these 
colleges  is  immense,  from  rural 
campuses  to  urban,  from  schools 
with  student  bodies  of  100  to 
sprawling  colleges  witii  more  than 


30,000  students 

Established  in  19‘^6.  NAICL 
includes  traditional  liberal  arts  col- 
leges, major  research  iiniversitie.s, 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Iniversiiies,  women’s  colleges,  and 
private  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
and  engineering. 

’’The  purpose  of  our  organiza- 
tion is  to  address  issues  that  are 
unique  to  the  independent  sector, 
such  as  tax  policy  and  student  aid,” 


S?  rcl//a!'d's  Univervly  Te^ao  Mon''hei;  NAICU 
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said  NAICl'  spokesman  Timothy 
McDonough. 

NAICL'  structure  includes  a 
number  of  commissions  that 
address  diverse  issues,  among  them 
financing  higher  education,  policy 
analysis,  public  relations,  and  state 
relations.  A 44-member  board  of 
directors  oversees  the  organ  I za- 
tions  activities. 

The  sweep  of  NAICL'  members 
is  staggering.  Independent  colleges 
and  universities  award  some  30 
percent  of  all  degrees:  about  one- 
quarter  of  undergraduate  degrees, 
nearly  half  of  all  advanced  degrees, 
and  a majority  of  first- professional 
degrees  in  fields  such  as  engi- 
neering and  business. 

Other  facts  about  indepen- 
dent colleges  might  seem  sur- 
prising. It’s  a sector  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  educates 
more  than  just  middle-  and 
iipper-middle-class  whites.  The 
independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities play  a key  role  in  edu- 
cating young  people,  especially 
minority  students,  whose  par- 
ents did  not  attend  college.  In 

1993.  nearly  one-third  of  first- 
year  students  independents 
were  the  first  in  their  families  to 
attend  college.  The  year  before, 
minority  enrollment  at  indepen- 
dent colleges  stood  at  19  per- 
cent, virtually  the  same  as  for 
state  institutions,  where  it  was 
20  percent. 

Based  on  those  statistics,  it*s  not 
surprising  that  the  independent 
sector  also  senes  thousands  of  stu- 
dents from  lower-incomc  groups  as 
well.  The  latest  figures  show  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  independents  come 
from  families  with  incomes  below 
S25,000  than  from  families  with 
annual  incomes  above  $ o,00t).  In 

1994,  tuition  and  fees  averaged  just 
below  $10,000  at  independent  col- 
leges and  iini\ersities,  and  many 
could  claim  annual  costs  of  le.ss 
than  $8,000  per  student. 

Many  institutions  with  substan- 


tial Hispanic  enrollments  and 
impressive  Hispanic  graduation 
rates  are  members  of  this  impor- 
tant association.  Of  the  colleges  and 
universities  named  by  Hispanic 
Outlook  this  year  as  die  top  100  in 
conferring  bachelor’s  degrees  upon 
HIspanics,  21  arc  .N’AICU  members, 
among  them  Boricua  College  and 
St.  John’s  L'niversity  in  New  York 
City,  Our  Lady  of  the  Ukc  Unis  ersiiy 
in  Texas,  and  the  University  of 
Miami  in  Florida. 

And  nearly  one-third  of  the 
schools  included  in  the  Outlook'^ 
list  of  the  100  top  schools  confer- 
ring master’s  upon  Hispanics  are 


NAICl  members,  including  the 
l'niversity  of  Southern  California. 
Loyola  Iniversiiy  of  Chicago,  and 
New  York  L'niversity.  The  doctorate- 
granting  group  reported  by 
Hispanic  Outlook  also  includes 
about  a third  NAlcr-member 
schools-among  them  Cornell, 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Yale. 

The  Hispanic  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Iniversities  (HACl) 
also  includes  a number  of  mem- 
bers affiliated  with  NAICl,  iiieliid- 
ing  Ameriean  l'niversity  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 


Regional  Seminary  in  Florida. 

Historically,  the  independents 
have  relied  heavily  on  corporate 
contributions  and  tuition  fees  to 
meet  their  operating  costs.  But  one 
of  the  challenges  facing  the  inde- 
pendents today  is  that  corporate 
support  has  decreased  substantial- 
ly over  the  past  three  decades.  In 
the  19*^05,  independent  colleges  and 
universities  received  a generous 
two-thirds  of  all  corporate  gifts  to 
higher  education.  By  the  early  ’90s, 
corporate  largess  to  the  indepen- 
dents had  shrunk  dramatically  to 
just  40  percent.  With  diminished 
support  from  private  companies 


and  the  federal  government,  inde- 
pendent institutions  have  been 
forced  to  increase  expenditures  sig- 
nificantly for  student  financial  aid. 

A benefit  of  attending  an  inde- 
pendent institution,  particularly  for 
minority  students,  is  the  option  of 
getting  lots  of  persona!  attention 
from  professors  due  to  smaller 
class  sizes  on  average.  Recent  fig- 
ures show  that  the  average  student 
enrollment  at  four-year  indepen- 
dent colleges  is  below  2.000  com- 
pared to  about  10,000  at  state  insti- 
tutions. This  personal  touch  per- 


haps accouni.s  for  a majority  of  stu- 
dents at  independent  colleges  and 
universities  completing  their 
degrees  within  f..ur  years,  com- 
pared to  only  about  30  percent  of 
students  at  four-year  state  schools. 

What  role  does  NAICU  play  for 
these  colleges  and  universities?  The 
organizations  primary  purpose  is 
to  help  its  members  by  informing 
the  public  and  government  about 
the  accomplishments  and  concerns 
of  higher  education.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  NAICUs  two  dozen  staffers 
meet  regularly  with  policymakers 
in  VtY’shington,  D.C.,  publish  loads 
of  information,  help  coordinate 
activities  at  the  state  level,  and 
urge  member  schools  to  lobby 
their  political  representatives 
on  education  issues. 

Staffers  are  especially  busy 
on  Capitol  Hill,  where  student 
aid  has  been  threatened  in 
recent  years.  In  1995,  with 
financial  aid  under  serious 
attack  by  Congressional 
Republicans,  NAICU  quickly 
joined  with  dozens  of  other 
education  groups  to  create  the 
Alliance  to  Save  Student  Aid. 
The  proposals  in  Congress  at 
the  time  called  for  cutting  out 
$20  billion  in  student  aid, 
including  elimination  of  Federal 
Perkins  Loans,  Federal 
Supplemental  Education 
Opportunity  Grants  (FSEOG), 
and  Federal  Work-Study.  NAICU 
and  these  other  higher  education 
organizations  successfully  banded 
together  to  fight  against  the 
planned  reductions,  which  would 
have  eroded  students'  access  to 
higher  education.  More  recently;  at 
a hearing  last  spring  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  Sarah 
Flanagan,  vice  president  for  govern- 
mental relations  and  policy  devel- 
opment, argued  for  an  increase  in 
the  Pell  Grant  program. 

Another  area  of  NAICl  activism 
was  in  pushing  for  passage  of  edu- 
cation aids  in  the  Tiixpaycr  Relief 


Independent  colleges  and 
universities  award  some  30  percent 
of  all  degrees:  about  one-quarter  of 
undergraduate  degrees,  nearly  half  of 
all  advanced  degrees,  and  a majority 
of first-professional  degrees  in  fields 
such  as  engineering  and  business. 


Act  of  199'^.  The  act,  signed  by 
President  Clinton  last  year,  includes 
seseral  provisions  to  help  families 
and  students  pay  for  higher  educa- 
tion, among  them  penalty-free  with- 
drawals from  IRAs  for  undergradu- 
ate study  and  new'  education  IRAs 
that  parents  can  establish  for  up  to 
$500  per  child  per  year.  The  earn- 
ings on  these  new  IRAs  accumulate 
tax  free.  A significant  victory  is  that 
once  again  interest  on  student 
loans  is  tax  deductible.  And  saved, 
for  now,  is  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
company  conlrihutions-up  to 
S5,200  annually — to  employees  for 
education-related  expenses  such  as 
tuition  and  books. 

While  these  were  notable  wins 
for  anyone  with  a tuition  bill  on  the 
horizon  is  a new  national  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Congress  to 
explore  the  ever-increasing  cost  of 
higher  education.  "That  will  be  a 
real  challenge~to  try  to  find  the 
best  w^ay  for  students  to  finance 
their  college  education  and  main- 
tain high  quality  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible costs,”  says  McDonough.  "As 
Congress  moves  forward  on  this 
question,  our  members  will  play  a 
vital  role.” 

Preempting  the  commissions 


investigation,  NAICC  recently  com- 
pleted a sur\'ey  of  more  than  400 
private  colleges  and  universities  to 
determine  what  factors  led  to 
increases  in  tuition  and  fees  during 
the  past  three  academic  years. 

The  survey  found  tliat  the  top 
three  factors  accounting  for  tuition 
and  fee  growth  at  independent  col- 
leges and  universities  during  those 
years  were  technological  upgrades 
on  campus,  institutionally  funded 
student  financial  aid,  and  faculty 
salaries  and  benefits.  Vilien  asked 
which  expenditures  increased 
faster  over  the  past  three  years  than 
the  rate  of  inflation,  administrators 
most  often  mentioned  institutional- 
ly provided  student  financial  aid 
and  computer  equipment  for  both 
academic  and  administrative  pur- 
poses. 

In  addition  to  lobbying  the  go\- 
ernment  on  these  timely  issues, 
NAICU  provides  research  devoted 
solely  to  the  study  of  Americas 
independent  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  group  meets  annually,  usu- 
ally in  winter,  to  discuss  higher 
education  trends  and  concerns 
among  its  member  institutions. 

The  1998  conference  is  titled 
".New  Resources,  New  Challenges: 


St.  Mary's  University.  San  Anionio  TeA.:js  Member  MAICU 


hi  the  1970s,  independent  colleges  and 
universities  received  a generous  two- 
thirds  of  all  corporate  gifts  to  higher 
education.  By  dm  earfy  90s,  corporate 
largess  to  dm  independents  i ud 
shrunk  dramatically  to  just  40 
percent. 


Independent  Higher  Kdiication 
Looks  Ahead,”  said  McDonough. 
Among  challenges  facing  the 
group  are  accreditation,  regula- 
tion, and  upcoming  couri  cases 
dealing  with  the  divisive  ques- 
tion of  affirmative  action.  Wiiii 
legal  actions  from  Washington 
State  to  Michigan  challenging 
affirmative  action  programs  in 
universities,  the  issue  is  one  that 
promises  to  bring  lots  of  atten- 
tion at  this  gathering.  The 
Fcbniar)'  conference  is  expected 
to  attract  up  to  OOO  college  and 
university  president.^  from 
across  the  country. 

Another  issue  coming  up  in 
1098  is  the  Reauthorizatioii  of 


the  Higher  Education  .\ct.  which 
includes  reviewing  all  federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  But  McDonough 
says  he  is  optimistic  on  this  front. 
"Wc  are  coming  off  some  signifi- 
cant victories  for  students  and  insti- 
tutions,” says  McDonough.  "We  beat 
back  the  challenge  to  federal  stu- 
dent aid  and  more  recently  saw 
passage  of  a new  tax  law  that  pro- 
vides a number  of  new  incentives 
and  ways  for  students  and  families 
to  pay  for  a college  education.” 
Whatever  challenges  lie  ahead  for 
the  nations  independent  colleges 
and  universities.  NAICr  is  sure  to 
take  a leadership  role  in  address- 
ing these  (|uestions 


Bachelors  Degrees:  21  of  100 


Barn-  L niversit}’ 

B{^ricua  College 
DePaul  I'niversity 
Fondhain  I'niversity 
Flarvard  I’niversity 
Loyola  Mar\'iTioiint  I'niversity 
Loyola  Tniversity  of  Chicago 
Merc\*  College 
New  York  University 
Nova  Southeastern  Universit} 
Our  Lady  of  the  I.ake  University 
Queens  College 
Saint  BdwaaLs  Uni\ersity 
Saint  John’s  University 
Saint  Louis  University 
Saint  Thomxs  ( nivei-sity 
Santa  Clara  University 
Stanford  University 
University  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
Univen.ity  of  La\’eme 
University  of  Miami 


Master’s  Degrees:  33  of  100 

Adelphi  University 
^Vnierican  University 
;\zusa  Pacific  I'niversity 
Bank  Street  College  of  Kducaiion 
Barrv’  University 
Columbia  University 
DePaul  University 
Fordham  Imivei-sity 
George  Washington  University 
Har\'ard  University 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
Ijoyola  University  of  Chicago 
National-li)uis  Unh’ersity 
National  University 
New  York  University 
Nova  Southe'astem  University 
Our  Lad\'  of  the  Lake  I'niversity 
Ptpperdine  University 
Queens  College 
Saint  John's  University 
Saint  l/)Uis  University 
Saint  Man's  University 
Saint  Thonras  Unive^itv 
Stanford  I'niversity 
University  of  Chicago 
University  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
laiiversity  of  La\'cme 
University  of  Miami 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  San  Diego 
University  of  Southern  California 
Webster  University 
Yale  University 

Doctoral  Degrees:  52  of  100 

American  L'nivenity 

California  School  of  Professional  INychologw 
Fresno 

California  School  of  Professional  lN\cholog\- 
Ijos  .'\ngeles 

Caribbean  Center  for  Ad\anced  SUidu.'s 
Catholic  I’niversity  of  America 
Columbia  Universit\ 

Cornell  University 
Duke  Unlversil}' 

R)Rlham  University 

Hiller  Theological  Scaiiinar)  in  ('alifomia 
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George  Viashinglon  1 ni\ersil\ 

Harvard  I’niversity 
Johns  Hopkins  Universiu 
McComiick  Theological  Scaninarv 
Maxsachuselts  Institute  of  lechnnlng\ 
\ewY(»rk  University 
Nova  Soiitheastem  Uni\ersit\ 

Pate  University 

Pacific  Graduate  School  of  iS\diolog\ 

Princeton  (niversity 

Stantoai  University 

The  Union  institute 

Unive[>ity  ol  (Ihicago 

University  ol  Denver 

Uniyersity  of  La\eme 

UniveMt}  ol  Miami 

I'niversity  of  lYiinsylyania 

Univei'sity  of  Soutliem  (ailifoniia 

Vanderlnlt  Uniyersity 

Washington  Universily 

Yak*  I niyersily 

Yediiva  Uniyersity 
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Warren 
the  Charge 


By 

Amelia  Duggan 


“There  aw  435 
congressional 
distiicis  for  the 
independents, 
and  I believe 
these  same  4^ 
districts  tvould 
have  put  their 
institutions 
out  of  business 
ifSPREwew 
put  into  effect.” 

David  Warren, 

PRESIDENT,  NAICU 


Dr. 


DAVID  L.  Warren 
BECAME  THE  PRESI- 
DENT or  THE  National 
association  of 

INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  (NAICU)  IN  1993. 

Since  then  his  work  hus  focused  on 
what  he  considers  to  be  three  criti- 


cal concerns-sliident  financial  aid. 
the  deregulation  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  the  use  of  the  liix  code  to 
protect  higher  education.  Warren 
sees  advocacy  as  the  fundamental 
mission  for  .N.MCl. 

"N’ery  often  the  independems 
are  the  institutions  with  the  most 


Dr  David  Warren 


modest  resources.”  Warren  said. 
“They  enrol!  significant  numbers  of 
Hispanic  students,  most  of  whom 
depend  on  federal,  state,  or  institu- 
tional financial  aid.  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  their  voices  he  heard  when 
broad-based  decisions  are  made 
regarding  funding  and  related 
issues.” 

Warren  spearheaded  The 
.\lliance  to  Sa\e  Student  .-\id.  a 
coalition  of  3b  higher  education 
organizations,  which  restored  SIS 
billion  in  proposed  cuts  lo  federal 
student  aid  in  IWS.  .As  a result  of 
NAICl  s efforts,  the  dramatic 
reductions  in  financial  aid  to  inde- 
pendents were  restored,  and  work- 
study  „i(d  other  aid  programs  were 
increased. 

The  N.AICr  president  is  particu- 
larly proud  of  his  work  to  eliminate 
SPRK.  the  State  Postsecondary 
Review  Kntities  legivslation,  which 
he  maintains  was  an  effort  by 
Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Higher  Hducation  to  provide  the 
means  for  states  to  regulate  col- 
leges and  universities. 

“Ne\er  before  had  states  been 
given  this  kind  of  power,”  Warren 
said.  "Special  in.stitutions  like  many 
of  ihe  independent  colleges  luid  uni- 
versities cannot  be  measured 
against  each  other  because  there  is 
no  common  set  of  reciuireinents.” 
Warren  believes  it  is  critical  that  the 
independents  represented  by  NAICl’ 
remain  just  that-independent. 


1 
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“^Xe  ha\c  k'd  the  charge  against 
regulation.”  Warren  said.  “Wc  can- 
not and  should  not  expect  oiir  sui- 
dents  to  meet  fictional  standards  as 
set  forth  by  the  govern m cm.  This 
would  breach  the  wall  between  the 
indej)endenis  and  their  state  go\- 
ernmenls  and  would  create  a nega- 
tive relationship.” 

Warren  take*:  his  argument  fur- 
ther. ’’There  are  43^  congressional 
districts  for  the  independents,  and  I 
belie\e  these  same  districts 
would  ha\e  put  their  institutions 
out  of  business  If  SPRF.  were  pul 
into  effect.”  Wlien  Congress  recon- 
venes. Warren  expects  that  any 
remaining  elements  of  SPRH  in  the 
Higher  Fducation  Act  will  bi 
repealed  in  total. 

Warren  sees  the  HOPH 
vScholarship  and  the  Lifelong 
Learning  Tax  Credit  as  important  to 
the  independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. lie  belie\es  that  two  out  of 
three  students  at  these  Institutions 
will  benefit  from  the  tJLX  credits.  He 
admits  that  he  would  ha\e  [) re- 
ferred that  the  mone\  be  poured 
into  Pell  grants  and  be  true  schol- 
arship money,  but  he  is  still  grateful 
(hat  the  ix  credit  is  being  made 
a\ailal)le  for  college  education. 
“Did  we  want  S4O  billion  to  go  to  a 
capital  gains  cut  or  a tax  credit!' 
The  choice  was  ob\  ious.” 

Warren  maintains  that  the  inde- 
pendents ha\e  had  a long  tradition 
of  concerns  about  access  and 
opportunity,  ’’enrollment  of 
Hispanics  at  the  public  colleges 
and  universities  averages  “*.2  ()er- 
cent.”  said  Warren.  ’’The  numbers 
lump  to  8.3  percent  when  you  look 
at  the  independents.” 

A recent  NAl(!l  survey  showed 
that  many  private  InsMlutions  are 
increasing  the  amount  of  Inslitii- 
tional  aid  earmarked  for  low-  and 
middle-income  siudenls.  More  than 
OS  percent  of  the  institutions  are 
augmenting  funds  provided  by  the 
federal  Pell  (prams  with  additional 
aid  for  needy  students.  They  are 
also  increasing  fund-raising  efforts 


to  provide  more  scholarships,  pro- 
viding flexible  tuition  payment 
options,  and  helping  studenis  find 
jobs  to  help  tiiem  earn  their  way 
through  college. 

’’Clearly  the  results  of  this  sur- 
vey indicate  that  independent  col- 
leges and  universities  have  made 
access  to  their  institutions  the 
luimher  one  priority.”  Warren  said. 
’’The  independents  nationwide  are 
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taking  significant  steps  to  ensure 
that  they  remain  affordable  to  stu- 
dents of  all  ectuiomic  back- 
grounds.” 

NAI(!r  research  also  indicates 
that  S(i  percent  of  full-time 
Hispanic  students  enrollecl  at  inde- 
pendents receive  financial  aid  at  an 
average  of  S“.S0(),  S()  percent 
receive  a Pell  grant  at  an  a\  erage  of 
SI.9IH).  and  3(1  percent  receive 
institutional  aid  at  an  average  of 
nearly  SS.OOO. 

Warren  points  to  the  many  suc- 
cesses achieved  on  behalf  of 
Hispanic  students  at  the  indepen- 
dents. St.  lulvvards  I tiiversity  in 
Austin.  Tex.,  has  its  nuicli-lauded 
(!(>llegc  Vs^istance  Migrant 
Program  (CAMP),  which  for  the 


past  2S  years  has  allowed  more 
than  2.()0()  children  of  migrant 
farm  workers  to  receive  a college 
education. 

I nder  CAMP,  first-year  migrant 
students  receive  financial  assis- 
tance for  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board,  books,  transportation,  and 
personal  expenses.  The  [imgram 
enrolls  -tU  new  students  per  year, 
and  approximately  100  students 


attend  the  university  as  sopho- 
mores. juniors,  and  seniors.  Today, 
CA.\tP  alumni  work  in  law,  medi- 
cine. business,  and  education. 

In  addition  to  ('.AMP,  ,Si, 
Kdward's  offers  its  Community 
Mentor  Program,  an  innovative  pro- 
gram that  annually  places  (n  to  SO 
migrant  and  other  economically 
disadvantaged  students  as  mentors 
t(j  more  than  (lOO  at-risk  elemen- 
tary school  children  in  the  Austin 
Independent  School  District.  The 
migrant  students  serve  as  positive 
Hispanic,  bilingual  role  models 
(about  one-third  of  whom  are 
male)  for  the  elementary  school 
children  being  mentored. 
Approximately  '*2  percent  of  the 
”al-risk”  studenis  being  mentored 


are  also  Hispanic. 

Collaborative  efforts  are  also 
the  hallmark  on  other  .NAICl  -mem- 
ber canijnises.  In  the  spring  of  109", 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in 
New  jersey  formed  a partnership 
with  .NASA  and  the  Hudson  County 
Schools  to  promote  science  and 
engineering  among  Hispanic  stu- 
dents. The  Slevens/NASA 
Telccollaborative  Partnership  pairs 
practicing  N.XSA  scientists  from  the 
(ioddard  Space  Flight  ('enter  in 
Creenbelt,  Maryland,  .scientists  who 
are  themselves  of  Hispanic  origin, 
with  middle  school  teachers  of 
large  Hispanic  populations.  To 
enrich  and  enliven  science  educa- 
tion. the  program  uses  Internet- 
based  resources,  such  as  NASA 
satellite  images  combined  vvitli 
desktop  V ideoconferencing 
between  the  NASA  mentors  and  the 
participating  teachers  and  their 
classes. 

Pace  I'niversity.  in  New  fork’s 
Westchester  County,  has  a unuiue 
tutorial  program  for  Hispanic 
immigrant  studenis  at  Wliite  Plains 
High  School.  The  Pace  Hispanic 
Outreach  Program  (PHOP),  cur- 
rently in  its  eighth  year,  is  dedicated 
to  insuring  that  these  immigrant 
Students  stay  in  school  and  that  at 
graduation,  they  have  the  skills  and 
socio-economic  atljusiment  essen- 
tial to  their  entry  and  success  in 
college  and/or  the  job  market.  Pace 
collaborates  with  the  White  Plains 
School  District  and  Centro  Hispano. 
a local  community  organization 
dedicaietl  to  the  advocacy  and  sup- 
port of  the  areas  Hispanic  popula- 
tion. (iurrently  nearly  100  high 
school  studenis  participate  in  the 
program  and  have  experienced 
increased  self-esteem  and  a better 
success  rate  at  their  high  school. 

A cooperative  program  with  the 
Yakima  School  District  links  pre- 
dominantly Hispanic  paraprofes- 
sionals  with  Heritage  College, 
where  they  pursue  baccalaureate 
studies  and  earn  leaching  certifi- 
cates. The  district  guarantees 


''...Enrollment  of  Hispanics  at  the 
public  colleges  and  universities 
averages  1.2  percent.  The  numbers 
jump  to  8.3  percent  when  you  look  at 
the  independents." 
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I'lnpioN  ineiii  of  iis  graduaies. 
Thir(\  fj\c  paraprofc'ssionals  ha\r 
bfcomc*  tcaduM'N  iluis  far.  lleritaj>c 
Collft>t*  aKo  r)ffi‘i'.s  a three -week 
summer  iiisiiuiie  for  practicing* 
teachers  that  focuses  on  asjtecls  of 
hiiin^iial  education.  Included  are 
(he  concepts  of  multij)le  intelli* 
j>ences  and  inle.uraii^e  curriculum, 
\sked  what  he  sees  as  the 
issiu's  facing  the  mdependeitt  col- 
l(‘_U<*s  .uui  uni\ei’sities  in  the  coni 
in.u  \ears.  Warren  cites  first  (he 
j^rouini;  i;ap  in  liii^her  education 
opportimiiies  henurn  the  nui|orit\ 
and  tlu‘  students  of  color-particii- 
larh  llispunics 

Wi*  need  In  fiiul  \\a\s  to  uleuii- 
l\  suuieius  as  earl)  as  possible 
in  the  K-12  s\sumu  so  that  we  can 
nurture  them  and  encouraiic  them 
to  aitend  college'’ 


NAICU  research  indicates  that  86 
percent  of  full-time  Hispanic 
students  enrolled  at  independents 
receive  financial  aid  at  an  average  of 
$7,500, 56 percent  receive  a Pell  grant 
at  an  average  of  $1900,  and  j6 
percent  receive  institutional  aid  at 
an  average  of  nearly  $5,000. 


ABOUT  DAVID  WARREN: 

Before  joiiiin^^  SAICV,  Dr.  David  L Warren  was  president 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  inirersity,  19S4  to  1993-  During  that 
petiod,  the  university  celebrated  its  150th  anniversary  and 
completed  a $60  million  capita!  campaign. 

As  a founding  board  member  of  Campus  Compact,  and 
a member  of  its  e.xecutive  committee  since  1986,  Warren 
has  been  a leader  among  college  and  university  presidents 
in  the  national  community  service  movement. 

From  !9H2  to  1984  Warren  was  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  from  1978  to 
1982,  at  Antioch  I 'niversity  concluding  his  service  as  vice 
president  and  university  provost.  From  1968  to  1976,  he 
was  at  Yale  (University  in  faculty  and  other  posts,  including 
that  (f  executive  director  of  Dwight  Hall,  a privately 
endowed  center  that  provides  Yah  students  with  volunteer 
work-study  and  field-based  learning  opportunities. 

Warren  earned  his  bacheloCs  degree  in  English  from 
Washington  State  Ibiiversity,  a master’s  degree  in  divinity 
and  urban  studies  from  Yale  Vniversity,  and  a Ph.D.  in 
higher  education  from  Michigan  State  University.  He  was  a 
Fulhright  Scholar  in  India  and  a Rockefeller  Fellow  at  Yale. 


St.  Mary's 
University  has 
taken  College 
Bound  into 
three 

elementary 
schools  and 
approximately 
ten  classrooms 
each  semester 
for  the  last 
three  years, 
informing  the 
fifth  graders 
about  the 
different 
forms  of 
education  that 
are  possible 
after  high 
school. 


sliidenls  ai  St.  Marys 
[ ni\ersiiy  in  Texas  are 
workinj*  to  inspire  and 
excite  local  high  school  and 
even  elementary  age  children  aboiil 
opportunities  in  higher  education. 

Through  the  College  Hound  ciir- 
ricuhim  program,  fifth  graders  in 
elemeniarv  schools  are  visited  and 


taught  once  a week  for  six  weeks 
hy  St  Mars's  students,  who  use  a 
curriculum  developed  b\  the 
McBride  Foundation  In  New 
Mexico,  one  tlial  centers  on  open- 
ing young  people's  eyes  to  the  mans 
forms  of  higher  education. 

St.  Mary’s  students  work,  too, 
with  nearby  Memorial  High  School 


students  in  two  separate  j)rog 
One  is  a nesv  mentor  progran 
pairs  up  a college  student  v 
high  school  student  identifii 
teachers  and  counselors  as  r 
one  who  coaid  benefit  from  a 
tor  relationsliip.  .Another  i 
P.ACB  i)rograni,  available  to 
school  students  who  are  pre 
or  have  children,  making  it  | 
ble  for  them  to  graduate  with 
class. 

St.  Mary’s  L'ni\ersity  has 
College  Bound  into  threi*  ek 
tary  schools  and  ap|)roxima*c 
classrooms  each  semester  k 
last  three  vears,  informing  thi 
graders  about  course  selei 
picking  a major,  financial 
tance,  and  the  different  for 
education  that  are  possible 
high  school,  from  vocatior 
as.sociates  degrees  to  a fou 
bachelor's  degree  program, 
talk  too  about  some  of  the 
sion-making  situations  that 
arise  in  the  children’s  lives 

“Vie  tell  them  about  oppe 
ties  available  in  the  comm 
such  as  the  scholarships  avj^ 
to  San  Antonio  high  school  sti 
with  a B average  or  higher  th 
the  San  Antonio  Kduc 
Partnership.”  says  Aileen  Sali 
public  relations  specialist  wi 
university.  This  pro-active  apf 
to  motivating  young  students 
them  begin  to  realize  their  n 
stay  in  school  at  any  level,  she 

“Vie  hope  that  high  s 


A member  of  the  St.  Mary’s  University  Speaker's  Bureau  meets  with  students  at  Memona!  High  Srhool 


graduation  becomes  a stepping 
Slone  for  individual  success-nol 
just  a goal  in  itself.  But  most 
importantly,  these  students  begin  to 
believe  that  they  possess  the  ability 
to  conliniie  their  education  through 
high  school  and  beyond,"  she  adds. 

Why  focus  on  elementary  stu- 
dents when  high  scliool  students 
need  immediate  attention?  Because 
high  school  students  might  have 
already  made  up  their  minds  to 
drop  out  of  high  school  or  deter- 
mined that  a high  school  education 
is  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs, 
says  Salinas. 

“Most  elementary  students  have 
not  tiioughl  that  far  into  the  future. 
For  the  most  pari,  we  find  lhat 
ihe.se  children  are  open-minded 
about  iheir  fiiuires-if  liiey  have 
thought  about  iheir  futures  at  all. 

“Our  students  benefit  as  well. 
Through  community  parine-^ships 
such  as  College  Bound,  we  realize 
that  as  Hispanics,  we  can  make  an 
impact.  M a school  that  is  64  per- 
cent Hispanic,  St.  Mary’s  students 
know  I10W  important  it  is  to  set 
goals  for  higher  education  early  in 
life" 

.Adriana  Cuerra,  College  Bound 
suidem  coordinator  for  St.  .Marys, 


called  the  dropout  rate  among 
minorities  a growing  concern.  ‘‘We 
as  college  students  need  to  help  in 
any  wa)'  j)ossi{)Ic-<'o!lcge  Bound  is 
a beginning." 

\Mien  one  teacher  at  .Memorial 
High  .School  was  asked  if  a particu- 


lar siudcm  could  he  dismissed 
from  a class  to  participate  in  a 
mentor  program  with  Si.  Mary's,  his 
respon.se  was  le.ss  than  encourag- 
ing. He  was  willing  to  release  the 
student,  he  said,  but  explained  lhat 
she  hadn’t  attended  his  class  for  the 
past  IS  da\s.  He  feared  she 
wouldn’t  show  up  for  mentoring. 
To  hi.s  surprise,  she  did  keep  llie 
appointment  with  her  St.  Mary's 
student  mentor. 

“The  siiiialions  are  similar 
for  many  of  the  high  .scliool  stii- 
denls,’’  says  .Salinas.  “The\  doii’t 
see  the  need  to  attend  school 
when  they  base  other  challenges 
to  deal  with  outside  of  school. 
Our  mentors  give  these  high 
school  students  an  outlet. 

“Their  purpose  is  not  to  per- 
suade students  to  attend  school 
but  rather  to  be  a friend  and  a 
confidante.  By  pioviding  a stable 
relationship,  mentors  help  stu- 
dents to  recognize  the  positive 
aspects  in  tlieir  lives.  A mentor’s 
main  responsibility  is  to  listen. 
Having  someone  to  listen  might 


sound  like  a simple  recjue.st,  but  for 
a teenager  who  is  struggling,  its 
value  is  priceless." 

It  has  been  reported  that  the 
iMgewood  School  District  in  San 
Antonio  has  the  highest  teenage 
pregnancy  rale  in  the  nation.  The 
PACT  jirogram  with  Memorial  High 
School  was  designed  for  teenage 
students  who  have  children  or  are 
pregnant  and  who  otheruisc  would 
not  be  able  to  atteml  classes  or  to 
graduate.  Through  PACF!,  these  stu- 
dents can  continue  high  school  at 
their  own  pace.  10  to  20  hours  a 
week,  through  an  indi\idiializ.ed 
computer-based  curriculum.  St. 
Mary’s  students  are  available  to 
tutor  PACK  participants  throiigliout 
tile  school  day  and  serve  as  a \alu- 
able  resource. 

“Working  with  the  PACK  pro- 
gram has  made  me  realize  how 
much  1 have  learned  in  college,  and 
now  I tiave  the  opportunity  to  sliare 
lhat  knowledge,"  says  Manuel 
Padilla,  one  of  the  St.  Mary’s  stu- 
dent coordinators  for  PACK,  hike 
other  student  volunteers,  Manuel 


a school  that  is  64  percent 
Hispanic,  St.  Mary’s  students  know 
how  important  it  is  to  set  goals  for 
higher  education  early  in  life.” 

AILEEN  SALINAS,  ST.  MARY’S  UNIVERSITY 
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has  found  liiiu  this  program  is 
more  than  tutoring. 

“We  take  so  many  things  for 
grunted-CMitical  thinking  skills,  for 
example.  vStudenis  struggle  with  this 
e\ery  day.  T!ie\  aren’t  taught  to 
search  for  the  answer^-lhey  e\|x*ct 
them  to  be  in  plain  sight.  The  indi- 
vidual attention  they  get  in  tutoring 
helps  them  to  develop  the  critical 
thinking  skills.  Sometimes,  as  with 
algebra,  they  just  need  it  to  he 
explained  in  a different  way-a  way 
they  can  connect  with.”  PACF  volun- 
teers are  the  link  between  students 
and  teachers.  Because  they  are 
there  to  help,  not  enforce  home- 
work. PACK  students  feel  comfort- 
able approaching  the  volunteers. 

Whether  the  impact  is  small  or 
large,  college  students  do  affect  the 
lives  of  these  children.  The  college 
mentors  are  not  only  closer  in  age 
than  are  most  teachers  or  coun- 
selors: they  also  ser\e  as  role  mod- 
els who  are  often  likely  to  have  the 
same  background  as  the  young  stu- 
dent being  helped.  These  college 
role  models  become  j)er,sons  the 


Sculptu'-e  the  of  iidr^.^ssions  bu'ldmg.  St.  Mar/s 


elementary  or  high  school  student 
can  call  by  a first  name.  And  the 
potential  good  goes  in  both  direc- 
tions. For  college  students  like 
Manuel,  the  hands-on  experience 
can  be  very  useful  in  a later  career. 

.S/;c£7V//  ihattks  to  MIcen  Salifuis, 
piihlic  re/a  I ions  spedalisf  at  St.  Ma)ys 
{ 'nirersif  y.  for  f)er  f)el{>  in  preparing 
tf)is  article, 

“We  take  so 
many  things 
for  granted- 
critical 

thinking  skills, 
for  example. 
Students 
struggle  with 
this  every  day. 
They  aren’t 
taught  to 
search  for  the 
answers— they 
expect  them  to 
be  in  plain 
sight.  The 
individual 
attention  they 
get  in  tutoring 
helps  them  to 
develop  the 
critical 
thinking 
skills.” 

Manuel  Padi  _la. 

PACE  COORD' NAT  : 5, 

St.  Mary’s 


Sttidentr,  from  Sch-ooi  tail  I't)',  l.j'"' .r  yt. 
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The  Onriosity,  Intelligence, 
and  Passion  ol  imherst 


BY  Roger  Deitz 


The 


UNDERGRADUATE  CLASS  AT  AMHERSI  Ih  NOT  VCR'r 
LARGE,  TYPICALLY  1.600.  YET  THE  SCHOiM  l5  AMUfU. 
jlHE  TOP  FOUR  UNDERGRADUATE  COl  LEGES  IN 

America  in  the  number  of  students  who  uo  on 
TO  EARN  Ph.D.s.  .Amhc'rst  ^nuluatos  i‘iiio\  one  of  the  !iii;hesl  aa-cpiaiKv 
rales  at  top  ten  graduale  and  professional  schools  in  ihe  couniry  Moiv 
than  one  in  four  .Vmliei'sl  alums  enters  graduate  school  imiiiedluieK  alier 
earning  a degree,  and  wiihin  five  years,  ueaiiy  «S0  perceiu  of  die  typical 
.^mliorsl  class  will  he  enrolled  in.  or  will  have  eompleied.  an  ad\aiiced 
degree  program. 

1(1  addition,  the  record  siiows  that  Amherst  students  enjoy  eviraordi- 
nary  success  in  competing  for  the  most  prestigious  graduate  fellow.ships. 
The  alumni  body  contains  more  than  2S0  winners  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Rhodes,  Fulbright.  Watson,  Marshall,  Luce.  Truman,  Mellon,  and  (Juiichill 
fellowships.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  VS.  .\cirs  and  Whr/d 
Report  tinnually  lists  Amherst  as  one  of  iie  he.st  colleges  in  the  toiimry,  a 
list  the  school  has  topped  five  times,  ranking  first  in  student  selectivity, 
graduation  rate,  and  academic  reputation. 

There  is  another  fact  of  which  Amherst  is  proud,  a commiimeiil  to 
diversity  throughout  its  entire  history.  ,\11  this  makes  Amherst  college  a 
worthy  selection  for  [\\{^  Hispanic  Outlook  Honor  Roil 

Massachusetts'  own,  Ralph  Waldo  I jiierson,  said  “riie  things  taught  in 
colleges  and  schools  arc  not  an  education,  hut  the  means  to  an  educa- 
tion*' That  comes  do.se  to  describing  die  Amherst  philosophy  of  making  a 
student's  experience  at  the  college  the  beginning  of  a lifetime  of  learning 
and  involvement  in  the  world.  Tlie  veneruhle  iii.sliimioii  commits  itself  to 
developing  in  each  student  the  skills  of  inquiry,  analysis,  and  expression 
that  encoiinige  continued  intellectual  grow  th. 

Founded  In  1S21  as  a non.sectarian  school  for ' the  education  of  indi- 
gent young  men  of  piety  and  talents  lor  die  Christian  nmiisir\.  \mlieiM 
today  is  an  iiulepeiuleiit  liberal  arts  college  lor  men  aiul  women,  its 
students  come  from  most  of  the  SO  states  and  mam  foreiuii  cminiries.  The 
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campus  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  town  of  Amherst,  adjacent  to 
the  town  common.  Here  ilie  collef»e  draws  on  the  cultural  and  intel- 
iectual  traditions  of  Its  New  England  setting  and  the  personality  of  its 
host  lowm  of  35.000  as  the  college  and  community  enrich  cne  anoihen 

Amherst  was  the  home  of  Emily  Dickinson,  a residence  of  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  and  the  place  w'here  Robert  Frost  lived  and  tauglii  for 
many  years.  The  acclaimed  faculn  reflects  the  training  of  major  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  jutd  abroad  and  teaches  in  an  inielleciu- 
ally  \ital  geographic  region,  a few  miles  away  from  four  other  distin- 
guished institutions  of  higher  learn ing-Hanipshi re,  .Mount  Holyoke, 
Sir  ' College,  and  the  University  of  .Massachusetts-schools  with 
whicn  Amhei*st  engages  in  cooperative  educational  programs. 

Amherst’s  enrollment  process  pays  careful  uUeniioii  to  the  back- 
grounds and  accomplishments  of  candidates  for  admission  and  to 
the  needs  of  the  students  who  attend.  It  is  committed  to  udinittirm 
talented  students  fn)m  various  imellectiial.  social,  racial,  and  geo- 
graphical backgrounds.  Tliis  focus  on  diversity  gives  the  school  an 
exciting  student  body  tint  makes  the  best  use  of  the  intclleciualh 
challenging  surroundings. 

/Vlthough  the  co.st  of  an  Amherst  eduation  runs  to  S28,68()  a year 
for  room,  board,  and  tuition,  the  school  insists  tint  no  (juulified  stu- 
dent should  hesitate  to  apply  because  of  the  high  cost.  And  tlial  is  not 
just  public  relations  hype.  The  colleges  financial  aid  package  offers  a 
combination  of  schohu'ships.  loans,  and  campus  employment  to  make 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 


iNsrmjnoN: 

Amherst  College 

LOCATION: 

Amherst  College  Office  of  Admissions 
Box  2231  Amherst  College 
R 0 Box  5000 

Amherst,  Mass.  01002-5000 
(413)  542-2328 

ESTABUSHED: 

1821 

ENROLIJHENT: 

Undergraduate;  1,630 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Baccalaureate 

ANNUAL  TUITION  & FEES: 

$26,000 

NUMBER  OF  FACUO  Y: 

171  full-time 

SPECIAL  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 

Law,  Jurisprudence  and  Social  Thought 

Theater  and  Dance 

American  Studies 

Latin  American  Studies 

Neuroscience 

Women's  and  Gender  Studies 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
httpi/Avww.amherst.edu 


sore  that  ".111  Anilierst  education  is  availahle  for  all  adimiual  siiidi 
To  ihal  end.  Amherst  remains  "need-hlind"  in  its  admissions 
cies.  It  has  no  academic,  athletic,  or  merit  scholarships,  preferri 
award  aid  based  strictly  on  demonsiraicd  need.  AmhiTsi  miara 
to  fund,  wiihin  the  limiis  of  its  resources.  100  percent  of  demon 
ed  need.  In  recent  years,  that  has  amonnted  to  ihe  annual  awa 
of  SlO  million  of  scholarship  monev  to  its  small  nnderpradiiaie 
of  students,  fhe  amount  rani;es  from  S.AOO  lo  Sio.ouo  anmiall 
stiideni,  with  an  average  of  SIS.!  iS  in  l')<)(i-0" 
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Ai  President  Tom  Gereiy's  Inaugural  Address  in  October  of  199*^,  und  sections  liavc  2S  students  or  fewer, 
he  spoke  of  the  inclusiveness  of  an  Amherst  education  and  offered  But  class  size  is  no  Index  to  Amherst  s piuMCul  resources.  Its 

this  challenge  to  those  who  w’ould  be  attracted  to  the  Amherst  educa-  facilities  are  modern  and  well-equipped.  The  Robert  Frost  Library, 

tional  experience  but  dissuaded  by  a lack  of  finances.  He  said,  extensively  renovated  in  1995,  contains  more  than  S0().()()i)  volumes 

“Ultimately,  ours  is  a conversation  about  who  we  are  and  what  we  imd  nearly  3^^000  oilier  media  materials, 

can  do  in  our  world...,To  all  who  would  study  In  this  tradition,  we  Siate-of-the-arl  science  laboratories  boast  a new  S().()()0-s(|uare- 

say;  'Come  to  Amherst  if  you  would  join  us  in  this  work.  Never  mind  fool  science  center  addition  for  the  biological  sciences.  Facilities 

whether  you  are  rich  or  poor.  Never  mind  where  or  how  you  live.  Say  include  a mathematics  and  computer  science  building,  iheater.  gym- 

only  that  you  would  bring  to  this  conversation  all  of  your  curiosity,  nasium,  swimming  pool,  skating  rink,  s(iua^h  and  tennis  courts, 

your  intelligence,  your  passion.’"  playing  fields,  the  Mead  An  Museum  and  the  Pratt  Museum  of 

Tlie  enrollment  figures  speak  as  eloquently  of  diversity  as  docs  Natural  History,  a music  building  with  its  own  library  and  eoneert 

President  Gerety’s  challenge.  Since  1987,  the  number  of  students  of  * hull,  a dance  studio,  a central  dining  liall  for  all  "Uidems.  a campus 
color  entering  Amherst  has  grown  from  14  percent  to  nearly  one-  social  center  with  a snack  l)ar  and  movie  theater.  coeducational 

third  of  the  classes  of  1998  and  1999- This  year,  11.4  percent  identified  residences  and  dormitories,  a language  lalujraiory  and  classroom 
themselves  as  Hispanic/Laiino,  6.4  percent  as  Black/African  buildings. 

Americans,  9-5  percent  as  ^Vsian/Asian -.American,  and  5-8  percent  as  Amherst  has  no  fraternities  or  .M^rorities.  iiiMiMd.  various  'theme 

of  broader  ethnicity.  houses"  give  students  with  shared  interests  the  opportunity  to  li\e 

In  the  class  of  199b,  which  was  395  students  large,  28  students  together  while  adding  to  the  quality  of  life  at  the  college.  Amherst 

were  Hispanic.  In  1997,  there  were  33  Hispanics  in  a class  of  421.  also  maintains  a wildlife  .sanctuary  and  a fore'll  tor  the  .study  of  ecol- 

I998’s  class  of  418  contained  34  Hispanic  students,  and  in  the  class  ogy,  an  obsemtory,  and  even  a planetarium 
of  1999,  of  the  422  students,  the  number  of  Hispanics  rose  to  48.  As  a Between  Amherst  and  its  neighboring  insiituiiims.  the  area  offers 

point  of  information,  for  the  class  of  1999,  there  were  a total  of  213  a celebrated  wealth  of  concerts,  plays,  filnl^  lectures,  and  other 

Hispanic  applicants  from  which  the  final  48  were  selected.  events.  But  the  most  impressive  offering  coiiiimieN  to  he  .Vmliersl  s 

From  its  earliest  days,  back  when  Amherst  was  founded  to  pre-  dedication  to  the  highest  .standard  of  uiulereradir.m*  ediieatioii. 

pure  poor  young  men  for  the  Congregational  ministry,  the  college  has  including  a sincere  and  long-standing  effort  to  acimwe  the  American 

welcomed  students  of  color.  In  the  late  ninetcenili  centurv',  Amherst  ideals  of  democratic  fairness  and  cultural  di\(TMi\ 

developed  a relationship  with  Dunbar  Higli  School  in  Washington, 

D.C..  which  at  the  time  was  widely  known 
as  tlie  country’s  most  intellectually  rigor- 
ous African-American  high  school. 

In  1921, 100  years  after  the  colleges 
founding,  visionary  President  Alexander 
Meiklejohn  urged  the  college  to  open  its 
doors  even  wider:  “Which  shall  it  be~an 
Anglo-Saxon  aristocracy  of  culture  or  a 
Democracy?  I cast  my  Anglo-Saxon  vote 
for  Pure  Democracy...."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  college  must  welcome  students 
“of  other  stocks.  And  if  they  do  not  come, 
we  must  go  out  and  bring  them  in.  Our 
undergraduate  life  must  represent  the 
country  that  it  serves;  students  must  keep 
it  free  from  any  taint  of  caste  or  aristoc- 
racy." 

In  the  mid-1970s,  the  board  of 
trustees  broke  with  150  years  of  tradition 
and  voted  to  admit  women,  who  now 
comprise  50  percent  of  the  class. 

Class  size  at  ilie  college  ranges  from 
several  sections  with  five  students  to  a 
few  lecture  courses  of  more  than  100  stu- 
dents. About  75  percent  of  the  classes 
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Brou  n already 
has  to  her  credit 
several  decades 
of  effective,  even 
ground- 
breaking, 
activism  and 
adi'ocacy.  She 
founded  the 
Graduate 
Opportnnit} 
Program  in  the 
Office  of 
Graduate 
Studies  at  I T- 
Austin.  Through 
her  efforts,  the 
program  grew 
into  an  office 
with  a combined 
fellowship  and 
program  budget 
of  $1,000,000 
and  gained 
national 
recognition. 


Main  Miiilirs  ha\(‘  Irappod  in  linj^iiisiic  ghelioes.  fail 
explored  ihe  lost  nppor-  to  reach  their  academic  potential, 
liinities  that  characterize  and  remain  entrenched  anions  ilie 
the  reality  of  so  maiiv  lower-paid  echelons  in  the  nation 
llispanics  on  the  e\e  of  tlie  21sl  Nationally.  Hispanic  students 
ceiiturv  Far  too  main  are  still  account  for  nearly  15  percent  of 


America’s  public  elementary 
secondary  school  enrol  I men 
some  states,  more  than  one-thi 
school -ase  children  are  I lisp: 
as  in  Texas  with  5(i  percent 
(California  with  percent. 

llispanics  interested  in  the 
cation  of  Hispanic  Americans 
not  been  too  encouraged  b\ 
efforts  of  President  Bill  (Cl inti 
helj).  Many  are  disappointed, 
some  feel  particularly  heir 
since  llispanics  voted  overwh 
inj»ly  for  (Clinton  in  both  pres 
tial  elections. 

The  presidential  appoinlmc 
Sarita  FC.  Brown  as  new  exec 
director  of  the  White  H< 
Initiative  on  FCducaiional  FCxccl 
for  Hispanic  Americans  mii;hi 
resent  a renewed  opportnnit 
director.  Brown  heads  an  in 
}>enc\  workini>  j»roup  that  pro 
staff,  resources,  and  assist  an 
the  president  and  to  the  seer 
of  education,  helping  the 
address  their  responsibilities 
cerning  education  and  Hisj 
American.s. 

Brown  already  has  to  her  c 
.several  decades  of  effective, 
ground-breaking,  activism 
advocacy.  She  founded 
(iraduaie  Opportunity  Progni 
the  Office  of  (iraduate  Studi 
I niversity  of  Texas  at  Austin.  \ 
she  had  earned  a B.A.  in  e 
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suidics,  a B.vS.  and  MA.  in  commU' 
nicati(m.  Throiij^h  Ikt  efforts,  the 
proj»ram  grew  into  an  office  wiili  a 
combined  fcllowsliip  and  program 
budget  of  SI.0()(),()l)()  and  gained 
national  recognition  as  a model  in 
graduate  minority  education.  By  the 
time  Br'wn  left,  in  P)%  IT -Austin 
was  raiiKed  first  in  the  nation  in 
the  niiinber  of  doctoral  degrees 
awarded  to  Mispanics.  That  same 
year,  site  recei\eil  an  awartl  frcmi 
the  I..S,  Council  of  Jewish 
Federation  for  her  innovative  series, 
’’Strengthening  the  Ties  Between 
the  Hispanic  and  Jewish 
Comnmniites.“ 

From  I T'Aiisiiti,  Brown  moved 
to  Wasiiinglon,  joitting  the  staff  of 
tlie  1‘diicaiion  Trust  at  the  American 
Association  for  Higher  Bducation. 
CO- man  aging  the  (!onimunit\ 
Compacts  for  Student  Success,  an 
education  initiative  funded  by  the 
Pew  Cliaritable  Trusts.  This  project 
sought  to  align  schools,  colleges, 
coimminity  groups,  and  the  busi- 
ness sector  in  six  I'.S.  cities  to 
implement  a data-driven  change 
strategy  to  improve  educational 
attainment  for  poor  and  minority 
students. 

Two  years  later.  Brown  was 
named  Senior  Fellow  in  the  Office 
of  Minorities  in  Higher  lalucation 
at  the  American  Council  on 
education  (ACH).  This  appointment 
coincided  with  ACC’s  outspoken 
defense  of  tlie  use  of  affirmative 
action  in  the  wake  of  Uoinvood.  At 
ACH.  Brown  worked  on  coalitions 
with  other  education  groups  and 
civil  rights  organiz;itions.  and  edit- 
ed a special  publication.  Making 
the  Case  Jar  Affirnmtiir  Action  in 
lii^jcr  EducatiotL 

Five  months  later.  Brown  was 
appointed  assistant  dean  of  aca- 
demic affairs  at  American 
Cniversily,  working  to  improve 
graduate  education  and  support 
faculty  development,  iiiul  sening  as 
its  diversity  officer.  She  created 
’’The  .\ineriean  Mosaic"  seminar 
series,  developed  AIA'ANZA!.  the 


university’s  outreach  effort  to  the 
Latino  community,  and  worked  on 
the  imnersiiy’s  relationships  with 
the  Hispanic  Association  of 
Colleges  and  I'niversilies  (HACl  ). 
tlie  .National  Association  of  Colleges 
and  I’niversities,  and  the 
Wasiiington  Internship  for  Native 
Students.  It  was  from  this  jiost  that 
she  was  reeniiled  by  President 
Clinton. 

Three  months  Into  her  new 
post,  she  announced:  ’’The  Wliite 


House  Initiative  is  now  making 
a\ailahle.  through  the  initiati\e’s 
home  page,  information  from  a 
detailed  imentory  of  the  entire  fed- 
eral government,  agency  by  agency, 
to  determine  just  what  programs 
and  services  are  a\ailable  to 
Latinos  In  their  (jiiest  for  better 
education  and  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute i-  :he  nation." 

Brown  concluded  her  remarks 
on  the  initiative  by  noting  (hat  we 
must  tailor  mir  school  curriculum 
to  he  effccti've  "with  the  young  peo- 
ple who  actually  populate  our 
schools,  and  we  need  to  hold  our 


leaders  at  all  levels  -federal,  state, 
and  local-accoii.  ible  for  the 
results  they  adiieve.  ov  fail  to 
achieve,  in  stiideni  learning." 

About  the  Initiative  and 
the  Commission 

Created  in  the  President's 
White  House  Initiative  on 
Hducationa!  Fxeellenee  for 
Hispanic  Americans  plans  and 
implements  educational  .support 
programs. 


An  Advi.sory  (’ommis.sion,  a di.s- 
tinguislicd  group  of  educators  and 
business  and  political  leaders 
deeply  imnlved  in  and  concerned 
witli  the  education  of  Hispanic 
Americans,  w’as  created  at  the  same 
time.  Its  2-4  memhers  were  sworn  in 
by  Vice  President  Al  (lore  on 
February  1.  lOOS.  The  White  Hou.se 
press  release  on  (he  swearing-in 
ceremony  detailed  (he  commission- 
ers’ responsibilities  as  follows:  to 
advise  President  Clinton  and 
Fdueatioii  Secretary  Rile\  on  the 
progress  of  Hisjianic  Americans 
toward  achievement  of  the  Nati(nial 


Kdiication  Coals;  to  monitor  and 
coordinate  federal  efforts  to  pro- 
mote lilgh-tjualiiy  ediicaiicm  for 
Hispanic  Americans:  to  propose 
wavs  to  increase  state.  i)rivate  sec- 
tor. and  eomnumity  involvement  in 
improving  ediicailoii;  and  to  ree- 
onimeiid  ways  in  which  federal 
education  initiatives  can  he 
exj)anded  ami  improved. 

Memhers  of  the  commission 
serve  without  pa\  and  meet  in 
Washington  everv  few  months.  Tht* 
commission  is  pre.semly  chaired  by 
Dr.  Ana  (iii/man  of  Texa.s.  a well- 
known  leader  in  higluT  education 
with  extensive  experience  involving 
the  education  of  Hispanic 
Americans. 

Public  meetings  of  the  eommis- 
sion  have  been  hosted  in  diver.se 
areas,  among  them  Phoenix.  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  vSan  Juan,  and 
San  Antonio.  Tliey  convened  expert 
panels  to  addre.ss  issues  of  early 
childhood  development,  access  to 
higher  education.  Hispanic  educa- 
tional attrition,  school  finance 
reform  and  etiuily,  llisi)anic 
progress  toward  (Joals  2000,  suc- 
cessful programs,  and  more. 

Coordi  nation 

In  addition  to  their  responsibili- 
ty to  gather,  analv/e.  and  piihlici/e 
relevani  facts  on  the  stale  of  educa- 
tion for  Hispanic  Americans,  the 
comniis.sion  and  the  Initiative  staff 
also  liau*  an  important  role  to  play 
within  the  federal  government.  The 
executive  order  creating  the  com- 
mission and  the  Initiative  charged 
each  executive  dcparimeiit  and 
executive  agency  to  ’’provide  apjm)- 
priate  Information  retiiiesied  by  the 
commission  or  the  staff  of  the 
Initiative.” 

It  was  hoped  that  a systematic 
collection  of  data  relating  to  the 
eligibility  for  and  partieipatioii  by 
Hi.spanic  Americans  in  federal  edu- 
cation programs  would  assist  and 
encourage  (Uhevs  to  participate. 
Tlie  progress  of  Hispanic 
Americans  in  relation  to  the 


“...We  need  to  hold  our  leaders  at  all 
levels-federai,  state,  and  local- 
accountable  for  the  results  they 
achieve,  or  fail  to  achieve,  in  student 
learning.” 

Sarita  Brown,  executive  director. 

White  house  initiative  on  Educational  Exi  f lu  x. » 
FOR  Hispanic  Americans 
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Nulionul  IMiicaiionul  Goals  is  lo  k* 
monitored  as  well. 

Tlu’  federal  j;overnnienl  has  a 
large  number  of  programs  scat- 
tered across  various  departments 
and  agencies  that  affect,  directh 
and  indirectly,  the  education  of 
Hispanic  Americans.  These  efforts 
often  are  carried  out  independently 
without  knowing  wliat  other 
departments  and  agencies  are 
doing.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
commission  and  Initiative,  no 
means  existed  for  obtaining  an 
o\erall  view  of  federal  government 
programs  that  affect  tlie  education 
of  Hispanic  Americans. 

Ivach  federal  department  and 
agency  with  a relevant  program  has 
been  asked  lo  aiipoint  a senior  offi- 
cial lo  act  as  a liaison  with  the 
commi.sslon  and  Initiative  staff. 

As  a first  step  lo  gathering 
information  and  gaining  an  overall 
view,  the  commis.sion  and  Initiative 
.staff  created  and  sent  out  an  inven- 
tory to  M federal  agencies.  The 
agencies  were  asked  to  provide 
specific  information:  a)  the  dollar 
amounts  of  awards  per  comj)oneni. 
a composite  of  the  C()mi)oneni,  and 
the  number  of  programs  for  each 
component/program;  b)  the  luim- 
her  of  participants  for  each  pro 
gram;  and  c)  the  total  number  of 
Hisi^anic  Americans/Latinos  partic- 
ipating In  each  program. 

The  results  suggest  that  the 
majority  of  agencies  have  not  ade- 
(luaiely  monitored  Hispanic  partici- 
pation in  their  programs.  Most 
agencies  do  not  .svsiemalically  col- 
lect data  on  the  distribution  of  their 
grants  and  other  benefits.  The  gov- 
ernment therefore  lacks  critical 
information  as  to  where  and  how 
eijr.iiably  those  dollars  are  actually 
distributed. 

y-iny  agencies  had  iu)t  hereto- 
fore thought  of  their  programs  in 
that  fashion.  This  points  to  the 
value  of  an  interagency  group  with 
a While  House  mandate,  such  as 
that  of  the  commission  and 
Initiative  staff,  in  endeavoring  to 


bring  into  sharper  focus  the  federal 
government’s  scattered  programs. 
One  of  Sariia  Browns  many  inij)or- 
lant  tasks  as  the  new  executive 
director  will  be  coordinating  this 
inieragencv  effort. 

The  Report 

Building  upon  their  hearings, 
surveys,  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation. one  important  result  of  the 
commission  work,  assisted  by  the 
Initiative  staff,  was  the  report  Our 
\ati<m  0)1  the  J'ault  Line:  Hispanic 
A nwrican  Hduaiti on . 


Presented  lo  President  Clinton 
in  September  the  report  sur- 
veyed the  current  stale  of  Hispanic 
American  education.  It  unearthed 
and  painted  a somber  picture  of 
the  qiialiiy  of  educational  opportu- 
nities afforded  mo.sl  lli.spanics.  It 
highlighted  a ■‘disturbing  crisis’’- 
the  poor  coiulition  of  education  for 
liispanics.  U found  that  in  studying 
all  measures  of  educational  attain- 
ment between  liispanic  Americans 
and  other  Americans,  a significant 
and  increasing  gai)  exists. 


A series  of  recommendations  on 
steps  that  the  federal  government 
and  others  could  take  lo  improve 
Hispanic  American  educational 
opportunities  accompanied  the 
commi.ssion's  call  for  strong  cor- 
rective action. 

Commenting  on  the  report.  Dr. 
Brown  mued.  “The  needs  of  our 
community  have  been  articulated, 
and  tho.se  who  shape  national  poli- 
cy have  been  alerted  lo  our  agenda. 
.Vow  the  challenge  is  to  focus  the 
energy  we  have  generated  and 
move  lo  .strategic  action.” 


^■ice  President  Gore,  on  behalf 
of  Clinton,  committed  lo  u.sing  the 
“report  as  a blueprint  to  address 
the  education  needs  and  challenges 
of  Hispanic  Americans.”  Secretary 
Riley  agreed  to  have  the 
I)ei)arimeni  of  lulu  cat  I on  be  a 
model  agency  in  implementing  the 
report's  recommendalion.s.  Specific 
offices  within  the  department  are 
taking  on  the  responsibility  of 
developing  programs  geared  lo 
Hispanics.  Other  federal  agencie.s. 
after  reviewing  the  recomnienda- 


A clearing  house  of  information 
regarding  educational  strategies, 
research  practices,  scholarships, 
fellowships,  grants,  and  other 
pertinent  documents  has  been 
established  co  apprise  all  parties 
interested  in  the  initiative. 


lions  for  action,  have  agreed  to 
develop  similar  action  frameworks. 

At  ihe.se  and  other  coordination 
meetings,  three  points  were  agreed 
on:  1.  the  condition  of  education  for 
Hispanic  Americans  is  a disturbing 
national  crisis;  2.  action  needs  lo 
be  taken  now,  in  the  short-  and 
long-range  future;  mid  A recurring 
meetings  are  needed  to  identify 
and  steer  action. 

The  Future 

The  commissi^Mi  and  the 
Initiative  have  begun  to  move  from 
v ision  lo  action.  They  have  estab- 
lished steering  partnerships  with 
the  Uliiic  House  .N'ational  Kconomic 
Council,  the  Congressional 
Hispanic  Caucus  Kducalion 
Committee,  and  cabinet  secretaries 
of  pertinent  brandies  of  the  federal 
government.  Five  comniiliees  have 
been  formed  lo  develop  a frame- 
work for  action:  Children.  Family, 
and  the  Comniunily:  K-12;  Higher 
Fducalion:  Public  Policy;  and 
Foundations,  Corporations,  and 
Public  Affairs. 

Educational  Clearing 
House 

A clearing  house  of  information 
regarding  educational  .strategies, 
research  practices,  scholarships, 
fellovv.ships,  grants,  and  other  perti- 
nent documents  has  been  estab- 
lished to  appri.se  all  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  Initiative. 

Those  interested  in  the  commi.s- 
sion's report  and  other  relevant 
material  may  contact:  The  While 
House  Initiative  on  Hducalional 
excellence  for  Hispanic  Americans, 
600  Independence  Ave.,  SW,  Room 
21  IS,  Washington,  DC  20202-.S601. 

H-niail:  White_House_Child- 
iiood_Hi.spmiic_Hd@ed.gov 

Tel.  (202)  -tOl-l-Hl. 


Oiv  mg  Vital  Help  in  Migratd  Health  Clinics 


By  Roger  segelken 


''The  Cornell 
students 
come  from 
such  a variety 

¥ 

backgrounds 
that  they  are 
able  to 
understand- 
culturally- 
what  the 
workers  and 
their families 
need.  And  of 
course  the 
students  are 
able  to  get 
some  clinical 
experience 
even  before 
medical 
schoJ.” 

Jerry  Ruiz, 

OUTREACH 
COORDINATOR. 
MIGRANT  HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


Helping  “wo  hablo 
F.SPANOL"  DOCTORS  DIS- 
TINGUISH EMBARAZO 
(PREGNANCY)  AND 
ESFORZARSE  (MUSCLE  STRAIN) 
f^ROM  ESCALOFRIOS  (CHILLS)  IS 
THE  EASY  PART, 

Surmounting  the  ciilturul  burri- 
cTs  bt‘lwcen  foreign -born  workers 
and  the  medical  help  they 
need-ihais  the  real  challenge  for 
Cornell  students  in  (he  Cornell- 


I’inger  lakes  Migrant  Health 
Program. 

Now  in  its  second  year  in  health 
clinics,  hospitals,  and  migrant 
worker  camps  around  upstate  New 
York,  the  student* run  program 
began  as  a language  translation 
service.  It  grew  faster  than  an 
1-mpire  apple  in  the  summer  sun. 

"Hspecially  In  Latino  societies, 
there  is  u stigma  associated  with 
going  to  a psychiatrist.  Some  of 


these  people  desperately  needed 
mental  health  care.  But  the  care 
providers  didn't  understand  why 
the  patients  were  hiding  their  prob- 
lems,” said  Miguel  L’nzueta,  a 
Cornell  pre-med  student  in  19^)b 
who  stayed  on  after  graduation  to 
admini.ster  the  migrant  program. 

A state-  and  federally-funded 
Migrant  Health  Care  Program  was 
already  in  place  in  the  rural  New 
^brk  counties  where  migrant  iabor- 


of  the  Corneii-Finge'*  LaFcs  PTgrani  Health  Program,  are.  from  left,  Miguel  Un7ueta,  associate  program  coordinator; 
Kos-e  Batista  Professor  Flov  Roonguez.  program  adviser.  Kathy  Rivers,  assistant  progr-im  dTCCtor.and  Adam  Planc^. 


A 


ers  from  Centrul  Americu  and 
Puerto  Rico  spend  summers  pick- 
inj»  strawbcTries.  corn,  ap[/lcs,  and 
other  crops  or  working  in  the 
packing  plants.  Based  in  Riishville, 
VV.,  (he  migraiu  health  program 
staffs  medical  and  dental  clinics  in 
a seven-county  area  and  sends 
patients  with  more  serious  prob- 
lems to  nearby  hospitals. 

But  what  should  have  been  a IS- 
minute  clinic  visit  was  taking  much 
longer  because  doctors  could  not 
always  understand  their  patients, 
and  the  Spanish-  and  Haitian- 
speaking patients  weren't  compre- 
hending the  doctors’  (|iiestions  and 
instructions. 

“I  knew  we  had  plenty  of  bilin- 
gual students  at  Cornell  to  translate 
Spanish.  VVe  were  a little  surprised 
U)  find  students  who  speak  the 
Haitian  Creole  dialect.”  said  Kloy 
Rodnguez.  the  Cornell  professor  of 
environmental  studies  who 
launched  the  student  program. 

With  a smorgasbord  of  financial 
support-from  the  Cornell  Public 
Service  Center.  Faculty  Fellows  in 
Service  Program.  Latino  Studio 
Program,  and  Committee  on 
Special  Fducationa!  Ih'oiects-thc 
first  \ ear’s  student  volunteers 
received  extensive  training,  then 
headed  to  the  clinic.s.  Soon,  clinic 
sessions  that  once  dragged  on  past 
midnight  were  wrapping  up  at  10 
p.m. -because  patients  could  com- 
municate their  problems. 

The  training  required  before 
students  participate  in  the  .summer 
program  covers  even  thing  from 
social  and  psychological  issues  to 
medical  terminology  and  basic 
medical  skills,  such  as  CPR  and 
blood  pressure  testing.  Cornell 
nutritional  sciences  student  Yvette 
Cnr/  was  glad  that  she  paid  atten- 
tion during  training  when  a clinic 
patient  suddenly  went  into  labor 
last  summer.  Cruz  held  the  woman’s 
hand,  in.structed  her  and  the  father- 
to-be  on  the  wa\  to  the  hospital, 
and,  after  five  hours  of  labor, 
helped  deliver  a healthy  baby  girl. 


Wlien  Cruz  began  to  cry  with  hap- 
piness, it  was  the  mother’s  turn  to 
con.sole  her. 

.\nd  (he  students’  help  doesn’t 
stop  with  medical  problems.  Vilien 
weather  delays  the  ripening  of 
crops  and  hungry  workers  resort  to 
fishitig  from  the  lakes,  the  students 
are  usually  able  to  lound  up  emer- 
gency sources  of  food  and  supplies, 
Tnzueta  said,  pointing  out  a 
migrant  labor  fact  of  life:  Workers 


are  paid  by  what  they  liarwst,  and 
if  no  crops  are  ready  that  week, 
they  get  nothing. 

The  Cornell  students  can’t  resist 
doing  research  while  they  work  in 
the  clinics,  and  they  have  been 
examining  the  prevalence  of 
injuries  and  disease  among  the 
workers  and  workers’  families  they 
serve.  Be.sides  undiagnosed  psycho- 
logical problems,  they  are  finding  a 
high  incidence  of  cataracts,  due 
primarily  to  diabetes,  in  workers  in 
their  late  20s  and  30s.  Hye  injuries 
seem  to  be  an  occupational  hazard 
for  agricultural  workers,  the  stu- 
dents note,  and  they  also  are 
recording  higher-than- normal  lev- 


els of  diabetes,  as  well  as  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  (STDs)  and 
AIDS. 

“Of  course  the  tests  for  STDs 
and  AIDS  arc  confidential,  but  once 
there  is  a positive  result,”  Unzueta 
said,  “we  counsel  and  we  empha- 
size,‘What  about  your  family?"’ 

Some  of  the  cross-cultural  mis- 
understandings are  as  basic  as  food 
preferences,  the  student  adminis- 
trator of  the  program  said.  There  is 


no  sen.se  advising  patients  to  eat 
pa.stu  if  their  dietary  tradition  has 
no  pasta.  But  providers  of  so-called 
modern  medicine  should  also  rec- 
ognize the  resistance  of  patients 
who  prefer  their  culture's  folk  med- 
icine practices,  I nzueta  said, 

“We  try  to  bridge  the  gap  and 
get  both  parties  to  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle," he  said.  “Sometimes  the  best 
we  can  do  is  listen,  ,so  we  let  the 
patient  tell  us  what  their  problem 
is.  In  the  process,  were  learning 
compassion  for  people  who  are  not 
getting  the  help  they  need." 

"The  students  have  been  a great 
help."  said  Jerry  Ruiz,  outreach 
coordinator  at  the  migrant  health 


care  program.  "Most  of  our  clients 
at  the  clinics  don’t  speak  Knglish, 
and  if  we  had  to  send  them  on  to 
the  hospital,  they  w'eren’t  able  to 
communicate. 

"They  really  mix  well  with  the 
patients,"  Ruiz  continued.  “The 
Cornell  students  come  from  such  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  that  they 
are  able  to  understand-cultural- 
ly-what  the  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies need.  And  of  course  the  stu- 
dents arc  able  to  get  some  clinical 
experience  even  before  medical 
school." 

Rodrfguez,  who  is  the  James 
Perkins  Profes.sor  of  Environmental 
Studies  in  the  division  of  biological 
sciences  at  Cornell,  started  the 
migrant  program  because  he  rec- 
ognized a second  need,  one  beyond 
that  of  the  migrant  workers:  Too 
many  pre-med  students  who  follow 
the  biological  sciences  curriculum 
were  not  getting  the  practical  expe- 
. ience  that  would  enhance  their 
future  education  and  careers. 

In  fact,  many  pre-med  students 
are  diserted  each  year  to  careers  in 
research,  the  researcher  noted. 
"Some  still  want  to  be  medical  doc- 
tors. and  1 say:  Let’s  encourage 
them  and  help  them  be  the  best." 
Furthermore,  the  hands-on  experi- 
ence that  the  students  are  getting  in 
the  migrant  worker  clinics, 
Rodnguez  said,  is  more  impressive 
to  medical  school  admissions  offi- 
cers than  is  laboratory  research 
experience. 

It  workea  for  Yvette  Cruz,  who 
now  attends  medical  school  in 
Puerto  Rico.  And  for  Miguel 
Tn/.iieta,  who.  after  taking  a year 
o(f  to  serve  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Corncll-Finger  Lakes  Migrant 
Health  Program,  is  heading  to  med- 
ical school  in  California  with  first- 
hand knowledge  of  what  patients 
ne"d. 

This  year’s  contingent  of  four 
.students,  who  are  now'  in  training, 
are  finding  out  as  well. 

1-:^ 


With  a smorgasbord  of  financial 
support-from  the  Cornell  Public 
Service  Center,  Faculty  Fellows  in 
Service  Program,  Latino  Studies 
Program,  and  Committee  on  Special 
Educational  Projects-the  first  year’s 
student  volunteers  received 
extensive  training,  then  headed  to 
the  clinics.  Soon,  clinic  sessions 
that  once  dragged  on  past  midnight 
were  wrapping  up  at  10  p.m.- 
hecause  patients  could 
communicate  their  problems. 
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First-year  Student  Retention  up  at  Arizona  State 

^ Pivsideuf  iMffic  Cooiy  wade  reienliou  a /ol)  priori/v  hi  799J.  Four  years 
later  special  ejjorls  are  pay  hiy,  off,  especially  for  mhiorifies. 


AHORA!  Accelerated  Program  for  Adults  Only 

Sow  hi  Us  second  year  a special  prop^ram  qffeiy  n^pid  propress  for  irork- 
hip  adidfs  who  dewonslrafe  fulFspeed-abead  mofiration  for  a collepe 


Hispanic  Women,  Academia,  and  Retention 

A releran  educator  reriews  causes  far  the  iniderrepresenlalion  of 
Hispanic  women  in  coUepe  and  offers  ,drafepies  for  eucaiirapinp  and 
refainhip  Iheni. 


HONOR  ROLL 

California  State  University-Fullerton 

SUuaied  in  a counly  fhal  is  small  in  size  bid  hip  hi  papula/ ion-  2d  inil- 
liou-lhe  (urard-whininp  (SI  -Fidierlon  islhrirhip  on  i/s  dirersi/y 


Empowering  the  Disabled 

. W’i/h  an  esihnated  10  percent  of  I he  posisecondary  school  popida/ion 
deemed  disabled,  some  schools  are  providinp  support  sysfems  and  hard- 
ware  thal  smooth  the  path  In  academic  success. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Outlook  ON  WASHINGTON:  A CAPITOL  VIEW 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  /he  ways  that  Hispanic  children 
are  prepared  fm  and  motivaled  to  aiiend  colT^e^e.  Mliliides  of  parenls 
and  coinKclors  are  crifical  to  f he  solid  inns. 

SUCCESS  STORIES 

Cal  State-L.A.  Alums  Return  as  Superstars 

Diva  Siizanna  (iuzindn  and  choreoprapher  (iema  Sandora!  return  to 
/heir  alma  mater  a\  s/ars  as  (M,A  celebrates  its  50/h  anirersan:. 
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Marking  the  Path 


BY  Gustavo  A.  Mellander 


NING  TO  MAKE  THE  ROUNDS 

AGAIN  IN  Washington,  D.C. 
Although  stark  and  discouraging, 
these  fact- laden  studies  provide 
insight  into  the  reality  Ilispanics 
face.  In  some  Hispanic  neighbor- 
hoods, a full  4()  percent  of  young- 
sters who  start  off  in  the  first  grade 
do  not  graduate  from  high  school. 

Richard  \\  Duran's  Ilispanics' 
liclucation  and  Background: 
Predictors  of  College  Achievement 
:uid  Gilherto  Riundns  Tl)e  Q)unselng 
of  llisfymic  (hilegedxnwd  Students 
both  point  out  dispassionately  and 
with  lucidity  why  so  iiKuiy  HispiUiics 
never  go  to  college  or.  when  they  do 
go  to  college,  why  they  Invariably 
encounter  difficulty.  On  a brighter 
note,  they  also  describe  successful 
strategies  for  overcoming  the  most 
common  hurdles. 

One  must  be  carefid  not  to  fall 
into  a stereotyping  trap.  Many 
exceptions  exist,  but  they  are  just 
lhal-exceptions. These  studies  indi- 
cate that  for  several  reasons, 
Hi.spanic  students  lend  to  be  more 
poorly  prepared  for  college  than 
are  non-Hispanic  while  sliidenis. 

First,  a higher  percentage  of 
Hispanic  high  school  students  are 
not  in  academic  college  preparato- 
ry programs.  Second,  fewer 
Hi.spanics  enroll  in  such  academic 
courses  as  trigonometry,  calculus, 
physics,  chemistry,  or  third -year 
Knglish.  Third,  a higher  percentage 
of  Ilispanics  lake  neither  the  S,\T 


nor  the  \C\',  ilie  standardized  tests 
usually  necessary  for  college 
admission. 

Of  those  who  do  take  the  stan- 
dardized tests,  lower  percentages  of 
Mexit.  II  Americans  (66  percent) 
<md  l^ierio  Riauis  (()S  percent)  [him 
other  whites  (80  percent)  identify 
themselves  as  in  aaidemic  or  collc‘ge 
preparatory  progratns-thai  is,  they 
base  not  prepaid  appropriately. 

Duran  points  out  that  Hispanic 
high  school  seniors  believed  that 
their  schools  did  not  offer  courses 
they  wanted  and  that  the  level  of 
teaching  was  poor.  For  their  part, 
they  admitted  to  poor  study  habits 
and  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the 
.schools  mutine.  htsily.  they  acknowl- 
edged. their  part-time  and  at  limes 
neaily  full-time  job  obligations  con- 
.sumed  lOo  much  of  tlieir  time. 

Hut  the  greatest  discrepancy 
between  Hispanic  and  non- 
Hispanic  while  seniors  has  to  do 
with  the  compatibility  of  sliidenis' 
home  life  with  schooling.  One-third 
of  Hispanic  .seniors,  at  a level  at 
least  10  percent  higher  than  non- 
Hispanic  whites,  worry  about 
money  i)roblcms.  famih  obliga- 
tions. a lack  of  a good  place  to 
study  at  home,  and  parental  disin- 
terest in  their  education. 

Clearly  man\  have  to  overcome 
substantial  obstacles  to  succeed.  At 
the  same  lime,  they  are  handi- 
capped because  of  continuing  cul- 
tural stereotypes  about  Hispanic 
students.  Many  teachers  assume 
lower  potential  and  expect  lower 
performance.  In  a study  of  Mexican 
American  students,  teachers  were 
more  likely  to  show  more  disap- 


proval toward  vSpanish-dominani 
than  toward  English-dominant  stu- 
dents. Further,  they  attributed  nega- 
tive chanicterislics  to  .students  who 
spoke  accented  or  nonstandard 
English  or  nonstandard  Spanish. 

Existing  research  indicates  that 
what  counselors  fail  to  do  is  just  as 
significant  as  what  they  do.  In 
interviews,  Puerto  Rican  students 
cited  counselors’  failure  to  explain 
adequately  the  college-going 
process  as  preventing  them  from 
applying  to  colleges. 

Hispanic  students  also  lend  to 
be  more  vulnerable  to  both  the 
positive  and  negative  influences  of 
.school  personnel  than  are  middle- 
class.  non-Hispanic  white  youth. 
Further.  Hispanic  students  rely  less 
on  their  guidance  counselors  and 
parents  for  career  information  than 
do  other  groups  of  studenl.s. 

Successful  Strategies 

Early  encouragement  of 
llisptinics  to  aspiix’  to  attend  colk*ge 
enhances  their  opportunities  for  bel- 
ter pa*paraiion.  But  eiirly  identifica- 
tion should  not  be  rigid  and  .should 
avoid  tracking,  and  the  selection  of 
college-bound  students  should  not  be 
left  entirely  to  school  personnel. 
.Neither  should  it  be  based  eniimly  on 
test  scoas  and  grades. 

High  schools  should  have  high 
expectations  coujiled  with  a .strong 
academic  curriculum.  Parents  need 
to  be  informed  of  opportunities  in 
order  to  provide  siip|)ort  and 
encouragement.  And  counselors 
need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  commu- 
nitys  language  preference-and  to 
accept  the  fact  that  some  informa- 

20. i 


tion  might  need  to  be  distributed  in 
both  Spanish  and  English. 

An  organized  effort  to  prepare 
students  for  standardized  testing,  col- 
lege admission,  and  financial  aid 
application  is  essential.  Students 
need  information  on  deadlines  and 
visits,  and  they  also  need  an  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  these 
for  getting  into  college.  .Activities 
should  be  designed  to  help  students 
successfully  complete  each  step 
along  the  way. 

On  to  €ollege 

Colleges,  if  they  want  to  help, 
should  align  them.selvcs  with  local 
high  schools  and  help  them  imple- 
ment the  sugge.stions  cited  above. 
Neither  high  school  grades  nor 
admissions  test  scores  alone 
should  bear  the  sole  burden  of  evi- 
dence for  making  decisions  to 
admit  Hispanic  students  to  college. 
Admi.ssions  personnel  need  to  be 
provided  with  a broader  range  of 
information  on  Ilispanics'  back- 
ground, language,  and  culture  in 
weighing  admissions  decisions. 

Once  Hispanic  students  are 
admitted,  support  systems  must  be 
in.stituted  to  help  them  adjust  and 
succeed.  Many  excellent  programs 
are  already  in  place.  They  must, 
however,  be  constantly  evaluated, 
improved,  and  shared  with  other 
instiliilions. 

Tens  of  ihou.sands  of  Ilispanics 
ha\e  succeeded  in  higher  educa- 
tion. and  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  can  succeed  in  the  future  if 
properly  prepared. 

Ur  Mellander  is  a professor  at 
George  Mason  I niversity.  « r ^ 


Up  at  Arizona  State 

Miiwrity  Students  Make  Biggest  Gains 


“We  can  point  to 
specific 
proems  that 
havetnade  a 
difference. 

We  cannot 
overstate, 
however,  the 
important 
contributions  of 
individual 
faculty  and  staff 
who  have 
redesigned 
courses  and 
teaching 
meiljods, 
improved 
advising,  and 
held  out  a 
helping  hand  to 
students  in 
need!* 


Minority  students  attend- 
ing Arizona  Slate 
University  (ASU)  are  far- 
ing better  than  ever. 
Many  on  campus  agree  that  a 
; focused  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
: university  toward  improving  iinder- 
graduate  education-begun  in  IW 
when  President  Latlie  Coor  identi- 
fied retention  as  a top  prioriiy-is 
bearing  fruit.  A record  '’76  percent 


of  minority  first-year  students  from 
last  vear  returned  to  ASl*  in  the 
fall.  ' 

ASU  has  SS8  minority  first-year 
students  enrolled,  nearly  a quarter 
of  the  first-time,  full-time  first-year- 
student  class  of  -4,001.  The  minority 
retention  figure  represents  a signif- 
icant 8 percent  increase  over  tlte 
year  before,  and  II  percent  more 
than  two  years  ago. 


Overall  student  retention  at  ASU 
increased  at  every  class  level.  On 
its  main  campus,  first-year-studenl 
to  sophomore  persistence  rose 
from  71  percent  in  19%  to  "5  per- 
cent. For  returning  students  who 
had  participated  in  ASU  s Freshman 
Year  Experience  program,  the 
return  figure  was  "^8  percent. 

Retention  levels  had  remained 
at  just  over  69  percent  for  15  years, 


PfGgram  Coordinator  Cri'i-in.i  aenicfr  anj-'/e-'s  que!7tions  from  fir'.t  /o.ar  Jax*';  and 

V^ong  and  f /rre  am  u! 'd  o Ic-idet  'il'.p  Sctioiarship  program  ■ 


MILTON  Click,  ASU 
SENIOR  VICE  PRE5IDEN1 
AND  PROVOST 


according  lo  ASL'  officials.  “We 
made  a conimiimciU  in  recenl 
years  to  increase  ihe  success  of  all 
our  siudenis”  said  Milton  Glick, 
senior  vice  president  and  provost. 
“Such  a dramatic  improvement  Is 
the  result  of  dedication  and  creativ- 
ity on  the  part  of  all  members  of 
the  university  community. 

“We  can  point  to  specific  pro- 
grams that  have  made  a difference. 

cannot  overstate,  however,  the 
importajit  contributions  of  individ- 
ual facuL;  and  staff  who  have 
redesigned  courses  and  leaching 
methods,  improved  advising, 
and  held  out  a helping  hand  to 
students  in  need." 

liighty  percent  of  African- 
American  first-year  students 
returned  for  their  sophomore 
year  this  fall,  a 14.2  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 
Among  American  Indians,  "(r 
percent  returned,  up  Ui.4  per- 
cent; ’^(1.5  percent  of  fMspanics 
returned,  up  S.6  percent;  and 
81.8  percent  of  Asian  Americans 
returned,  up  5.2  percent. 
Retention  rale  for  Caucasian 
first-year  students  was  "4  per- 
cent. up  2.8  percent. 

Major  coniribuiors  to 
improved  success  were  the 
resiruciuring  of  first-year  math- 
ematics and  English  courses,  inno- 
vations in  large  introductor\  class- 
es, and  expanded  siijiport  for  advis- 
ing. 

.Some  of  the  gain  can  also  be 
attributed  lo  the  Freshman  Year 
Experience,  an  intense  support  pro- 
gram that  offers  counseling,  tutor- 
ing, advising,  classes,  and  computer 
labs  in  the  first-year-siudenl  resi- 
dence halls.  The  services  are  open 
to  all  first-year  students,  whether 
they  live  in  the  residence  lialls  or 
not. 

The  Native  American 
Achievement  Program,  started  last 
year  at  ASl’  and  funded  by  the 
Navajo  Nation,  lias  had  notable  suc- 
cess in  reducing  the  dropout  rale 
of  American  Indian  first-year  stu- 


dents. Na\aj()  first-year  students 
who  receive  scholarship  funds  from 
the  tribe  must  agree  lo  participate 
in  ASL  s existing  first-year-student 
support  programs  and  must  meet 
with  ilieir  instructors  regularly. 

Forty-three  Navajo  first-year  slu- 
denis  jiarticipated  last  year,  with 
three-quarters  returning  this  year. 
Seventy-five  first-year  students  and 
3.5  sophomores  are  enrolled  in  the 
program  this  fall. 

Total  first-lime  flrsi-yeai-siudeni 
enrollment  on  the  ASl'  main  cam- 
pus is  5,191,  nearly  1,200  of  whom 


are  enrolled  part-time.  The  ciirreni 
AST  student  population  is  said  lo 
he  younger,  smarter,  and  more 
diverse  than  in  prior  years. 
.Minority  enrollment  is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  represeiUiiig  18.8  percent 
of  the  total  student  population  on 
main  campus.  Among  first-time 
resident  first-year  siudeiiis,  the  pro- 
portion is  a robust  28  percent. 

1‘irsl-year  students  not  only 
include  more  National  Merit  and 
Regents  Scholars-a  higher  number 
of  Arizona  first-year  students  come 
from  the  lop  15  percent  of  their 
high  school  classes  than  ever 
before.  In  the  Honors  College,  55 
jiercenl  more  students  scored 
above  1,380  on  the  S.\T  this  year 


than  last. 

“As  we  continue  lo  attract  a 
higher  (juality,  more  iliverse  student 
hodv,  the  overall  undergraduate 
profile  has  begun  lo  change."  said 
Christine  Wilkinson,  vice  president 
for  student  affairs.  “Tlie  faculty  are 
l)eginning  to  notice  and  comment 
on  the  differences. 

“A  brighter  class  means  a higlier 
level  of  faculty  engagement.  Soon 
we  ‘vili  see  more  demand  for 
undergraduate  research  opportiini- 
lles  and  more  involvement  in  activi- 
ties. And  tlie  diversity  is  terrific 


because  the  campus  enviroumeiil 
reflects  what  they  will  sec  in  the 
world  when  they  graduate." 

Nearly  U percent  of  first-lime 
first-year  stiuleiils  on  main  campus 
arc  Hispanic,  0.3  percent  Asian 
American.  4.1  percent  African- 
American,  and  3-8  percent 
American  Indiati. 

Scholar  recruitment  has 
increa.sed  too,  with  AST  inviting 
Arizona's  .National  Merit  senii-final- 
Isis  to  campus  in  tlieir  junior  year, 
introducing  them  to  the  Honors 
College.  In  fall  1991,  the  university 
enrolled  si\  National  Merit 
Scholars,  for  a total  of  24  on  cam- 
pus; this  fall  there  are  52.  for  a total 
of  133  enrolled. 


"We  didn't  competitively  seek 
National  Merit  Scholars  until  fairly 
recently,  so  we've  liad  some  catch- 
ing up  to  do."  said  TIni  Desch, 
director  of  undergraduate  admis- 
sions. "But  several  things  have  had 
a profound  effect.  The  national 
recognition  of  the  Honors  College, 
our  research  opportunities,  and 
our  scholarship  funding  have  come 
together  so  that  even  the  very- 
strongest  students  are  taking  notice 
of  us." 

Concentrated  Efforts 
Under  Way 

College  officials  rejwrt  that 
more  sludeuis  than  ever  are 
succeed'ug  at  AST,  largely 
through  several  concentrated 
efforts  that  have  been  under 
way.  Special  programs  in  place 
lo  help  retain  students  include 
(he  following; 

• TM  100:  a comprehen- 
sive first-year- student  success 
course  focusing  on  study  skills, 
time  management,  academic 
and  career  planning,  and  devel- 
opmental topics,  it  has  been 
shown  to  increase  retention  10 
percent.  About  1,251)  sUidenis 
are -41  rolled. 

• Campus  Match:  allows  firsi- 
vear  stiideiiis  lo  lake  four  core 
classes  with  the  same  group  of  25 
peers,  forming  small  learning  com- 
munities that  encourage  studying 
and  socializing  together,  hi  the  fall, 
300  students  were  in  16  clusters. 
Retention  increase  has  been  about 
10  percent. 

• SupplementJil  Instruction; 

is  an  academic  support  program  to 
holster  student  performance  In 
“kill(T  courses"  with  a high  failure 
rate.  Students  meet  in  regularly 
scheduled  groups  to  study  and  gel 
extra  help  from  an  outstanding 
peer  insiriicior.  I.ast  .spring  students 
in  SI  jias.setl  the  courses  at  an  873 
percent  rale,  cotiipared  to  678  per- 
cent of  non -SI  sUidenls.  SI  was 


Supplemental  Instruction  is  an 
academic  support  program  to  holster 
student  performance  in  ‘^killer 
courses”  with  a high  failure  rate. 
Students  meet  in  regularly  scheduled 
groups  to  study  and  get  extra  help 
from  an  outstanding  peer  instructor. 


ASU  engineepng  profe^so?'  Anior«io  Garoa  works  with  stijdenis  Rav  Carranza  andTamar  Obards,  as  part  of  the  ASU-!ed  program.  Western  AMI.ance  to  Expand  Student 
Oppo’tjnitv  iCarcM  s also  WAtSO  d-rector'i  


expanded  in  the  fall  to  2,3tK)  slu- 
dents  in  U sections  of  introductory 
psychology,  political  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  macroeconomics. 

• Stretch  English:  for  first- 
year  stutlents  with  low  ACT  or  SAT 


scores:  spreads  the  introductory 
composition  course  over  two 
semesters  instead  of  one.  Pass  rate 
for  the  2.2IS  students  who  have 
taken  Stretch  English  percent, 
compared  to'SS  p^icent  for  'egiilar 


composition  sludenis.  Moreover, 
the  students  go  on  to  pass  HN(i'  102 
at  a higher  rate  than  that  of  other 
students. 

• First  Year  Mathematics: 
now  is  taught  in  smaller  sections, 
with  interactive  teaching  meth- 
ods, mandatory  attendance,  and 
daily  homework.  Success  rate 
in  intermediate  algebra  soared 
from  -43  percent  in  fall  1003  to 
1)  percent  in  fall  1006.  About 
-4,t)00  students  a year  take  first- 
year  math:  currently  there  are 
81  sections.  Uji  from  3^  sections 
in  100-4. 

• llie  Learning  Resource 
Center:  provided  free  tutoring 
to  08-4  students  in  1006-0G  In 
the  first  six  weeks  of  the  fall 
100*"  semester,  tutors  had 
already  helped  61)  students. 

• Summer  Bridge:  brings 
at-risk  students  to  campus  for  a 


four- week  summer  program  of 
classes,  tutoring,  and  academic 
support.  Most  are  first-generation 
college  students.  Of  the  S2  students 
who  completed  the  program  this 
summer,  all  are  enrolled  at  ASf 
full-  lime. 

"All  these  initiatives  are  starling 
to  have  an  impact."  said  C.hrisllne 
Wilkinson,  vice  president  for  stu- 
dent affairs.  AVe  don't  want  iiisl  to 
bring  sliideiils  in;  we  really  want  to 
help  them  graduate  once  they  gel 
here.  Were  reaching  our  goals  for 
ep.rollment,  not  iusl  in  niimb(‘rs  but 
in  the  type  of  students.'' 

Sjyccial  thanks  to  the  news 
hiirean  staff  at  Arizona  State 
t nirersity  for  their  help  in 
preparing,  this  article. 
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A record  77.6  percent  of  minotity  first- 
year  students  from  last  year  returned 
toASU  in  the  fall. 


Llipe  Barraza  and  Idizaheth 
Traslavina  htdievc  success 
comes  through  educa- 
tion.To  (hat  end,  tlie\  work 
with  the  Hisj)anic  Mother-Daughter 
Program  at  Ait/ona  State  I niversitN 
to  show  \oung  women  the  opjKH'lu- 
iiities  higher  education  offers. 

Trashniria  is  a wife,  a mother, 
and  a l)ailiff  at  Phoenix  Municipal 
Court.  Site  has  been  witli  the  pro- 
gram for  four  years  along  with  her 
daughter  Hrica.  a iuiiior  at  (airl 
Ha\deii  High  School  in  Plioenix. 

Traslavina  had  attended  .\ri/ona 
State  I’nhersitv  but  ne\er  graduated. 

"1  went  to  AST.  but  1 ne\er  gnidii- 
aled  betause  I was  married  and  had 


kids.”  she  .said.  “Now  I'm  taking 
classes  at  a satellite  office  of  Mesa 
Comnuinity  College,  and  next  semes- 
ter I plan  to  enroll  back  into  ASl 
Barraza  is  also  married  with 
children.  Along  with  her  husband. 
Adrian,  she  operates  \drian  and 
Sons  ('onstruction  in  Mesa. 

liarraza  has  been  in\ol\e(l  with 
the  program  for  five  years  along 
with  her  daughters  Alma,  a 
Westwood  High.  School  junior,  ami 
Cema.  an  eighth-grader  at  (airson 
junior  High  Scliool. 

“I  didn’t  go  to  college  iu'catise 
m\  father  believed  that  women  did- 
n’t need  an  education.''  Barra /a 
said.  “I  had  to  struggle  to  go  to 


high  school.” 

Barraza  and  Traslavina  spend  IS 
to  it)  hours  a week  meeting  with 
the  .Mother’s  Support  Croup  to  plan 
fund-raisers  and  community  ser- 
vice programs  The  number  of 
hours  and  meetings  increases  in 
the  siiiniuer  months  when  most  of 
the  fund-raisers  lake  place. 

“l,upe  and  I work  liaiul  in  hand.” 
said  Traslavina.  “I  like  being  busy  1 
tike  being  with  the  kids  and  gelling 
involved  i.  their  lives.  The  long 
hours  '\e  jmt  in  are  well  worth  it.” 

“I’m  lu.st  overwhelmed  and 
overjoyed  this  program  came 
along.  1 want  to  make  it  as  big  a 
success  as  1 ean,"  Barraza  said. 


Both  women  said  the  program 
has  brought  them  closer  to  their 
daughters. 

“We  have  vvorksiiops  and  go  on 
retreats  together,  which  helps  the 
relationship  vvitli  our  daughters,” 
said  Barrazu. 

“Most  of  the  mothers  who  have 
daughters  in  the  program  never 
attended  college.  When  the  daugh- 
ters see  their  mothers  are  involved, 
it  motivates  them  and  strengtltens 
their  relationship,”  Traslavina  said. 

Hefmiitvd  with  jwrmissiau  from 
Tcnipe  t)ailv  News  Tribune. 


By 

INES  Alicea 


Theprogmtn 
has  proved  to 
be  a huge 
success.  When 
AHORAum 
launched  one 
year  ago,  170 
students 
enrolled.  The 
number  has 
groum  to  400 
for  this  fall. 


Adults  2S  to  years  old 
have  a high  rate  of  entry 
into  postsecondary  educa- 
tion (S9  percent)  but  a 
low  college  graduation  rate  (less 
than  10  percent  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation), according  to  the  1990 
Census.  Sistenia  I niversitario  Ana 


(i.  Mendez  (The  Ana  G.  Mendez. 
Tniversity  System-AGMl’S)  in 
Puerto  Rico  has  launched  a pro- 
gram to  close  that  gap  and  relain 
and  graduate  more  adults  from  col- 
lege. 

"Reali/ing  that  many  thousands 
of  adults  in  Puerto  Rico  have  cut 


their  higher  education  short  in 
order  to  work  in  various  sectors  of 
our  economy,  we  saw  the  need  to 
de\elop  an  entirely  new  approach 
(hat  would  enable  these  experi- 
enced people  to  continue  their 
education  at  an  accelerated  pace  in 
order  to  achieve  their  bachelors 
degree  as  (luickly  as  possible,"  said 
AGMI  S President  Jose  F.  Mendez. 

The  new  approach  that  AGML'S 
took  resulted  in  the  development  of 
AHORA.an  accelerated  studies  pro- 
gram geared  specifically  to  meet 
the  educational  requirements  of 
working  adults.  Launched  in 
vSeptember  199(l  the  program  was 
modeled  after  one  at  Regis 
Tniversity  in  IXMiver,  Colo.  Officials 
at  Regis  have  helped  AGMTS  devel- 
op its  program  and  are  generating 
facult)  exchanges  with  their  Puerto 
Rican  counterparts. 

AHORA  has  its  own  specially 
trained  faculty,  provides  financial 
aid  for  many  of  its  students,  allows 
students  to  order  textbooks  by 
phone  and  offers  pre-college  mini- 
courses  in  tlie  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics to  attract  and  retain  a 
diverse  student  population.  It  also 
does  many  things  differently  than 
do  more  traditional  colleges  to 
meet  its  objective  of  enabling  work- 
ing adults  to  finish  their  studies  for 
a college  degree  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

"The  students  in  the  AMORA 
program  participate  in  a unique 


isn'iae!  Ro'JngMez-Tjp,3.  fac  'iUlcc 
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cdiiculioiial  process  that  Is  different 
from  traditional  leaching  melh- 
ods~l()iie|  where  the  professional 
experience  of  the  siiidem  is  incor- 
porated into  the  classes  (o  create 
an  atmosphere  that  is  dynamic  and 
interactive,"  says  the  brochure  j)ro- 
moiing  the  program.  “The  future  of 
the  adult  is  now  (ahora).  Now  is  the 
time." 

The  progratn  has  proved  to  be  a 
huge  success.  When  AHORA  was 
launched  one  year  ago,  TO  students 
enrolled.  The  number  has  grown  to 
4()()  for  this  fall,  said  Luis  Za\as- 
vSeijo,  who  heads  AHORA  at  .A(LVU  S. 
Zayas-Seijo  also  is  dean  of  the 
School  for  Professional  Studies  at 
one  of  .-UiMl’S’  three  main  campus- 
es, the  Colegio  Tniversitario  del 
Hsle  in  Carolina.  P.R.  The  AHORA 
program  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Carolina  campus,  but  A(iMfS 
offers  AHORA  at  its  other  two  main 
campuses~the  rniversidad  del 
Turalu)  and  I'niversidad 
Metropoliiana.  Zayas-Seijo  said  the 
university  sysletu  hopes  to  launch 
AHORA  programs  in  its  10  exten- 
sion campuses  throughout  the 
island  as  well. 

Zayas-Seijo  said  studetits  enroll 
in  five-  to  eight-week-long  tuini- 
semesters.  depending  on  the  major 
and  the  course,  and  they  can  lake 
up  to  two  classes  each  sessioti. 
Students  attend  cla.sses  year-round 
if  they  want  to  finish  quickly.  If 
their  work  or  family  commitments 
do  not  allow  such  a demanding 
pace,  they  can  take  mini-semester 
breaks  and  resume  once  it  is  more 
convenient.  A student  who  wants  to 
finish  a bachelors  degree  quickly 
can  achieve  one  in  two  and  a half 
\ears.  The  .students  graduate  wi:h  a 
similar  mini  her  of  credits  as  those 
who  graduate  from  a more  tradi- 
tional program.  The  difference  is 
that  the  schedule  of  the  accelerated 
program  allows  students  to  keep 
their  full-time  day  jobs  and  meet 
their  family  commitments  with  lim- 
ited disruption. 

“You  cover  the  same  content 


matter  as  you  would  in  a traditional 
l()-week  class,  but  you  focus  on  the 
es.sentials  in  AHORA."  said  Angelita 
Hscohar,  director  of  secretarial 
studies  in  the  department  of  office 
systems  at  the  ('olegio  I niversitario 
del  Kste. 

Hscohar  said  that  since  students 
generally  must  work  in  teams  at 
their  jobs,  the  focus  in  AHORA  is  to 
gel  students  to  participate  actively 


in  team  projects  ami  discussion. 
While  more  traditional  l()-week 
sessions  focus  on  content  matter. 
AHOR.Vs  cla.sses  focus  on  anahsis 
and  application  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter in  daily  life. 

“You  don't  have  time  to  get 
behind,"  Hscohar  said. 

Clas.ses  meet  once  a week  for 
four  hours  iu  the  e\enings  or  on 
Saturdays,  and  students  must  pul  in 
about  hours  per  week  on  home 
a.ssignments.  (da.ss  sizes  are  limited 
to  about  20  students  to  encourage 
group  projects  and  discussions.  Since 
the  sessions  iin‘  short  mid  intense,  by 
the  first  class,  students  gfiierally  are 
required  to  have  completed  both  a 
project  that  they  must  turn  in  to  a 
cla.ss  facilitator  mid  a signlficiuit  por- 


tion of  their  cIilss  readings. 

".Some  of  the  siiidenis  complain 
about  the  amount  of  work  lhe\ 
must  accompli.sh  at  home,  hut  we 
remind  them  that  they  can  put  in 
their  lime  when  it  is  convenient  for 
them,"  said  Zayas.  “Many  sludenis 
are  often  overwhelmed  b\  the  pace 
the  first  two  weeks,  hut  they  start  to 
catch  on.  Once  they've  taken  Ian 
AHORA]  course,  they  get  past  the 


anxiety  over  the  [lace." 

Sludenis  can  pursue  bachelor's 
degrees  in  management,  account- 
ing. secretarial  studies,  elementary 
education,  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, information  sysiem.s,  and  mar- 
keting. Students  must  complete 
120-130  hours  to  get  a degree.  Also, 
teachers  can  gel  their  teacher  certi- 
fication through  AHORA.  Zayas- 
Seijo  said  the  university  system 
hopes  to  offer  a master's  degree  in 
the  future.  For  now,  the  university  is 
focusing  on  expanding  the  under- 
graduale  program  tlirouglioiil  the 
island  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
among  adults  for  continuing  their 
collegiate  education. 

To  enroll  in  tlir  program,  a stu- 
dent must  he  a high  school  gradu- 


ate, have  three  years  of  work  expe- 
rience. he  at  least  23  years  old,  and 
have  completed  24  college  credits. 
These  requiremeius  help  ensure 
that  sludenis  are  serious  about 
their  studies  and  will  likely  succeed 
in  their  endea\ors.  he  said. 

"This  program  is  for  mature 
adults,  no-nonsense  students  who 
come  in  with  an  altitude  of  ’let’s  get 
to  work,"'  said  Zayas. 

Once  students  decide  to  enroll, 
lhe\  go  to  one  office  where  admis- 
sions. financial  aid,  counseling,  and 
registration  are  handled.  This 
approach  sa\es  the  sludenis  a sig- 
nificant amount  of  lime  and  ha.sslc 
since  they  don't  have  to  visit  differ- 
ent offices  and  different  university 
officials  to  gel  all  of  their  vital 
paperwork  completed. 

"In  one  slop,  you  do  it  all,"  said 
Zayas.  “Students  don't  have  to  go 
from  one  office  to  another." 

Profes.sors  in  the  j)rogram  must 
undergo  an  exlensi\e  evaluation  by 
the  r(‘st  of  the  AHORA  faculty  and 
be  iraiik'd  to  he  group  facilitators. 
Since  the  AHORA  students  come  in 
with  significant  work  experience, 
it's  not  unusual  that  some  are  more 
knowledgeable  in  certain  areas 
than  the  j)rofe.ssors.  .So  professors 
who  want  to  leadi  AHORA  classes 
must  know  their  subject  matter 
llioroughly.  have  significant  leach- 
ing experience,  and  feel  comfort- 
able facilitating  adult  groups,  said 
l‘.scobar. 

"People  who  are  rigid  can't 
work  at  this.*  said  Hscohar.  "Tliey 
must  he  flexible." 

Ismael  Rod ngwez -Tapia,  a profes- 
sor of  (he  history  of  Puerto  Rieo,  was 
named  national  facilitator  of  the  y«ir 
hy  a consortium  of  lo  universities  in 
the  l iiiied  States  and  Puerto  Rieo 
offering  a similar  formal  of  acceler- 
ated studies  for  adults. 

RodiTguez-Tapia  said  he  enjoys 
teaching  adults  the  most  of  all 
groups  of  students  hecause  its  eas- 
ier to  have  di.scu.ssions  with  them 
and  easier  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  them. 


Students  enroll  in  five-  to  eight- 
week-long  mini-  semesters, 
depending  on  the  major  and  the 
course,  and  they  can  take  up  to  two 
classes  each  session,  A student  who 
wants  to  finish  a bachelor’s  degree 
quicUy  can  achieve  one  in  two  and 
a half  years. 


Btudios  Acelerados  para  Adallos 


ESCHEI.A  r>E  Esmoios  PROFESIONAI-ES 


“Some  of  them  come  in  scared 
because  they  haven’t  been  to  school 
in  10  years,  but  the  secret  to  helping 
them  overcome  their  fears  is  finding 
experiences  in  their  lives  that  prove 
that  they’ve  been  learning  all  along.” 

ISMAEL  RODRIGUEZ-TAPIA,  AHORA  PROFESSOR 


“Tm  much  happier  leaching 
lululls."  he  said.  ‘\Snme  of  iheni 
come  in  scared  because  they 
!ia\cn‘l  been  to  school  in  10  years, 
hut  the  secret  to  helping  tliem  over* 
come  their  fears  is  finding  experi- 
ences in  tlteir  lives  that  prove  that 
they’ve  been  learning  all  along.” 
Rodrigiie/.-Tapia  said  his  prima- 
ry role  as  a teacher  is  to  give  the 
students  the  confidence  they  need 
to  succeed.  He  will  take  on  differ- 
ent roles-falher,  friend,  actor^ 
whatever  it  lakes  to  help  the  stu- 
dents, he  said.  That  attitude  towards 
them  has  heljU'd  generate  the  pro- 


gram's success,  he  said. 

■'The  students  will  bring  other 
.students  to  the  program  and  tell 
them,  ‘they  will  treat  you  well 
here,”’  he  said. 

“.As  far  as  1 am  concerned,  the 
sludenis  and  the  professors  are  the 
same  except  for  two  to  three  years 
of  slmly.” 

Word-of-mouth  advertising  has 
helped  the  program  grow  signifi- 
cantly, but  the  university  attracts 
sludenis  ifi  other  ways  as  well 
(Ircaier  emphasis  is  being  given  to 
direct-marketing  strategics  and 
academic  interaction,  such  as  stu- 
dent mentors  and  tutoring  lips  to 
help  attract  and  retain  student. 

For  more  information  on  the 
AHORA  program,  fax  to 
Otro  or  write  to  Progama  AHORA 

PO  H()\  2010 

Carolina.  P.R.  ()(K)84-99()2 


By  Angela  McGlynn 


According  to 
recent 
statistics  of 
the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  only 
6.9  percent  of 
Hispanic 
women  ham 
completed 
college.  The 
completion 
rate  of  Black 
women  is  10.2 
percent,  and 
that  of  white 
women,  17.6. 


Most  studios  sliow  iluu  tlic 
way  to  achiovo  s(H‘i(icco* 
noniic  indcptMidenco 
and  socioeconomic 
i mobility  in  the  In  tied  Slates  is 
; through  educational  attainment. 

Statistically  speaking,  all  groups 
; benefit  from  higher  educatioti.  but 
one  cohort  of  the  population  stands 


to  gain  the  most:  minority  women. 

Demographic  trends  Imply  that 
Hispanic  students  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  minority  populations  in  this 
country  in  the  ne\t  century,  [.urge 
numbers  of  Hispanic  students,  par- 
liculaiiy  women,  do  not  now  gradu- 
ate from  high  .school,  and  if  they 
attend  college,  their  persistence 


rales  are  much  lower  than  those  of 
their  Black  and  while  peers.  Ai){iut 
one  in  five  Hispanic  women  leaves 
high  .school  by  age  P,  a rate  higher 
than  the  dropout  rate  for  Hispanic 
males  and  also  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  group  of  females. 

.According  to  recent  .statistics  of 
the  r.S.  ('ensus  Bureau,  only  6.9 
percent  of  Hispanic  women  have 
completed  college.  The  completion 
rale  of  Black  women  is  lO.i  per- 
ce>U,  and  that  of  while  women.  17.6. 

( 1’ ducat ional  attainment  among 
this  diverse  “Hispanic"  group 
varies  according  to  nationality.  Per 
the  Census  Bureau,  immigrants 
from  Cuba, Chile,  and  Argentina  are 
more  likely  than  those  from  Mexico 
to  have  at  least  a high  school  diplo- 
ma.) 

The  diversity  found  among 
Hispanic  women  cautions  us 
against  broad  generalization.s,  but 
when  we  compare  the  earnings  of 
Hispanic  wtmien  with  those  of 
while  and  Black  women,  we  sec 
that  Hispanic  women  typically  lag 
behind  these  two  groups  in  earn- 
ings as  well.  Hispanic  women  arc 
also  disproportionately  represented 
in  jobs  that  are  low-skill  and  low- 
wage. 

According  to  the  National 
Council  of  La  Raza,  a prominent 
advocacy  group.  Hisnanic  women 
are  often  found  in  the  service 
industry  where  they  arc  likely  to 
W(»rk  as  domestics  or  child-care 
workers.  This  means  that  Hispanic 


women  often  ha\e  a triple  '‘minori- 
ty” status:  first,  they  are  w’onieii; 
seeond,  lhe\  are  meml)ers  of  an 
ethnic  minority  group;  and,  third, 
liiey  are  often  members  of  the  low- 
est socioeconomic  status  group. 

Research  has  illustrated  that  the 
elements  conirihuting  to  the  under- 
representation of  l!isj)anie  women 
in  higher  education  are  multiple 
and  interactive.  I will  focus  on  sev- 


rAoj ouf  vopDort  teachers  and  counselors  in  pursuing  higher  education. 


eral  of  ilie  significant  factors  found 
in  the  research  to  coniriluite  to 
poor  enrollment  and  completion 
rates  for  Hispanic  women,  and  sug- 
gest ways  that  instiuilions  and  fac- 
ulty might  be  able  to  imj)rove  these 
rates. 

One  factor  that  affects  women 
in  higher  education  and  their  lower 
persistence  rates  is  sex  role  social- 
iziUion.  hist  research  demonstrated 
that  women,  in  general,  were  less 
likely  to  persevere  in  college  and  to 
go  to  graduate  school  than  were 
men  even  though  women  typically 
outperformed  men  academically  in 
college.  Research  from  the  191)s 
and  IWOs  also  showed  that  women 
tended  to  have  low’er  educational 
and  career  aspirations  than  did 
their  male  peers.  More  recent 
research  is  starting  to  show  some 


progress  for  women  in  terms  of 
educational  atul  career  as|)iraljons. 

If  sex- role  social izjition  is  a fac- 
tor that  has  hindered  women  in 
general,  then  it  has  an  e\en 
stronger  impact  on  Hispanic 
women,  who  are  often  the  first  gen- 


eration in  their  families  to  go  to 
college.  Moreover,  given  the  empha- 
sis on  tlie  family  in  His|)anif-  cul- 
ture, and  the  emphasis  on  the  roles 
of  wife  and  mother  for  Hispanic 
women,  the  attainment  of  a college 
education  might  he  de- emphasized 
and  even  tievalued. 

Cardoza  ( 1091 ) suggests  that 
one  possible  soluiion  to  the 
underrepresentation  of  Hispanic 
women  in  college  is  to  provide 
them  with  encouragement  to 
engage  In  more  college  prepara- 
tory activities  in  gratle  school 
and  in  high  school.  Hispanic 
women  need  to  he  encouraged 
by  parents,  teachers,  coim.selors, 
and  school  j)ersonnel  to  do 
long-range  planning  for  college. 

Cardoza's  research  found  a 
strong  relationship  between  .sex- 
role  status  and  college  atten- 
dance and  persistence  among 
Hispanic  women.  Women  who 
adhered  to  traditional  sex  roles 
(married  with  children)  were 
not  attending  college  or  not  per- 
sisting in  college  at  the  same 


rale  as  were  the  more  nonlradition- 
al  women.  Hi.spunic  women  who 
choose  to  delay  marriage  and 
motherhood  have  a greater  chance 
of  attending  college  and  receiving  a 
degree.  Clearly,  Hispanic  women 
need  encouragement  to  delay  mar- 
riage and  motherhood.  Given  that  a 
college  degree  in  todays  society  is 
a preretpiisile  for  socioeconomic 
independence  and  mobility,  fami- 
lies and  schools  need  to  present 
educational  and  career  alternatives 
to  traditional  sex- role  values  for 
women. 

There  is  evidence  that  Hispattic 
women  have  received  less  positive 
reinforcement  and  encouragement 
from  teachers  and  counselors  to 
pursue  higher  education  than  have 
white  female  students.  Any  such 
lack  of  effort  on  tlie  part  of  educa- 
tors undoubtedly  contributes  to  the 
tendency  of  Hispanic  women  to 
maintain  traditional  sex  roles.  If 
they  do  pursue  the  more  traditional 
path,  colleges  need  to  provide 
child-care  services  and  financial 
assistance  and  to  aggressively  mar- 


There  are  several  strategies  that 
colleges  can  employ  to  support  the 
goat  of  retention  and  graduation 
for  Hispanic  females:  1)  establish  a 
mentoring  program  for  Hispanic 
women;  2)  bring  successful, 
dynamic  Hispanic  women  on 
campus  to  give  college-wide 
lectures;  3)  develop  support  groups 
and  study  groups  for  Hispanic 
women  students. 


I (\ 


About  one  in  five  Hispanic  women 
leaves  high  school  by  age  17,  a rale 
higher  than  the  dropout  rate  for 
Hispanic  males  and  also  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  group  of 
females. 


kel  these  services  to  lielp  Hispanic 
women  persist  \w  college. 

In  1982,  Vasquez  tound  low 
socioeconomic  status  (SES)  to  be 
one  of  the  primary  barriers  to  high- 
er education  for  Hispanic  women. 
Socioeconomic  factors  obviously 
can  influence  college  attendance 
and  can  be  correlated  with  a num- 
ber of  academic  altitudes  and  val- 
ues. Findings  indicate  that  students’ 
level  of  academic  performance  is 
often  correlated  with  the  level  of 
their  parents'  education,  their  par 
ents’  occupation,  and  their  parents' 
income.  Several  studies,  in  addition 
to  the  Vasquez  research,  have 
shown  that  students  from  higher 
SES  lend  to  obtain  higher  (iPAs  and 
to  remain  in  college  longer. 

Vasquez.  also  suggests  tlial  “cul- 
ture shock"  might  be  another  factor 
that  contributes  to  the  low  rales  of 
Ili.spanic  women  attending  and  per- 
si sling  in  college.  Women  and 
minority  students,  in  general,  might 
feel  isolated  and  alienated  in  a col- 
lege community  that  is  predomi- 
nantly while.  In  two  previous 
fJis/wtnic  Outlook  articles  (,hdy  2S, 
19‘r.  and  August  22,  19<D,  I dis- 
cussed the  "chilly  classroom  cli- 
mate" research.  In  those  articles,  1 
suggested  lips  for  warming  up  the 
college  climate  so  that  all  students 
would  fee!  welcome  in  academia. 

The  most  important  predictor  of 
c()IIegi‘  attendance  and  persistence 
for  Hispanic  women  is  educational 
aspiration.  This  was  noted  in  the 
(Cardoza  research  and  in  several 
previous  studies  e\()loring  college 
completion  rales  among  Hispanics 
and  other  groiips  as  well. 

Student  aspirations,  level  of  self- 
esteem and  motivation,  having  a 
role  model,  and  students’  percep- 
tions of  what  significant  others 
aspire  for  them  are  all  factors  that 
have  been  shown  to  affect  college 
attendance  and  persistence  in  gen- 
eral. Clearly,  these  factors  were  all 
found  to  be  significant  in  the 
Cardoza  siud\  on  Hi.spanic  women. 

The  most  important  aspect  of 


these  findings  for  teachers  and 
counselors  is  to  understand  that 
educational  environment  can  influ- 
ence the  outcome  for  minority 
women.  Hispanic  females,  from 
grade  school  on.  need  to  be 
encouraged  and  supported  to  pur- 
sue academic  goals.  They  need  to 
be  reinforced  for  their  academic 
achievements.  The\  need  to  be 
given  Hispanic  women  role  models 
and  mentors  to  emulate. 

To  this  end,  there  are  several 
strategies  that  colleges  can  employ 
to  support  the  goal  of  retention  and 
graduation  for  Hispanic  females. 
First,  institutions  can  in*  e.stablish- 
ing  a mentoring  program  for 
Hispanic  women;  second,  efforts 
must  be  made  to  bring  siicce.ssfu). 


dynamic  Hispanic  women  to  cam- 
pus to  give  college-wide  lectures; 
and  third,  insiilulions  can  encour- 
age the  development  of  support 
groups  and  study  groups  for 
Hispanic  women  students. 

Teachers  in  the  K-llirougli-12 
sector,  and  faculty  in  college,  need 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  barriers  that 
ha\e  dissuaded  and  discouraged 
Hispanic  women's  efforts  to 
achieve.  At  the  college  level,  faculty 
can  incorporate  Hispanic  women's 
writings  into  literature  courses.  The 
literature  of  Demeiria  Marlmez  and 
other  contemporary  Hispanic 
authors  and  poets  offers  moving 
accounts  of  their  experiences  in 
adapting  to  American  culture. 

There  are  f)lher  ways  in  wiiich 


There  is  evidence  that  Hispanic 
iComen  have  received  less  positive 
reinforcement  and  encouragement 
from  teachers  and  counselors  to 
pursue  higher  education  than  have 
white  female  students. 


Hispanic  achievements  and  per- 
.speciives  can  infuse  the  curricula. 
At  many  institutions,  a college-w'ide 
ronimiltee  that  deals  with  multicul- 
tural ism  is  already  in  place. 
Committee  discussions  can  deal 
with  transforming  the  curriculum 
to  become  more  inclusive. 
Additionally,  retention  issues  relat- 
ing to  minority  students  can  be 
considered,  possibly  resulting  in  an 
action  plan  designed  to  increa.sc 
enrollment  and  retention. 

The  educational  community 
needs  to  take  a proactive  stance 
toward  Hispanic  female  achieve- 
ment to  prevent  the  status  quo  of 
barriers  and  hindrances  from  con- 
tinuing to  keej)  a growing  segment 
of  our  American  population  from 
reaching  its  full  potential. 

i-:3 
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BY  Roger  deitz 
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THE  40  YEARS  SINCE  ITS  FOUNDING.  CALIFORNIA  STATE 
University-Fullerton  has  grown  from  a small  col- 
lege NESTLED  AMONG  THE  SCENIC  ORANGE  vSROVES  INTO  A 
MAJOR  UNIVERSITY.  IxTcuiccl  ill  Oraiii^L*  (‘.ouiUv.  ii  is  siliiaU'd  in 
a technologicall\  rich  area  of  nielropoliian  Los  Viigelc.s,  a (juici,  iirhaii 
comniunily  known  for  iis  lush  parks  aiul  popular  culuiral  ceiuers 
Shaped  by  the  diverse  population  of  ihe  area  (hO  perceiil  of  the  inhalii- 
tanis  of  neighboring  Los  Angeles  arc  of  Hispanic  origin.  l-i  |H*rceiu  are 
African-American,  and  10  percenl  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander),  the  school 
developed  a keen  appreciaiion  of  diversity,  growing  to  become  a compre- 
hensive, regional  university  with  a global  outlook.  Today,  Cal  Slale- 
Fullerion  joins  the  Hispanic  Outiook  Honor  Roll  for  fostering  an  environ- 
ment where  diversity  flourishes. 

The  university's  dynamic  growili  mirrors  the  nearly  unprecedeiued 
boom  in  Orange  County  development.  Of  Californias  58  counties.  Orange 
ranks  48th  in  size  but  diird  in  population,  with  2.4  million  people.  And 
the  I.OS  Angeles  area  has  one  of  the  higiiesi  concentrations  of  Hispanics  of 
any  metropolitan  :irea  in  the  United  Slates. 

Fullerton  is  a city  of  123,000  located  30  miles  southeast  of  central  Los 
Angeles,  within  easy  freeway  access  of  all  the  attractions  of  the  region. 
The  extensive  influence  of  ilie  Spanish  and  Mexican  historical  periods 
contributes  beautiful  architeciure  and  charming  customs.  The  Mission 
San  Juan  Capistrano  is  one  example.  Disneyland.  Knott's  Berry  Farm,  ilie 
Laguna  Festival  of  Arts  arid  Pageant  of  the  Masters,  the  Anaheim  Stadium 
and  Convention  Center,  and  the  Orange  County  Performing  Arts  Center  are 
attractions  that  make  tourism  an  important  Orange  County  activity. 

Founded  in  105“  Cal  Slaie-Fiillenon  was  the  12ih  stale  college  in 
California  authorized  by  the  legislature.  The  school  opened  its  doors  two 
years  later  as  Orange  County  SMie  College  in  huildings  leased  from 
Fullerton  Union  and  Sunny  Hills  High  .^chodK.  The  next  \ear,  die  school 
moved  to  12  temporary  buildings  on  its  o\\  n site  and  liy  10B3  liad  its  first 
permanent  l)uilding.  a six-story  slructiire  now  known  as  McCarllu  Hall.  A 
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few  name  and  legislative  changes  later,  the  atiracii\cly  landscaped 
225-acre  main  campus,  once  pan  of  a \'ust  ormige  gro\c.  now  accom- 
modates an  enrollment  of  24,001). 

The  campus  consists  of  19  permanent  buildings  or  building  clus- 
ters. The  newest  are  the  four-story  addition  to  the  (ibrarv  I’niversiiy 
Library  .North,  opened  in  the  fall  of  1990,  mid  the  two-story  Science 
Laboratory  Center  and  five-stoiT  I’nivei-sity  Hall,  both  completed  in 
1993.  Other  major  campus  structures  are  Titan  Studeni  I'nidn-which 
includes  a 1,200-seat  events  pavilion,  small  theater,  food  court,  pub. 
bowling  alley,  and  conference  rooms-aiul  the  Cobb  Residence  Halls, 
an  on-campus  apartment  complex  for  nearly  396  students.  Plans  are 
complete  for  a major  addition  to  the  Pliysical  Education  Building  and 
in  the  wwks  for  a 1,200-seat  performing  arts  auditorium. 

The  Fullerton  Arboretum  on  the  main  campus  is  open  to  the 
public,  as  is  Heritage  Houm-.  an  1849  structure  that  serves  us  a histor- 
ical museum.  The  Tucker  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  located  in  (he  Santa  .\na 
Mountains,  is  operated  by  the  CSl’K  Foundation.  In  addition  to  the 
main  campus,  there  is  a Mission  Viejo  campus  offering  upper-divi- 
sion and  graduate-level  courses,  niorc  convenient  lo  siudems  resid- 
ing or  working  in  southern  Orange  County. 

The  Titan  Sports  Complex,  opened  in  1992.  includes  the  lO.OOO- 
seat  Titan  Stadium,  a l,S20-seai  basketball  field,  two  softball  fields, 
and  12  tennis  courts.  Through  a pannershi|i  involving  the  .Marriott 
Corporation,  the  city  of  Fullerton,  and  the  university,  the  complex  was 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 
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California  State  L'niversity-Fullerton 
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Fullerton,  Calif.  92834 
(714)  278-2011 
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1957 
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Bachelor's 
Master's 
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INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
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built  with  revenues  from  a full-sized  Marriott  hoiel  erected  on  ; 
ner  of  ilie  campus  in  198". 

.'^peaking  of  Titans,  it  is  interesting  to  note  ihai  the  college 
cot,  an  elephant,  was  horn  after  faciill\  advisors-iired  of  expla 
rules  oil  a ca.se-by-case  basis-pulled  together  a form  that  ca 
groups  could  use  when  organizing,  thus  crcaiing  a h\|u>tlu 
e\amjile~lhe  Elephant  Racing  Club.  Intrigued,  ^eu•ral  sliulen' 
penni^siuii  lo  create  ^llch  an  orgaiii/aiion  and.  eenain  that  m 
would  accept  the  challenge,  imiied  nearh  lOO  >diools  to  eiil 


elephant  race.  When  there  were  several  takers.  15  pachyderms  were 
rented  for  about  $300  each  from  Southern  California  wild  animal 
farms.  On  May  11,  1%2, 10,000  spectators  at  "Dumbo  Downs"  (now 
Parking  Lot  B)  watched  Harvard  win  the  sweepsukes  award  aboard 
Sonita,  a speedy,  peanut-loWng  mount. 

Of  the  24,936  students  enrolled  at  CSUF  in  the  fall  of  1997, 22  per- 
cent were  Hispanic,  26  percent  Aslan,  and  3 percent  African- 
American.  Internaiioniil  students  representing  nations  numbered 
1,086  in  the  1996  class,  which  also  included  4.600  Hispanics.  More 
than  120,000  degrees  have  been  awarded  since  the  sdiool  opened  its 
doors.  Ninety-eight  degree  programs  are  offered.  46  of  them  at  the 
graduate  level.  According  to  a university  spokesperson,  the  university 
ranks  13lh  in  the  total  number  of  degrees  conferred  on  Hispanics, 
and  third  in  the  country  in  the  number  of  communications  degrees, 
10th  for  business  degrees,  and  13ih  in  the  number  of  education 
degrees  earned  by  Hispanics.  Last  year  the  university  was  honored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  sviih  iis 
Best  Practice  Award  ‘To  recognize  exceptional  work  in  support  of 
Diversity  in  Teacher  Education." 

Recently  honored  by  the  Orange  County  Hispanic  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  the  1997  Noche  de  Estrellas  Education  .\ward. 
University  President  Milton  A.  Gordon  leads  the  school’s  effort  to  pro- 
mote excellence  through  diversity. 

Last  November  the  CSUF  campus  co-hosted  the  9ih  Annual  Walk 
in  My  Shoes  high  school  student  symposium,  led  by  the  Orange 
CoiHiiy  Human  Relations  Council  to  encourage  ‘greater  understand- 
ing of  the  challenges,  value  systems,  and  future  of  Orange  County's 
increasingly  diverse  culture." 

With  support  from  the  Bank  of 
America,  the  event  brought  together 
teams  of  diverse  students,  administrators, 
and  teachers  from  all  over  Orange 
County.  Together  they  examined  issues  of 
cultural  awareness  and  explored  solu- 
tions to  problems  of  hatred  and  violence. 

In  his  welcoming  remarks,  President 
Gordon  said,  "W'e  arc  a university  that 
capitalizes  on  the  uniqueness  of  our 
region,  with  its  economic  and  cultural 
strengths,  its  rich  ethnic  diversity,  and  its 
proximity  to  Latin  America  and  the 
Pacific  Rim. 

"California  is  a snapshot  of  the  nation 
in  many  terms,"  he  continued.  "Given  our 
slate’s  highly  diverse  population,  and 
being  t!ie  most  populous  of  the  stales, 

Californians  arc  often  viewed  as  being  in 
the  forefront  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  Issues.  Now  more  than  ever,  the 
need  for  cultural  awareness,  understand- 
ing, Jind  cooperation  is  of  great  impor- 
lance^o  ns  as  fellow  C^alifornians  and  to 


the  nation..." 

Dr.  Silas  II.  Abrego,  director  of  student  academic  services  and 
university  outreach,  the  highest-ranking  Hispanic  administrator  on 
campus,  was  recently  named  1997  Educator  of  the  Year  by  the  Orange 
County  Hispanic  Bar  Association. 

"Cal  Slate- Fullerton  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  committed  to  die 
educational  success  of  its  Hispanic  population."  says  Abrego.  "We  are 
home  to  one  of  the  largest  concentrations  of  Hispanics  in  any  meim- 
poliian  area  in  the  United  States.  Realizing  the  potential  for  creating 
a belter  life  for  themselves,  Hispanics  have  moved  here  in  liiige  luim- 
bers.  The  university  has  benefiticd  from  this  migration  by  nearly 
tripling  its  population  of  Hispanic  students  over  the  past  20  years.  B\ 
2001,  Cal  Siaie-Fullerion  expects  that  one-third  of  its  full-time  firsi- 
year-siudents  class  will  be  Hispanic.  Wiili  such  a large  concentration 
of  Hispanics  on  campus,  the  imperative  to  provide  them  with  die  best 
education  available  is  compelling;' 

This  year,  in  order  to  explore  Issues  of  culture,  ethnicity,  and  gen- 
der and  to  promote  a giobal  perspective,  as  staled  in  the  universit\  N 
mission  and  goals.  Cal  State- Fullerton  is  conducting  a special  year- 
long cultural  celebration  known  as  “Many  Voices-Onc  Song." 
Throughout  the  year,  the  school  will  lie  celebrating  diversity  and  pro- 
viding forums  llirougli  which,  it  is  hoped,  a better  understanding  of 
iniercullural  issues  will  arise. 
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Innovations 


Empowering  the  Disiled 

Rising  Enrollment  Spurs  Change 


BY  Jeff  Simmons 


'‘The  first  thing 
they're 
[disabled 
students] 
looking  for  is 
some  place 
to  feel 
empowered, 
not  to  feel 
different." 

NELLY  Melendez, 

COORDINATOR, 

Access  center  at 

HUNTEI  OILEGF 


the  first  snow  of  the 
scjLson,  iuid  in  a higli- 
rise  building  in  the 
heart  of  Manhattan,  a 
: group  of  students  is  belling  out 


■’Rudolph  the  Red  Nose  Reindeer' 
Bundled-up  students  irudgt*  through 
the  hallwiiys  to  chiss  at  lliinier  0)lk*ge, 
lilting  their  heads  and  trving  to  trace 
llie  origin  of  tlie  Cliristmas  song. 


Inside  a nondescript  room  ; 
a short  distance  away,  die  slude 
stop  for  a moment  to  sip  wa 
apple  cider,  the  din  of  conversat 
escalating  each  moment.  This  is 
a typical  gathering  of  officeim 
nor  of  members  of  an  evtranirri 
lar  club. 

Rather  its  a jubilant  gaihei 
of  a particular  group  of  sludt 
who  have  joined  voices  beea 
they  ha\e  so  much  in  comm 
They  are  disabled-ranging  fi 
those  with  mild  learning  disabili 
to  the  blind  and  severely  bar 
capped-and  are  a growing  min' 
on  the  concrete  campus. 

Tlieir  rising  numbers  ;da*iidy  1 
had  a hisiing  impact  on  ilie  scIkkiI 
place  where  they  have  gathered 
iwo-nKim  .Acct^ss  Outer,  the  first  ( 
kind  on  any  campus  within  the 
Lmiversity  of  .New  York,  or  CL’NV, 
tern  located  ihroughoiil  New 
City's  five  Iximuglis. 

The  cenier-hasieally  adjoii 
rooms  composed  of  rows  of  e 
puier  hays,  devices  to  assist 
blind  and  hearing  impaired,  c 
foriahle  seats,  and  inspiraiit 
posters- has  become  a welc< 
respite  for  the  disabled,  a p 
where  they  can  come  in  from  ’ 
they  have  viewed  as  a cold  a 
giaie  world. 

It's  a pojnilaiion  that  is  gnr 
not  just  in  numbers  across  the 
and  nation  hut  in  strength  a 
members  advocate  for  equal  ac 
and  treaimeiii. 

“We  talk  about  things  that 
pen  in  our  lives,”  Angica  We 
explains,  stepping  out  into  the 
between  holiday  songs  in  the  At 
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Cenier.  A psychology  untl  sociology 
major,  she  suffers  from  Atiemion 
Deficit  Disorder.  ”I  conic  in  and  out 
a lot,  especially  in  the  disabled 
counselors  office.” 

Til  is,  she  adds,  has  given  her  a 
more  positive  attitude  about  col- 
lege, which  to  many  disabled  has 
seemed  not  only  a daunting  pursuit 
but  an  impossibility. 

Its  difficult  to  get  a grasp  on 
hard  minibers  of  disabled  students 
across  the  nation.  A representative 
for  the  federal  Department  of 
Rducalion  said  complete  statistics 
have  not  been  prepared  since  the 
late  19H0s,  so  tlie\'  would  not  give  a 
full  picture  of  the  current  scenario. 

Their  numbers  arc  nevertheless 
minuscule  when  compared  to  the 
non-disabled  population  on  cam- 
pus, particularly  when  it  conies  to 
Hispanic  and  A.'rican-Aiiierican 
disabled  students. 

The  1993  issue  of  the  Digest  of 
Education  Statistics,  published  by 
the  National  Center  for  Hducatitm 
Statistics,  reported  that  in  I9H6, 
there  were  1,319,229  disabled  stu- 
dents, or  10.5  percent  of  the  full 
postsccondary  population  in  the 
Tnited  Slates.  The  largest  numbers 
who  enrolled  were  the  visually 
impaired,  with  514.681  during  that 
year.  At  that  lime,  the  Digest  report- 
ed, most  of  the  disabled  students 
were  female  and  white. 

Hducalion  experts  say  that  the 
numbers  command  attention 
because  even  as  they  ha\e  seen 
more  disabled  students  enroll  in 
college-at  Hunter,  for  instance, 
there  has  been  an  explosion  in  the 
ranks  of  visually  impaired  stu- 
dent.s-many  institutions  ha\e  been 
slow  to  recognize  the  (rend.  Hven 
when  they  have,  institutions  ha\e 
reached  out  to  assist  and  retain 
disabled  students  as  one  group  but 
have  not  targeted  segments  of  the 
disabled  population,  such  as  the 
Utino  disabled. 

Kxperts  also  said  that  while  col- 
leges have  actively  recruited  minor- 
ity students  to  iticrease  racial/eth- 


nic diversity  on  campus  during  (he 
1990,s,  they  have  not  placed  a simi- 
lar emj)hasis  on  recruiting  dis- 
abled. Instead,  they  have  limited 
their  efforts  to  compliance  with 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  br3  and  with  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  of  1990 
that  mandated  etjual  access  to  edu- 
cation for  the  disabled  by  making 
campuses  barrier-free.  Others  have 
gone  farther  and  focused  on  reten- 
tion, assisting  students  once  they 
were  on  school  grounds. 

”lt*s  been  slow  moving,  and  its 


has  placed  more  emphasis  on 
assisting  disabled  students  in  the 
la.st  few  years.  “I  think  the  ADA  lias 
spurred  on  some  of  the  colleges 
that  might  not  have  jum|)ed  onto  it 
voluntarily,”  .she  says  of  a growing 
awareness  of  the  need  to  provide 
more  opportunities  and  programs 
for  the  disabled. 

“Some  colleges  have  developed 
l)rogranis  that  really  target  students 
with  disabilities,  and  those  colleges 
actively  recruit  and  try  to  find  sup- 
ports for  students  who  do  find  their 
way  there,”  she  says,  noting  that 


Across  the  nation,  there  are  a few 
schools,  such  as  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  Urbana,  recognized  for 
establishing  greater  opportunities  for 
disabled  students  even  before  the 
government  became  involved,  UIV 
was  the  first  campus  in  the  nation  to 
hecotne  accessible. 


been  a long,  hard  fight  for  jK’ople  with 
disabilities  to  demonstrate  to  people 
that  they  can  do  the  work  ihats 
expeded  of  (hem,  (hat  they  ctui  ix^iily 
lx*  full  jrarticiptmts  in  s<Klety  tind  fully 
jiarlidptuing  members  of  their  profes- 
sions.” siiys  IJndii  Hickson,  pixrfe.ssor 
of  education  and  the  dia*ctor  of  the 
Center  for  Outcomes  and 
Opportunities  for  People  with 
Disabilities  at  Teachers  College, 
(’.olumbia  I niversity,  in  Majibattiui. 

“In  teaching,  sometimes  people 
have  been  rc‘!ucianl  to  believe  that 
people  with  disabilities  can  fulfill 
the  role  of  teachers.”  she  says. 
Interestingly,  the  Digest  reported 
that  more  than  a (juarler  of  dis- 
abled students  in  graduate  pro- 
gratiis  in  the  nation  pursue  degrees 
in  education. 

Teachers  College.  Hickson  says. 


financial  constraints  caii  pose 
ob.stacles.  “The  colleges  are  strug- 
gling to  balance  their  budgets  and 
still  make  .some  of  the  architectural 
modifications  that  need  to  be  made 
to  make  buildings  fully  accessible.” 

Hven  as  campuses  undertake 
structural  changes,  they  are  initiat- 
ing programs-much  like  the  .Access 
Center  at  Hunter-to  assist  the  dis- 
abled so  that  (hey  do  not  lo.se  hope 
and  drop  out. 

Across  the  nation,  there  are  a 
few  schools,  such  as  the  I’niversity 
of  Illinois  in  I rbana,  recognized 
for  establishing  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  disabled  students  e\en 
before  the  govern ment  became 
involved.  It  was  the  first  campus  in 
the  nation  to  become  accessible, 
and  it  now  has  a Division  of 
Rehabilitation  Hducalion  .Services 


that  supports  academic  research 
and  service  programs  for  students 
with  disabilities. 

Foothill  (kdlege  in  California 
has  started  a two-year  Transition  to 
Work  Program  for  students  with 
disabilities.  The  campus  provides 
individual  tutoring,  counseling, 
early  registration,  and  extended 
test-taking  limes. 

“That  campus  has  been  very 
friendly  to  disabled  students  for  30 
years,”  notes  Phyllis  Rubenfeld,  a 
Hunter  profc,ssor  who  suffered  from 
polio  and  is  confined  to  a motor 
scooter.  Often,  she  adds,  either  law- 
suits bv’  staff  and  students,  or  feverish 
lobbying  by  disabled  .student  groups, 
and  not  goodwill  gestures  by  admin- 
istrators are  the  driving  force  behind 
reforms. 

Rubenfeld  recently  held  a 
Disabilities  Studies  Colloquium 
called  “Hmerging  Perspectives 
through  the  (airriculum,”  in  which 
she  drew  together  national  figures 
on  Disability  Studies  to  “break 
through  the  negative  stereotypes 
that  the  academic  community  has 
about  people  with  disabilities.” 

At  Hunter,  though,  the  director 
of  the  Office  for  Students  with 
Disabilities  notes  that  changes  have 
been  largely  motivated  by  rising 
enrollment  by  the  disabled  at  CDNV 
campuses.  The  Professional  Staff 
Congress  at  CUNY  reports  that  the 
number  of  students  with  disabilities 
has  tripled  in  the  past  decade.  In 
I99  f.  there  were  approximately 
‘'.400  di.sabled  students. 

That  is  why  Cl  NY  campuses 
like  the  College  of  Staten  Island 
have  started  the  Resource  Center 
for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing, 
and  I lost  os  Community  (k)  I lege, 
which  provides  bilingual  education 
in  Hnglish  and  Spanish,  has  pur- 
chased Braille  writers,  large  print 
typewriters,  and  talking  tape 
recorders  and  calculators. 

Hunter  has  19,000  students, 
about  a (juarter  of  whom  are 
Hispanic.  Over  the  la.st  year,  an  esti- 
mated 900  disabled  students  have 


visited  the  Access  Center,  more  than 
a quarter  of  them  suffering  from 
learning  disabilities.  That  number 
represents  only  those  wlio  have 
sought  assistance,  and  on  its  own 
represents  less  than  5 percent  of 
Hunters  enrollment. 

But  director  Sandra  LaBorta 
says  that  the  center  has  seen  ri 
new  arrivals  this  year  a reflection 
of  more  disabled  students  in  the 
student  ranks  and  their  reaching 
out  for  help.  I.aPorla  does  not  track 
the  ethnicity  of  disabled  students, 
instead  categorizing  by  disability: 
1S3  suffered  from  disabilities 
restricting  mobility.  61  had  visual 
impainnents,  and  SO  were  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing. 

The  colleges  efforts  mirror 
what  many  disabled  students  can 
now  find  across  the  country:  coor- 
dinators to  oversee  services  for  the 
disabled,  preadmission  counseling, 
priority  registration,  tutors,  coun- 
selors, interpreters,  note-takers  and 
exam  proctors.  In  December, 
Hunter  held  an  earh  registration 
day  for  hard  of  hearing  students. 

Many  of  those  same  students 
could  be  found  on  that  wintn'  da\  in 
the  Access  Center.  l‘\en  as  the  holiday 
celebration  continued  in  one  room, 
hard  work  continued  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  Students  leafed  through  a 
dictionary  in  lai^e  print  and  used  a 
text  magnifier  and  a voice  synthesiz- 


er. A row  of  stu-  . _ 

dents  busih  * j -i  I i ■ 
typed  on  com-  . | 

puters.  larger-  1 ' 

tlian-usual  text  1 "7  . ^ ^ 

spilling  across 

the  monitor.  

“For  stu- 

dents,  it  gives  ^ \ 

them  a place  | 

they  can  go  j j~  ■ 1 

where  thev  can  1 - 

‘ I 

get  assistance 

they  r.in't  get  i 4"|-|-|- J 

am  place  else,'  «.  'l ' 

La  Port  a 1 ___ 

says  of  the  cen-  1 . ^ ^ 

ter,  which 
opened  its 
doors  in  P)S8  ..  .. 

after  a success- 
fill  student-led 

referendum  ■ g 

added  a 51  fee  . 

onto  tuition  to  ' ^ 

garner  funds. 

“A  lot  of  stu- 
dents are  \ery  grateful  and  are  sur- 
prised by  the  things  here,  but  the\ 
have  to  come  and  ask.“ 

She  added  that  colleges  “ha\e  to 
gel  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  administration  must 
sa\  yes.  This  is  important;  we  must 
follow  the  law." 

Nelly  Melendez,  coordinator  of 
the  Access  Center,  watched  over  the 
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“Some  colleges  have  developed 
programs  that  really  target  students 
with  disabilities,  and  those  colleges 
actively  recruit  and  try  to  find 
supports  for  students  who  do  find 
their  way  there.” 

LINDA  HICKSON,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENTER  FOR  OUTCOMES  AND 

Opportunities  for  People  with  disabilities, 
TEACHERS  college,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
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student.s.  “The  first  thing  the\  a*  look- 
ing for  is  some  place  to  feel  empiiw- 
ered,  not  to  feel  different,"  .she  says, 
lamenting  that  often  disabled  stu- 
dents have  dropped  out  because  of 
sciuii  suppons  on  campuses. 

Louise  Katz,  who  has  dyslexia, 
said  that  the  (le\ia*s  being  prosideil 
are  “fabulous"  and  that  as  a writer, 
she  needed  more  than  just  etjuip- 
ment-she  needed  guidance.  “It 
makes  such  a difference,"  she  .saws. 

But  Rubenfehl  says  that  more 
must  bv  done;  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, she  says,  tiiiisl  reach  out  to  the 
disabled  by  duplicating  efhjrts  that 
have  been  made  toward  boosting 
minority  enmllment.  Ruix’nfeld  ques- 
tions wh\  campuses  started  Black 
Studies  and  l.atino  Studies  depart- 
nienls  but  not  Disability  Studle.s. 

She  is  now  lobbung  (o  start  a 
Disability  Studies  Department  at 
Hunter,  die  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
stale,  but  she  admits  to  boih  finan- 
cial and  institutional  roadbkicks. 

“At  Hunter,  and  across  the 
Hill  ion,  there  are  departments  for 


various  interest  groups-women, 
gays  and  lesbians.  Latinos, 
Latinas-but  the  group  that  exists 
for  disabled  students  is  not  that 
kind  of  cultural  studies  group,"  she 
says.  “Its  based  more  on  what  their 
needs  arc;  it’s  a medical  model 
group  because  it  was  not  estab- 
lished by  disabled  people. 

“So  stud'  us  fit  into  a fi-amcwork 
that  has  alivady  been  established  b\’ 
people  who  don’t  understand  their 
culture.  And  is  it  a diisabled-fricndly 
depanmenl?  Obviously  not." 

Rubenfeld  add.s,  “Presidents  of 
univensities  need  to  be  asked  why 
there  is  no  disability  studies 
department  wiien  disability  studies 
would  he  licipf  il  not  only  to  dis- 
abled sludeiil  -especially  w’hcn 
you  have  over  50  million  disabled 
people  in  the  country-but  to  the 
non-disabled  so  they  can  learn 
about  the  culture  of  a significant 
group  different  from  iliemselves.” 
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CALIFORNIA  State  University 
LOS  Angeles  is  welcoming 
BACK  SEVERAL  OF  ITS  ALUMS 
AS  PERFORMERS  AND  DIREC- 
TORS AT  ITS  5PECTACUUR  LUCKMAN 

Fine  arts  Complex. 

One  is  niex7.()-soi)riino  Siixaniui 
Guzman,  who  appeared  there  in 
December,  singing  \uerc  Cantos 
Antillanos  (Nine  Songs  of  the 
Antilles),  which  wea*  performed  ear- 
lier by  Guzmiln  at  CKirnegie  Hall  witli 
tile  Americjut  Ghiiniber  Oaiiestra. 


Since  making  her  debut  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
Guzman  has  become  “one  of  the 
hottest  \oung  stars  to  hit  the  classi- 
cal stage  in  years,*'  according  to 
reviewers.  She's  been  called  a cross 
between  Chita  Rivera,  Marilyn 
Horne,  and  Murphy  Brown,  lo 
\U})ufo  described  her  voice  as  hav- 
ing the  texture  of  “dark  silk  moiree 
curtains."  I be  Xeiv  York  Times 
called  it  “glorious,"  her  singing,  per 
Musical  A merica , is  “w  arm , f 1 u id , 
sensual,"  and  her  stage  presence. 


described  by  the  L.  A.  Times  as 
“riveting"  and  by  [he  A/hiu/uen/ue 
Journal  as  “lithe  and  wild,’*  earned 
her  a Best  .\ctress  nomination  at 
the  prestigious  Helen  Hayes  awards 
in  the  nations  capital. 

Guzman’s  rise  to  fame  in  the 
insular  haute  monde  of  grand  opera 
is  even  more  remarkable  given  that 
this  Mexican  American  diva  was 
born,  raised,  and  educated  in  the 
Iva.st  L.A.  barrio  of  Kl  Sereno. 

“Growing  up.  nn  role  models 
were  Hydie  (iorme  and  Trio  l.os 


Panchos,"  she  says.  “>bu  don’t  hear 
much  diLssicid  music  in  the  iKirrio." 
Her  community  outreach  work  puts 
her  in  touch  with  elementary  and 
high  school  students,  and  her  mes- 
.sage  is  the  same  for  both.  “Lift  your 
spirit.  Vihetlier  it's  jazz  ;u1,  dance,  or 
even  opera,  dare  to  open  your  spirit 
mid  you  cmi  clumgc  your  world. 

“Opera  and  the  creative  arts 
aren't  for  ever\’one,  but  they  aren't 
for  the  elite  few  either.  If  a home 
girl  from  Id  Sereno  can  end  up  on 
stage  with  Idacido  Domingo  per 
forming  for  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
there's  nothing  you  can't  achieve." 
says  (Juznian. 

On  top  of  a full  performing 
schedule,  Guzman  makes  parenting 
her  toddler  sou.  Conor,  a priority. 
"As  a parent.  1 believe  our  greatest 
ally  against  apathy  and  environ- 
ment is  creativity.  We  nurture  it  in 
our  children  by  exposing  them  to 
the  arts.  Once  touched,  a child’s 
spirit  can  soar  beyond  any  limita- 
tions.'' She  acknowledges  that  being 
a single  mother  who  travels  inter- 
nationally can  be  a challenge,  but 
“being  from  a large  Latino  family 
has  its  advantages.  Thn'e’s  never  a 
.shortage  of  nannies." 

Guzman  was  recently  featured 
in  the  11  BO  film  adaptation  of  the 
Off* Broadway  hit  Twilight  of  the 
Colds,  starring  Faye  Dunawav,  and 
starred  in  Daniel  Catan's  world  jire- 
111  i ere  of  Floreucia  en  el  Amazonas 
with  Houston  (irand  Opera,  Seattle 
Opera,  and  Los  Angeles  Music 
Center  Opera. 


Guzman's 
rise  to  fame 
in  the 

insular  haute 
monde  of 
grand  opera 
is  even  more 
remarkable 
given  that 
this  Mexican 
American 
diva  was 
bom,  raised, 
and  educated 
in  the  East 
L.A.  barrio  of 
El  Sereno. 


Cal  State  L.A  Suj.ijvu  Guzm.in 


She  is  the  first  redpieni  of  the 
PIdcido  Domingo  Award  for 
Outstanding  Achievement,  present- 
ed this  year  by  an  oj)era  support 
group.  Hispanics  for  L.  A.  Opera.  In 
granting  her  the  award,  HFLAO 
president  Alicia  Garcia  Clark  said, 
“Choosing  Suzanna  is  probably  the 
easiest  decision  we've  ever  had  to 
make  and  definitely  the  only  iinani- 
ni('us  one.  She  embodies  all  of  the 
qualities  that  our  organization  has 
striven  to  encourage  in  young 
artists  since  its  inception. 
Dedication,  i..  .nitmeni  to  the 
community,  and,  of  course,  talent. 
Major  talent.” 

Guzman's  talents  were  show- 
cased when  Em  my- winning  com- 
posers Lee  Holdridge  and  Richard 
Sparks  wrote  an  opera  especially 
for  \\Qx~Joiirney  to  Cordoba,  She 
has  also  gained  notoriety  as  co- 
host of  L.A.  Opera  Sotes  every 
Sunday  on  KKGO  Radio. 

Her  performance  at  the 
Luck  man  is  part  of  the  Cal  Slate  L. 
A.  SOlh  Anniversary  Series,  which 
features  as  well  the  world  premiere 
of  S{  Sc  Puede/it  Can  Be  Done,  a 


work  inspired  by  the  speeches  of 
Cesar  Chavez,  choreographed  by 
Cal  Slate  L.A.  alum  Gema  Sandoval 
and  Loretta  Livingston,  another 
well-known  L.A.  choreographer, 
and  to  be  performed  by  Sandoval’s 
company.  Danz.a  FloricanloA’SA.  in 
late  February  and  eaiiy  March. 

Sandoval  says  that  it  was  while  a 
student  at  Cal  State  L.  A.  that  she 
was  first  touched  by  Chavezs  exam- 
ple and  that  it  was  because  of  him 
that  she  decided  to  become  a 
teacher  in  East  Los  Angeles  and 
later  founded  her  company,  the  old- 
est professional  folkloric  dance 
company  in  L.A. 

“His  life's  work  not  only  empow- 
ered the  farm  workers  but  also 
influenced  many  of  us."  she  says. 

The  production  Si  Se  Pnede  is 
set  to  an  original  .score  by  Argentine 
composer  Carlos  “Caito”  Diaz. 

Sandoval  says  her  CR^aiive  inspi- 
ration comes  partly  from  her 
Mexican  heritage  and  her  immigrant 
experiences  in  Los  Angeles.  Her 
work,  Epopeya  Mestiza  {Mestizo 
Epic),  which  won  the  Ijcsier  Horton 
Dance  Award  for  Best  Staging  of 


Traditional  Dance,  is  .said  to  reflecl 
■‘the  bold  and  powerlul  expressions 
of  the  Mcxiaui  people  over  five  cen- 
turies." Other  works  she  has  choreo- 
graphed include  America  Tropiad, 
which  traces  tlie  Caribbean  roots  of 
the  dance  known  as  the  danzon;  a 
suite  based  on  the  dances  and  music 
of  Early  California  (I822-18"0);  mid 
fIiiaJ)anffos,  her  first  work  to  a .sym- 
phonic score.  BoleroS‘Rt'Citerdos  de 
ina  Morena  (Memories  of  a Dark 
Girl),  based  on  her  own  life,  pre- 
miered in  LA.  last  year. 

Sandoval,  a native  of  Mexico 
who  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles,  is 
active  in  all  aspects  of  the  cultural 
community.  She  has  lectured  on 
multicultural  ism  at  the  I’niversiiy 
of  Birmingham  in  England  and 
appeared  as  keynote  speaker  for 
statewide  cultural  conferences  in 
New  Mexico  and  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  serving  on  panels  for  the 
California  Arts  Council,  the  Western 
States  Arts  Foundation,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Sandoval  has  taught  workshops 
in  folkloric  dance  at  Loyola 
Marymount  I Tiiversiiy  and  in 


Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  and  last 
summer  taught  at  Gallaudei  College 
in  Washington,  DC. 

Recipient  of  many  awards  and 
honors,  she  earned  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  English  from  (^1  Slate  L, 
A.  iuid  an  ma.sier's  degree  in  educa- 
tional administration  from 
Pepperdine  University.  She  was 
acli\e  with  Plaza  de  la  Raza  Cultural 
Arts  Center  for  l4  years,  including 
eight  on  its  board  iuid  six  as  execu- 
tive director.  For  P years,  she  held 
teaching  and  administrative  posi- 
tions in  the  Los  Angeles  Dnified 
School  District,  respon.siblc  for  the 
development,  design,  and  imple- 
mentation of  bilingual  programs. 

Guzman  and  Sandoval  join  an 
impressive  list  Hispanic  performing 
artists  and  groups  that  have 
appeared  as  pan  of  Lucknuui's  50lh 
Anniversary  season.  Recent  perfor- 
mances included  Joey  Altruda  and 
his  Manibo  Noir  orchestra,  appear- 
ing with  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
Ballet;  Ballet  Folklorico  del  Pacifico; 
Fiesta  in  Mexico;  and  Latin  Jazz 
Christmas  with  Bobby  Rodriguez. 
Others  still  to  come  are  Ballet 
Hispanico,  performing  the  West 
Coast  debut  of  Idol  Obsession,  the 
story  of  Tejano  superstar  Selena, 
slated  for  March  21;  and  the  Jose 
Limdn  Dance  (a)mpany  in  mid-May. 

The  Luck  man  Fine  Arts 
Complex,  now  in  is  fourth  year,  was 
designed  by  the  architectural  firm 
responsible  for  such  landmark 
structures  as  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Inli.Tiiational  Airport. 

Designed  to  seat  l.PS  patrons, 
the  auditorium  can  be  converted 
into  a SOO-  or  "00-seai  house  as 
well.  Two  spacious  rehearsal  halls,  a 
subdividable  DOO-sijuare-fool  exhi- 
bition hall  that  is  the  Luckman 
Gallery,  an  outdoor  amphitheater, 
and  a "Street  of  the  Arts"  complete 
the  complex,  which  is  located  on 
campus  and  named  for  renowned 
architect  Charles  Luckman,  whose 
firm  designed  It,  and  his  wife 
Harriet.  ^ 


Kecognizeo  3s  Iho  fc''emo'a  dance  <nferpfeler  cu'!turc  n the  United  St.itc:-.  B.ret  ^ ipa'  Co  pp.'.c''*;  t*'0  '//o.t 
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Accordini’  to  a new  naiionul 
study,  they  most  certainly 
do!  Children  do  better  in 
school  when  llicir  fathers 
are  involved  in  their  schools.  This  is 
true  whether  their  fathers  live  witli 
them  or  not.  Or  wlielher  the  moth- 
ers are  also  involved  or  not. 

The  study  emphasizes  that 
fathers  can  be  a positive  force  in 
their  children’s  education.  When 
they  do  get  involved,  their  children 
are  more  likely  to  earn  mostly  As. 
But  the  study  also  shows  that 
fathers  In  two-parent  families  fre- 
quently leave  those  role-modeling 
tasks  to  the  mothers.  They  arc  less 
likely  than  mothers  to  he  very 
involved  in  their  childrens  educa- 
tional progress  or  in  their  schools. 

In  two -parent  families,  the 
report  indicates,  the  proportion  of 
children  with  highly  involved 
fathers  is  al)out  half  the  proi)ortion 
of  those  with  highly  involved  moth- 
ers (2*^  percent  and  56  percent 
respectively). 

Overall,  children  in  two-parent 
families  where  the  father  is  highly 
involved  get  better  grades,  enjoy 
school  more,  and  are  less  likely  to 
fail  a grade,  compared  with  those 
in  which  only  mothers  are  highly 
involved. 

Vice  President  A1  Gore  was 
impressed  with  the  findings  and 
commented,  “This  study  provides 
hard  evidence  about  the  powerful 
and  positive  influence  that  parents 
can  have  as  full  and  equal  partners 
when  they  make  the  commitment  to 
help  their  children  get  a good  edu- 


cation. Fathers  matter  a great  deal 
when  it  comes  to  helping  their  chil- 
dren succeed  in  school,  and  this 
study  should  encourage  millions  of 
American  fathers  to  step  up  to  the 
{)late  and  make  a difference." 

The  findings  come  from  the 
report  Fathers'  hivolvemeut  in 
Their  Children's  Schools  produced 
by  The  .National  Center  for 
Kducation  Statistics.  The  center  sur- 
veyed the  parents  of  I6,U0  young- 
sters, kindergartners  through  12lh 
graders.  The  study  controlled  for 
other  factors  that  have  been  associ- 
ated w'ith  a child’s  school  success, 
such  as  race  and  ethnicity,  parents’ 
education,  and  family  income. 

Parents  in  the  .study  were  asked 
which  adult  in  the  household  had 
participated  in  four  types  of  school 
activities  since  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year:  attending  a general 
school  meeting,  attending  a regu- 
larly scheduled  parent-teacher  con- 
ference. attending  a school  or  cla.ss 
event,  and  volunteering  at  the 
school. 

According  to  the  report,  moth- 
ers and  fathers  are  more  likely  to 
be  highly  involved  if  the  schools 
welcome  parents  and  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  participate.  Parental 
involvement  is  also  higher  if  class- 
room and  school  discipline  are 
maintained  and  if  teachers  and  stu- 
dents respect  one  another. 

“Highly  involved  fathers  and 
mothers  almost  double  the  odds  of 
good  things  happening  in  their 
children’s  education,’’  said 
Education  Secretary  Richard  Riley. 


“This  is  wily  I urge  America's 
schools  to  redouble  their  current 
efforts  to  reach  out  to  mothers  and 
fathers," 

The  study  shows  that  fathers  of 
more  than  half  of  the  K-12  children 
participate  at  their  children’s  school 
at  a moderate  (two  activities  per 
year)  or  high  (three  or  more  activi- 
ties per  year)  level. 

Specifically,  the  study  reports 
that: 

• Children  who  live  in  two-par- 
ent families  are  more  likely  to  get 
mostly  .A’s.  regardless  of  the  level  of 
the  mothers’  involvement.  Children 
who  live  In  single-parent  families 
headed  by  fathers  are  twice  as  like- 
ly to  get  mostly  A’s  if  their  fathers 
are  highly  involved  at  school  than 
are  those  whose  fathers  have  little 
(none  or  only  one  school  activity) 
involvement. 

• While  only  3)  percent  of  non- 
custodial fathers  participate  In  any 
school  activity,  when  they  are 
involved,  they  make  a difference, 
particularly  for  children  in  grades 
six  and  above.  Their  children  are 
much  more  likely  to  get  A’s,  enjoy 
school,  and  participate  in  extracur- 
ricular activities,  and  are  less  likely 
to  repeat  a grade. 

• In  single-parent  families,  chil- 
dren living  with  single  fathers  or 
single  mothers  are  about  equally 
likely  to  have  highly  involved  par- 
ents, 46  percent  and  49  percent 
respectively.  When  fathers  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  raising  their 
children,  they  are  almost  as 
involved  In  school  activities  as 


mothers  in  either  two-  or  single- 
parent  families.  And  the  involve- 
ment of  single  parents-both  moth- 
ers and  fathers-is  similar  to  that  of 
mothers  in  two-parent  families. 

Families  with  high  parental 
Involvement  in  their  children's 
schools  are  more  likely  to  visit  a 
library,  museum,  or  historical  site 
with  their  children  and  are  more 
likely  to  have  high  educational 
expectations  for  their  children. 

The  survey  is  one  of  the  first 
bodies  of  research  that  looks  at  the 
individual  contributions  of  mothers 
and  fathers  in  their  children’s  edu- 
cation. Fathers  have  in  the  past 
been  overlooked  in  research,  but  in 
1995,  President  Clinton  asked  all 
executive  departments  to  include 
fathers  in  their  programs,  policies, 
and  research,  where  possible. 

“This  study  tells  me  that  if 
American  dads  got  as  involved  as 
America’s  moms  in  their  children’s 
education,  American  children 
would  be  studying  harder  and  get- 
ting a lot  more  A’s,’’  said  Secretary 
Riley.  “Dads  make  a powerful  dif- 
ference in  defining  expectations 
and  challenging  children  to  do 
their  best." 

Dr  Siellander  is  a professor  at 
George  Mason  Unwersity 
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By  MICHELLE  ADAM 


When  asked 
tvhatU  meant  to 
heaChicana 
feminist, 

Theresa 

Martinez  said  U 
was  about  being 
able  to  embrace 
aU  parts  of  her 
culture  and 
feminism-from 
making  tortillas 
and  being  a 
modter  to  being 
a professor. 


" The  Iasi  two  decades  have  brought  about  siguificaui  changes  in  the  status  and  social  roles  of  Spanish 
Anierican  women,  the  result  of  both  historical  developments  and  (fagrowing  acceptance  among  women  of 
the  need  to  (/uestion  their  gender  roles  and  to  accept  the  ckdienges  posed  by  contemptmry  feminism.  The 
hmuguration  of  the  Decade  on  Women  in  Sie.xico  City  in  !975 forced  women  of  the  so-called  Third  World  to 
reexamine  the  meaning  of  feminism  as  it  was  then  debated  by  Xorth  American  and  Xorthern  European 
women  and  to  develop  a ‘pasitiofT  that  would  reflect  what  they  perceived  to  be  their  distinct  cultural  tradi- 
tions and  socioeconomic  situation." 

Feminism  in  the  Academy 

Doniui  C.  vStiinion  and  J.  Stewart,  Kds. 

Ann  Arbor:  lni\ersily  of  Michigan  Press,  P)9S 


Theresa  Martinez 
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be  a woman,  specifi* 
cully  a I,atina,  is  to 
|incliide  not  merely 
gender  but  also  race 
«ind  class  as  pan  of  self-identifica- 
tion. The  emergence  of  feminism, 
and  specifically  women's  studies  in 
academia  in  the  'bOs,  began  a pro- 
gressive movement  towards 
women's  inclusion  in  the  making 
;md  tho  telling  of  histor\'  This  his- 
torv  incorporates  a greater  pres- 
ence of  womens  voices  in  academ- 
ic research  as  well  as  in  positions 
of  power. 

However,  not  until  the  past 
decades  have  Latinas  and  wotiien 
of  color  begun  to  be  incorporated 
as  an  integral  part  of  contemporarv’ 
feminism.  It  has  become  important 
for  feminists,  as  well  as  tho:»e 
teaching  subjects  across  the  disci- 
plines, finally  to  see  and  hear 
women  of  color  from  a perspective 
beyond  their  "otherness." 

Latina  feminists,  among  them 
Cherrie  Moraga  and  Sandra 
Cisneros  and  Norma  Alarcon.  ha\'c 
forced  traditional  ‘‘white"  feminisLs 
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fl^ng  a feminist  for  Esther  Madriz  is 
honoring  women  equally  to 
"■^^n  and  about  documenting  the 
f^^jlmportance  of  their  experience. 


to  include  aiiernaiive  viewpoints  of 
women  living  within  their  bordei's. 

The  Hispanic  Outlook  would 
like  to  honor  and  recognize  those 
women  wlio  have  committed  to  fur- 
thering Latina  study  in  academia.  We 
interviewed  six  Latitia  profe.ssors 
whose  strong  commitment  is  to 
teach  and  reseiirch  the  com|)lex  and 
rich  reality  of  Iiitinas.  We  randomly 
selected  the  six  from  sevenil  dozen 
Latina  advocates,  who,  given  their 
small  numbers,  nearly  all  knew  of 
otie  another's  names  and  work. 

Theresa  Martinez  Is  associate 
professor  of  sociology  at  the 
l.'niversity  of  Utah.  For  10  years,  she 
has  taught  traditional  courses  in 
sociology,  from  deviant  behavior  to 
ethnic  minority  studies.  And  she 
has  retooled  her  classes  to  include 
issues  of  race,  class,  and  gender. 

“My  text  always  has  feminist 
issues,"  she  said.  'T  believe  it  hits  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  text." 


Like  all  others  interviewed 
and  spoken  to,  Martinez  teaches 
feminist  issues  through  her  dis- 
cipline. Indeed,  none  of  those 
contacted  could  name  any 
Latina  professor  who  leaches 
women's  issues  through  a 
women's  studies  program. 
Martinez  and  several  others  told 
HO  they  originally  fell  deterred 
by  the  more  traditional  white 
feminism  of  academia. 

Asked  if  she  considered  her- 
self a feminist,  Martinez  said.  “I 
didn’t  for  many  years." 

“I  have  real  trouble  with  white 
feminism.  It  seemed  to  be  about 
white  feminist  women  and  racist," 
continued  Martinez,  who  teaches 
primarily  what  she  calls  Chicana 
feminism.  The  ,vord  "feminism" 
itself  she  finds  '‘an  uncomfortable 
word  for  Chicanas." 

ViTiite  femini.sts  view  feminism 
as  “man-hating., .as  not  regarding 


race  as  important,"  said  Martinez. 
“Feminism  was  asking  women  to 
choose  between  their  gender  and 
culture." 

As  a Latina,  and  more  specifi- 
cally as  a Chicana,  Martinez  has 
heard  all  the  stereotypes  about 
Chicanas:  the  Madonna  mother 
who  will  die  for  her  children,  the 
promiscuous  woman,  the  Rosariia 
who  stays  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
gang  girl  who  does  everything  for 
the  homeboys. 

Martinez  recognizes  the  danger 
of  cultural  and  gender  stereotypes, 
and  says,  too,  that  “Chicanas  arc 
tired  of  coming  to  issues  from  the 
kitchen"  and  of  being  left  out  of  the 
picture.  "The  feminine  has  always 
been  undervalued  in  our  culture 
because  of  the  stereotype  of  the 
macho,"  said  Martinez.  "But  every- 
one everywhere  has  to  deal  with 
patriarchy." 

Asked  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
Chicana  feminist,  Martinez  said  it 
was  about  being  able  to  embrace  all 
parts  of  her  culture  and 
feminism-from  making  tortillas  and 
being  a mother  to  being  a professor. 

“To  feel  as  an  empowered 
Chicana  woman,  we  had  to  adopt 
the  white  culture.  We  couldn’t 
embrace  our  tortilla-making,"  said 
Martinez. 

“I  think  the  role  as  educators  is 
to  be  part  of  shifting  the  paradigm 
I of  feminism  1,"  she  said.  And,  of 
course,  to  begin  honoring  the  val- 
ues of  all  women,  she  explained. 

Hsther  Madriz,  University  of  San 


Francisco  sociology  professor,  has  a 
bumper  sticker  on  her  office  door 
that  reads,  “Feminism  is  the  radical 
belief  that  women  are  human 
beings."  Although  the  statement 
appears  straightforward,  Madriz 
has  also  felt  alienated  from  more 
mainstream  feminists. 

“I  don’t  come  from  an  individu- 
alistic culture.  I don’t  sec  my  life  as 
an  island,"  said  Esther  Madriz. 
“This  is  a totally  different  view  from 
that  of  many  white  feminists." 

Madriz'  preferred  word  for  a 
Latina  feminist  is  a “mujerista." 
Instead  of  rejecting  motherhood 
and  the  nurturing  strength  of 
women,  as  some  believe  that  femi- 
nist ideology  has  done,  she  believes 
it’s  important  to  embrace  them. 
“Motherhood  feminism  is  the  kind 
of  feminism  that  makes  mother- 
hood a suengih,  not  a weakness," 
said  Madriz. 

With  a strong  emphasi:.  on  crim- 
inology,  Madriz  researches  and 
teaches  about  women’s  experiences 
in  the  criminal  system.  From  the 
onset,  she  embarked  on  a study 
where  male-centered  theories  ruled 
and  completely  omitted  women’s 
experiences.  Madriz  has  r^earched 
the  ever-increasing  number  of 
Laiinas  who  are  incarcerated  for 
assisting  dnig  crimes.  vShe  has  made 
it  her  point  to  clarify  the  role  of 
working-class  liUinas  and  the  nega- 
tive impact  that  laws  insensitive  to 
their  gender  implications  have  on 
the  entire  Latino  family. 

“They  | feminism  and  general 
studies]  leave  aside  issues  for 


t sther  Madrid 


working-class  women  and  Latinas.  on  the  basis  of  ethnicity  and  class,” 

It  is  only  now  that  some  are  realiz-  she  said.  “Over  time  they  became 

ing  it  is  a mistake.”  said  Madriz.  increasingly  drawn  on  issues  of 

Madriz’  most  recent  book,  gender" 

Sothing  Bad Hap!)e7is  to  Good  Girls,  According  to  Ortfz,  she  is  the 
focuses  on  how  fear  of  crime  is  used  only  Latina  in  the  social  science 
to  perpetuate  gender  relations  as  department  at  UCLA.  And  although 
well  as  class  and  race  relations.  she  has  built  good  relations  with 

Madriz  has  often  encountered  the  women’s  studies  program,  class 

students  hesitant  about  embarking  and  race  sometimes  place  her  in  a 
on  feminist  issues,  until  they  realize  different  position, 
that  she  does  not  fit  their  negative  * Ortfz  was  raised  with  the  expec- 
stereotype  of  what  a feminist  is.  tation  that  she  would  become  a 

“Most  believe  I am  not  a feminist  secretary  and  be  married,  but  she 

because  I want  to  have  a family,”  maintained  her  owm  desires  and 

she  said.  identity.  Within  her  classes  of  both 

For  her,  how’cver,  being  a fcnii'  sociology  and  Chicano  studies,  she 

nist  is  about  honoring  women  still  finds  a majority  of  her  first- 

equally  to  men  and  about  docu-  generation  female  students  strug- 

nienting  the  importance  of  their  gling  between  family  values  and 

experience.  "A  strong  woman  is  a their  individual  values.  And  aside 

women  who  understands  her  life  from  their  internal  cultural  con- 

circumstances  from  her  own  view-  flicts,  Chicano  and  Chicana  stu- 

point.  She  is  able  to  feel  the  pain  of  dents  alike  struggle  with  their  iden- 

being  marginalized,  but  out  of  that  tity  in  a white-dominant  society, 
she  can  build  strength,  can  be  soft,  "I  think  the  misconception  per- 
can  develop  herself  intellectually."  sists  that  the  Latino  community  is  a 

said  Madriz.  “More  than  anything,  a patriarchal  society,”  said  Onfz.  "The 

strong  woman  knows  that  you  need  feminist  thing  was  that  Chicano 
to  rely  on  others  and  that  others  families  are  patriarchal.  But  so  are 
can  rely  on  you.”  white  folks,”  she  said. 

Ortfz  agreed  with  those  inter- 
Vilnia  Ortfz,  UCLA  associate  pro-  viewed  that  it’s  important  to  docu- 

fessor  of  sociology,  began  defining  ment  ways  in  which  women  are 

herself  as  a feminist  when  trying  to  powerful,  despite  oppressions,  and 

move  up  within  university  ranks.  to  rewrite  history  with  its  missing 

“The  first  barriers  were  drawn  links. 


Norma  Williams  has  been  teaching 
since  the  early  Ws  and  is  smprised 
dwt  there  are  still  so  fetoMexican 
American  tvomen  and  Latinos 
teaching  in  academia.  Despite  dris,  she 
explained proudfy,  *We  are  pushing 
gender  discrimination  of  minorities  to 
die fi>refrontofU.S.  society.’’ 


Norma  Williams 


“There  arc  these  efforts  to  dig  has  over-dramatized  and  over- 
up  historical  documents,  to  find  romanticized  the  role  of  machis- 
historical  elements  written  by  mo,”  she  said, 
women,  by  people  of  color,  and  to  Although  Latina  women  have 
publish  them,”  said  Ortfz.  "In  the  often  agreed  to  give  credit  to  men, 
last  couple  of  decades  we've  seen  Williams  illustrates  that  their  role 
more.”  in  the  family  is  not  all  that  submis- 

sive. "I  don’t  think  they  are  iis  weak 
University  of  Texas  at  and  passive  as  made  out  to  be,”  she 

Arlington  sociology  Professor  said.  And  because  more  women  as 

Norma  Williams  published  a a whole  are  w^orking  out  of  the 

well-received  book  document-  house,  Chicana  women  are  also 

ing  actual  role-playing  within  learning  to  give  themselves  more 

the  Chicano  family.  Her  book,  credit  for  their  actions,  said 

The  Mexican  American  Family.  Williams, 

has  been  recognized  by  her  Although  she  doesn’t  consider 
colleagues  because  it  goes  herself  a feminist  in  theory,  in 
beyond  the  accepted  stereo-  action  Wiliams  definitely  is. 
types  of  Utinas  and  Latinos.  “Women's  issues  are  a passion  of 
"1  think  I am  one  of  the  first  mine,’*  she  said, 
sociologists  to  detail  what  is  Williams  has  been  teaching 
entailed  in  weddings,  funerals,  since  the  early  '80s  and  is  sur- 

and  births,"  said  Williams,  prised  that  there  are  still  so  few 

"Researchers  were  givi ng  credit  Mexican  American  women  and 

to  the  men,  but  old  literature  Latinas  teaching  in  academia. 
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Despite  this,  she  explained  proudly, 
“We  are  pushing  gender  discrimi- 
nation of  minorities  to  the  forefront 
of  US.  society." 

Nancy  Raqiiel  Mirabal 
describes  hei*self  as  a “Juana  come 
lately"  in  feminist  studies.  A young 
historian  and  assistant  professor  of 
history  at  Sun  Francisco  State 
University,  Mirabal  concentrates 
her  work  on  Caribbean  issues.  She 
teaches  the  history  and  experiences 
of  Caribbean  women  through  La 
Raz;i  Studies  IX‘partnient. 

“Vtlien  you  do  US,  history,  there 
are  vast  silences  across  the  hoard.  I 
realized  there  was  nothing  on 
women  " said  Mirabal.  "I  started 
going  into  race  and  gender." 

Mirabal  teaches  and  writes 
about  how  women  are  transmitters 
of  culture.  Looking  at  US.  history, 
she  pointed  out  the  sterilization 


and  acculturation  campaigns  gen- 
erally target!  ng  women . 

“Women  really  tell  us  about 
family,  about  culture,  about  tradi- 
tion," she  said. 

Working-class  Caribbean 
women  have  worked  outside  the 
home  in  the  U.S.  since  the  early 
18(H)s,  explained  Mirabal.  From 
Cuban  women  in  Florida  cigar  fac- 
tories in  the  IS’^Os  to  Puerto  Ricans 
in  the  garment  industry  in  the 
1880s,  working  outside  of  the  home 
has  been  a typical  experience  for 
many  Caribbean  women. 

“All  the  women  1 knew  in  my 
family  worked,"  said  Mirabal.  “I 
knew  that  these  histories  existed," 
she  said. 

Mirabal  has  concentrated  her 
work  primarily  on  working-class 
Caribbean  women,  partly  due  to  her 
own  upbringing  as  a Cuban 
American  in  Ix)s  Angeles. 


As  Mirabal  and  others 
described,  the  Latina  experience  is 
as  diverse  as  the  overall  experience 
of  different  races  and  classes  of 
women  within  the  United  States. 
And  as  a Caribbean  historian, 
Mirabal  has  begun  to  fill  some  of 
histor\'’s  holes. 

“Women  played  a great  role 
politically.  They  went  on  strike  in 
the  Canaries  in  the  ‘30s.  They  were 
revolutionaries  in  Texas.  They  were 
active  in  Cuba’s  independence  from 
Spain,"  said  Mirabal. 

She  described  the  important 
role  of  Caribbean  women  as  heal- 
ers, as  bringing  roots,  religion,  and 
faith  to  the  community. 

“Their  real  political  role  might 
not  be  recognized,  but  they  play  a 
role  in  tlie  community;"  said  Mirabal, 

Although  Latinas  have  primarily 
been  placed  in  “Blacks  and  other" 
categories  in  women’s  studies, 
Michigan  State  sociology  Professor 
Maxine  Baca  Zinn  argues  that 
they've  been  pivotal  in  feminist  stud- 
ies. Baca  Zinn  teaches  courses  in 
race,  gender,  and  class,  and  conduces 
research  at  the  Julian  Zamora 
Research  Institute  at  Michigan  State 
University. 

“I  think  some  of  the  major 
themes  in  feminist  studies  come 
out  of  Latinas,"  said  Baca  Zinn. 
Latinas  helped  feminists  recogniz- 
womens  multiple  ethnic  and  .social 
identities  and  the  need  to  honor 
their  differences,  she  explained. 

Several  books  published  by 
Baca  Zinn  include  of  Color 

in  I’.S.  Society  and  textbooks  such 
as  Diversity  in  Families, 

"We  wea‘  the  first  to  do  that...to 
weave  discussions  of  all  ethnic  fami- 
lies throughout  the  book,"  said  Baca 
Zinn  about  her  textbook,  co- 
authored  with  vStanley  Hitsen.  While 
typically  so-called  “ethnic  families" 
are  separated  into  one  or  two  chap- 
ters within  entire  textbooks.  Baca 
Zinn  believes  it’s  time  to  weave  their 
realities  into  the  entire  fabric  of  our 


country’s  social  history.  | 

Writing  textbooks,  she  says,  has  j 
given  her  an  opportunity  to  shape  | 
the  field.  ' 

Raised  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  Baca 
Zinn  was  brought  up  by  strong 
women.  “My  mother  was  a school 
teacher;  my  grandmother  was  a 
farmer,"  she  explained.  But  early 
on,  when  reading  accounts  of  her 
race  and  gender,  she  knew  some- 
thing was  terribly  wrong. 

“It  was  alw’ays  clear  that  every- 
thing I read  w'as  just 
incorrect. ...They  weren’t  writing 
about  my  experience,"  she  said. 

Like  for  mauy  otliers  interviewed, 
the  stereotypes  of  passive  Latinas 
didn’t  match  her  reality.  “There’s 
been  this  whole  tradition  for  two 
decades  now  of  refuting  that  Latinas 
are  passive,"  said  Baca  Zinn. 

Although  mainstream  feminists 
acknowledge  latinas  in  academia, 
there  is  still  a failure  to  engage  with 
issues  and  works  that  Latinas  are 
producing,  she  explained. 

“The  patterns  of  exclusions  have 
really  changed,"  Baca  Zinn  said. 
“But  I think  the  exclusionary  prac- 
tices are  still  there." 

Utina  voices  are  only  beginning 
to  emerge  out  of  textbooks,  class- 
rooms, and  other  manuscripts  in 
the  past  decades.  And  their  efforts 
haven’t  gone  unnoticed. 

“In  women’s  studies,  1 think 
Latinas  have  been  upsetting  the 
apple  cart.... We’ve  been  saying  that 
you’re  not  getting  it  right,"  said 
Baca  Zinn. 

The  best  testimonial,  however, 
as  witnessed  by  the  handful  of 
women  interviewed,  is  that  Utinas 
arc  beginning  to  reshape  the 
reshaping  of  w'omen’s  history. 

“I  don’t  sec  how  feminism  and 
social  science  can  leave  us  out," 
said  Baca  Zinn. 

“An  increasing  number  of 
Latinas  are  producing  their  own 
feminist  thought." 
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Four  Perspectives  on  Latino  Students 


!nes  Alicea 


Mam  Latino 
students  are 
first  generation. 
Some  are  not 
acadenHcalfy 
prepared  for  the 

require 

remedial  work, 
counseling  and 
tutoring.  Some 
havechUdren 
and  need 
assistance  wUh 
finding  dc^' 
care.Oti)ersdo 
not  have 
transportation 
to  mdr  classes. 


^^ollegcs  and  universities 
B *nuist  improve  and  person- 
B jalizc  outreach  efforts  to 
\J  minority  communities  and 
adjust  more  quickly  to  the  chang- 
ing campus  populations  nationwide 
so  that  student  needs  are  better 
met,  according  to  several  Latinas 


working  in  student  services. 

“The  needs  are  so  diverse  and 
so  critical,”  said  Dr.  Maria  Vallejo, 
vice  president  of  student  affairs  at 
Rockland  Community  College  in 
Siiffern,  N.V.  Latinos  comprise 
about  8 percent  of  the  6,200  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  her  college. 


Connne  Gardea 


“Students  are  bringing  problems  to 
higher  education  that  they  didn't 
bring  before-family  issues  such  as 
domestic  violence.  These  people 
want  an  education  but  arc  w'orried 
about  survival  issues.” 

'I’he  types  of  students  tirriving  at 
campuses  across  the  country  are 
different  today  than  they  were  20  or 
even  10  years  ago,  said  the  Latin 
student  service  professionals  inter- 
viewed for  this  story.  Many  are  first- 
generation  college  students  or  even 
first-generation  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  do  not  have  the  support  or 
role  models  to  help  them  succeed 
in  college. 

Many  Latino  students  arc  first- 
generation.  Some  are  not  academi- 
cally prepared  for  the  rigors  of 
higher  education  and  require 
remedial  work,  counseling,  and 
tutoring.  Some  have  children  and 
need  assistance  with  finding  day- 
care. Others  do  not  have  trans- 
portation to  their  classes. 

“We  need  to  extend  the  road  to 
college  to  these  emerging  popula- 
tions," said  Corinne  Gardea,  vice 
president  for  community  relations 
at  Mountain  View'  Community 
College  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Gardea 
w'orked  for  eight  years  in  student 
services  before  moving  to  her  cur- 
rent job,  “Most  are  not  ready  for 
college,  and  many  do  not  have 
someone  at  home  telling  them  ‘This 
is  w'hat  withdniwal  means....This  is 
what  it  takes  for  you  to  finish  your 
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Many  students  need  financial  aid; 
more  than  47  percent  of 
undergraduates  in  the  United  States 
have  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$20,000, 


degree.”' 

Another  group  of  students  that 
colleges  are  encountering  includes 
those  who  are  struggling  with  wel- 
fare law'  changes  that  force  them  to 
find  jobs  within  two  years  even 
though  they  might  not  have  the 
skills.  Gardea  said  that  preparing 
these  students  is  a particular  con- 
cern because  many  require  a great 
deal  of  remedial  work  prior  to 
enrollment  in  regular  college  class- 
es. Nearly  half  of  all  wdfare  recipi- 
ents lack  a high  school  education, 
and,  once  in  college,  almost  all 
lack  any  personal  resources  to  pay 
for  education  (96  percent  versus  21 
percent  for  non-welfare  students), 
according  to  the  Boston-based 
Education  Resources  Institute. 
Some  20  percent  of  w'elfare  recipi- 
ents are  Latinos. 

Gardea  says  that  many  of  them 
wont  be  finished  in  tw'o  years  and 


asks,  “Wliai  happens  to  them?" 

Gardea  and  Vallejo  agree  that 
the  key  to  improving  the  situation  is 
to  reach  students  and  their  families 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  so  they  become  informed 
early  on  about  the  rigors  of  college 
and  what  they  need  to  do  to  be  suc- 
cessful getting  into  and  graduating 
from  a college  or  university. 

“You  have  to  educate  not  just 
the  potential  college  students  but 
the  wliole  family  on  how  to  access 
college  and  the  value  of  going  to 
college,”  Gardea  said.  “You  want  to 
make  sure  students  are  introduced 
to  the  college  environment  in  grade 
school" 

Gardea  said  she  believes  that 
once  the  students  are  ready  for  col- 
lege, university  officials  must  take  a 
more  personalized  approach  with 
prospective  students.  She  is  encour- 
aging her  community  college  to 


send  financial  aid  officials  to  stu- 
dents' homes  with  laptop  comput- 
ers to  assist  the  students  and  their 
family  members  in  filling  out  finan- 
cial aid  applications.  Many  students 
need  financial  aid;  more  than  47 
percent  of  undergraduates  in  the 
United  States  have  family  incomes 
of  less  than  $20,000.  This  approach 
w’ould  probably  be  very  effective 
with  Utino  families,  whom  Gardea 
said  fear  going  into  debt. 

“They  tend  not  to  look  at  a col- 
lege education  as  an  investment  but 
rather  as  a debt,"  Gardea  said. 
"Latinos  will  say,  ’I'll  wait  until  1 
save  enough,'  but  that  day  might 
never  come." 

That  personal  service  should 
not  stop  with  financial  aid  assis- 
tance in  filling  out  forms,  she  said. 
Gardea  said  more  and  more 
schools  will  need  to  start  offering 
child  care  and  transportation  ser- 
vices. For  example,  90  percent  of 
welfare  recipients  are  said  to  be 
single  mothers.  To  help  that  popula- 
tion succeed  in  college,  child  care 
would  be  a critical  component  of 
the  school's  offerings,  the  women 
said. 

“These  are  important  services 


that  colleges  traditionally  have  not 
offered,"  said  Gardea. 

Jamie  Merisotis,  president  of  the 
Institute  for  Higher  Education 
Policy,  agrees  that  more  personal- 
ized service  and  innovative 
approaches  are  needed  not  only  to 
help  attract  the  students  to  college 
but  also  to  keep  them  there  until 
they  complete  their  degrees.  A 
recent  study  by  the  institute  said 
mentoring,  tutoring,  counseling, 
and  training  in  time  management 
and  study  skills  were  crucial  “for 
students  to  be  able  to  successfully 
persist  to  a degree." 

“Solving  problems  of  college 
access  and  success  for  disadvan- 
taged students  requires  a broad 
array  of  strategies,"  Merisotis  said. 
“.New  initiatives  must  include 
increased  student  aid  combined 
with  strategies  to  address  the  non- 
monetary barriers  these  students 
face." 

This  personalized  service  is 
particularly  important  in  the  Latino 
community,  she  said. 

"Billboards  and  mass  mailings 
don't  work  in  Utino  communities," 
Gardea  said.  "Generic  mailings 
don't  convince  people  that  w'e  are  a 
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warm,  open,  beneficial  place.  We 
need  to  develop  more  personal 
relationships  with  the  students  and 
their  families.” 

All  of  the  women  interviewed 
expressed  concern  about  cuts  in 
financial  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  their  effects  on  student 
services.  They  said  tliat  student  ser- 
vices are  often  the  first  areas  tar- 
geted for  budget  cuts  when  higher 
education  officials  are  tightening 
their  fiscal  belts.  But,  they  said,  the 
emerging  populations  on  campuses 
nationwide  demand  more  services 
and  assistance. 

“As  needs  of  students  become 
more  expensive  to  maintain,  all  that 
is  a drain  for  student  services," 
Gardea  said. 

Martha  Campos,  student  ser- 
vices coordinator  for  the  El  Paso 
Community  College  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  for  the  past  nine  years,  said 
budget  cuts  have  forced  her  office 
to  reduce  the  hours  they  can 
remain  open  for  enrollment  and 
registration. 

"We’re  just  not  open  in  the 
evening  for  the  night  students," 
Campos  said.  "That’s  tough  because 
customer  service  is  what  is  most 
important  to  us." 


These  administrators  also 
expressed  concern  about  the  back- 
lash against  affirmative  action. 
They  said  they  feared  that  some 
colleges  were  retreating  on  certain 
efforts  aimed  at  minority  students 
because  of  the  anti-affirmative 
action  climate. 

"If  students  feel  alienated,  they 
don’t  do  as  well,"  said  Vallejo. 

But  those  interviewed  also 
expressed  optimism  over  efforts  at 
colleges  nationwide  to  better 
address  the  cultural  diversity  of 
their  student  bodies  through  cele- 
brations and  special  activities. 

"Institutions  are  making  more 
effons  to  embrace  issues  of  diversi- 
ty on  campuses,"  said  Vallejo. 

Still,  progress  must  be  made  in 
assuring  that  staffs  and  faculties  at 
campuses  nationwide  are  diverse 
and  attuned  to  the  populations  of 
students  they  are  sening. 

"There  is  a need  for  a diverse 
employee  pool  because  students 
have  changed  so  drastically  and  the 
staffs  don’t  reflect  that  change." 
said  Vallejo.  "I  don’t  see  the  role 
models  that  students  will  he 
demanding.” 

Role  models  are  needed  among 
minority  populations  at  campu.ses 


nationwide. 

Vallejo  said  that  its  difficult  for 
latinos  to  "fight  the  fight  they  need 
to"  when  they  don’t  see  people  like 
themselves  succeeding.  "They  need 
Utino  role  models." 

And  along  with  changes  in 
recruitment  of  faculty  and  staff,  the 
interviewees  said,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities perhaps  need  to  train 
existing  personnel  vis-a-vis  the  new 
student  populations. 

Vallejo  said  her  college  did  a 
suney  to  build  bridges  between  the 
students  and  the  faculty  and  staff. 
The  survey  found  that  each  group 
held  vastly  different  expectations  of 
one  another  The  faculty  and  staff, 
for  example,  expected  the  .students 
to  be  polite,  rcspectfui,  committed 
and  patient,  Vallejo  said.  The  stu- 
dents said  they  wanted  immediate 
gratification.  Many  of  the  staff 


members  had  attended  college  full- 
time and  had  difficulty  understand- 
ing students  who  attend  part-time, 
calling  it  a "different  experience." 

"We’re  trying  to.. .see  how’  we 
can  meet  halhvay,"  Vallejo  said. 

Campos  said  it  is  important  for 
faculty  and  staff  to  help  the  stu- 
dents adjust  to  their  new'  environ- 
ment and  called  that  role  particu- 
larly crucial  in  student  ser\ices. 

"The  students  are  going  to  see 
us  first  because  we  represent  the 
first  entrance  to  college,"  Campos 
said. 


“Billboards  and  mass  mailings  don't 
work  in  Latino  communities.  Generic 
mailings  don’t  convince  people  that 
we  are  a warm,  open,  beneficial 
place.  We  need  to  develop  more 
personal  relationships  with  the 
students  and  their  families.” 

CoRiNNE  Gardea,  vice  president  for  community 
RELATIONS,  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Hispanics  are  the  fastest- 
growing  ethnic  group  in 
the  US.,  but  their  educa- 
tion doesn’t  keep  pace.  As 
8.2  percent  of  the  population, 
Hispanics  earned  only  4.7  percent  of 
1994-95  bachelor’s  degrees,  per- 
cent of  master’s  and  2.2  percent  of 
Ph.Ds.  Hispanic  women  earned  ^96 
doctorates  or  1.1  percent  of  the  total. 

Conventional  wisdom  blames 
deficiencies  in  Hispanic  culture: 
low  self-esteem,  low  aspirations, 
low  motivation,  lack  of  self-disci- 
pline, fatalism,  anti-intellectualism, 
lack  of  English  proficiency  and  ori- 
entation to  the  present  instead  of 
the  future.  The  culture  supposedly 
victimizes  women  by  forcing  them 
into  passive,  subservient  maternal 
roles.  Studying  low  achievers, 
researchers  condemn  family  back- 
ground and  flawed  parental  values. 

Helen  Garcia,  of  Garcia  & 
Associates  in  Redlands  Calif.,  asked 
a different  question:  Why  do  suc- 
cessful Hispanic-American  women 
succeed?  She  spoke  at  the  1998 
Women  in  Higher  Education  con- 
ference about  what  she  learned 
from  15  Hispanic  women  who  com- 
pleted Ph.Ds.  In  a separate  session, 
Norma  Martinez-Rogers,  member 
of  the  faculty  in  psychiatric  nursing 
at  the  University  of  Texas  Health 
Sciences  Center,  spoke  on  career 
progress  among  Mexican- American 
women  faculty. 

Hispanic  cultuiv  is  nc)t  monolith- 
ic. “A  rich  Hispanic  from  outside  the 
US.  doesn’t  walk  in  the  same  steps  <ts 
one  from  the  projects,"  Martinez- 
Rogers  said.  Apart  from  Spanish  and 
usually  Catholicism,  differences  out- 
weigh simihirities.Tliose  Garcia  inter- 
viewed called  themselves  Hispanic, 


Chicana,  Mexican-American, 
Mexican  and  Navajo/Mexican- 
American.  Tlieir  parents  ranged  from 
motel  maids  and  farm  workers  to 
architects  and  attorneys.  Far  from 
“overcoming  cultural  deficiencies"  to 
complete  doctorates,  they  drew  on 
family,  language  and  culture  as 
sources  of  strengtli. 

Family  and  language 

“Family  support  was  mentioned 
over  and  over.’’  Their  families 
believed  in  education  despite  wide 
differences  in  educational  back- 
ground. One’s  mother  had  a first 
grade  education,  another  had  a JO; 
one’s  father  had  never  attended 
school,  another  had  a Ph.D.  Support 
from  mothers  was  especially 
important.  Most  were  first  genera- 
tion women  college  students;  they 
also  started  later. 

Being  in  school  was  never  an 
excuse  to  shortcut  family  duties  as 
daughter,  wife,  partner,  mother  or 
csux‘giver.  “The  family  held  very  high 
expectations  for  her  fulfilling  her  fiim- 
ifr  responsibilities  a!  wiitUever  age." 

Although  13  of  the  15  w'ere  born 
in  the  US.,  only  two  grew  up  in  pre- 
dominantly  English-speaking 
homes.  Coming  from  Spanish- 
speaking  or  bilingual  homes  didn't 
prevent  them  from  mastering  stan- 
dard English  or  excelling  in  school. 
"Being  bilingual  is  not  a ’deficiency’ 
to  be  overcome,"  Garcia  said. 

Marginal  academic 
preparation 

They  described  their  high 
schools  as  raci.st,  sexist  and  acade- 
mically mediocre;  some  were  "real- 
ly, really  bad."  Their  own  initiative 
helped  overcome  the  deficiencies. 


Cultural  characteristics  that  helped: 
self-discipline,  sense  of  duty;  think- 
ing in  Spanish,  watching  very'  care- 
fully and  following  examples,  seeing 
interrelationships,  looking  for  all  the 
possibilities,  thinking  in  a circular 
manner  and  taking  the  initiative. 

Despite  continuing  bias,  they  all 
did  w'dl  in  college  and  grad  school. 
Cultural  traditions  helped  them 
demonstrate  their  knowledge,  by: 
recognizing  links  betw^een  lan- 
guage and  culture,  modeling  behav- 
ior and  treatment  of  others,  caring 
for  others,  telling  stories,  interact- 
ing and  communicating  with  style, 
speaking  and  writing  Spanish  and 
sharing  old  traditions. 

Positive  self-image 

The  great  majority  named  fami- 
ly and  community  involvement  as 
measures  of  their  personal  w'orth 
and  of  personal  and  academic  suc- 
ce.ss.  Although  nearly  half  doubted 
their  ability  to  earn  a Ph.D.  most 
considered  themselves  leaders. 
Asked  to  li.st  leadership  qualities 
that  helped  them  academically,  they 
mentioned  many  standard  traits, 
plus  four  not  usually  associated 
with  leadership:  survival  skip’s, 
political  involvement,  pursuit  of 
social  justice  and  being  bilingual. 

What  comes  after  the 
Ph.D? 

What  career  prospects  await 
Hispanic-American  women  who 
push  on  to  earn  Ph.Ds  despite  weak 
high  schools,  economic  problems 
and  race  and  gender  bias  at  all  edu- 
cational levels?  Some  get  jobs  In 
community  colleges.  Martinez- 
Rogers  was  able  to  identify  only  % 
Mexican-American  women  teaching 


at  research  universities.  Their  job 
satisfaction  was  equal  to  that  of 
white  women  but  reflected  different 
factors.  Tliey  faced  persistent  stereo- 
types: “Oh,  you  got  here  on  time.  I 
thought  Mexican-Americans  were 
always  late." 

They  start  jobs  at  lower  rank  and 
salary  than  white  women  with  equal 
education.  Job  security  is  poor. 
About  a third  are  assistant  profes- 
sors, mostly  untenured.  Many  relate 
poorly  to  department  chairs  who 
don’t  believe  they  can  do  the  work. 
They’re  left  out  of  the  collegial  rela- 
tionships that  are  crucial  for  getting 
tenure.  They’re  e.\pected  to  ad\ise  all 
minority  students,  whether  or  not 
they  share  the  same  culture. 

As  tokens,  they’re  put  on  com- 
mittees with  men  who  ignore  their 
ideas.  Instead  of  curriculum  or  fac- 
ulty development  committees, 
which  help  get  promotion,  they’re 
assigned  to  equal  opportunity  or 
affirmative  action. 

"We’re  more  apt  to  love  teaching 
llian  research.  We  know  there  must 
be  role  models,"  She  thinks  a lack 
of  mentoring  is  the  main  reason 
Ilispanic-Americans  are  underrep- 
resented in  higher  education. 
Minor!' y students  need  mentors 
who  respect  their  culture,  instead 
of  telling  them  to  overcome  it. 

Successful  Hispanic  women 
model  for  others  the  ways  their  cul- 
ture fosters  academic  achievement. 
"In  my  heart  I know'  I’m  Mexican.  1 
still  believe  in  touching  the  eye  and 
herbal  teas,"  Martinez-Rogers  said. 
"Some  of  us  don’t  want  to  assimi- 
late, to  lose  who  w'c  arc  as  Latinas." 

This  arlkle  is  reprinted  with  per- 
tnission  from  Women  in  Higher 
iiduadion,  Volume  7.  February  !99H. 
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Making  the  dase  for 
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Research  in 
the  late  1980s 
showed  that 
students  at 
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colleges  were 
more 

successful  and 
more  satisfied 
in  terms  of 
personal 
goals,  degree 
aspirations, 
and 

leadership 

outcomes. 

They  were 
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work  in 
traditionally 
male- 
dominated 
fields  at  the 
higher  end  of 
the  pay  scale, 
e.g.,  in 

medicine,  law, 
or 

management. 


Pre-adolescent  girls  have 
high  aspirations  and  voic- 
es that  are  loud  and  clear 
But  beginning  at  age  11  or 
- 12,  research  shows  that  girls  begin 
: to  set  low'er  academic  goals  for 
: themselves  and  to  muffle  their  voic- 
; es  as  family,  social,  and  coediica- 
: tional  experiences  that  often  favor 
i boys  begin  to  take  over 

That’s  why  the  Women’s  College 
Coalition  has  begun  a long-term 
; public  service  ad  campaign  aimed 
: at  the  parents  and  teachers  of  ado- 
^ lescent  girls.  The  campaign’s  goal: 
to  equip  parents  and  teachers  with 
knowledge  and  teaching  strategies 


that  will  foster  f ducational  achieve- 
ment and  high  aspirations  in  “all 
our  daughters.” 

Seeking  to  model  success, 
rather  than  document  ways  in 
which  women  have  been  slighted, 
this  campaign  features  role  models 
and  offers  impressive  statistics  on 
the  value  of  single-sex  education. 
For  example: 

• 33  percent  of  female  board 
members  of  Fortune  500  compa- 
nies graduated  from  w'omen’s  col- 
leges. 

• 24  percent  of  the  female 
members  of  Congress  are  gradu- 
ates of  women’s  colleges. 


• Graduates  of  women’s  schools 
are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to 
receive  doctoral  degrees  as  female 
graduates  of  coeducational 
schools. 

Today  there  arc  84  women’s  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  down  from  more  than  228 
such  institutions  that  earlier  this 
century  offered  the  only  option  for 
women  w'ho  wanted  to  pursue  high- 
er edtication.  Many  of  these  formerly 
single-sex  colleges  chose  to  admit 
men  in  the  1970s  when  economics, 
legal  issues,  and  the  gender  equity 
debate  led  to  coeducation  at  private 
schools  throughout  the  country. 
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But  this  decline  in  numbers  has 
also  led  to  a reexamination  of  the 
many  strengths  and  extraordinary 
opportunities  offered  at  womens 
colleges.  Research  in  the  late  1980s 
showed  that  students  at  women's 
colleges  were  more  successful  and 
more  satisfied  in  terms  of  personal 
goals,  degree  aspirations,  and  lead- 
ership outcomes.  They  w'ere  more 
likely  to  w^ork  in  traditionally  male- 
dominated  fields  at  the  higher  end 
of  the  pay  scale,  e.g.,  in  medicine, 
law,  or  management.  Women's  col- 
leges offered  females  more  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  sports,  be 
mentored  by  faculty,  take  on 
responsibilities,  and  express  their 
ideas.  At  the  same  time,  stuuies 
showed  that  female  students  in 
coed  colleges  experienced  a 
decline  in  self-confidence,  ambi- 
tion, and  grades. 

As  a result,  women's  colleges 
have  experienced  a 2 to  3 percent 
increase  in  enrollment  during  the 
last  few  years.  Part  of  this  increase 
has  been  due  to  a renewed  sense  of 
purpose  and  an  aggressive  market- 
ing campaign.  By  shining  the  spot- 
light on  alumnae  such  as  Lauren 
Ladn,  vice  president  of  MTV  news 
and  specials,  and  Bibiana  Boerio, 


Graduates  of 
women's 
schools  are 
more  than 
twice  as  likely 
to  receive 
doctoral 
degrees  as 
female 
graduates  of 
coeducational 
schools. 


chief  financial  officer  of  Jaguar 
Cars,  the  coalition  is  appealing  to  a 
whole  new  generation  of 
woman-and  raising  the  yardstick 
of  expectations. 

“My  parents  expected  great 
things  from  me,”  says  Lazin,  as  part 
of  the  promotional  campaign  for 
women’s  colleges.  “So  I’m  not 
uncomfortable  speaking  up  for  my 
ideas.  Never  have  been.  Even  in 
school...where  it  w'asn’t  always  cool 
for  a girl  to  be  smart.” 

Boerio’s  message  is  similar, 
especially  since  she  often  displays 
her  smarts  in  a boardroom  domi- 
nated by  men.  Other  ads  encourage 
parents  to  buy  their  daughters  a 
chemistry  set  instead  of  a tea  set. 

The  publicity,  carefully  devel- 
oped to  show  the  advantages  of  sin- 
gle-sex education,  will  continue  for 
the  next  12  years.  The  coalition,  in 
partnership  with  the  Advertising 
Council,  will  spend  $25  million  a 
year  in  print,  tv,  and  radio  ads  to 
stimulate  action  on  behalf  of  all 
girls  and  w'omens  education.  And 
w'hile  the  overall  message  is  to 
encourage  girls  to  seek  more  edu- 
cation, the  underlying  message  is 
that  only  women’s  colleges  chal- 
lenge or  reduce  the  differences 
produced  by  a culture  in  which 
gender  distinctions  are  ingrained 
from  early  childhood. 


ABOUT  THE  WOMEN’S  COLLEGE 
COALITION 

The  Women’s  College  Coalition 
is  an  association  representing 
w^omen’s  colleges  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Its  current 
membership  stands  at  69,  including 
public  and  private,  independent 
and  church- related,  and  two-year 
imd  four-year  colleges. 

The  coalition  makes  the  case 
for  single-sex  education  for  women 
to  the  higher  education  community, 
to  policymakers,  to  the  media,  and 
to  the  general  public.  It  also  spon- 
sors research  and  distributes  infor- 
mation in  areas  relevant  to  the  edu- 
cation of  women  and  to  gender 
equity  in  higher  education.  Other 


priority  areas  are  the  issues  of 
retention  and  recruitment  of 
women  into  math,  science,  and 
engineering,  and  the  development 
of  women's  leadership  in  society. 

Tw’o  years  ago,  the  coalition,  in 
partnership  with  the  Advertising 
Council,  launched  a 15-year,  $375- 
million  national  public  service 
campaign  to  stimulate  action  on 
behalf  of  all  girls’  and  women’s 
education.  Targeting  parents, 
women’s  advocates,  and  educators, 
the  campaign  provides  knowledge 
and  suggests  strategies  to  bring 
about  the  optimal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  girls  and 
women. 

The  coalition  is  a not-for-profit 
organization  governed  by  a board 
of  10  member-college  presidents. 
The  executive  director  oversees 
daily  operations  of  the  organiziition 
and  coordinates  activities  with 
member  colleges. 

Women's  College  Coalition 
125  Michigan  Avc.,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  200F 
(202)  234-0-H3 
(202)  23-4-0445 


niVERStTY  SAMPLER 

Women’s  colleges  are  often  on  the  cutting  edge  of  offering  programs 
that  benefit  minorities  and  women  by  offering  them  experiences  that  raise 
their  levels  of  expectations.  Here’s  a small  sample  of  innovative  practices  at 
four  campuses. 

The  College  Awareness  Program 

Regis  (Mass.)  College  invites  talented  Hispanic  students  from  the 
Boston  public  schools  to  experience  college  life,  starting  with  a one-month 
summer  residential  program  on  campus  for  students  about  to  enter  the 
ninth  grade.  Participants  are  invited  back  for  a one-wcek  liomecoming 
event  each  summer  that  they  are  in  high  school-to  reinforce  the  impor- 
tance of  staying  in  school-and  are  invited  to  one-day  w^orkshops  during 
the  school  year.  Students  are  referred  by  teachers  and  guidance  staff. 
Parents  are  encouraged  to  take  part. 

Since  1987,  the  program  has  welcomed  469  Hispanic  students,  female 
and  male.  Their  high  school  retention  rate  is  impressive,  and  93  percent 
and  75  percent  respectively  go  on  to  college.  Some  of  the  Regis  counselors 
are  themselves  graduates  of  this  program,  which  Regis  hopes  to  expand  to 
include  mentoring  and  more  group  activities. 

The  program  is  funded  by  area  businesses  and  industries,  which  have 
contributed  more  than  $1  million  since  its  inception. 

Multicultural  Day 

Many  colleges  nationwide  now  celebrate  a Multicultural  Day.  Georgian 
Court  College  in  Lakew'ood,  N.J.,  reaches  out  beyond  its  campus  to  high 
schools  and  to  the  local  community  for  its  celebration,  w^hich  includes  dis- 
plays and  entertainment  by  the  high  school  students  and  an  international 
lunch  by  the  college. 

Alternative  Access  Program 

This  program  of  Mount  St,  Mary’s  College  in  I/)s  Angeles  admits  stu- 
dents who  have  low  grade  point  averages  (about  2,50  on  a 4.00  scale)  and 
poor  test  marks  (e.g.,  composite  SAT  scores  of  660)  but  show  potential  for 
success  in  college  as  demonstrated  through  interviews.  Many  are  members 
of  ethnic  minorities  who  received  poor  academic  preparation  K-l2.They 
are  often  the  first  in  their  families  to  attend  college  and  must  struggle  with 
poverty,  inadequate  high  school  backgrounds,  and  pressing  family  obliga- 
tions. For  many,  English  is  a second  language. 

About  68  percent  of  those  who  come  as  first-year  students  earn  an  A.A. 
degree  in  two  years,  and  75  to  80  percent  of  those  who  persist  go  on  to 
B.A.  study.  Of  the  latter,  half  remain  at  Mount  St.  Marys. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  also  has  a Center  for  Cultural  Fluency,  a K-12 
Multicultural  Resource  Lending  Library,  and  a fonim  for  K-12  teachers  that 
facilitates  their  development  of  multicultural  programming. 'Hiese  are 
funded  by  AT&T  Corporation,  Delta  Airlines  Foundation,  The  Annenberg 
Foundation,  Philip  Morris  Companies,  Inc.,  and  The  Prudential  Foundation. 

WNi:  Leaders  of  a New  Indiana  Project 

The  Saint  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  IjONI  Project  targets  two 
groups-Latina  students  and  students  from  small  cities  and  towns-with  the 
goal  of  encouraging  them  to  enter,  persist  in,  and  graduate  from  Saint 
Mary’s  and  to  remain  in  Indiana  in  positions  that  will  lead  to  roles  as  lead- 
ers in  their  professions  and  in  their  communities.  Made  possible  by  a $3* 
million  grant  from  the  Lilly  Endowment,  most  of  which  will  support  finan- 
cial aid  in  the  form  of  need-based  loan  reductions,  LONI  has  held  its  first 
w'eek-long  campus  e.xperience  for  43  high  school  student  leaders  from  the 
target  populations.  Internships  and  mentoring  programs  are  now  being 
added.  Partnerships  with  local  chambers  of  commerce  are  an  important 
part  of  the  LONI  plan. 

PHs  article  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Women’s  College  Coalition 
office  of  communications. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  WOMEN’S 

Saint  Marys’s  College  ( 1840) 

COIIEGE  COALITION 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

(founding  date  of  each  college 
shown  in  parentheses) 

(219)  '284-4000 

KENlllCKY 

ALABAMA 

Midv/ay  College  ( 1847) 

Judson  College  ( 1838) 

Midw'av,  Ky. 

Marion,  Ala. 

(606)  846-5310 

(334)  683-5100 

LOUISIANA 

CALIFORNIA 

New'comb  College  ( 1886) 

Mills  College  (1852) 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Oakland,  Calif. 

(504)  865-4000 

(510)  430-2255 

College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Marviand 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  ( 1925) 

(1873) 

Los  Angeles,  C^ilif. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

(310)  476-2237 

(410)  435-0100 

Scripps  College  ( 1926) 

Hood  College  (1893) 

Claremont,  Calif. 

Frederick,  Md. 

(909)  621-8000 

(301)  696-3400 

CONNECnCHT 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Hanford  College  for  Women  ( 1933) 

Bay  Path  College  (1897) 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Longmeadow,  Mass. 

(860)  768-5600 

(413)  567-0621 

Saint  Joseph  College  (1932) 

Elms  College  (1928) 

W'est  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

(860)  232-4571 

(413)  594-2761 

GEORGIA 

Emmanuel  College  ( 1919) 

Agnes  Scott  College  ( 1889) 

Boston,  Mass. 

Decatur,  Ga. 

(617)  735-9715 

(404)  638-6000 

Ix?sleya)Ilege(1909) 

Brenau  Women’s  College  ( 1878) 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gaines’/ille,  Ga. 

(617)  349-8500 

(404  ) 534-6299 

Mount  Holyoke  College  ( 1837) 

Spelrnan  College  ( 1881 ) 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

(413)  538-2000 

(404)  681-3643 

Pine  Manor  College  ( 1911 ) 

W'esleyan  College  ( 1836) 

Chesnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Macon,  Ga. 

(617)  731-7000 

(912)  477-1110 

Regis  College  (192^) 

INDIANA 

Weston,  Mass. 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  College 

(800)  456-1820 

(1840) 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Simmons  College  (1899) 

(812)  535-5151 

Boston.  Mass. 
(617)  521-2000 

Smith  College  ( 1871 ) 
Northampton,  Mass. 
(413  ) 584-2700 

Wellesley  College  (1875) 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

(617)  235-0320 

M I S I'  A N U U T L O K 


MINNESOTA 

College  of  Saint  Benedict  (1887) 

St.  Joseph,  Minn. 

(612)  363-5407 

C^ollege  of  Saint  Catherine  ( 1905) 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(612)  690-6000 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  University  for  Women 
(1884) 

Columbus,  Miss. 

(601)  329-7100 

MISSOURI 

Cottey  College  ( 1884) 

Nevada,  Mo. 

(417)  667-8181 

Stephens  College  ( 1833) 

Columbia,  Mo. 

(314)  442-2211 

William  Woods  University  ( 1870) 
Fulton,  Mo. 

(573)  592-4221 

NEBRASKA 

College  of  Saint  Mar>'  ( 1923) 
Omaha.  Neb. 

(402)  399-2438 

NEW  JERSEY 

College  of  Saint  Elizabeth  ( 1899) 
Morristown,  N.J. 

(973)  605-7000 

Douglass  College  (1918) 

Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

(908)  932-9721 

Georgian  Court  College  ( 1908) 
Lakewood,  N.J. 

(908)  364-2200 

NEW  YORK 

Barnard  College  ( 1889) 

New  York,  N.Y. 

(212)  854-2021 

College  of  New  Rochelle  ( 1904) 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

(914)  632-5300 

Marymount  College  ( 1907) 
Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

(914)  631-3200 

Russell  Sage  College  ( 1916) 

Troy,  N.Y. 

(518)  270-2000 


Wells  College  (1868) 

Aurora.  N.Y. 

(315  ) 364-3570 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Bennett  College  (1873) 

Greensboro,  N.C. 

(910)  370-8607 

Meredith  College  ( 1891 ) 

Raleigh,  N.C, 

(919)  829-8600 

Salem  College  ( 1772) 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

(910  ) 721-2600 

OHIO 

Notre  Dame  College  of  Ohio  ( 1922) 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
(216)  381-1680 

Ursuline  College  (1871) 

Pepper  Pike,  Ohio 
(21(5)  449-4200 

PENNSYLVANU 

Bryn  Mawr  College  (1885) 

Bryn  MawT,  Pa. 

(610)  526-5000 

Carlow  College  ( 1929) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(412)  578-6000 

Cedar  Crest  College  ( 1867) 
Allentowm,  Pa. 

(610)  437-4471 


Chatham  College  ( 1869) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(412)  365-1100 

Chestnut  Hill  College  ( 1924) 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(215)  248-7000 

Harcum  College  (1915) 

Bryn  MawT,  Pa. 

(215)  526-6050 

Immaculata  College  ( 1920) 
Immaculata,  Pa. 

(610)  647-4400 

Moore  College  of  Art  and  Design 
(1848) 

Rosemont,  Pa. 

(215)  568-4515 

Rosemont  College  (1921) 

Rosemont,  Pa. 

(610)  527-0200 

Seton  Hill  College  (1883) 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

(412)  834-2200 

Wilson  College  ( 1869) 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

(717)  264-4141 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Columbia  College  (1854) 

Columbia,  S.C. 

(803  ) 786-3012 
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Converse  College  (1889) 
Spartanburg,  S.C. 

(864)  596-9040 

VERMONT 

Trinity  College  of  Vermont  (1925) 
Burlington,  Vt. 

(802)  658-0337 

VIRGINIA 

Hollins  College  ( 1842) 

Roanoke,  Va. 

(540)  362-6401 

Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College 
(189!) 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

(804)  947-8000 

Sweet  Briar  College  ( 1901) 

Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

(804)  381-6100 

WASHINGTON,  DX. 

Mount  Vernon  College  ( 1875) 
Washington,  DC. 

(202)  &-0400 

Trinity  College  (1897) 

Washington,  DC, 

(202)  884-9400 

WISCONSIN 

Mount  Mary  College  (1913) 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(414)  258-4810 

CANADA 

Mount  Saint  Vincent  University 
(1873) 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
(902)  457-6788 


OTHER  WOMEN’S  COLLEGES 

Alvemo  College  (Wis.) 

Aquinas  Junior  College  (Mass.) 

Blue  Mountain  (College  (Miss.) 
Fisher  College  (Mass.) 

Lasell  College  (Mass.) 

Marian  Court  Junior  College  (Mass.) 
Mary  Baldwin  College  (Va.) 
Marymount  Manhattan  College  (N.Y.) 
Peace  College  (N.C.) 

Radcliff  College  (Mass.) 

Saint  Mary’s  College  (N.C.) 
Southern  Virginia  (Va.) 

Texas  Woman’s  University  (Texas) 
Westhampton  College  (Va.) 
WoodTobe-Coburn  (N.Y.) 


BY  Roger  Deitz 


Texas  Woman’s  Lmivcrsity  is  (he  largest  imiversiiy  in  ilie  I niietl 
Slates  originally  founded  for  women,  who  are  now  about  ^)0  ()er- 
cent  of  its  enrollment.  The  school  emphasizes  the  liberal  arts 
and  also  stresses  specialized  or  professional  studies  that  pre- 
pare students  for  specific  careers.  .\s  a public  university,  its  tuition  and 
fees  arc  considerably  lower  than  those  of  private  universities  founded  for 
women. 

As  the  school  prepares  to  celebrate  its  centennial  in  2001,  low  iiiiiion 
Is  only  one  benefit  that  can  be  hailed.  The  insiiiuiion  will  he  commemo- 
rating one  hundred  years  of  providing  a unique,  nurturing  environmeiii, 
one  that  encourages  women  to  develop  inielleciual.  luimanitarian,  and 
leadership  skills  that  advance  their  achievement  potential  in  all  human 
endeavors. 

TWU  offers  minority  w’omen.  loo.  an  academic  and  social  environment 
that  enables  them  to  pursue  and  complete  higher  education  programs 
leading  to  economic  mobility  and  independence.  In  recognition  of  the 
schools  uni()uc  accomplishments.  Texas  Woman's  I'niversity  can  now  also 
celebrate  making  the  Hispanic  Outlook  Honor  Roll,  a distinction  It  rightly 
deserves. 

Established  in  1901  by  an  act  of  the  Texas  legislature  as  the  tiiiis 
Industrial  College,  to  educate  women  “for  the  industries  of  the  age.  " the 
school  began  classes  in  1903.  By  190S  the  insiiluiion's  name  was  changed 
to  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts.  There  followed  a |)eriod  of  growth  in  aca- 
demic excellence,  in  size  and  scope,  and  in  reputation.  Rising  academic 
qualifications  of  the  faculty;  the  building  of  substantial  library,  research 
and  instructional  facilities:  ;uid  the  increasing  demand  for  graduate  edu- 
cation for  women  led  to  the  addition  of  graduate  studies  at  the  college  in 
1930. 

By  1934,  till*  school’s  name  was  changed  to  the  Texas  Slate  College  for 
Women,  u name  that  indicated  the  growing  range  of  the  in.stiiution's  aca- 
demic prowess.  Doctoral  degrees  were  first  awarded  in  1933.  In  193"  the 
in.stitiition  took  the  name  Texas  Woman's  I'niversity.  to  more  acciiratelv 


Df  C3'  0i  Surles.  President  "'exas  Woman’s  University 


reflect  tlie  instituUon’s  status  as  a major  center  of  higher  learning. 

Texas  Woman’s  University  is  located  in  Denton,  Texas  (population 
66,900),  just  35  miles  north  of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Metroplex.  The 
270-acre  main  campus  is  home  to  four  residence  halls  that  accom- 
modate 1,600  students.  TWU  has  learning  centers  in  Dallas  and 
Houston  offering  upper-level  and  graduate  studies  in  allied  health 
fields.  These  are  the  Institutes  of  Health  Sciences  at  the  Dallas  Center 
near  Parkland  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Houston  Center,  estab- 
lished in  i960  and  located  in  the  world-renowned  Texas  Medical 
Center. 

Of  the  9,300  students  enrolled  at  the  school,  56  percent  of  the 
student  body  are  undergraduates;  the  remainder,  graduate  students. 
More  than  7,500  students  attend  classes  at  the  Denton  campus.  An 
additional  1,800  are  at  the  Institute  of  Health  Sciences  at  Dallas  and 
Houston,  Women  comprise  91  percent  of  the  school’s  enrollment. 

Of  its  overall  population,  25  percent  are  minority  students-8  per- 
cent Hispanic,  12  percent  African-American,  5 i^rcenl  Asian/Pacific 
Islander,  and  2 percent  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native. 
International  students,  2 percent  of  the  total,  represent  36  countries. 
Nine  out  of  every  10  TWU  students  hail  from  Texas,  with  two-thirds  of 
these  students  conniing  from  the  Denton-Dallas-Fort  Worth  Metroplex 
area.  Texas  Womans  University  now  admits  men  to  all  of  its  pro- 
grams. 

Nearly  100  major  fields  of  study  are  offered.  Tliese  lead  to  bache- 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 


INSTmmON: 

Texas  Woman’s  University 


LOCATION: 

Box  425587 

Denton,  Texas  76204-5587 
(8i7)  898-3000 


ESnABUSHED: 

1901 

ENROLLMENT: 

9,300 


TEXAS  WOMAN'S 
UNIVERSITY 


DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 
Bachelor’s 
Master’s 
Doctorate 


ANNUAL  TUmON  & FEES: 
$1,500  in-state 

NUMBER  OF  FACUITY’: 
Full-time;  500 
Part-time:  200 


SPECIAL  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 

Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

Fashion  and  Textiles 

History  and  Government 

Health  Studies 

Performing  Arts 

Sociology  and  Social  Work 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
htlp;/Avww.twu.edu 


lor's,  master's,  and  doctoral  degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts  t 
Science,  College  of  Education  and  Human  Ecology.  School  of  Libr 
and  Information  Studies,  College  of  Health  Sciences,  College 
Nursing,  School  of  Physical  Therapy,  School  of  Occupational  Then 
and  the  Graduate  School. 

In  welcoming  students.  Dr.  Carol  D.  Surles,  president  of  the  uni’ 
sity,  emphasizes  that  “Texas  Woman's  University  provides  a car 
campus  climate  for  students  who  wish  lo  learn,  reach  out.  and  es 
ricnce  a different  way  of  life.  TWU  faculty  are  involved  in  helping 


dems  achieve  their  academic  and  personal  goals,  staff  mciiihcrs  offer 
support  and  advice,  and  a number  of  student  organizations  [)rovide 
opportunities  for  campus  involvement;’ 

The  rationale  for  opiing  for  a woman’s  college  is  clear.  Tor  a 
woman  attending  such  a school,  there  are  more  leadersliip  opportu- 
nities, more  women  to  sene  as  role  models,  and  a campus  communi- 
ty that  offers  women  not  just  an  equal  opportunity,  but  every  oppor- 
tunity for  success.  Research  shows  tliat  women  attending  women’s 
colleges  participate  more  fully  in  classroom  and  extracurricular 
activities.  They  develop  high  levels  of  self-confidence  and  self- 
esteem,  and  are  more  likely  to  graduate  and  earn  ad\anced  degrees. 
Tliey  also  tend  to  be  more  successful  in  their  careers. 

Here  are  some  astonishing  statistics.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
women  board  members  of  Fortune  1000  companies  are  graduates  of 
women’s  colleges,  even  though  those  colleges  contribmc  less  than  -4 
percent  of  total  college  graduates,  Graduates  of  women’s  colleges 
oumumber  all  other  entries  for  women  in  Who's  Who  and  account 
for  25  percent  of  the  women  serving  in  Congress.  One  thing  is  for 
certain~TWU  offers  an  atmosphere  that  is  supportive,  encourages 
scholarship  and  achievement,  and  fosters  diversity  and  respect  for 
the  differences  among  people. 

President  Surles,  formerly  vice  president  for  administration  and 
business  affairs  at  California  State  University-Hayward,  is  the  third 
woman  president  to  sene  as  TWl’’s  chief  executive  officer  of  TWV. 
She  became  the  university’s  ninth  president  in  May  of  when 
President  Bill  Clinton  tapped  former  VW  President  Shirley  Chater  to 
sene  as  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  dial 
year. 

TWH,  the  nation’s  largest  universiw  primarily  for  women,  changed 
its  policy  in  199^  to  allow  both  women 
and  men  to  enroll  in  all  divisions  and 
academic  programs  within  the  university, 
and  the  change  prompted  much  contro- 
versy and  conversation.  In  the  main,  it 
compelled  all  members  of  the  academic 
community-faculty,  staff,  and 
students-io  examine  the  mission  of  the 
university  and  seek  ways  of  supporting 
and  enhancing  the  growth  of  the  “assign- 
ment” tliat  began  nearly  100  years  ago. 

Surles  affirms  that  commitmeiii  to  the 
university’s  unique  mission-“TWL’  will 
continue  to  be  what  its  name  implies:  a 
universit)'  primarily  for  women.’’ 

One  enterprise  that  exemplifies  ’ntl  ’s 
concern  for  women’s  issues  is  the  Center 
for  Research  on  Women’s  Health. 

Established  in  1993,  the  center  is  dedicat- 
ed to  the  advancement  of  research,  edu- 
cation, and  advocacy’  in  areas  critical  to 
the  physical,  mental,  and  soda!  healili  of 
women  in  all  stages  of  their  lives.  By 


combining  llie  human  and  pliVMeal  resources  of  TWl ’s  Deiuoii. 
Dallas,  and  Houston  campuses,  the  comer  de\elops  and  siijiporis 
multidisciplinary  research  teams  studying  the  causes.  pre\eniion. 
and  improved  treaiineni  of  injuries  and  diseases  uni(|iie  to  women. 

In  the  area  of  literature,  the  TWl  Lihran  first  began  collecting 
the  l)iograpliies  of  great  women  in  to  serve  as  role  models  for 
stiidems.  Today,  the  Blagg-Iluey  Library’s  \\dmans  Collection  i.^  the 
largest  depository  of  research  material  about  women  in  the  South 
and  Somiiwe.si  and  one  of  onl\  three  major  eolleetioiis  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation. 

The  eol lection  Includes  -42.000  books.  19.000  iihotographs.  major 
womens  manuscripts  and  book  collections  on  microfilm,  ami  a 
women's  penodiciil  collection.  Of  sjiecial  interest  are  the  historical 
records  and  personal  reminiscences  of  the  V^bmens  .\irforee  Service 
Pilots,  vintage  clothing  and  textiles  from  llu‘  ISbOs  to  the  lOGO.s,  more 
than  10.000  catalogued  cookbooks  and  menus  dating  from  the  ISili 
century,  and  the  personal  papers  of  prom iiietu  Texas  vNomeii. 

The  school’s  distinctions  are  a mailer  of  recf)rd.  and  manv  are  not 
exclusively  related  to  gender  and  womans  studies.  Texas  Woiiiaii's 
l.’niversiiy  was  the  first  university  in  Texas  to  offer  degrees  In  adver- 
tising, art  education  and  recreation,  kliidergarteii-primarv  educa- 
tion. occupational  therapy,  painting,  library  science,  ami  nuisie  \lsn. 
TWC’s  School  of  Library  Studies  was  the  first  in  the  Smilbwesi  to 
receive  American  Library  .\ssociation  accreditaiion.  T\\T’  in  I0^(> 
opened  the  first  building  in  the  naiion  dedicated  to  librarv  sciena* 
instruction. 

A vvoinan  looking  for  a dynamic,  miniiring  environment  in  which 
to  e.xcel  will  find  it  at  Texas  Womans  rniversitv  Bm  the  iloors  are 
open  to  anyone  looking  for  such  a place. 
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CONFERENCES 


“When  / went 
to  my  first 
Women  of 
Color 

conference,  the 
way  / describe 
it  is:  / was  lost 
and  / came 
home  again. 

/ walked  into  a 
room,  and 
there  were 
women  there 
like  me;  I heard 
my  language 
again.  We 
shared  things 
that  had 
occurred  in 
our  lives,  and 
that  seemed  to 
empower  me  to 
want  to  do 
more*’ 

DIANA  ALBERICO. 
CO-CHAIR,  WOIvU  N 
COLOR  CONFER^.NC  \ 


jluTc  is  liiile  (ioubi  lhal 
lAmerican  society  has 
made  great  strides  in 
recent  year'  to  end  racial 
juid  sey.ird  discrimination,  to  pro- 
vide ecjual  apporiimily  and  encour- 
agement to  persons  of  colon  to 
wo  men -to  women  of  color.  But 
there  is  little  doubt,  too,  that  much 
remains  to  be  done,  in  the  corpo- 


rate and  business  worlds  and  in  the 
culture  in  general. 

But  what  about  the  supposedly 
enlightened  world  of  higher  educa- 
tion? 

There  too.  say  Diane  Alberico 
and  Carmen  Abeyta  of  the 
I 'niversity  of  Colorado  at  Colorado 
Springs.  That’s  why  they’re  busy 
organizing  the  state’s  fifth  Women 


of  Color  conference  with  the  I 
‘Unity  is  Strength.”  Hosted  by  * 
colleges  and  universitie! 
Colorado  in  past  years,  the  co 
ence  this  year  will  convene  a 
Colorado  Springs  during  s[ 
break-March  26-27, 1998. 

“What  1 would  like  to  s 
empo  verment  for  women  be( 
1 think  women  of  color  face  gr 
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obstacles  in  their  day-to-day 
endeavors,"  says  Abeyta,  who  is, 
with  Alberico.  co-chair  of  the  con- 
ference. 'Tliere  are  those  issuc.s  that 
deal  with  women,  and  then  there 
are  other  issues  that  women  of 
color  face  that  arc  different." 

Joining  together  to  discuss 
those  issues  and  challenges  facing 
women  of  color  within  higher  edu- 
caiion-whether  students,  staff  or 
faculiy~is  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference. A series  of  w-orkshops  and 
speakers  will  address  three  main 
goals  of  the  seminars:  to  acquaint 
women  with  the  organizational 
structures  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, hoping  to  further  their  partici- 
pation at  all  levels;  to  discuss  spe- 
cific issues  that  impact  the  lives  of 
ethnically  and  racially  diverse 
women  at  local,  state,  and  national 
levels;  and  to  offer  mentoring  and 
networking  opportunities  to 
women  of  color  that  will  serve  as  a 
support  and  information  base. 

At  the  same  time,  hosting  the 
conference  helps  the  university’  fur- 
ther its  own  goals:  to  foster  a can'i- 
pus  environment  that  respects  and 
welcomes  diversity,  and  to  encour- 
age a multicultural  perspective 
among  the  university's  various 
groups.  sa\’s  Alberico. 

Both  Alberico  and  Abeyta  are 
Hispanic,  and  both  have  e.xpcri- 
enced  repression,  from  outright 
racism  to  subtle  discouragements 
to  communicate  in  .Spanish.  Both 
were  inspired  to  organize  the  con- 
ference by  their  own  experiences  at 
earlier  events. 

"Vtlien  I went  to  my  first  Women 
of  Color  conference,  the  way  1 
describe  it  is:  1 was  lost  and  1 came 
home  again,"  Alberico  says.  "1 
walked  into  a room  and  there  were 
women  there  like  me:  1 heard  my 
language  again.  W^e  shared  things 
that  had  occurred  in  our  lives,  and 
that  seemed  to  empower  me  to 
want  to  do  more,  to  go  out  and 
share  with  other  women  the  way  1 
fell." 

"The  first  time  I went  u a con- 


ference, I felt  so  good  knowing  I 
can  overcome  these  oh.stacles," 
Abeyta  agrees!"!  have  to  w^ork 
harder  than  some  people,  but  I can 
do  it.  Thai’s  what  makes  me  really 
enthusiastic  about  having  the  con- 
ference here  on  this  campus,  i real- 
ly w’ant  to  see  women  going  away 
feeling  empowered.’ 

The  plan  to  host  a conference  in 
Colorado  Springs  took  form  in  1996 
after  another  organizer,  Gina 
Garcia,  attending  that  year’s  gather- 


ing at  another  campus,  learned  that 
a 1998  site  had  yet  to  be  selected. 
When  the  women  approached  CU- 
Colorado  Springs  Chancellor  Linda 
Bunnell  Shade  with  the  idea,  they 
were  met  with  enthusiasm. 

"I'm  e.xdied  about  this  confer- 
ence because  it  is  focused  on  diver- 
sity," she  said.  "It  will  give  a lot  of 
people  of  various  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  a chance  to  gather 
and  share  their  ideas  and  experi- 
ences in  the  context  of  higher  edu- 
cation." 

Pius,  the  chancellor  added, 
"This  is  not  only  a wonderful 
opportunity  for  people  from  across 
the  state  to  come  together.  It  is  also 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  show  off 
our  campus,  to  let  people  know 


w'ho  were  arc  and  the  kind  of  qual- 
ity education  and  environment  w'e 
offer  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
at  Colorado  Springs.” 

And  what  is  there  to  see? 

"There’s  a campus-wide  engage- 
ment of  diversity  issues  here,”  says 
William  Takamatsu-Thompson, 
interim  director  of  multicultural 
affairs.  "Everv'one  here  is  willing  to 
play  a role  to  ensure  that  the  uni- 
versity is  a democratic  place  for 
education.  It  serves  all  students 


from  entities  all  over  the  campus.” 

That’s  at  the  core  of  the  office 
itself,  Takamatsu-Thompson  says. 
“We  collaborate  with  faculty,  staff, 
alumni,  and  student  organizations 
to  sponsor  activities  and  programs 
that  promote  diversity  and  multi- 
culturalism.” 

The.se  include  faculty/s  iidf  r/. 
mentorship  programs,  initrnships 
and  other  employment  opportuni- 
ties, strong  minority  organizations 
such  as  MEChA,  and  the  recruit- 
ment nd  retention  of  a diverse  fac- 
ulty, he  says.“The  Women  of  Color 
conference  is  crucial  to  this  cam- 
pus. We're  fortunate  to  have  it  as 
w'cll  as  all  the  support  that  has 
been  generated  for  it.” 

"What  this  conference  is  all 


Both  Alberico  and  Abeyta  are 
Hispanic,  and  both  have  experienced 
repression,  from  outright  racism  to 
subtle  discouragements  to 
communicate  in  Spanish.  Both  were 
inspired  to  organize  the  conference 
by  their  own  experiences  at  earlier 
events. 


about  is  getting  together  and  learn- 
ing to  be  free  with  our  feelings,  to 
be  able  to  say  these  are  the  things 
that  are  going  on,”  Alberico  says. 
"We  will  get  a connection  with  peo- 
ple we  can  call  on,  a nctw'ork.  It 
will  give  us  a sense  of  connection, 
of  community.  It  will  give  us  a plan 
and  a direction,  new  ideas,  and  a 
feeling  of  empowerment  so  that  we 
feel  energized  and  valued.” 

And  all  of  this  is  not  just  for 
women  of  color,  or  even  just 
W'omen.  "One  important  thing  that  I 
do  not  want  to  do  at  this  confer- 
ence is  make  anyone  feel  exclud- 
ed,” Abeyta  says.  "I  don’t  like  that 
feeling,  and  1 don’t  want  anyone 
saying,  ‘It’s  for  them  and  not  for 
us.’” 

If  you  feel  it’s  for  you,  whether 
to  attend  or  to  offer  your  services 
as  a speaker,  you  are  encour^ed  to 
contact  the  co-chairs  of  the  fifth 
Colorado  Women  of  Color  in  Higher 
Education  Conference:  Carmen 
Abeyta  (cabeyta@brain.uccas.edu) 
or  Diane  Alberico  (dalberic 
@brain. uccs.edu).  Registration 
began  in  January. 

r^/5  article  prepared  by  Phil 
Fredericksofj,  office  of  fwii^ty  rela- 
tions. tiifiversiiy  of  Colorado  at 
Cou'  jdo  Springs. 
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Diversity  Programs  Multiply  under  Dyrmmic  Director 


By  Vanessa  Flannery 


Part  of  the 
bridge- 
budding 
process  takes 
place  at 
Leadership 
Retreat,  held 
during  the  fall 
for  members  of 
SUN,  the 
Student  United 
Nations 
Committee, 
and  leaders  of 

am 

multicultural 

and 

international 
clubs,  which 
include  United 
Students  of  the 
World,  African 
American 
Student  Union, 
and  Latin 
American 
Student 
Organization. 


more  with  less!  is 
the  current  mantra 
for  corporations  as 
well  as  for  many 
small,  private  institutions  like 
California  Lutheran  University. 
Notified  of  a "downsizing”  in  posi- 
tions, the  multicultural/intemation- 
al  programs  department  at  CLU 
confronted  the  seemingly  impossi- 
ble challenge  of  serving  a more 
diverse  population  with  fewer  staff 


and  less  budget.  But  under  the  cre- 
ative, dynamic  leadership  of  Lucia 
Haro,  director  of  the  university’s 
international  and  multicultural 
programs,  the  department 
rebounded  and  took  important 
steps  to  help  CLU  meet  its  mission 
of  educating  students  in  a global 
society. 

California  Lutheran  University  is 
a private  institution  located  in 
Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.,  just  outside 


Los  Angeles.  It  offers  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs  to 
2,000  students  from  27  states  and 
29  foreign  countries.  Faced  w'ith 
both  a mandate  to  serve  this  popu- 
lation and  the  loss  of  full-time 
positions,  Haro  acted  aggressively 
by  instituting  DiversiTies,  a cultural 
diversity  program  for  first-year  stu- 
dents; hiring  two  part-time  assis- 
tants, Jennifer  Brydon  and  Juanita 
Pryor;  and  forming  SUN,  the 
Student  United  Nations  Committee. 

DiversiTies  is  the  first  link  in 
CLU’s  reorganized  approach  to 
mi'lticulturalism.  “The  reason  we 
began  the  program  was  that  we  had 
experienced  some  racism  anti 
offensive  graffiti  on  campus,” 
explains  Haro.  The  program  that 
began  as  a reaction  to  cultural 
intolerance  on  campus  then 
became  a mandatory  component  of 
first-year-studeni  orientation. 

DiversiTies  instructs  students  in 
cultural  tolerance  through  a full- 
day  orientation  that  includes 
speakers  and  interaction  betw'een 
faculty,  guests,  peer  groups,  and 
students. 

“We  brought  in  James  Sauceda 
from  California  State  University, 
Long  Beach~he‘s  the  director  of 
multicultural  and  international 
programs  there,”  says  Haro.  “He 
brought  a group  called  ‘Rainbow 
Voices’  that  did  a skit  on  the  cultur- 
al differences  of  living  with  inter- 
national and  physically  challenged 
students. 

“It  w’as  an  important  commit- 
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mem  on  the  part  of  the  universir\-  to 
say  to  firsuyear  students:  This  is 
going  to  be  part  of  your  orienta- 
tion. This  is  what  we  will  tolerate: 
this  is  wliat  we  wont  tolerate 

At  the  heart  of  Haros  ongoing 
Ian  is  the  Student  United  Nations 
ommittee  (SUN).  This  panel  of 
ven  students  was  formed  last  fall 
hen  minority  and  international 
udents  approached  Haro,  seeking 
ore  of  a voice  on  campus  and 
ore  active  involvement  in  pro- 
jnming  activities. 

Program  assistant  Jennifer 
rydon  says  that  the  panelists  are 
otivated  and  activated  by  their 
riealism:  “The  students  feel  that 
ley  have  a duty  to  be  involved  in 
lese  programs  because  they  want 
hake  their  communitv'  better.  They 
yant  to  make  the  extra  effort 
€cause  in  the  process,  they  edu- 
ale  each  other  and  make  evervone 
lore  aware  of  problems  and  issues 
ut  Lhere.” 

To  achieve  their  goals,  SUN 
ommittee  members  not  only  plan 
bd  coordinate  campus  events  such 
s Festival  de  Encuentros  and  the 
sian  Activities  Week  but  also 
ngage  in  peer  education  pro- 
kams.  bringing  discussions  of  cul- 


tural difference  and  identity  into 
CLU  classrooms. 

Rick  Lopez,  committee  member 
and  co-coordinator  for  the 
Multicultural  and  International 
Alumni  Program,  says,  “In  the 
classroom  program,  we  discuss  our 
different  backgrounds  and  talk 
about  how  our  parents  raised  us 
and  taught  us  cultural  traditions. 
Urn  from  a tvpical  American  back- 
ground, but  1 am  half  Mexican,  so  1 
was  able  to  express  that  tradition. 
Samson  Vuimb  and  Lien  Tang,  two 
students  from  Papua,  New  Guinea, 
and  Vietnam  who  also  make  class- 
room visits,  taught  me  and  the 
other  students  things  about  their 
culture  that  1 didn't  know." 

The  SUN  Committee  is  especial- 
ly important  because  it  bridges  the 
gaps  between  the  many  ethnic 
groups  on  campus.  Part  of  the 
bridge- building  process  takes  place 
at  Leadership  Retreat,  held  during 
the  fall  for  members  of  the  SUN 
Committee  and  leaders  of  CLU’s 
multicultural  and  international 
clubs,  which  include  United 
Students  of  the  World,  African 
American  Student  Union,  and  Latin 
American  Student  Organization. 

“The  retreat  was  a time  mostly 
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f Mother  component  of  Lucia  Haro’s 
ii^muUi-pronged  approach  to  diversity 
' issues  is  SXAJtStudents  Talking 
About  Race-an  outreach  program 
featuring  college  students  who  go  to 
middle  and  high  schools  to  discuss 
diversity  and  tolerance. 


for  bonding  in  order  to  get  the  stu- 
dents on  the  same  wavelength." 
says  Brydon.  “It  was  also  a time  for 
them  to  learn  to  trust  each  other 
because  trust  is  an  important 
aspect  of  team-building." 

.Adds  SUN  Committee  member 
Lien  Tang,  “As  members  of  the  SUN 
Committee,  we  are  setting  an  exam- 
ple for  other  students.  W'ithin  the 
SUN  Committee,  we  are  bringing 
together  all  different  cultures  and 
nationalities  and  working  together." 

SUN  members  also  participate 
in  another  component  of  Haro’s 
multi-pronged  offensive  on  diversi- 
ty issues-Students  Talking  About 
Race  (S.T.A.R.),  an  outreach  pro- 
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gram  featuring  college  students 
who  go  to  middle  and  high  schools 
to  discuss  diversitv'  and  tolerance. 

“The  S.T.A.R.  program  was 
started  by  the  People  for  the 
American  Way,  who  recruited  col- 
leges and  universities  to  help  facili- 
tate the  program,"  says  Haro.  “Each 
university  then  recruits  its  own  stu- 
dents, sends  them  for  training,  and 
schedules  visits  to  local  high 
schools.  We  got  our  students 
involved  in  the  S.T.A.R.  Program 
through  the  SUN  Committee." 

Once  recruited  and  trained,  col- 
lege students  receive  lesson  plans 
for  the  S.T.A.R.  curriculum  and  are 
assigned  to  a middle  or  high  school 
in  their  community,  meeting  with 
the  high  school  students  seven  or 
eight  times  a semester. 

Two  of  the  CLU  student  partici- 
pants, Marfa  Roatw’right,  an  African 
American,  and  Maria  Gallegos,  who 
is  from  Ecuador,  worked  as  a team 
with  students  from  nearby  Ceniurv’ 
High  School  for  more  than  two 
months, 

“Having  to  work  with  high 
school  students  on  these  issues  is  a 
challenge,"  says  Boatwright.  “But  it 
is  a great  experience,  one  that 
makes  S.T.A.R.  members  stronger 
inside-knowing  that  they  can  make 
a difference." 

CLU  administrators  have  been 
very  supportive  of  the  new  measures 
for  diversity  education.  William  R. 
Rosser,  vice  president  of  student 
affairs  and  detm  of  students  at  CLU, 
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Pearson  Library/Preus-Brandt  Forum  at  California  Lutheran  University 


explains,  "The  students  are  seeing 
that  these  issues  and  difficulties  are 
present  elsewhere  and  that  they  [the 
students]  can  be  powerful  in  terms 
of  supporting  each  other  beyond 
their  own  campuses. 

“It  is  just  like  anything 
else-when  the  students  have  an 
opportunity. .like  that,  they  get  so 
much  more  than  they  give.  It  is  a 
wonderful  means  of  developing 
leadership.  It  does  great  things  for 
the  students,  and  it  does  great 
things  out  in  the  community." 

Buoyed  by  the  positive  reaction 
to  the  initiatives  on  campus,  Lucia 
Haro  launched  DIVERSITY,  Inc.,  a 
community  coalition  in  the 
Thousand  Oaks  and  Conejo  Valley 
consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  Anti-Defamation  League’s  World 
of  Difference  Program,  Conejo 
Recreation  and  Park  District, 
Esperanza  Interface,  Many 
Mansions,  Thousand  Oaks  Police 
Department,  and  Ventura  County 
Probation. 

DIVERSITY,  Inc.,  facilitates  mul- 
ticultural education  for  students  in 
the  more  homogeneous  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  Conejo  Valley.  Adult 
volunteers  are  trained  by  members 
of  DIVERSITY,  Inc.,  to  be  facilitators 
for  youth  discussions  on  discrimi- 
nation, racism,  valuing  cultural  dif- 
ferences, learning  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  and  taking  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  oehavior.  The 


facilitators  conduct  four-hour  work- 
shops with  middle  and  high  school 
students  in  the  Conejo  Valley. 

"We  knew  there  vs'ere  problems 
in  the  elementary  schools,  middle 
schools,  and  high  schools,  and  we 
knew  that  we  had  to  address  them," 
says  Haro,  now  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  DIVERSITY, 
Inc.  “This  program  came  out  of  a 
need  to  educate  our  teachers,  our 
parents,  and  our  students." 

Juanita  Pryor,  the  program  facil- 


itator, explains  the  impact  of  the 
workshop:  "Tile  kids  in  the  schools 
were  very  receptive.  Part  of  the  dis- 
cussion process  allows  them  to 
hear  stories  from  other  students 
who  have  experienced  racism.  They 
hear  firsthand  that  names  really  do 
hurt,  and  this  becomes  a learning 
experience  that  helps  change  atti- 
tudes about  other  cultures." 

Haro  has  also  moved  her  diver- 
sity efforLs  to  a statewide  level  and 
was  instrumental  in  forming 
CaCCCHE  (California  Council  of 
Cultural  Centers  *in  Higher 
Education),  an  organization  devot- 
ed to  the  e.xchange  of  ideas,  infor- 
mation, and  visions  of  the  future  for 
multicultural  centers. 

"We  all  have  these  multicultural 
ceniers-what  are  we  doing?  Are  the 
students  being  represented?  And  do 
we  all  have  the  same  goals  and 
objectives?  And  are  we  going  to 
meet  those?  We  decided  that  we 
needed  to  form  an  organization 
where  w'e  could  all  be  together  as 
one  group,"  she  says. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
organization  was  held  last 


November  at  the  Cross-Cultural 
Center  of  the  University  of 
California-Inine. 

The  goals  of  CaCCCHE  are  advo- 
cacy, networking  and  support,  and 
development  of  a powerful  organi- 
zation for  professionals  in  multicul- 
tural education.  CaCCC^m,  is  incor- 
porated as  a nonprofit  organization 
and  has  in  its  future  workshops 
regarding  professional  develop- 
ment for  multicultural  center  pro- 
fessionals. CaCCCHE  can  be  con- 
tacted through  its  website  at 
http://ww'w.csupomona.edu/cesar_ 
e_chavez_center/CaCCCHE. 

Haro  considers  all  this  to  be  just 
a beginning  in  tackling  the  critical 
problems  of  today’s  multi-racial, 
multi-ethnic  communities.  And 
despite  her  often  having  to  be  in  tw^o 
places  at  one  time,  she  hopes  to 
expand  her  efforts  next  year. 

As  Haro  points  out,  "I  think  that 
it  is  important  that  this  small  uni- 
versity doesn’t  just  stay 
here-because  we  have  the  com- 
munity out  there  to  educate  as  well 
as  the  community  on  campus." 
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Buoyed  by  the  positive  reaction  to  the 
initiatives  on  campus,  Lucia  Haro 
launched  DIVERSITY,  Inc.,  41  community 
coalition  in  the  Thousand  Oaks  and 
Conejo  Valley  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  Anti-Defamation 
League's  World  of  Difference  Program, 
Conejo  Recreation  and  Park  District, 
J^eranza  Interface,  Many  Mansions, 
Thousand  Oaks  Police  Department,  and 
Ventura  County  Probation. 


Family,  Friends,  Faith  and  Education 


Rebecca  Campos  has 
returned  to  Texas  A & M 
University-Corpus  Christi 
to  resume  her  studies, 
more  determined  than  ever  to  attain 
lier  career  goals  of  practicing  veteri- 
narian medicine  and  biomedical 
research.  Last  summer  she  attended 
the  University  of  North  Texas  Health 
Science  Center  in  Fort  Worth  with 
the  Summer  Multicultural 
Advancement  for  Research  Training 
(SMART)  program. 


It  is  not  as  though 
Campos  has  been 
sitting  around  waiting 
for  good  things  to 
happen.  Since 
becoming  a student  at 
TbMsA  & Min  1995,  she 
has  been  a computer 
help  desk  operator,  a 
volunteer  guide  at  the 
Texs  State  Aquarium, 
and  a volunteer  lab 
assistant  at  the 
University,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  Beta  Beta 
Beta,  the  National 
Biology  Honor  Society, 
the  A&M  Sociology 
and  Science  Clubs,  the 
Texas  Marine  Mammal 
Stranding  Network,  and 
the  Texas  Alliance  for 
Minority  Participation 
Stipend  Program, 


While  there,  Campos  performed 
research  on  dogs  and  also 
observed  canine  surgery  and 
necropsies.  “If  anything,  this  past 
summer  affirmed  my  career  goals," 
Campos  says.  “Uve  been  around 
animals  all  my  life,  taking  care  of 
them  as  though  I were  a certified 
veterinarian.” 

Reinforcing  her  interest  was  her 
physician  father.  Dr.  Juan  M. 
Campos,  and  her  mother.  Esther, 
who  has  encouraged  her  daughter 
to  pursue  a career  in  veterinary 
medicine.  “My  interest  in  animals 


has  also  been  sparked  by  shows  on 
the  Discovery'  Channel  or  shows  of 
this  kind,”  said  Campos.  “Em  fasci- 
nated by  science  as  a whole.” 

Others  have  noticed  the  young 
woman’s  talents.  Last  spring,  she  was 
awarded  a scholarship  through  the 
National  Hispanic  Scholarship  Fund. 
“Dean  Diana  Marine?,  was  very 
excited  about  [my]  receiving  this 
honor.  It  was  great  knowing  she  was 
so  enthusiastic  about  it  and  that  she 
would  be  behind  me,”  said  Campos, 
who  expressed  her  thanks  as  well  to 
the  professor  who  wrote  a letter  of 


recommendation  for  her,  Dr.  Grady 
Blount,  and  for  the  mentoring  and 
encouragement  received  from  Leti 
Garza,  coordinator  of  AMP,  the 
Alliance  for  Minority  Participation 
Program  at  A&M. 

Campos  adds,  “I  have  to  thank 
another  friend  who  has  been  sup- 
portive in  my  desire  to  reach  my 
potential.  He  has  been  so  faithful,  a 
rock  in  times  of  instability.  His 
name  is  Jesus  Christ.” 

It  is  not  as  though  Campos  has 
been  sitting  around  wailing  for  good 
things  to  happen.  Since  becoming  a 
student  at  Texas  A & M in  1995,  she 
has  been  a computer  help-desk 
operator,  a volunteer  guide  at  the 
Texas  State  Aquarium,  and  a volun- 
teer lab  assistant  at  the  University,  as 
well  as  a member  of  Beta  Beta  Beta, 
the  National  Biology  Honor  Society, 
the  A & M Sociology  and  Science 
Clubs,  the  Texas  Marine  Mammal 
Stranding  Network,  and  the  Texas 
Alliance  for  Minority  Participation 
Stipend  Program. 

Campos  seeks  to  eventually 
earn  a doctorate  in  veterinary  med- 
icine and  couple  it  with  a master’s 
in  business  administration,  with  the 
thought  of  ultimately  setting  up 
international  veterinary' clinics. 

For  other  students,  Campos  has 
the  following  advice:  “If  there  is  an 
opportunity  open,  take  it!  You  never 
know  how  far  it  will  take  you.  It 
might  not  seem  like  much  at  first, 
but  it  could  lead  to  financial  bless- 
ings, meeting  new  people  and  ideas." 

f^pared  in  cooperation  with  the 
office  of  public  affairs  at  Texas  A & M 
t’niversity -Corpus  Christi. 
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BY  Gustavo  A.  Mellander 


Educational  initiatives 

announced  by  President 
Clinton  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address,  if  adopted, 
could  help  Hispanics.  They’re 
aimed  at  helping  schools  to  mod- 
eriii/.e,  reduce  class  size,  and 
strengthen  urban  tuid  rural  schools. 

In  his  fiscal  year  1999  budget, 
the  president  is  proposing: 

•federal  tax  credits  to  nay  intemst 
on  nearfv'  $22  billion  in  bonds  to  build 
and  renmate  public  schools. 

•class  size  reductions  in  grades 
1*3  to  a nationwide  average  of  18 
studentsS,  by  providing  $12  billion 
over  seven  years  to  help  school  dis- 
tricts hire  and  pay  salaries  of  an 
additional  100,000  teachers. 

•3-year  grants-SlO-25  million 
per  year  to  urban  school  districts 
and  $250,000  to  $3  million  to  rural 
school  districts  and  consortia-to 
support  standards-based,  district- 
wide reforms. 

Class  Size 

A national  effort  to  reduce  class 
size  would  help  local  schools  pro- 
vide small  classes  with  qualified 
teachers  in  the  early  grades.  Us 
goals  are  to  assure  every  child  per- 
sonalized attention,  a solid  founda- 
tion for  further  learning,  and  the 
ability  to  read  independently  by  the 
end  of  the  third  grade. 

Elates  would  receive  funds  for 
teacher  training,  and  new  teachers 
would  be  required  to  pass  state 
competency’  examinations. 

Studies  confirm  what  parents 
and  teachers  know  from  experi- 
ence-small classes  promote  effec- 
tive teaching  and  learning.  In  a 
landmark  four-year  experimental 


study  of  class  size  reduction  in 
grades  K-3  in  Tennessee, 
researchers  found  that  students  in 
smaller  classes  earned  significantly 
higher  scores  on  basic  skills  tests 
in  all  four  years  and  in  all  types  of 
schools,  with  the  largest  effects  for 
students  in  inner-city  classes. 

Follow’-up  studies  have  shown 
that  these  achievement  gains  con- 
tinued after  the  students  returned 
to  regular-size  classes  after  third 
grade.  Teachers  in  the  study  report- 
ed preferring  small  classes,  which 
enable  them  to  better  identify  stu- 
dent needs,  provide  more  individ- 
ual attention,  and  effectively  cover 
more  materia!. 

An  initiative  is  planned  to  help 
provide  qualified  teachers  in 
grades  1-3  by: 

• Requiring  State  Ba.sic  Skills 
Testing  of  New'  Teachers 

The  testing  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  new  teachers  have  basic 
reading  and  math  skills.  Each  state 
would  select  the  tests  it  deems  most 
appropriate  for  this  purpose.  Most 
states  have  such  tests. 

Participating  slates  and  school 
districts  would  id.so  be  rccjuia’d  to 
ensure  that  individuals  liired  to  fill 
these  new  positions  be  either  fully 
certified  or  making  satisfactory 
progress  tow'iird  full  certification. 
vSchooI  districts  could  use  funds  to 
provide  teachers  with  the  addition- 
al training  needed  to  meet  certifi- 
cation requirements. 

•Providing  Funds  for  Teacher 
Training  and  Testing 

Ten  j)ercent  of  the  funds  in  lliis 
initiative  could  he  used  to  promote 
high  quality  by: 


(1)  training  faculty  in  proven 
practices  for  teaching  reading  and 
effective  practices  in  small  classes; 

(2)  providing  mentors  or  other 
support  for  newly  hired  teachers; 

(3)  providing  incentives  to 
recruit  qualified  teachers  to  high 
poverty  schools:  and 

(4)  testing  new'  teachers  before 
they  are  hired  and  developing  moa^ 
rigorous  tests  for  bc*ginning  tc*achers. 

•Encouraging  States  to  Adopt 
Rigorous  Professional  Thrts  and  I 'pgrade 
leacher  Cerlifiealion  Requiroments 

Teachers  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that  they  know  the 
subject  to  be  taught  and  have  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  skills  to 
help  their  students  reach  challeng- 
ing stale  academic  standards. 
Slates  would  be  encouraged  to  u,se 
a portion  of  their  funds  to  toughen 
teacher  certification  requirements 
and  to  reipiire  new  teachers  to 
demonstrate  competence.  For 
example,  states  could  use  these 
funds  to  develop  rigorous  tests  of 
subject  matter  expertise  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge  that  prospec- 
tive teachers  would  be  required  to 
pass  before  they  start  teaching. 

School  districts  receiving  these 
funds  would  be  required  to  show 
that  each  .school  is  making  mea.sur- 
ahle  progress  in  improving  reading 
achievement  within  three  years,  or 
taking  necessary  corrective 
actinns-such  as  additional  train- 
ing, curriculum  revision,  or  imple- 
menting proven  practices  for  teach- 
ing reading.  School  districts  could 
lose  funding  if  there  is  no  subse- 
quent improvement  in  reading 
achievement  in  those  schools. 


School  districts  would  also  be 
required  to  publish  an  annual  school 
report  card,  providing  parents  and  tax- 
pas^  with  dear  infonnadon  on  student 
achievement,  class  size,  and  teacher 
qualificatioas. 

High  Poverty  Schools 

Education  Opportimiw  Zones  would 
be  e.stablishcd  to  strengthen  public 
schools  and  hdp  raise  student  achieve- 
ment in  high  poverty  communities. 
Students  would  he  helped  to  master  tl>e 
basics  where  the  necxl  is  greiiiest-high 
poverty  urban  and  niral  communities 
where  low  expc'ctations,  pooriy  prepared 
teadicrs,  and  oserwhdmed  school  sys- 
tems create  .significant  barriers. 

The  Education  Department 
would  select  approximately  50  high 
poverty  urban  and  rund  school  dis- 
tricts that  agree  to: 

( 1 ) use  higli  stiuidiirds  and  tests 
of  student  achievement  to  identify 
and  provide  help  to  students,  teach- 
ers, and  schools  who  need  it: 

(2)  prevent  students  from 
falling  behind  by  ensuring  quality 
teaching,  challenging  curricula, 
and  extended  learning  time: 

3)  end  social  promotion  and 
turn  around  failing  schools. 

Added  investments  in  these 
communities  would  be  expected  to 
accelerate  their  progress  and  pro- 
vide successful  models  of  system- 
wide, standards-based  reform  for 
the  nation.  This  initiative  would 
invest  $200  million  in  FY'99,  and 
$1.5  billion  over  five  years,  to  raise 
achievement  and  share  lessons 
learned  with  school  districts 
around  the  country. 

/Jr  Mellamler  is  a professor  at 
(tvorjic  Mason  Vniversity. 
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Creative  Ways  to  Search  for  Funds 


By  Antonio  Olivo 


“Similar  to 
purchasing  a 
car,  Latino 
families  ought 
to  practice  good 
consumer 
etiquette  by 
shopping 
around  for 
additional 
funding 
options.” 

ROBERTO  GARCIA, 
ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  ADMISSIONS, 
COLORADO  COLLEGE 


a common  event:  a 
^ young  woman  or  man 
harboring  dreams  of 
kJcolIege  gives  up  on 
that  goal  when  confronted  by  the 
financial  nightmare  of  paying  for 
an  advanced  education. 


In  countless  versions,  this  sce- 
nario has  sustained  a perpetual 
lump  in  the  throat  of  el  barrio, 
where  parents  wring  their  hands  at 
college  tuition  rates  that  soa.  far 
beyond  their  means. 

It  explains  in  part  why  a majori- 


ty of  the  nations  Latino  high  school 
graduates  have  never  set  foot  on  a 
college  campus  and  why,  according 
to  the  US.  Census  Bureau,  many  of 
those  who  do  attend  college  drop 
out  before  reaching  their  senior 
year.  A staggering  70  percent  of  the 
minority  college  dropouts  inter- 
viewed last  fall  by  the  Boston-based 
Nellie  Mae  student  loan  organiza- 
tion said  they  decided  against 
graduating  because  they  feared 
their  loan  debt  was  climbing  too 
high. 

With  tuition  prices  escalating 
even  higher  and  the  national 
debate  on  affirmative  action  thun- 
dering at  a fever  pitch,  experts  pre- 
dict, the  road  to  an  advanced 
degree  might  be  stormier  than  ever 
for  young  Latinos. 

But  from  such  turbulence 
spring  new  opportunities  than  can 
clear  the  way. 

Rallying  against  new 
policies-such  as  those  created  by 
Proposition  209  in  California-that 
make  it  more  difficult  for  minori- 
ties to  obtain  a college  education, 
professional  groups  and  urban 
community  organizations  across 
the  country  are  offering  more 
scholarships  and  grants  to  low- 
income  aspirants. 

Additionally,  two  new  federal 
education  initiatives-the  Hope 
Scholarship  Credit  and  the  Lifetime 
Learning  Credit-allow  a family  to 


Robert  Garca 


Among  several  scholarship  search 
services  now  available  on  the  World 
Wide  Web,  FASTWEB  is  the  largest, 
with  a database  of  more  than  275,000 
funding  agencies.  It  is  also  free  and 
very  simple  to  use 


claim  up  to  $1,500  on  their  annual 
tax  forms  for  money  spent  for 
tuition  and  other  college  expenses. 

Where  Latinos  out  of  high 
school  were  once  cornered  into 
considering  either  community  col- 
lege or  the  daunting  terms  of  gov- 
ernment student  loans  if  they  want- 
ed an  advanced  degree,  their 
options  arc  now  open  and  cheaper, 
say  community  activists  and  univer- 
sity' admissions  experts  interviewed 
for  this  article. 

"Similar  to  purchasing  a car. 
Latino  families  ought  to  practice 
good  consumer  etiquette  by  shop- 
ping around  for  additional  funding 
options,"  said  Roberto  Garcia,  asso- 
ciate director  of  admissions  for  the 
liberal  arts  at  Colorado  College. 
"Create  as  many  options  as  you 
can.  From  those  will  come  your 
best  options.” 

Garcia,  who  grew  up  in  an  all- 


Latino  section  of  Cx)rpus  Christi,  Texas, 
and  attended  Princeton  I’niversity 
during  the  late  1970s,  says  that  aware- 
ness alK)ut  financed  aid  options  has 
improved  considerably  Jimong  urban 
high  sch(X)l  counselors  from  the  days 
when  he  w;us  first  considering  college. 

Back  then,  the  attitude  among 
counselors  was  generally  negative 
when  it  came  to  college  prospects 
for  Latinos,  said  Garcfa,  who  also 
counseled  minority  students  in  the 
Princeton  Iniversity  financial  aid 
office  for  several  years.  In  Texas, 
"we  were  told  that  if  you  got  a good 
job.  you  would  be  okay,"  he 
recalled.  "As  a form  of  encourage- 
ment to  Latino  students,  a teacher 
would  say,  ‘You  would  make  a good 
carpenter" 

Today,  there  are  more  coun- 
selors at  high  schools  and  colleges 
who  are  aware  of  scholarships  for 
minorities  and  who  are  willing  to 


support  the  students  who  want 
them,  Garcfa  said. 

However,  before  seeking  alter- 
native funding  sources,  students 
should  concentrate  on  filling  out 
and  turning  in  as  soon  as  possible 
the  Free  Application  for  Student  Aid 
and  other  financial  aid  documents. 

"Since  80  percent  of  all  avail- 
able scholarship  money  comes 
from  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, w’hat  I'm  likely  to  advise  stu- 
dents is  that  they  should  fill  out  the 
FAFSA  in  January,"  said  Garcfa. 
"Most  of  what’s  left  in  the  form  of 
grants  and  loans  comes  directly 
from  colleges,  and  a mere  one  per- 
cent of  the  pot  goes  to  specific  or 
targeted  groups  that  could  include 
Hispanics." 

A few  noteworthy  resources  for 
minority  scholarship  and  grant 
programs  to  keep  in  mind  when 
exploring  options  with  either  a high 
school  counselor  and  college  fimui- 
cial  aid  expert  are: 

DOLLARS  FOR  SCHOLARS 

Created  by  the  Citi/.ens 
Scholarship  Foundation  of  America, 
this  is  a network  of  community  non- 
profit groups  gcjircd  to  raise  scholar- 
ship money  for  low-income  students. 

There  are  roughly  ^80  Dollars 
for  Scholars  chapters  nationwide. 
From  an  annual  pool  of  more  than 
S58.3  million  awarded  to  ^9.()^)() 
students,  the  scholarships  range 


from  $.500  to  $1,500.  L’nlike  many 
scholarship  groups.  Dollars  for 
Scholars  allocates  awards  to  third- 
and  fourth-year  college  students.  It 
prints  its  applications  in  both 
English  and  Spanish. 

Elisa  Sinchez,  who  helps  devel- 
op new  chapters  in  urban  commu- 
nities, said  that  the  network  is 
holistic  in  its  approach  to  increas- 
ing educational  opportunities  for 
minorities.  Besides  scholarships, 
the  group  coordinates  extensive 
outreach  and  holds  regular  study 
gmups  for  its  students. 

In  general,  funding  groups 
"need  to  connect  better  with  stu- 
dents and  parents,"  Sanchez  .said. 
"Many  parents  don’t  realize  that 
their  son  or  daughter  meets  the 
(|uaiifications  of  a host  of  scholar- 
ships and  grants. 

"Some  parents  feel  there  is  no 
way  they  can  handle  the  costs  of 
college"  and  give  up  on  exploring 
the  options  with  their  children,  she 
said.  "They  feel  there  is  no  way  they 
can  pay  back  the  loans.  We  have  to 
help  them  understand  the  different 
avenues  available." 

FASTWEB.COM 

Among  several  scholarship 
search  seruces  now  available  on 
the  World  Wide  Web,  FASTWEB  is 
the  largest,  with  a database  of  more 
than  2"’5.0(K)  funding  agencies.  It  is 
also  free  and  very  sini])le  to  use. 


Michael  McPherson.  President.  Macalester  Col'ege.  St  Paul,  MN 
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Start  a new  search  and 
get  results  in  five  minutes 

nr  less’  It's  free’ 
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Log  In  and  cneck  your 

fastWEB  mailbox  for 

new  awards! 


Welcome'  to  the 

nt'emet's  largest  free 


schf3brship  search 


A student  con  initiate  a search 
on  the  Chicago-based  Web  site  by 
typing  in  his  or  her  name,  address, 
hobbies,  and  general  academic 
interests.  A list  of  scholarships 
available  to  that  student  is  generat- 
ed within  minutes. 

A sample  search  conducted  for 
this  article  showed  that  an  18-year- 
old  Latina  in  East  Harlem  who  har- 
bors interests  in  international  busi- 
ness, journalism,  and  meteorology 
was  potentially  eligible  for  25 
scholarships.  Among  them  were 
scholarships  offered  by  the 
American  Meteorological  Society, 
Geoscience  Scholarships  for  Ethnic 
Minorities,  the  National  Association 
for  Hispanic  Journalists,  LILAC, 
ASPIRA,  HACHR,  and  the  Jackie 
Robinson  Foundation. 

Additionally,  the  Web  site  offered 
an  array  of  job-search  resources  to 
that  hypotlietical  student. 

“By  far,  it’s  the  best  scholarship 
database  available."  said  Barry 
McCarty,  dean  of  enrollment  services 
at  Lafayette  College  in  Easton,  Pa. 

“There  arc  many  others  like  it 
that  students  should  look  out  for," 
he  said.  “The  key  is  that  they  are 
easily  accessible  with  computers  in 
high  school  guidance  offices  and 
public  libraries." 

COLLEGE  FINAIVCIALAID 
CONSORTIUIVIS 

When  shopping  for  schools,  stu- 


dents should  be  on  the  lookout  for 
colleges  that  enter  into  financial 
aid  agreements  with  other  schools 
interested  in  recruiting  students 
from  urban  areas.  Many  lihenil  arts 
colleges  faced  with  stiff  competi- 
tion from  the  larger  universities 
enter  into  such  agreements  as  a 
means  to  boost  their  enrollment. 

The  consortiums  will  generally 
reach  out  to  minority  students  with 
financial  aid  packages  leaning 
heavily  toward  grants  and  scholar- 
ships instead  of  student  loans. 

"Underprivileged  students  are 
generally  intimidated  by  loans  and 
subsequently  tend  to  shy  aw*ay  from 
a college  education  when  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  entering  into  a 
long-term  debt,"  said  McCarty. 

Along  w’ith  25  other  schools 
around  the  country.  Lafayette 
College,  a liberal  arts  and  engineer- 
ing school  with  about  2,000  stu- 
dents, belongs  to  the  Consortium 
for  a Strong  Minority  Presence  in 
Liberal  Arts  Colleges. 

The  aim  of  those  schools  is  to 
“encourage  students  [from  poor 
urban  areas!  to  aspire  to  some- 
thing beyond  their  neiglihorhood," 
McCarty  .said.  "It  Is  a good  invest- 
ment because  these  students  will 
hopefully  go  back  into  their  com- 
munities with  the  skills  they  learn  " 

The  desire  to  attain  heights 
beyond  what  the  immediate  neiglt- 
horhood  offers  has  been  infused  in 


the  Litino  conscience  for  decades.  It 
has  also  been  thwarted  by  a steady 
barrage  of  socio-economic  forces  at 
work  in  minority  communities. 

Today,  those  forces  push  with 
increasing  obstinance  against 
Litinos  striving  for  a college  degree. 
Aside  from  the  backlash  against  col- 
lege-bound minorities  caused  by  the 
affinnative  action  debate,  shrinking 
college  budgets  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  low’-income  students  to  sur- 
vive at  school. 

During  the  past  15  years,  gov- 
ernment support  of  public  and  pri- 
vate four-year  schools  has  dropped 
to  the  lowest  levels  ever  since  World 
War  H,  say  economists  .specializing 
in  higher  education. 

Conse(iucntiy;  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  forced  to 
recoup  a large  share  of  their  rev- 
enues through  tuition,  said  Morton 
Owen  Nhapiro,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Ix'tters,  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  California. 

In  a new  book  called  The 
Sfudent  Aid  Game,  co-authored 
with  economist  Michael  S. 
McPhei*son,  Slia()iro  argues  tliat  the 
gap  between  the  more  and  tlie  le.ss 
needy  college  students  has  widened 
as  a result  of  higher  tuition  a''(i 
decreasing  financial  aid  availah. 
tlirougli  traditional  sources. 

"The  evidence  is  really  strong 
that  tuition  has  almost  no  effect  on 
enrollment  rates  for  hIgh-income 


kids,  hut  it  has  a strong  effect  on 
low-income  kids,"  Shapiro  said. 

Since  the  B)"0s,  the  gap  in 
enrollment  rates  for  whiles  vs. 
Latinos  grew-  from  approximately 
three  percent  to  between  six  and  10 
percent,  Shapiro  said. 

McPherson,  also  president  of 
Macalester  College  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  added,  "The  combined 
effects  of  tuition  increa.scs  ajid  lim- 
itations on  federal  student  aid 
might  be  impairing  the  ability  of 
lower-income  students  to  gain 
access  to  institutions  other  than 
community  colleges." 

It  is  crucial,  therefore,  for  col- 
lege-bound Latino  students  to 
aggressively  pursue  traditional 
financial  aid  and.  at  the  same  time, 
hunt  for  alternative  funding  sources. 

“Not  everyone  should  go  to  col- 
lege," said  Shapiro.  "But  as  long  as 
it’s  true  that  really  academically  tal- 
ented, low-income  students  are  less 
likely  to  go  to  college  than  are  their 
le.ss  talented  but  affluent  counter- 
parts, then  we  have  a problem  in 
tliis  country. 

“E.specially  in  light  of  the  dwin- 
dling value  of  a high  school  educa- 
tion, we’re  at  risk  for  creating  a 
permanent  underclass."  he  said. 

Roberto  Garcfa,  of  Colorado 
College,  emphasized  that  “we  need 
to  be  good  consumers.  There’s  no 
question  about  it. 

“Latino  students  also  need  to 
realize  that  borrowing  is  not  a bad 
thing,"  he  said.  “They  often  decide 
that  instead  of  getting  into  debt,  it 
would  be  easier  to  get  their  i)arents 
to  help  pay  for  a two-year  college." 

But  with  a little  education  and 
awareness.  (Jarcia  added,  "tliey’ll 
realize  that  their  education  is  a 
priceless  investment.  You  can’t  beat 
the  money  you  sink  into  it." 
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Martmez-Tmker  the  “Best Possible  Candidate” 


BY  IN^S  ALICEA 


Worth  magazine 
called  the 
National 
Hispanic 
Scmlarship 
Fund  the  most 
efficient 
nonprofit 
organization  in 
1^4,  noting 
djotUspends 
onfy5pet'cent 
offimds  raised 
on  administra- 
tive costs  and 
ot^  2 percent 
on  fund-raising. 


students,  th 


of  the  nation’s  Scholarship  Fund  (NHSF),  has  new 

e largest  providers  leadership.  Sara  Martmez-Tucker,  a 
of  financial  aid  to  former  executive  with  AT&T  and  an 

Hispanic  college  NHSF  board  member  since  1992, 
e National  Hispanic  took  the  helm  of  the  San  Francisco- 


based  organization  in  August.  She 
succeeds  NHSF  co-founder  Ernest 
Robles,  who  served  for  22  years  as 
president  and  who  retired  in  June. 

Paul  Ostergard,  president  of  the 
Citicorp  Foundation  in  New  York 
and  chairman  of  the  NHSF  board, 
said  the  board  members  did  not 
have  to  look  far  for  "the  best  possi- 
ble candidate,”  a person  who 
understood  the  corporate  world, 
understood  NHSF,  and  someone 
who  could  “handle  herself  well 
with  our  supporters.” 

Since  its  founding  in  FFS,  NHSF 
has  awarded  $31  million  to  more 
than  32.000  financially  needy 
Utino  college  students  in  all  disci- 
plines and  at  all  levels,  from  com- 
munity colleges  to  graduate  and 
professional  schools.  But  more 
must  be  done,  said  Martinez- 
Tucker,  who  was  listed  as  one  of 
the  one  hundred  most  influential 
HLspanics  in  the  nation  hyHLs/kwk 
Business  magazine  in  October  1997. 

One  of  her  first  tasks  as  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  NHSF  has  been  to 
develop  a strategic  plan  that  calls 
for  doubling  the  rate  of  Hispanics 
earning  college  degrees,  from  9 
percent  to  18  percent,  by  2006.  The 
task  seems  daunting-the  dropout 
rate  among  Hispanics  is  33  percent, 
the  highest  of  any  racial  or  ethnic 
group.  In  I99S,  only  9 percent  of 
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Sara  Martinez- Tucker 


Hispanics  age  25  and  over  had  a 
bachelor’s  degree. 

“WeVe  got  to  do  more  to  enable 
our  students  to  get  the  educations 
our  community  needs,"  she  said, 
adding  that  low  graduation  rates 
and  low  representation  in  higher 
education  have  negative  lifelong 
consequences.  It  mean^  that 
Latinos  end  up  in  low-paying  ser- 
vice jobs,  she  said. 

Along  with  pursuing  new  part- 
nerships with  major  corporations 
and  private  benefactors,  she  plans 
to  position  the  NIISF  so  that  it  can 
reach  the  goal  of  boosting  the  num- 
ber of  degreed  Latinos,  and  out- 
lines the  steps  to  be  taken.  They  are 
as  follow's: 

• Strengthen  internal  capabili- 
ties by  developing  the  organization’s 
infrastructure,  including  establish- 
ing a national  headquarters  and 
hiring  key  staff.  Martmez-Tucker 
said  the  organization  needs  to 
spend  more  administratively  to 
boost  its  fund-raising  and  that  the 
organiz.ation  has  operated  without 
a computer  database  of  its  donors 
and  its  alumni,  for  example.  "Those 
databases  are  necessary  to  improve 
outreach  and  fund-raising  efforts." 
she  said. 

Worth  magazine  called  the 
National  Hispanic  Scholarship  Fund 
the  most  efficient  nonprofit  organi- 
zation in  1994,  noting  that  it  spends 
only  5 percent  of  funds  raised  on 
administrative  costs  and  only  2 
percent  on  fund- raising. “That  was 
a great  seal  of  approval,"  she  said. 
"It  has  helped  us  tremendously.  But 
when  you  are  too  efficient,  you 
don’t  invest  in  yourself.  We  need  to 
start  investing  in  ourselves." 

• Ensure  that  current  pro- 
grams, which  create  more  thaji  $3 
million  per  year  in  scholarships  for 
more  than  3,000  Hispanic  scholars, 
are  delivered  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. 

• Launch  new  programs  to 


attract  more  Hispanic  students  to 
college  and  to  increase  their  reten- 
tion at  our  nation’s  colleges  and 
universities.  That  includes  making 
sure  high  school  students  are  inter- 
ested in  college. 

• Work  collaboratively  with 
other  Latino  organizations  that 
offer  scholarships  to  Latinos. 

^ Build  NHSF’s  name  recogni- 
.ion  so  that  it  is  as  well  known  as 


the  United  Negro  College  Fund, 
which  has  raised  $1.3  billion  since 
its  inception  in  1943. 

In  its  most  recent  capital  drive. 
Campaign  2000,  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund  raised  $280  million, 
exceeding  its  goal  by  12  percent. 
"Everyone  know's  w'ho  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  is,"  said 
Martmez-Tucker.  “They  have  great 
brand  aw^areness.  They  are  a role 
model  for  us.  Why  reinvent  the 
wheel?" 

NHSF  would  also  like  to  copy 
the  success  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund  in  the  area  of  giving 


by  individuals.  Seventeen  percent  of 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund’s 
monies  come  from  individuals 
compared  to  only  5.5  percent  at  the 
NHSF. 

Martmez-Tucker  is  guarded  in 
answering  w'hy  giving  by  Latino 
individuals  is  so  low,  saying  “mayhe 
we  haven’t  asked." 

Most  of  the  funds  the  NHSF 
receives  come  from  corporations,  a 
whopping  53  percent,  and  another 
34  percent  from  special  events 


such  as  fund-raisers.  One  of  the 
biggest  corporate  sponsors  has 
been  Anheuser-Busch,  one  of  the 
first  compatiies  to  get  involved  with 
NHSF,  with  a $3,000  start-up  grant. 

Martmez-Tucker  will  draw  on 
her  vast  and  diverse  educational 
and  professional  background  to 
help  NHSF  reach  its  goals.  She  grew 
up  in  Laredo,  Texas.  She  attended 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
where  she  was  an  honors  student 
and  in  19^6  received  her  under- 
graduate degree  in  journalism.  She 
worked  as  a general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Sati  Antonio 


Express  before  returning  to  her 
alma  mater  to  pursue  a master’s  of 
business  administration  degree, 
completed  in  1979. 

"My  parents  struggled  to  give  us 
a college  education.  My  father 
always  talked  to  us  about  having  a 
choice  in  life,  and  he  said  an  edu- 
cation would  give  us  that  choice," 
she  said.  "I  want  [the  NHSF]  to  be 
able  to  give  Latinos  that  choice,  to 
be  what  they  want  to  be." 

Martjnez-Tucker  said  that  while 
tlie  scholarships  help  give  the  stu- 
dents that  choice,  she  is  av/are  too 
from  her  conversations  with  Latino 
students  during  her  travels  that 
they  face  additional  struggles  try- 
ing to  get  through  college.  She  said 
that  many  of  them,  particularly 
those  w'ho  are  the  first  in  the  family 
to  attend  college,  ask  for  help  in 
getting  their  families  to  understand 
the  amount  of  effort  it  will  take 
from  them  to  finish  college.  Many 
tell  her  they  are  asked  to  take  on  a 
multitude  of  family  responsibilities 
and  still  try  to  maintain  high  grade 
point  averages.  Students  often  tell 
her  that  they  need  mentors  in  the 
colleges  and  help  in  finding  intern- 
ships and  preparing  applications 
for  the  internships  and  for  finan- 
cial aid. 

Prior  to  joining  NHSF,  Martmez- 
Tucker  w'as  enjoying  her  early 
retirement  from  AT&T  and  serving 
as  an  NHSF  board  member  and 
volunteer.  At  AT&T,  she  was  nation- 
al vice  president  of  global  business 
communications  systems.  During 
her  16  years  with  the  company,  she 
worked  on  assignments  involving 
sales,  customer  service,  human 
resources,  and  profit  and  loss 
responsibilities. 

In  1990,  she  became  the  fir.st 
Hispanic  female  to  reach  AT&T’s 
executive  level  with  her  promotion 
to  director  of  human  resources  and 
quality  for  its  Network  Services 
Division.  In  her  career  with  AT&T, 
she  was  called  upon  to  lead  the 
organizational  change  and  mini- 
mize customer  impact  through 


MSP  scholarship  recipients  represent 
all  Hispanic  groups  and  all  regions 
of  the  country.  In  1996-97,  NHSF 
awarded  $3.4  million  to  2,634 
students.  Recipients  were  primarily 
Mexican  American  (70  percent)  and 
female  (62.8  percent). 


dercj^iiiiition,  divesliliirc,  und  die 
receni  iri\esliiure. 

In  addition  to  her  work  with  the 
\HSF,  she  current!}  is  vice  chair  of 
tile  Golden  Gate  University  hoard  of 
trustees  and  the  chair  of  its  aca> 
deniic  policy  commiltee.  She  also  is 
a member  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Chancellors  Coiindl,  College  of 
Natural  Sciences  Foundation 
Advisory  Council,  and  College  of 
Communication  Foundation 
Advisory  Council.  She  was  recently 
elected  to  the  board  at  Alumnae 
Resources,  a San  Francisco-based 
career  transition  management  firm. 

Her  time  at  AT&T,  she  said,  pro- 
vided her  with  valuable  skills  that 
she  will  apply  to  her  work  at  MISF. 
Her  experience  taught  her  how  to 
grow  a business  and  how  to  relate 
to  people  in  the  business  world. 

“I  learned  that  we  have  to  make 
sure  our  improvements  are  sustain- 
able,’'she  said. 

NFISF  scholarship  recipients 
represent  all  Hispanic  groups  and 
all  regions  of  the  country.  Census 
figures  determine  what  percentage 
of  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
each  group.  Slates  in  the  west  and 
southwest,  which  have  large  Latino 
populations,  have  the  majority  of 


MISF  scholars.  In  U)‘-)6-9"  NHSF 
awarded  S.i4  million  to  2,634  stu- 
dents. The  MISF  recipients  for 
1996-196'’  were  primarily  .Mexican 
American  TO  percent)  and  female 
(62.8  percent). 

.NHSF  looks  for  the  well-round- 
ed student  with  a solid  grade  point 
average,  financial  need,  demonstra- 
tion of  leadership,  academic 
achievement,  and  personal 
.strengths  as  gleaned  from  recom- 
mendation letters  and  personal 
essays.  The  application  period  is 
from  August  15  to  October  1 each 
year  for  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  and  from  October  15  to 
Fei)ruary  1 for  high  school  seniors. 
For  more  information  call  1 (800) 
"36-5219.  Students  interested  in 
participating  in  the  scholarship 
program  must  be  U.S.  citizens  or 
permanent  residents  of  Hispanic 
background,  must  have  a minimum 
2.5  grade  point  average,  and  must 
be  enrolled  full-time  in  college  or 
be  a graduating  high  school  senior. 


Martmez-Tucker  said  that  many 
students  encountered  in  her  travels, 
particularly  those  who  are  the  first  in 
their  families  to  attend  college,  ask 
for  help  in  getting  their  families  to 
understand  the  amount  of  effort  it 
will  take  from  them  to  finish  college. 
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The  Mimm  ty  Leaders  Fellowship  Program 


The 

Washington 
Center  can 
point  to  many 
of  the  23,000 
alumni  from 
its  25-year 
history  who 
launched  their 
successful 
careers  largely 
through  the 
hands-on 
experience 
and  access  the 
institution 
was  able  to 
provide. 


nearly  10  }ears,  the 
Minority  Leaders 
Fellowsh'jv  Progratn 
(MLFP)  has  drawn 
hundreds  of  Latino,  African- 
American,  Native  American,  and 
Asian  Pacific  Islander  students  into 
die  cmc  process  through  a blend  of 
credit-bearing  academic  and  career 


intemsliips  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Each  semester,  students  from  all 
over  the  country  arrive  at  the 
Washington  Center  for  Internships 
and  Academic  Seminars,  in  the 
nation’s  capital,  to  share  in  activities 
aimed  ultimately  at  increasing  diver- 
sity in  our  highest  positions  of 
power. 


Kyle  Farmbrv',  director  of  diver- 
sity leadership  for  the  center,  told 
HO  that  the  student  program  is  not 
unlike  the  “study  abroad"  semes- 
ters offered  now  by  so  many  insti- 
tutions. MLFP  has  a significant  dif- 
ference, however,  in  that  the  culture 
under  examination  is  the  American 
political  system,  the  U.S.  power 


Summer  1 ‘.'97  MLFP  interns 
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"Wfe  are 
starting  a new 
initiative  that 
students  might 
be  interested 
in,  the 
Diversity  in 
Congress 
program, 
which  offers  a 
$2,000 
scholarship. 

And  because 
we  are  very 
committed  to 
changing  the 
demographics 
in  a lot  of 
organizations, 
what  we  are 
doing  is  trying 
to  up  the 
numbers  of 
minority 
interns  on 
Capitol  HilV’ 

KYLE  FARMBRY, 

director  of 

DIVERSITY 
LEADERSHIP, 
WASHINGTON  CENTER 
FOR  INTERNSHIPS  AND 
ACADEMIC  SEMINARS 


structure,  not  the  attitudes  or  lati- 
tudes of  Europe  or  Asia.  The  terri- 
tory within  the  Capita)  Beltway 
might  seem  foreign  when  the  stu- 
dents arrive,  but  the  immersion  in 
reality  provided  through  the  MLFP 
prepares  them  to  act  effectively  on 
their  desires  for  a place  in  the 
political  sun. 

The  Washington  Center  main- 
tains that  many  strategies  exist  for 
addressing  issues  of  racial  and  cul- 
tural diversit);  and  it  has  carved  out 
roles  for  itself  in  confronting  some 
of  the  attendant  social,  political, 
and  economic  inequities, 

Farmbry  spoke  to  HO  of 
research  from  a few  years  back  that 
looked  at  diversity  in  the  general 
workplace.  The  numbers,  he  said, 
showed  workers  of  color  at  about 
20  to  25  percent  of  the  total.  “But 
on  Capitol  Hill,  the  numbers  came 
to  about  six  percent”  and  most  of 
them,  he  added,  were  at  tlie  lowest 
job  levels. 

The  Washington  Center  Minority 
Leadership  Fellows  Program  exists 
precisely  because  of  that  imbalance 
and  others  like  it. 

Since  the  inception  of  MLFP  in 
1989,  more  than  570  fellows  have 
undergone  e.xciting  career  develop- 
ment and  internship  experiences 
everywhere  in  W'ashington,  from  its 
television  stations  and  iLs  nonprofit 
offices  to  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
even  the  WTiite  House. 

Between  MLFP  and  other  center 
programs,  about  300  students 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  capital 
each  semester.  About  60  percent 
are  female,  a gender  imbalance 
Farmbry  suspects  arises  from  its 
offerings  on  women  and  public  pol- 
icy. 

The  Washington  Center  consid- 
ers professional  development 
through  internships  and  similar 
opportunities  to  be  an  important 
part  of  a students  overall  develop- 
ment. and  can  point  to  many  of  the 
23.000  alumni  from  its  25-year  his- 
tor>  who  launched  their  successful 
careers  largely  through  the  hands- 


on  experience  and  access  that  the 
institution  was  able  to  provide. 

With  each  MLFP  class,  The 
W'ashington  Center  moves  closer  to 
its  high-priority  goal  of  preparing 
minority  youth  for  leadership 
responsibilities  in  business,  govern- 
ment, and  the  nonprofit  sectors.  Its 
partners  in  the  philanthropic  and 
education  communities  expect  to 
reap  long-term  rewards  for  their 
investment:  the  diversity  MLFP 
alumni  bring  to  the  leadership  at 
local  and  national  levels,  resulting, 
they  believe,  in  better  understand- 
ing and  service  for  all  people,  all 
communities,  and  the  nation  at 
large. 

Program  Structure 

MLFP  draws  iLs  strength  from  a 
program  designed  to  build  the 
leadership  fellows  as  individuals, 
and  also  to  teach  them  the  respon- 
sibilities of  shared  leadership,  the 
importance  of  building  consensus, 
and  the  need  for  taking  personal 
risks  for  larger  group  development. 
By  the  time  they  complete  their 
training,  they  are  expected  to  devel- 
op a critical  awareness  of  the  polit- 
ical process  and  national  policies 
and  the  impact  of  those  policies  on 
communities  and  on  individuals.  In 
addition  to  the  political  awareness, 
they  are  likely  to  be  returning  to 
their  communities,  their  campuses, 
and  their  workplaces  with  a power- 
ful network  of  resources  and  newly 
honed  skills. 

MLFP  has  six  main  compo- 
nents: 

I)  Introductory  Seminar.  The 
students’  first  week  in  Washington 
is  a week-long  seminar  about  iden- 
tity awareness,  leadership  styles, 
and  civic  engagement  at  a commu- 
nity and  national  level.  Where  pos- 
sible, the  seminar  ties  into  the  pre- 
vailing political  and  social  environ- 
ment. In  Fall  1996.  for  example,  the 
cases  in  point  centered  on  the 


presidential  election. 

2)  Internship  Placements. 
Tuesdays  through  Fridays,  students 
are  placed  in  internships  with  orga- 
nizations  located  in  the 
District-^government  and  legislative 
offices,  news  agencies,  and  profit 
and  nonprofit  companies  such  as 
the  Children’s  Defense  Fund  and 
Community  of  Hope,  a homeless 
children’s  tutorial  center.  Intern 
performance  on  the  job  is  moni- 
tored and  evaluated  by  the 
Washington  Center  staff  and  a site 
supervisor  from  the  site  staff. 

3)  Professional  Skill  Development 
and  Academic  Meetings,  MLFP  stu- 
dents spend  every  Monday  meeting 
as  a group  to  review'  organizational 
issues  at  their  internship  sites  and  to 
hear  lecturers  and  engage  in  work- 
shops. Topics  include  organizational 
analysis,  community  development 
strategies,  and  more,  and  entail  relat- 
ed readings. 

4)  Congressional  Breakfast 
Series  and  Presidential  Lectures. 
The  breakfast  series  permits 
interns  to  meet  members  of 
Congress  in  an  informal  setting  to 
discuss  policy  issues.  The  lecture 
series  puts  them  together  with  poli- 
cy-makers and  advocates  from 
business  and  industry  as  w'ell  as 
government  and  the  nonprofits. 
Recent  speakers  included  corpo- 
rate President  and  CEO  Charlie 
Black,  of  Black,  Kelly,  Sc  uggs  & 
Healy,  and  retired  Army  General 
Gordon  R.  Sullivan. 

5)  Academic  Classes.  Students 
are  required  to  take  any  one  of  more 
than  20  clxsses  offered  by  center  fac- 
ulty. Classes  meet  once  a week. 
Included  are  US.  Constitutional  Law, 
Media  and  Public  Policy,  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement,  Environmental 
Issues  Management,  and  Women  in 
hiblic  IY)licy. 

6)  Portfolio  Evaluation.  Students 
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are  required  to  prepare  a portfolio 
based  on  their  semester’s  experi- 
ences. Writing  samples,  a resume,  an 
in-depth  organizational  analysis  of 
the  organization  in  which  they 
interned,  an  analysis  of  a pressing 
community  issue  that  concerns 
them,  an  informational  interview, 
and  a learning  objective  statement 
used  to  evaluate  their  growth  are 
element:'  of  the  portfolio. 

Outcomes:  A Sampler 

More  than  5^3  students  of  color 
have  participated  in  MLFP  since  its 
founding.  Their  subsequent 
achievements  underscore  the 
importance  of  the  program's  agen- 
da and  the  aptness  of  its  vision. 
Students  expanded  their  knowledge 
of  public  policy  issues,  particularly 
as  they  affect  minorities;  learned 
strategies  of  cross-cultural  collabo- 
ration; and  gained  a broader  per- 
spective of  local,  national,  and 
world  issues.  Many,  including  the 
following,  wasted  no  time  in  putting 


their  new  skills  to  work. 

Daniel  Ramirez 
(Summer  1993). 

Daniel  graduated  from  Boise 
State  University  in  December  of 
1993.  Following  his  graduation,  he 
was  appointed  staff  assistant  to 
oversee  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne's 
office  in  Nampa,  Idaho.  In  1994,  he 
was  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Planning  and  Zoning  commission 
of  Nampa,  Idaho.  In  July  1995,  he 
was  appointed  by  Idaho  Governor 
Phil  Batt  to  served  on  the  Idaho 
Education  Commission  for  a four- 
year  term.  Ramirez  is  currently 
serving  as  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Idaho  Commission  on  Hispanic 
Affairs.  Only  28  years  old,  he  has 
his  eye  on  a seat  in  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature. 

Sarita  Alvarado  (Fall  1997) 

Currently  a senior  at  Montclair 
State  University  in  Montclair,  N.J., 


Alvarado  is  interning  with  the 
National  Association  of  Latino 
Elected  and  Appointed  Officials, 
becoming  involved  with  public  pol- 
icy issues  facing  Latino  community. 
A political  science  major,  Sarita 
proposes  to  serve  as  an  ambas- 
sador with  the  US.  Foreign  Senice. 

Benes  Aldana 
(Summer  1989) 

Aldana  participated  in  the  first 
MLFP  class,  interning  in  the  office 
of  Congresswoman  Cardiss  Collins. 
In  1991  he  earned  a B.A.  in  politi- 
cal science,  cum  laude,  from  Seattle 
University,  where  he  w'as  student 
body  president  his  senior  year. 
Aldana  completed  University  of 
Washington  School  of  liiw  in  1994 
and  then  received  a direct  commis- 
sion as  a lieutenant  in  the  US.  Coast 
Guard.  Currently  assigned  at  Coast 
Guard  Headquarters  in  DC.  as  one 
of  two  appellate  government  coun- 
sels, he  is  responsible  for  repre- 
senting the  government  in  court- 


martial  cases  undergoing  appellate 
review,  Aldana  would  like  to 
become  the  first  congressman  of 
Filipino  descent  elected  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

DeAnza  Valencia 
(Fall  1994) 

Viliile  in  MLFP,  Valencia  interned 
in  the  office  of  Senator  Frank 
Lautenberg  (D-NJ).  In  the  spring  of 
1996,  she  graduated  with  honors 
from  New  Mexico  State  University 
with  a B.A.  in  government  and  crim- 
inal justice.  Since  then,  she  worked 
as  campaign  coordinator  for  State 
Representative  Jerry  Sandel  and  as 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  for 
government  relations  of  Mesa 
Airlines.  Valencia  was  recently 
selected  as  a 1997-98  Congressional 
Hispanic  Caucus  Institute  Fellow', 
and  is  currendy  working  as  legisla- 
tiv'c  correspondent  with  US.  Senator 
JeffBingaman. 

Adria  Johnson  (Fall  1997) 

A journalism  major  at  Texas 
Christian  University  in  Fort  Worth, 
Johnson  worked  on  her  school 
paper  and  at  several  local  radio 
stations  and  community  new,spa- 
pers.  Currendy  interning  with  CNN, 
where  she  is  working  with  the  cable 
channel’s  Impact  program,  she 
calls  journalism  a noble  profes- 
sion-one with  a potential  to  serve 
the  public  that  is  rivaled  by  few'  oth- 
ers, and  believes  journalists  should 
strive  to  be  “pillars  of  honesty, 
unshakable  advocates  of  accuracy 
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From  I -R-  Representative  LoretU  Sancl^e.'  (D-CA)  and  Santa  Alvar  ado.  Fall  1996  MLFP  Intern 


Thanks  tn  Kyle  farmhry  for  bis 
help  in  pre/xifin^i  this  article. 


HO  INTERVIEWS  THE  DIRECTOR 

Kyle  Farmbry,  director  of  diversity  leadership  at  the  Washington 
Center  for  Internships  and  Academic  Seminars,  joined  the  Center  iJtcr 
working  at  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Council.  A Ph.D.  candidate, 
he  is  pursuing  a degree  in  public  administration  at  Georgetown 
University. 

HO:  What  is  it  like  to  work  at  the  Washington  Center? 

KF:  I've  been  here  three  years-in  this  role  since  the  middle  of 
September.  It  has  been  wonderful  for  several  reasons.  1 get  a real  kick 
out  of  watching  the  students  grow  between  the  time  they  arrive  and 
the  time  they  leave,  the  tremendous  cycle  they  go  on,  and  the  e.xpo- 
sure  they  get  here. 

Sarita  Alvadaro  was  in  the  first  class  1 worked  with.  I begin  the  day 
with  them  every'  Monday.  The  students  meet  as  a group  then, 
before  going  off  to  their  sites  the  oiner  four  days  of  the  week. 

I guess  about  my  third  meeting  with  them,  I asked  the  stu> 
dents  to  share  the  highlights  of  their  week.  One  person  said,  “I 
I had  a chance  to  meet  the  vice  president." 
j When  w'e  got  around  to  Sarita,  she  had  a big  smirk  on  her 
face.  “I  met  the  president  and  the  vice  president,"  she  said. 
President  Clinton  and  Vice  President  Gore. 

HO:  What  is  your  role  at  the  center? 

KF:  Everything  from  finding  internships  for  them  to 
recruiting  from  the  campuses.  We  have  a class  starting  in 
about  two  weeks.  That  will  be  my  first  class  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. I originally  started  as  a faculty  leader  on  w^eek-long  semi- 
nars. The  center,  in  addition  to  doing  internships,  has  about  eight  to 
ten  week-long  seminars  on  a variety  of  issues. 

HO:  How  do  you  recruit  students? 

KF:  The  recruitment  process  lakes  place  several  ways.  We  have  ^5 
spots  for  students  in  this  program.  Originally  the  W'ashington  Center 


KF:  The  Washington  Center  normally  charged  a prngammatic 
fee-a  benefit  of  the  MLFP  is  that  the  funders  cover  it.  Normally  it 
comes  out  to  roughly  $5,500,  which  just  about  covers  the  apartments 
w here  the  students  live.  They're  in  facilities  in  northern  Virginia  that 
are  all  metro  accessible  and  very  safe  neighborhoods-safer  than 
mine!  '~'e  get  the  housing  for  them;  we  cover  all  the  program  fees, 
which  are  basically  administrative  costs. 

HO:  How  are  the  students  evaluated? 

KF:  There  are  several  criteria  the  universities  grade  the  students 
on.  They  maintain  a learning  journal,  a portfolio,  and  in  that  they  put 
all  their  w’ork  experiences.  We  send  that  back  to  the  university'  with  a 
recommended  grade  based  on  the  portfolio,  some  on  their  atten- 
dance, their  participation,  papers,  etc.  Students  also  take  one  course, 
of  the  22  or  23  offered.  They  get  a grade  for  that  as  w’ell.  All  grades 
are  sent  back.  Credit  varies,  although  most  of  the  schools  arrange 
credit  for  a full  semester-12  to  15  credits.  It’s  like  doing  a 
semester  of  study  abroad. 

HO:  How  is  the  Washington  Center  funded? 

KF:  We  have  a lot  of  corporate  funders  championing  the 
center,  and  they  are  w'orking  pretty  actively.  There  are  people 
like  Norman  Minetta,  a former  member  of  Congress,  who 
joined  the  Lockheed  Martin  Corp.  He  chairs  a funding  advi- 
sory committee.  We're  also  launching  a big  fund-raising 
campaign  about  MLFP  but  also  about  the  Diversity  in 
Congress  program. 

HO:  Are  you  planning  any  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram? 

KF:  We  are  starting  a new  initiative  that  students  might 
be  interested  in,  the  Diversity  in  Congress  program,  which  offers  a 
$2,000  scholarship.  One  of  the  things  that  we  believe  in  very  much  is 
that  internships  lead  to  jobs.  And  because  we  are  very  committed  to 
changing  the  demographics  in  a lot  of  organizations,  what  we  are 
doing  is  trying  to  up  the  numbers  of  minority  interns  on  Capitol  Hill. 
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had  a division  that  handled  recruitment  and  one  for  academic  affairs. 
We  have  liaisons  with  different  universities-formally  with  about  700 
universities. 

HO:  How  do  students  apply  for  internships? 

KF:  We  have  an  application  process  [see  address  below).  And  we 
retjuire  recommendations  from  schools  or  advisors.  We've  just  gone 
through  a change  regarding  admissions.  We  traditional  were  asking 
universities  to  nominate  students  and  through  the  nomination  process 
to  commit  to  a stipend  for  students  while  here,  and  also  to  provide  the 
money  for  the  student  to  get  to  Washington  Our  match  would  be  the 
$5,500  scholarship.  We  made  a decision  a week  and  a half  ago  to  dis- 
continue the  requirement  that  universities  provide  that  stipend. 

Right  now,  were  recruiting  for  summer.  The  deadline  for  summer 
is  the  middle  of  March.  If  someone  reads  this  in  the  middle  of  March, 
contact  us  anyway.  We'll  be  recruiting  for  the  fail  session. 

HO:  Are  there  any  age  restrictions  for  interns? 

KF:  Most  are  college  juniors  and  seniors.  One  of  my  first  student.s, 
and  probably  one  of  my  favorites,  was  a woman  who  at  age  40  was 
going  to  finish  off  her  B.A.  just  like  the  21-  and  22 -year-olds  did. 

HO:  WIm)  pays  for  the  minority  fellowships? 


HO:  WImt  part  of  the  experience  do  students  find  most 
exciting? 

KF;  The  happenings  at  the  internship  sites.  Adria  Johnson  is  inter- 
ested in  journalism,  and  she's  at  CNN  every  day,  working  with  the  likes 
of  Bernard  Kalb.  And  Larry  Speakes,  the  press  secretary  under  Ronald 
Reagan,  met  with  the  students  yesterday. 

We're  giving  the  students  a great  opportunitv'  here  because  they  get 
challenged  on  different  issues.  All  of  them  have  a really  deep  interest 
in  what  they  are  doing. 

Wliether  its  community  work  per  se  or  community  work  from  the 
perspective  of  a Latino  or  African  American  or  Native  American,  this 
is  an  incredible  opportunity  for  learning  :uid  growing. 

HO:  And  whaVs  the  most  exciting  part  for  you? 

KF:  Just  to  see  them  really  get  immersed  in  the  way  policy  hap- 
pens here... 

The  ^X'ashington  Center 

1101  l4th  Street  N.W. 

Washington.  D.C.  20005-5601  « . 

(202)  3.^6-“600 


BY  Roger  deitz 


OF  THE  NATION’S  BEST  AND  Bf^lGHTEST  STU- 
DENTS CAN  BE  FOUND  ATTENDING  A PUBLIC 


INSTITUTION-THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  AT 


COLLEGE  Park  ( UMCP) 


One  such  studefc  is  the  keen-minded  Miiryland  iintler»radiKUc  who 
recently  discovered  a glitch  in  a popular  Microsoft  computer  software 
program-an  error  that  the  experts  had  overlooked.  Already  accepted  to 
schools  such  as  Princeton,  Harvard,  and  Yale,  this  student  is  jian  of  a 
growing  number  of  elite  scholars  opting  instead  to  study  at  Maryland’s 
College  Park  campus. 

Special  programs  such  as  Gemstone,  a two-year-old  Maryland  creation 
that  focuses  on  technolog}',  have  drawn  many  top  students,  offering  them 
the  opportunity  to  apply  their  imaginative  talents  to  long-term  higiih 
interdisciplinary  problem-solving.  Perhaps  the  greatest  aiiraciion  of  all. 
however,  is  that  this  fine  education  comes  at  a reasonable  cost  by  today  s 
standard-only  $4,460  a year  in  leiiion  and  fees  for  Maryland  residents, 
which  is  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  less  than  a comparable  Ivy  League 
education. 

In  point  of  fact.  UMCP’s  honors  program  is  ranked  one  of  the  lop  nine 
in  Ivy  League  Programs  at  State  Prices,  and  the  rni\ersii\  recently  entered 
Motie}*  magazines  list  of  100  best  college  buys.  Now  .Mar\lami  also  enters 
the  Hispanic  Outlook  Honor  Roll,  earning  tins  distinction  b\  its  dedica- 
tion to  providing  u highest  quality  education  at  a reasonable  cost  to  the 
student. 


Over  the  lust  couple  of  decades,  the  University  of  MarshiP.d  at  College 
Park  has  grown  in  stature  to  become  one  of  the  most  respected  public 
research  universities  in  the  country.  Maryland  is  the  oiiK  uni\ersily  in  the 
southeastern  United  Stales  to  have  both  the  iindergraduaie  schools  ol 
engineering  and  business  ranked  in  the  lop  uLT'ording  to  l.S.  Soivs  i- 
World  Report.  No  other  school  ranging  from  Massaduisetis  to  Florida  has 
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more  top-ranked  programs  in  computer  science,  astronomy,  physics, 
and  mathematics  than  does  Maryland.  The  Gonrman  Report  places 
24  of  Marylands  majors  in  uie  top  25  nationally  and  ranks  nine  of 
them  in  the  top  10. 

UMCP  is  the  centerpiece  institution  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
S\^tem  that  originated  in  1859  us  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 
It  was  the  third  such  institution  in  jlie  world.  The  school  became  one 
of  the  country’s  first  land-grant  colleges  in  1867  under  the  Momll 
Act.  By  1900  the  resulting  college  had  begun  to  bring  prosperity*  to 
the  state  through  its  various  agricultural  outreach  programs.  Women 
were  admitted  in  1912,  and  by  1929  tliey  numbered  more  than  300 
and  had  graduated  from  every  college  in  the  university. 

The  actual  name  change  to  the  University  of  Mary’land  came  in 
1920  when  the  state  assumed  authority  over  the  agricultural  college 
and  joined  it  with  long-established  professional* schools  in  Baltimore. 
In  1988,  the  College  Park  campus  was  officially  designated  the  flag- 
ship institution  of  the  newly  expanded  University  of  Maryland  System, 
which  consists  of  U campuses  througliout  the  state  and  offers  pro- 
grams at  some  200  sites  worldwide. 

Many  of  the  university’s  buildiogs  are  of  classic  Georgian  style 
with  a number  of  stately  low-rise  structures  grouped  around 
McKeldin  Mall,  a 10-acre  quadrangle  of  green  lawns,  walkways, 
flower  beds,  Jind  ^hade  trees  bisected  by  a pool  of  cascading  water. 
The  school's  350  buildings  include  44  resident  halls  that  acconimo- 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSTITUnON: 

University  of  Maryland  College  Park 

IX)CATION: 

College  Park,  Md.  20742 
(301)  405-1000 


ES1ABUSHED: 

1859 

ENROLLMENT: 

24,454  - undergraduate 


DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Bachelor’s 

Master’s 

Doctorate 

Professional 

ANNUAL  TUITION  & FEES: 

In-state  - $4,460 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

Full-time  - 2,420 
Part-time-  641 

SPECIAL  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 

Computer  Science 
Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice 
Psychology 
General  Business 
Government  and  Politics 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
http;//wv\v.umcp.edu 


date  8,000  residents.  The  gently  rollint;  terrain  of  tlie  canipn 
pleasant  reminder  of  tlie  region's  pibtoral  history  and  tlie  iinise 
agrarian  beginning. 

Nestled  on  nearly  1,580  acres  in  the  suburban  twMi  of  (a 
Park,  the  university  is  located  in  the  cenler  of  ihe  ffaltii 
Vt  ishingion  corridor,  just  *)  miles  from  downlown  Washmgtott 
and  approximateb  .50  miles  from  both  Baltimore  and  \iinapolb 
location  enhances  the  research  efforts  of  its  siiideiiis  and  fani 
protiding  access  to  some  of  tlie  finest  libraries  and  researeli  C' 
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in  the  country.  On  campus,  the  seven  libraries  that  make  up  the 
IIMCP  library  system  offer  rawe  than  25  millioa  volumes,  mi  re  than 
5 million  microfonn,  and  26jOOO  current  periodical  and  newspaper 
subscriptions  as  well  as  843,000  government  documents,  213,000 
maps,  and  extensive  holdings  of  phonograph  records,  CDs,  films, 
fflmstrips,  sUdes,  prints,  and  music  scones. 

Maryland  is  one  of  only  30  public  research  universities  in  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  the  prestigious  higher  educa- 
tion organization.  It  has  a chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  is  designat- 
ed as  a Carnegie  Foundation  Research  institution,  \diich  puts  it  in 
the  company  of  Stanford,  UC-Berkeley,  MIT,  and  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Baccalaureate  d^rees  are  offered  in  97  disciplines  and  profes- 
sional programs  in  dental  hygiene,  dentistry,  law,  medical  technology' 
medicine,  nursing,  optometry,  osteopathic  medidne,  pharmacy,  phys- 
ical therapy,  podiatric  medicine,  and  veterinary  medicine.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  undergraduate  offerings,  there  are  94  master's  and  73 
doctoral  programs.  Minority  students  comprise  over  one-third  of  the 
undergraduate  enrollment  of  24,454.  Twenty^-four  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents come  from  out  of  state,  with  all  50  stales  and  120  foreign  coun- 
tries represented.  Representation  from  various  radal/ethnic  groups 
includes  3,545  undergraduates  who  are  African-  American.  3,368 
Asian  American,  and  1,135  Hispanic,  with  61  Native  Americans  also  in 
attendance. 

While  the  cost  of  a college  education  continues  to  rise,  students 
have  a variety  of  financial  aid  options  available  to  them. 
Approximately  57  percent  of  Maryland  students  receive  finandal  aid. 
In  addition  to  a wide  range  of  need-based  scholarships,  grams,  and 
loans,  many  merit-based  awards  are  also  given,  including  150  four- 
year,  fuD-cosl,  Banneker/Key  scholarships  that  cover  ail  costs  for 
exceptional  high  school  applicants.  Outstanding  Maryland  residents 
can  receive  four-year  Regents  scholarships,  and  there  are  more  than 
a dozen  other  academic  aw^ards.  Athletic  scholarships  support  men 
and  women  “Tferraplns,”  who  compete  in  a variety  of  sports  activities 
in  the  Ailantic  Coast  Conference  and  within  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  Hundreds  of  substantial  departmental  awards 
are  given  annually  as  well.  In-state  tuition  accounts  for  approximate- 
ly one-fourth  of  the  actual  cost  of  an  undergraduate  education  at 
College  Park,  so,  in  that  sense,  every  Maryland  resident  receives 
finandal  assistance. 


A resource  of  great  impor- 
tance to  readers  of  Hi  span  ic 
Outlook  is  DiversityWeb,  purl 
of  a Ford  Foundation-funded  ini- 
tiative, Diversity  Works,  that  cre- 
ates new  pathways  for  collabora- 
tion and  connection  via  the 
World  Wide  Web  and  more  tradi- 
tional media. 

A joint  project  of  the  1 niversily  of  Maryland  and  ilie  American 
As.sociaiion  of  Colleges  and  (‘niversities.  DiversityWeb  offers  access 
10  Diversity  Dipest,  a quarieriy  piiblicaiion;  Diversity  Xeusroom.  a 


President  William  £.  Kirwan  told  HO  that  a key  goal  of  the  univer- 
sity is  “to  be  recognized  as  among  the  best  managed  of  U.S.  research 
universities,  providing  superior  fadlities  and  services  at  affordable 
cost.” 

Funding  the  activities  of  a forward-looking  academic  institution 
with  a leading  research  reputation  might  seem  daunting.  In  order  to 
keep  tuition  costs  under  control,  I'diiie  still  supporting  the  universi- 
ty’s commitment  to  initiatives  in  the  areas  of  high-quality  education, 
building  excellence  in  research,  promoting  economic  development 
throughout  the  school's  region,  and  entrepreneurial  activities  on 
campus,  President  Kirwan  has  had  to  be  vigilant.  He  notes,  “The  uni- 
versity administration  is  committed  to  providing  financial  support 
for  these  initiatives  through  a revitalized  resource  allocation  process. 
All  ongoing  and  future  projects  will  be  evaluated  on  criteria  relevant 
to  the  strategic  plan, 

“For  example,  proposals  for  funding  must  reflect  the  strategic 
plan  in  one  or  more  respects;  the  proposal  must  meet  standards  of 
quality  relative  to  peer  institutions;  and  they  must  be  cost-effective 
relative  to  standards  of  practice  in  higher  education  and  the  private 
sector.” 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  Universit)'  of  Maryland’s  budget  conies 
from  tuition  and  fees,  gifts,  grants  and  contracts,  and  auxiliary  enter- 
prises. Last-year,  fund-raising  efforts  brought  the  University  of 
Maryland  a record  $43.8  million  in  gifts  and  pledges.  The  state  of 
Man'land  provides  approximately  one-third  of  the  university’s  bud- 
get. 

What  are  Maryland  students  getting  for  their  money?  The 
Gemstone  program  brings  together  teams  of  undergraduate  siu- 
dents-from  engineering,  business  and  management,  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  the  humanities-io  spend  four  years  investigating  some  of 
the  major  societal  problems  of  our  lime.  Here  students  shape  their 
studies  into  valuable  research  projects  that  span  disciplines  and  seek 
solutions  to  compelling  issues,  such  as  electronic  privacy  in  the 
Internet  era  and  energy-efficient  transportation.  The  solutions  have 
technological,  ethical,  social,  and  economic  components,  with  effec- 
tive answers  coming  from  an  informed  study  of  all  aspects  of  the 
problem...and  through  teamwork. 

With  programs  such  as  Gemstone,  it  is  clear  that  an  education  at 
Maryland  pays  off,  without  students  paying  too  much. 


media  resource;  Diversity  Plauniup  Manual,  which  amihzes  pnicess- 
es,  strategies,  and  results;  and  Camlnts  Diversity  Profiles,  which  even- 
tually will  include  descriptions  from  300  participants  in  the  Ford 
Foundation  Campus  Diversity  Initiative. 

DiversityWeb  workrooms  offer  ongoing  access  to  the  latest  think- 
ing, planning,  and  prohlem-sobing  of  academic  colleagues.  Separate 
workrooms  are  set  up  for  C.iirriciiluin  Transformation;  Insiiiulional 
N'ision.  Leadership  and  SysitMiiic  Cliange:  Suidem  f-Aperience  and 
Deuiopment:  aiul  Affinnaliu*  \aion. 

The  Workroom/Bulleliii  Hoard  leads  you  to  the  Hispanic  Outlook 
lislini' and  more.  hllp  /Auuv  inform  edu/Diversiu  Web  gels  u)ii  siarli'd. 


Scholarships  Cover  up  to 
$20,000 per  Year 

BY  MARC  S.  Horowitz,  J.D.,  and 
Deborah  M.  Barnes,  ph.D. 

The  authors  are  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 


The 

scholarships, 
awarded  for 
one-year 
periods  and 
renewable  for 
as  many  as 
four  years, 
cover  tuition 
and  other 
reasonable 
€ iucational 
and  living 
expenses  up  to 
$20,000for 
each  academic 
year. 


costs  of  an  under- 
graduate education 
are  at  an  all-time 
high  and  are  likely  to  increase  fur- 
ther. But  the  news  is  not  all  bad. 
Many  organizations,  including  the 
.National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH), 
the  federal  agency  that  conducts 
and  supports  much  of  the  nations 
biomedical  research,  are  develop- 
ing ways  to  help  students  meet  the 


financial  demands  of  their  under- 
graduate training. 

For  qualified  undergraduates 
who  are  committed  to  a career  in 
biomedical  research,  the  NIH 
L'ndergraduate  vScholarship 
Program  for  Individuals  from 
Disadvantaged  Backgrounds 
(I'GSP)  offers  ihe  simultaneous 
benefits  of  financial  assistance  and 
hands-on  e.vperience  in  the  MH  s 


premier  research  laboratories. 

Acceptance  into  the  I GS 
liighly  competitive,  and  new  T 
scholars  are  looking  forward 
challenging  and  rewarding  exf 
ence. 

”I  want  to  use  this  program 
kind  of  ladder  to  get  myself  oi 
the  poor  environment  I grew 
in,”  says  David  Frescas.  Now  a f 
year  student  at  Columbia  I nive 
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in  New  York  City,  Frcscas’  home 
town  is  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Of  the  360  or  so  students  who 
graduated  from  his  high  school  last 
year,  only  about  20  are  attending 
college.  Frescas  is  looking  foi^vard 
to  his  first  CSGP  summer  experi- 
ence at  the  NTH,  in  which  scholars 
spend  10  weeks  working  in  labora- 
tories. "Instead  of  taking  the  sum- 
nter  off,  you  get  to  do  research,"  lie 
says. 

Isaac  Darko,  who  moved  from 
Ghana  with  his  family  to  New  York 
City  when  he  was  in  eighth  grade,  is 
also  a first-year  student  at 
Columbia.  He  sees  the  UGSP  as  pro- 
viding a sense  of  direction.  "Most 
people  go  to  college  not  knowing 
what  they  want  to  do,"  Darko  says. 
"Some  graduate  not  knowing.  Vm 
the  kind  of  guy  who  likes  to  be 
supported,  not  coached."  Darko  is 
the  first  person  in  his  family  to 
attend  college,  and  he  wants  to 
become  a role  model  for  friends 
who  are  still  in  high  school.  "I  want 
to  be  able  to  tell  them,  This  is  what 
1 have  accomplished,’"  he  says. 

During  1996-9"  the  inaugural 
academic  year  for  the  TGSP,  12 
undergraduate  students  from 
schools  across  the  country  were 
accepted  into  the  program.  For  the 
199"-98  academic  year,  the  CGSP 
has  selected  20  new  scholars.  Of 
the  32  total  I’GSP  scholars,  39  per- 
cent are  Hispanic. 

The  primary  goals  of  the  L GSP 


Thirty-nine 
percent  of 
UGSP 

scholars  are 
Hispanic. 


are  to  help  undergniduate  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
pursue  educational  and  career 
opportunities  in  biomedical 
research,  and  to  attract  these  stu- 
dents to  long-term  research  careers 
at  the  MH.  The  scholarships, 
awarded  for  one-year  periods  and 
renewable  for  as  many  as  four 
years,  co\'er  tuition  and  other  rea- 
sonable educational  and  living 
expenses  up  to  $20,000  for  each 
academic  year.  In  return,  recipients 
must  engage  in  two  types  of  ser\ice 
obligation  for  each  year  of  scholar- 
ship support:  (1)  before  gradua- 
tion, 10  consecutive  weeks  of  sum- 
mer service  as  a paid  employee  in 
an  .NTH  research  laboratory  and 
(2)  after  graduation,  one  year  of 
full-time  paid  employment  in  an 
MH  research  laboratory.  Both  the 
summer  employment  and  the  post- 
graduation re.search  requirement 
are  designed  to  provide  students 
with  valuable  research  experience 
in  laboratories  at  the  NIH.  An 
important  aspect  of  both  programs 
is  the  potential  for  close  working 
relationships  with  scientist-mentors 
who  can  help  provide  the  students 
with  the  advice  and  encouragement 
that  enhance  professional  develop- 
ment. 

To  determine  laboratory  assign- 
ments for  the  summer  program, 
each  student's  interests  and  skills 
are  matched  with  an  NIH  scientist- 
mentor  and  research  project. 
During  summer  1997,  UGSP  stu- 
dents worked  on  a wide  range  of 
laboratory  projects,  among  them: 
mathematical  modeling  of  the  rate 
of  sub.strate  flux  through  the  quino- 
linic pathway  of  the  central  ncnoiis 
system;  determining  .specific 
enzyme-substrate  interactions  in 
the  bacterium  E.  coli;  studying  gene 
regulation  in  a leukemia  cell  line; 
evaluating  the  role  of  cytokines  in 
the  growth  of  herpes  simplex  virus 
ty  pe  1;  identifying  the  intracellular 
location  of  a mutant  protein  in  cells 
from  patients  with  llermansky- 
Pudlak  syndrome;  devising  an  effi- 


cient chemical  method  for  cleaving 
carbamate  groups  from  opioid 
compounds;  and  understanding 
how  a key  intracellular  signalling 
molecule  called  JAK3  is  activated. 

UGSP  summer  scholars  also 
attend  several  mandatory  courses 
at  the  NTH  that  include  Laboratory’ 
Safety  for  Summer  Research 
Associates,  Working  Safely'  \Wth  HIV 
and  Other  Bloodborne  Pathogens 
in  the  Research  Laboratory, 
Radiation  Safety,  and  Ethics  for 
Biomedical  Researchers.  In  addi- 
tion, students  learn  about  impor- 
tant topics  in  biomedical  research 
during  a series  of  seminars  pre- 
sented by  prominent  NIH  scientists. 

Near  the  close  of  the  summer 
program,  UGSP  scholars  participate 
in  Mil  Poster  Day.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  lab  mentors,  the  stu- 
dents gather  and  organize  informa- 
tion about  their  research  projects 
that  includes  background  materi- 
als, methods  and  materials  used  in 
experiments,  any  data  they  have 
collected,  and  conclusions  they  are 
able  to  draw.  Each  gives  an  oral 
presentation  about  the  poster,  and 
that  presentation  is  videotaped. 

For  their  10-week  summer  ser- 
vice, UGSP  student  trainees  are  paid 
according  to  their  job  classifica- 
tion. qualifications,  and  experience. 
Students  are  classified  at  federal 
employee  levels  called  General 
Service  (GS)  levels  (typically,  GS-4 
to  GS-5),  which  pay  approximately 
$8  to  S12  per  hour.  The  UGSP  sum- 
mer scholars  reside  in  housing 
near  the  NIH  campus  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  where  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  to  know  other  scholars, 
share  experiences,  and  make 
important  connections  that  can 
contribute  to  their  personal  and 
professional  development. 

After  graduation  from  their 
uiulergraduale  institutions,  many 
UGSP  scholars  will  likely  attend 
graduate  school  or  medical  school. 
All  12  of  the  K'uSP  scholars  for  the 
1996-9*’  academic  year  plan  to 
receive  some'  form  of  postgraduate 


education  and  training.  Generally, 
the  NIH  UGSP  will  defer  the  post- 
graduation  service  obligation  to 
enable  scholars  to  complete 
accredited  graduate  or  medical 
education  programs  that  would 
lead  to  careers  in  biomedical 
research.  Otherwise,  scholars  must 
begin  their  post-graduate  service 
obligation  within  60  days  after 
receiving  the  undergraduate 
degree.  These  positions  may 
include  placement  at  NIH  facilities 
in  Bethesda,  Poolesville,  Frederick, 
or  Baltimore,  Md.;  Research 
Triangle,  N.C.;  Hamilton,  Montana; 
and  Phoenix,  A riz. 

After  graduating  from  their 
undergraduate  institutions,  UGSP 
scholars  are  eligible  for  different 
positions  at  the  NTH,  depending  on 
their  academic  training  and 
research  experience.  Those  with  a 
bachelor’s  may  be  eligible  for  entry- 
level  or  trainee  research  positions 
at  the  GS-5  through  -7  lev- 
els-$27,851  to  $34,487  as  of 
January,  1998.  Potential  positions 
could  include  biologist,  microbiolo- 
gist, chemist,  and  computer  spe- 
cialist. UGSP  scholars  who  have 
earned  a doctoral  degree,  a Ph.D, 
M.D.,  D.V.M.,  etc.,  might  be  eligible 
for  postdoctoral  fellowships  at  the 
MH.  Postdoctoral  training  posi- 
tions, depending  upon  education 
and  experience,  may  start  at  the 
equivalent  of  the  GS-H  through  -12 
levels,  which  pay  $39,270  to  $47,066 
as  of  January  1998.  These  training 
positions  involve  laboratory-based 
research  for  fellows  who  hold  a 
Ph.l).  or  training  in  clinical  or  basic 
research  for  applicants  who  hold  a 
postdoctoral  degree  in  medicine  or 
dentistry. 

Clearly,  the  NTH  UGSP  can 
become  an  important  stepping- 
stone  to  careers  in  biomedical 
research  for  qualified  undergradu- 
ates. Succes.sfiil  applicants  must  be 
U.S.  citizens,  permanent  residents, 
or  nationals  of  the  U.S.  They  must 
be  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment as  full-time  students  for  the 
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1998-1999  academic  year  at  an 
accredited  undergraduate  institu- 
tion, be  from  a disadvantaged 
background,  and  have  a grade 
point  average  of  3-5  (on  a 4.0 
scale)  or  be  within  the  top  5 per- 
cent of  their  class. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (DHHS),  which 
includes  the  NIH,  identifies  an  indi- 
vidual from  a disadvantaged  back- 
ground as  someone  who  (1 ) comes 
from  an  environment  that  Inhibited 
(but  did  not  prevent)  the  individual 
from  obtaining  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  ability  required  to  enroll 
in  an  undergraduate  institution  or 
(2)  comes  from  a family  with  an 
annual  income  below  a threshold 
level  published  by  the  U S Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  of  DHHS  for  use  in  all 
health  professions’  programs. 
Students  who  are  applying  to  the 
UGSP  under  the  second  category 
must  provide  their  total  financial 
information,  including  information 
on  parents’  income  or  spouse’s 
income  (if  applicable),  regardless 
of  the  student’s  taxable  status. 
These  students  must  be  of  "excep- 
tional financial  need  (EFN),’’  as 
defined  by  the  Secretarv'  of  DHHS 
and  as  identified  by  the  Financial 
Aid  Director  of  the  undergraduate 
institution. 

Undergraduate  students  who 
would  like  more  information  about 
the  NIH  Undergraduate  Scholarship 
Program  for  Individuals  from 
Disadvantaged  Backgrounds  can 
visit  the  NIH  Web  site  at 
http://ugsp.info.nih.gov,  send  an  e- 
mail  message  to  UGSP@nih.gov,  or 
contact  Marc  S.  Horowitz,  J.D., 
director,  Office  of  Loan  Repayment 
and  Scholarship,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  7550  Wisconsin  Ave., 
Room  604,  Bethesda.  Md  20892- 
9121.  Telephone;  (800)  528-W). 
TTY/TTD:  (888)  352-3001.  Fax: 
(301)  402-8098. 
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Andrea  Borghese,  a 

senior  at  Lehman  College,  City 
University  of  New*  York,  has  already 
accumulated  an  impressive  list  of 
research  credentials. 

“I  want  to  do  oncologv'  rcsearcli," 
she  says.  She  participated  in  the 
Finstein-Lehman  Partneiship  for  Access 
to  Medicine,  a program  des^?ied  to  ghe 
students  practical  research  experieno?. 
Andrea  was  placed  witli  an  oncologist  in 
private  practice.  "It  was  really  heart- 
breaking,” she  savs.  ”1  want  to  try  to  find 
a cure  for  cancer’ 

During  the  past  two  years, 
Borgliese  has  moved  from  the  clin- 
ic to  the  lab.  In  1996,  she  was 
awarded  an  Undergraduate 


Scholarship  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  For  two 
summers  and  a short  stint  last 
January,  Andrea  worked  in  the 
Laboratory  of  Cellular  and 
Molecular  Biology  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  (NCI),  which  is  one 
of  19  research  institutes  at  the  NIH. 
There,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
William  LaRochelle,  Dr.  Bharvin 
Patel,  and  Paul  Kriebel,  she  studied 
how  platelet-derived  growth  factor 
(PDGF)  and  interleukin-4  (IL-4),  a 
cytokine,  signal  cells  to  activate 
certain  genes  and  proliferate. 

This  signal  transduction 
process,  as  it  is  called,  allows  a cell 
to  respond  to  stimuli  such  as  PDGF 


and  IL-4  in  its  environment.  A key 
intermediary  in  the  signal  trans- 
duction process  is  a molecule 
called  STAT6. 

LaRochelle’s  laboratory  discov- 
ered that  STAT6  exists  in  three  iso- 
forms, different  molecular  configu- 
rations of  the  molecule  that  allow  it 
to  perform  different  intracellular 
functions.  One  of  Borghese’s  pro- 
jects w'as  to  figure  out  which  iso- 
form of  STAT6  does  what. 

Borghese  has  not  always  been 
at  home  amidst  grow  th  factors  and 
cancer  research.  About  10  years 
ago,  she  moved  with  her  mother 
and  sister  to  New  York  City  from 
Quito,  Ecuador,  where  she  had  lived 
as  a child.  Although  Quito  is  the 
capital  of  Ecuador,  "it’s  really  dif- 
ferent from  the  US.."  she  says.  "I  am 
grateful  to  this  country  for  giving 
me  opportunities  that  I would 
never  have  had  in  Ecuador  because 
of  my  family’s  lack  of  resources. 

"My  dream  of  becoming  a phy-si- 
dan-sdentist  is  becoming  a reality^’ 

Last  fall,  Borghese  presented 
some  of  her  research  findings  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  Advancement  of  Chicanos  and 
Native  Americans  in  Science  (SAC- 
NAS),  and  won  fourth  place  for  her 
biomedical  research  poster.  The 
meeting,  held  in  Houston  October 
9-12,  gave  Borghese  and  other  stu- 
dent-investigators a chance  to  make 
friends  and  professional  contacts. 
(For  more  information  about  SAU- 
NAS, visit  its  Web  site  at 
http://www.sacnas.org.) 

After  college,  Borghese  phuis  to 
enter  an  M.D/Pli.D  program  where  she 
will  tniin  to  do  clinical  rescardi  as  well 
as  cm  patkiiLs  who  have  cancer.  "1 
redly  diink  I can  handle  it,"  she  says.  "Itk 
my  cdJing  ’ 
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Erik  Cabral 


Erik  Cabral  seems  well  on 
his  way  toward  a career  in  science 
and  medicine,  but  things  could 
have  turned  out  very  differently  for 
the  Stanford  University'  sophomore. 
“We  didn’t  live  in  a very  nice  part  of 
San  Jose,”  Cabral  says  of  his  early 
childhood.  “It  was  a very  impover- 
ished, very  crime-ridden  area.” 
Although  Cabral  was  always  in  a 
gifted  and  talented  program  a 
school,  he  did  not  always  perform 
well  academically.  Ninth  grade  was 
a particularly  difficult  year.  “I  didn’t 
make  the  connection  between  hav- 
ing good  grades  and  being  success- 
ful,” he  says.  “Many  of  my  friends 
from  that  time  are  now  mothers 
and  fathers,  or  dead  or  in  jail.” 

But  after  moving  to  Santa  Clara 
to  live  with  his  father,  Cabral  gained 
admittance  to  his  new  high  school’s 
advanced  classes.  He  slowly  earned 
the  respect  of  teachers,  some  of 
whom  seemed  reluctant  to  believe 
that  a Hispanic  student  belonged  in 
advanced  courses.  Cabral  was 
accepted  into  the  Stanford  Medical 
Youth  Science  Program  as  one  of 
three  scholars  in  California  and, 
based  on  the  experience,  decided 
he  wanted  to  attend  Stanford  and 
become  a scientist  or  a doctor.  He 
took  Advanced  Placement  courses, 
went  to  night  school,  and  was 
named  to  a leadership  position  in 
the  mayor’s  office.  He  also  took 
summer  courses  at  Berkeley- 


Mission  College  and  San  Jose  State 
University'  to  improve  his  academic 
record~“after  messing  up”  during 
his  first  year  in  high  school. 

Between  his  junior  and  senior 
years  of  high  scliool,  Cabral  attend- 
ed a Washington,  D.C.,  conference 
for  Hispanic  youths  wto  are  inter- 
ested in  biomedical  research  and 
policy  development.  He  \vas 
named  a National  Hispanic  Scholar, 
a Macy  National  Scholar,  elected 
into  the  County  Youth  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  became  a National  Merit  semi- 
finalist.  His  education  at  Stanford  is 
financed  by  scholarships  in  excess 
of  $35,000,  one  of  which  is  from  the 
NIH  Undergraduate  Scholarship 
Program  (UGSP). 

Last  summer  as  a UGSP  scholar, 
Cabral  studied  the  pathogenesis  of 
herpes  simplex  virus  (HS\  ) Type  I. 
He  worked  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Clinical  Investigation  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases,  which  is  head- 
ed by  Dr.  Stephen  Straus.  Dr.  Ron  a 
LeBlanc,  a postdoctoral  fellow  in 
the  lab,  also  became  Cabral’s 
research  mentor.  He  investigated 
the  role  of  interleukin-6  (IL-6),  a 
cytokine,  in  the  pathogenesis  of 
HSV.  He  completed  four  projects 
during  the  summer  and  did  experi- 
ments with  cultured  Vero  cells, 
which  are  derived  from  African 
Green  monkey  cells,  mouse  3T3 
cells  (a  fibroblast  ceil  line),  and 
human  fibroblasts.  He  also  studied 


the  effects  of  HSV*  infection  in  mice. 
‘TL-6  does  not  have  an  effect  on 
viral  growth  in  cultured  cells,  but  it 
reactivates  a latent  infection  in  the 
mouse.”  he  says.  The  next  research 
project  is  to  find  out  why. 

Cabral  has  big  plans  for  the 
future.  “I  want  to  be  a surgeon  and 
do  clinically  based  research,”  he 
says.  “Also,  I want  to  build  a bridge 
between  science,  medicine,  and 
policy."  He  would  like  to  start  ser- 
vice programs  in  developing  coun- 
ti  ics  sucli  as  Mexico,  “as  well  as  in 
communities  like  the  one  I came 
from  here  in  the  U.S.,”  Cabral  says. 
In  the  meantime,  he  hopes  to  find 
time  for  other  passions-soccer, 
reading,  and  writing.  ‘T  understand 
that  I have  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity that  I just  can't  pa.ss  up.” 
Information  on  NIH  clinical 
and  baric  research  training  pro- 


grams and  loan  repayment  pro- 
grams can  be  obtained  at 
http:/Avww.  train  ing.nih.gov. 
Information  and  applications  for 
the  NTH  Undergraduate  Scholarship 
Program  can  be  obtained  at 
http  ://w\w.  ugsp.nih.gov. 


7 want  to  build  a bridge  between 
science,  medicine,  and  policy...and 
start  service  programs  in  developing 
countries  such  as  Mexico." 

Erik  Cabral,  Stanford  University  sophomore,  nih 

SCHOLARSHIP  RECIPIENT 


Hispanic  Alumni  Tapped  as  Mentors 


The  first 
group  of  42 
Cumbres 
students, 
who  came 
from 
across 
Colorado, 
began  their 
studies  last 
fall.  The 


prepare 
students  to 
earn 
teaching 
degrees  as 
well  as 
state 
endorse- 
ment in 
bilingual 
education 
and/or 
English  as 
a Second 
language. 


BY  Ken  Mcconnellogue 


When  Pres  Montoya  was 
first  a student  at  the 
University  of  Northern 
Colorado  in  the  early 
1970s,  college  could  easily  have 
overwhelmed  him.  But  he  received 
support  from  a variety  of  people 
who  helped  him  travel  the  road  to 
graduation. 

Montoya,  now  a successful  busi- 
nessman in  Greeley,  Colo.,  wanted  to 
do  the  same  for  a new  generation  of 
Hispanic  college  students  while  also 
attacking  the  chronic  shortage  of 
Hispanic  classroom  teachers.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 


Hispanic  Mumni  Partnership,  which 
started  the  Cumhres  program  at 
..Northern  Colorado. 

The  Cumbres  (Peaks)  program 
aims  to  recruit,  retain,  and  gradu- 
ate 100  Hispanic  students  each 
year  over  the  next  five  years  who 
will  go  into  the  teacher  education 
program.  It  is  a partnership 
between  UNC's  Hispanic  alumni 
and  its  Colleges  of  Education  and 
Arts  & Sciences.  The  first  group  of 
students  (-42,  due  to  a short 
recruiting  window  at  the  start  of 
the  program)  recently  completed 
its  first  aemester.  The  program's 


goal  is  to  improve  teacher  prepara- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  lan- 
guage-minority students,  children 
of  poverty,  and  Hispanics. 

"The  whole  idea  of  individual 
attention  for  Hispanics  is  no  differ- 
ent from  when  1 was  going  to  col- 
lege,” Montoya  said.  "A  lot  of  these 
students  are  first-generation  col- 
lege students,  and  the  experience 
can  be  intimidating.  We  believe  this 
program  will  help  students  while 
also  meeting  a vital  need  in  class- 
rooms in  Colorado  and  the  nation.” 

According  to  the  Colorado 
Department  of  Education,  18.8  per- 


Addic  Padilla,  a student  in  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado’s  Cumbres  Program,  /yorki  with  professor  Mathew  jod'ers 
duf'ing  an  [nglish  class. 
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cent  of  (]()lorados  (rS.4,-iS  sludenis 
arc  Hispanic,  but  only  5»  pcrccm 
of  Colorado's  .■^‘",408  classroom 
teachers  are  Hispanic.  Nationally,  it 
is  estimated  that  one  in  three  pub- 
lic school  students  is  a minority.  An 
estimated  three  percent  of  teachers 
are  Hispanic. 

•‘We  belle\e  that  our  (Aimhres 
sliuiciils  will  not  onl\  help  address 
the  slKjrtu^e  of  Hispanic  classroom 
teachers,  but  tliey  will  become  role 
models  who  can  have  a significant 
impact  on  the  students  they  will 
teach."  said  brnest  Andrade,  a INC 
alummis  and  former  school  admin- 
istrator who  directs  the  Qonbres 
urogram 

The  students  will  have  role 
models  of  their  own.  bach  student 
is  paired  with  a mentor,  main  of 
them  lli''pamc  alumni  of  the  insti- 
111  no  11.  who  will  guide  the  student 
through  her  or  his  studies,  provide 
adxice.  and  be  a sounding  board. 

"The  mentors  show  students 
that  there  is  someone  who  cares 
about  them,  someone  who  has 
experieiiceti  main  of  the  same 
things  ihe  Cumhres  students  are 
going  ill  rough."  \iidrade  said.  "The 
mentors  are  also  successful  people 
who  can  s1k»w  these  students  the 
rewards  that  come  from  hard  work 
and  cnmnimiieiit  to  ei^ucaiion." 

The  first  group  of  -ti  Cumhrvs 
sludtmis.  who  came  from  across 
Colorado,  began  their  studies  last 
fall  The\  are  grouped  into  cohorts 
that  allow  iliem  to  lake  some  classes 


together.  The  program  will  jirepare 
students  to  earn  teaching  degrees  as 
well  as  .state  endorsement  in  bilin- 
gual education  and/or  biiglish  as  a 
Second  language.  The  early  success 
of  the  program  was  demonstrated 
h\  a 9."^  percent  siiidem  reieiiiion 
rale  after  the  first  semester. 

Hach  student  recei\es  ahtnn 
Sl.sOl)  in  grant  stippon  'Hie  pro- 
gram received  a boost  recent  1\ 
whf.i  the  late  Ptilii/er  Pri/e-wiii- 
iiiiig  author  Janies  \.  Miclieiier. 
who  earned  a master's  degree*  in 
education  from  I NC  in  19 r.  donat- 
ed SlOO.OOO  to  endow  the  James  \ 
.Micheiier  Cmnhrcs  Scholarship 
Ctwibres  has  oversiglv  iiilernal- 
K and  externally  \n  internal  task 
force  comprising  a varielv  of  aiad- 
emic  am!  financial  support  services 
examines  the  academic  program, 
policies,  practices,  and  financial 
coiisideraiimis  The  task  forte 
addresses  a vvide  range  of  issties. 
from  the  eonleiil  of  curriculum  to 
wa\s  In  raise  moiicv  to  sujipori  ilu 
program  An  (Menial  task  force  of 
educators,  alumni,  and  business 
people  around  (Colorado  works  to 
ensure  that  the  program  is  on  track 
lo  meet  its  ohieciives 

For  more  information  on  the 
program,  call  (iary  Ciullicksoii.  I \C 
director  of  admissions.  (‘H))  ssl 
2SSI.  or  Hrnest  Andrade,  program 
director,  at  (9‘'0)  A^(v“"S-i.or  wriie 
lo  either  at  (airier  Hall 
I niversii\  of  Northern  ('oh)rado. 
( i reele\ . l '.ol o..  KO()39.  k)- ■ * c- 


"Cumbres  students  wilt  not  only  help 
address  the  shortage  of  Hispanic 
dassroom  teachers,  hut  they  will  become 
role  models  who  can  have  a significant 
impact  on  the  students  they  will  teach." 

Ernest  Andrade,  director,  Cumbres  program. 


IDOKINGINAMIRROR 

; It  H'as  as  if  .Marfa  Lopez  were  looking  in  a .mirror. 

In  reality,  she  was  actually  looking  at  a young 
ili.spanic  girl  from  Ixmginont.  Colo.,  currently  attend- 
ing the  ( niversily  of  Northern  Colorado.  She  was  the 
fi5l  ill  her  hiniily  to  go  to  college  and  a bit  apprehen- 
sive. Her  father  had  died  young,  her  mother  spoke  little 
English,  and  she  had  to  assume  family  responsibilities 
that  most  girls  her  age  cannot  imagine.  She  lived  in 
Bellord  Hall  on  campus  and  dreamed  of  becoming  a 
teacher. 

l,6pez.  associate  dean  of  LNlC's  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  could  have  been  looking  at  herself  as  a I NC 
first-year  student  in  the  lObOs.  but  she  was  looking  al 
Reyna  Retana.oneof  S|2  students  in  the  university  s 
(jmihm  program.  A key  component  of  Oitnbivs  is 
the  pairing  of  stiideiiLs  with  mentors  who  will  help 
guide  them  through  the  often  unfamiliar  waters  of 
higher  education. 

l.opez  was  randomly  selected  to  be  Retana's  men- 
tor.At  their  fiist  meeting,  they  discovered  similarities 
that  were  almost  eerie,  including  the  same  home  tow  n 
and  the  same  family  circumstances.  Tliey  even  lived  in 
the  same  donn  room  and  slept  in  the  same  bed.  some 
2s  years  apart.  "1  feel  like  someone's  reliviii,,  my  life, 
only  I'm  .still  hem."  Lopez  said. 

For  Retaiia.  meeting  a succes,sful  woman  like 
1.6pez.  one  who  has  had  so  many  similar  experiences, 
makes  the  transition  to  higher  education  easier. 

■‘She  has  lielpal  ine  out  a lot,"  Relana  said.  “I 
have  a mentor  and  tutors,  and  I'm  making  friends  in 
the  program." 

Lopez  said  that  her  own  exjierience  in  college 
showed  her  the  value  of  support.  "I  made  it  throng!' 
everything  I did  in  college  tolalh  alone,  and  it  was 
lealh  scary."  she  said,  "Young  |>eople  need  support 
from  many  sources  and  from  many  perspective.s. 
Mentoiscan  do  that." 


People,  Programs,  New  Constructimi 


BY  Max  Castillo 


"/  have  always 
maintained 
that  ivithout 
diversity,  there 
is  no 

excellence^ 

MAXIMO  CASTILLO, 

President, 
University  of 
Houston-Downtown 


a irue  campus  of  the  its  student  population  of  31  percent 
future,  the  University  of  Hispanic,  29  percent  Anglo,  2S  per- 
Houston* Downtown  cent  African-American,  11  percent 
(UHD)  ,ser\'es  a nontra-  Asian  American,  and  4 percent 
ditional  student  population-diverse  international  students.  The  four- 
in  ethnicity,  age,  and  financial  year  university  now  enrolls  about 
backgrounds-thai  is  a model  for  8,200  students.  It  has  been  recog- 
university  enrollment  of  that  future,  nized  as  an  HSl-Hispanic-serving 
In  the  llih  ^[\x\wa\  America's  institution. 

Best  Colleges  guidebook,  LS.  Sens  Diversity  is  and  always  has  been 
& World  Report  named  UHD  one  of  a distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  nations  most  ethnically  diverse  the  I'niversiiy  of  Houston- 
instiiutions  of  higher  learning  with  Downtown.  One  of  the  qualities  that 
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■ H DowiViO.vn  (UHD)  Faculty  Senate  President  Lmda  Cratch  presents  un  ve«-..ty' 
‘'  rsidcnt  Max  Ca.!  i > .v.Ui  j plaoi-e  to  honor  and  f‘erOi>n;zo  his  .vr'  t-  o 

*‘'o  .'jrcas'on  of  y if'x  K'l'  S'-^'  .'.hi.!  lestf  ic!  S’o 

r’'-jriualc  edui.ihoe  .md  eroy'-.ifrrj  i!  :N*  ‘ 'I'usion 


makes  us  unique  is  that  we  m; 
the  rich  diversity  of  our  city 
our  nation.  I have  always  m 
tained  that  without  diversity,  t 
is  no  excellence. 

This  conviction  is  reinforce 
the  National  Cenier  for  EdtiCi 
Statistics'  (NCES)  prediction  ( 
upswing  in  college  enrolimei 
the  year  2004  to  15.9  million 
dents,  which  will  be  a more  ra< 
and  ethnically  diverse  group. 

I HD's  older  working  stu( 
reflect  another  growing  naii 
trend.  The  NCES  repot ts  thi 
percent  of  all  l.S.  college  stu( 
arc  older  than  24.  Nearly  Iwo-t 
of  UHD  students  are  23  yea 
older. 

More  than  half  of  UHD  siu 
have  registered  pan  lime,  and 
of  them  attend  classes  on  day/ 
or  night-only  .schedules.  The  ui 
siiy  is  reaching  out  to  more 
more  siiidems-wiih  lelecou 
flc.xible  VCeekend  College  S( 
tiles,  and  off-campus  cours 
tw'o  new  suburban  campus  col 
ralive  locations. 

Begtin  in  1994.  enroll nu 
the  Weekend  College  has  incr 
hy  40  percent  to  nearly  1, 201 
dents.  Students  in  the  progran 
earn  two  bachelor  s degrees. 

Nationally.  58  percent  of 
college  students  are  woinf 
UHD,  a comparable  54  perC' 
.students  are  women. 

UTID  is  moving  in  severa 
directions  by  adopting  tin 
major  change  in  its  mission 
ment.  which  will  allow  the  ad 
of  selected  graduate  program 
the  first  new  campus  constr 


since  the  iini\c*rsity‘s  founding  as 
an  urban  universily  in  has 
added  traditional  and  high-tech nol- 
ogy  classrooms  as  well  as  much- 
needed  student  recreation  facili- 
ties. 

Late  last  yean  tiu*  Te.xas  Higher 
Kducation  Coordinating  hoard 
appro\ed  the  new  university  mis- 
sion statement  and  an  expansion  oi* 
the  university  s table  of  programs.  A 
legislative  bill  sponsored  by  Texas 
vSen.  Mario  Gallegos,  D-Houstop, 
;ind  a companion  House  Bill  spon- 
sored by  Texas  Rep.  Kevin  Bailey, 
also  D-Hou’^ton,  were  approved  this 
year  by  the  Texas  Legislature.  That 
legislation  paves  the  way  for  I'llD 
to  gnin  approval  from  the 
Coordinating  Board  on  Individual 
graduate  courses  and  programs. 

We  are  eager  to  develop  pro- 
grams in  certain  discipline  areas, 
and  our  provost,  Dr.  Molly  Woods, 
says  that  the  expanded  table  of  pro- 
grams creales  those  new  degree 
opjjortunities. 

We  now  have  the  option  of 


adding  bachelors  degrees  in 
Spimish  language  and  literature,  in 
speech  communication,  in  biology; 
chemistry'  and  physics,  and  in  psy- 
chology. public  administration,  his- 
tory, political  science,  and  sociology*. 

Wliile  the  university’s  focus  will 
continue  to  be  on  undergraduate 
education,  the  addition  of  graduate 
courses  in  specialized  degree  pro- 
grams, such  as  criminal  justice,  will 
give  students  added  flexibility  as 
they  advance  in  their  educational 
journeys- 

Strong  coordination  and  linked 
cooperation  among  administration 
and  faculty  were  required  to  win 
both  Coordination  Board  and  Texas 
Legislature  approvals.  At  HHD, 
shared  governance  and  a team 
approach  to  shared  goals  has 
worked  well. 

I'HD  Faculty  Senate  President 
Linda  G»atch,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  psychology,  described  this 
university  recently  as  a “unique 
experience*’  in  higher  education 
relations.  ..peaking  at  a Faculty- 


Staff  Convocation  here,  her 
remarks  included  these  kind 
words; 

“I  have  iearned-especially  after 
this  past  year,  as  I have  become 
more  involved  in  faculty  gover- 
nance issues  that  are  problematic 
around  the  country-that  what  we 
have  liere  is  fantastic. 

'I  don't  believe,  for  example, 
that  there  is  the  standard  chasm 
between  faculty  and  administration 
here.  They-like  wc^are  about  the 
multiple  purposes  of  this  university 
and  that  it  runs  well  and  fairly.  That 
is  not  a common  sentiment  in  uni- 
vers.Uies  around  the  country! 

“Here  at  TH-Dovviitown,  we 
have  one  of  the  most  diverse  stu- 
dent and  university  communities  in 
the  country-and  we  have  the 
unique  chance  to  live  and  work  in 
it,  and  sene  it  well.” 

In  a separate,  exciting  move  at 
I ’HI),  two  new  buildings  have  been 
opened,  the  three-level  Jesse  H. 
Jones  Student  Life  Center  and  five- 
level  Academic  Building,  The  new 


buildings  complement  the  original 
One  Main  Street  Building,  a reno- 
vated dow  ntown  office  building. 

Houston  Endowment  Inc,,  a 
civic  philanthropy,  fully  funded 
construction  and  maintenance 
costs  for  the  Student  Life  Center. 
The  Texas  Legislature  authorized 
the  use  of  $22.4  million  in  tuition 
revenue  bonds  for  the  academic 
building  in  1993. 

The  Cullen  Foundation,  another 
major  philanthropy,  donated  $1.5 
million  for  enhancements  to  the 
Academic  Building,  which  include 
an  auditorium,  la/ge  meeting 
rooms  and  lecture  halls,  and  34 
classrooms  and  study  areas.  The 
intangibles  include  stunning  views 
of  the  city’s  soaring  skyline. 

When  I look  at  our  downtowm 
university,  which  senes  one  of  the 
most  diverse  student  populations  of 
any  university  in  the  western  Hnited 
States,  with  a learning  environment 
geared  to  flexibiPty  and  conve- 
nience, I see  the  future  of  higher 
education. 
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f Hiiiinti  . 

BY  Gustavo  a.  mellander 

Vice  President  Al  Gore 
recently  unveiled  the 
Clinton  administrations 
Hispanic  Education  Action 
Plan  amid  considerable  fanfare  to  a 
group  of  Hispanic  luminaries  here 
in  Washington,  The  $600-million 
program  targets  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  are  Hispanic. 
Funding  that  is  specifically  desig- 
nated for  Hispanic  students  from 
pre-school  to  college  level  as  well 
as  for  the  needs  of  adults,  migrant 
workers,  and  those  trying  to  learn 
English  is  to  be  increased  as  well. 

Gore  followed  up  on  the  presi- 
dents State  of  the  L’nion  aJdress  In 
which  Clinton  restated  his  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  education  for 
all  Americans.  He  emphasized  the 
nations  ever-growing  Hispanic  pop- 
ulation and  how  to  best  serve  its 
educational  needs. 

Based  on  the  premise  that 
America  cannot  prosper  as  a nation 
unless  educational  opportunity  is 
afforded  all  children.  Gores  presen- 
tation had  a strong  pragmatic  tinge. 

Today,  about  14  percent  of  the 
school-age  population  is  Hispanic. 
By  2020,  the  propoi  lion  will  grow  to 
about  22  percent.  Hispanics  as  a 
group  rank  among  the  nations  most 
educationally  disadvantaged.  At  pre- 
sent they  comprise  only  8 percent  of 
the  nations  college  students. 

The  Clinton  admini.siration’s 
proposed  FT  '90  Budget  is  designed 
to  address  this  cducationid  dispari- 
ty, The  Shoo  million  dollars,  if 
approved  by  Congress,  are  to  be 
allocated  among  five  major  cate- 
gories in  a comprehensi\e  action 
plan.  The  plan  is  anchored  on  high 
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academic  standards  and  research - 
based,  wide-ranging  school  reform 
recommendations. 

Briefly  outlined,  the  plan  pro- 
vides: 

1.  Million  to 
Strengthen  Basic  Reading 
and  IVIath  Skills 

President  Clinton  proposes  to 
increase  funding  for  Title  l-the 
nations  large.st  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary program-by  5.3  percent. 
That  S393  million  increase  is  to  be 
targeted  to  meet  critical  math  and 
reading  needs  of  all  disadvantaged 
students.  32  percent  of  w hom  arc 
Latino.  ’ vStudents,  including  those 
with  limited  English  skills,  must  be 
held  to  challenging  academic  stan- 
dards, with  a firm  foundation  in 
reading  and  math,”  Gore  stated. 

IL  $66  Million  to  Train 
20,000  Teachers  to  Teach 
Students  English,  and  to 
Help  Adults  fi.eam  English 

A r percent  increase-$33  mil- 
lion-in ti  e federal  program  for 
children  with  limited  English  skills 
is  proposed  to  help  train  20.000 
teachers  over  the  next  five  years. 
Their  mission  would  be  to  teach 
English  more  effectively,  in  the  con- 
text of  higher  academic  standards. 

A 533  million  increase  in  adult 
education  funding  is  designed  to 
provide  more  parents  and  other 
adults  with  English  training. 

The  proposal  also  provides  for 
the  first  year  of  a five-year,  SIOO- 
million  effort  to  promote  model 
approaches  to  adult  English  as  a 
.Second  I.jinguage  (ESI.)  programs. 


III.  $30  Million  to 
Transform  Schools  mth 
High  Dropout  Rates 

Hispanics  have  one  of  the  high- 
est high  school  dropout  rates  of  any 
group  in  the  country.  In  some 
Hispanic  school  districts,  up  to  40 
percent  of  all  students  who  start  the 
first  grade  are  destined  never  to 
complete  high  school.  Clinton  is 
calling  for  a 25  percent  expansion 
of  a new  effort  to  reform  failing 
schools,  specifically  targeting 
schools  with  high  dropout  rates. 

This  increa  * will  allow  low- 
achieving  schools  to  receive  expert 
advice  and  targeted  suggestions  on 
how  to  adopt  research- based  models 
to  improve  teaching  .ind  learning. 

IV.  $69  Million  to  Prepare 
Disadvantaged  Youth  for 
Success  in  College 

The  federal  TRIO  programs 
fund  outreach  and  support  pro- 
grams to  help  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents prepare  for  and  successfully 
complete  college,  through  counsel- 
ing and  academic  assi:-  tance. 

One  of  the  programs-L’pward 
Bound,  which  helps  high  school 
students  with  academic  preptu’ation 
for  college-has  been  found  to  be 
especially  helpful  for  Hispanic 
youth.  Gore  announ'^cd  a SiO-mil- 
lion  (20  percent)  increase  in  fund- 
ing for  I'pAvard  Bound. 

All  other  TRIO  programs  would 
receive  a total  increase  of  513  niil- 
lion.  In  addition,  the  federal  pro- 
gram to  .sircngthen  colleges  with 
large  Latino  populations  is  slated 
for  a 51()  million-133  percent - 
Increase. 

<:  ( ) 


V.  $60  Million  to  Improve 
Education  Programs  for 
Migrant  Youth  and  Adults 

Migrant  families  continue  to 
face  particularly  difficult  obstacles 
to  securing  the  education  and 
training  they  need  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living.  Clinton  is  there- 
fore seeking  a significant  increase 
in  several  migrant  programs. 

A 16  percent  increase-S50  mil- 
lion-is  sought  for  the  Migrant 
Education  Program.  Funding  for  the 
popular  High  School  Equivalency 
Program  (HEP)  will  increase  by  31 
percent,  a dollar  addition  of  $2.4 
million. 

The  College  Assistance  ^Migrant 
Program  (CAMP)  would  increase 
by  138  percent,  or  $2.9  million.  A 
Migrant  Youth  Job  Training 
Demonstration  program  would  be 
established  with  a new  $5  million. 

“Americas  future  prosperity 
depends  on  our  ability  to  provide  a 
sound  education  to  all  of  our  chil- 
dren,” said  Gore.  “The  presidents 
Hispanic  Education  initiative  will 
offer  Latino  students  a better 
chance  to  develop  their  full  a^:ade- 
niic  potential  so  they  can  con- 
tribute the  full  force  of  their  talent 
to  tlie  success  of  America  in  the 
21st  century.” 

Gore  presented  Clintons  budget 
requests  with  conviction  and 
sketched  a s<.enario  that  could  ben- 
efit many  Hispanics.  Congress  and 
all  the  vested  interest  groups  are 
yet  to  be  heard  from. 

Dr.  Meilaudvr  f.v  a jjrofcssnr  at 
(icor^v  Mason  I niversity 


Talented  Minorities  as  Business  School  Faculty 


By  Ines  Alicea 


The  PhD  Project 
was  designed  to 
recruit 
Hispanic, 
African- 
American,  i^nd 
Native  American 
business 
executives  from 
the  corporate 
world  to 
d-^ctoral 
programs  and 
teaching 
positions  to 
diversify  the 
faculty  at 
business 
schools 
nationwide. 


Peter  Aranda  seemed  to 
have  it  ail.  He  moved 
quickly  through  the  ranks 
of  a major  entertainment 
company,  was  making  a good 
salary,  and  was  considered  a big 
success.  But  something  was  nag- 


ging him  now  and  then  for  years. 
He  wanted  to  further  his  education, 
“I  thought  off  tuid  on  about  get- 
ting a Ph.D.,”  said  Aranda,  p.  “You 
have  to  think  long  and  hard  about 
this  kind  of  decision." 

iTiough  he  had  a master  s degree 
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in  business  and  one  in  engineering, 
he  came  from  a long  line  of  profes- 
sors and  teachers  and  was  feeling 
the  call  to  service.  He  was  invited  to 
attend  a conference  sponsored  by  a 
relatively  new  organization  called 
The  PhD  Project,  and  the  conference 
changed  his  life.  He  decided  to  leave 
the  corporate  world  and  pursue  a 
Ph.D,  so  that  he  too  could  teach. 

“The  professors  and  other  Ph.D 
students  involved  with  the  PhD 
Project  provided  the  inspira»«on 
and  guidance  I needed  to  coni  nit 
to  the  idea  of  earning  a Ph.D,"  said 
Aranda,  a Hispanic  now  pursuing  a 
doLUuate  in  strategic  management 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York. 
‘T  felt  the  time  was  right.  It  feels 
wonderful  to  be  able  to  contribute 
by  giving  something  back  to  my 
community  and  to  greater  society." 

Launched  in  1994,  the  PhD 
Project  was  designed  to  recruit 
ispanic,  African-American,  and 
Native  American  business  execu- 
tives from  the  corporate  world  to 
doctoral  programs  and  later  to  fac- 
ulty positions  to  diversify  the  facul- 
ties of  business  schools  nationwide. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  draw  more 
minorities  to  corporate  America  by 
increa.- iig  the  number  of  minori- 
ties on  business  school  facultic.s. 
Research  shows  that  more  minority 
mentors  at  the  college  level  leads  to 
more  minority  students  consider- 
ing the  business  world  as  a viable 


option.  Program  organizers  say  that 
the  presence  of  minority  faculty 
also  helps  students  of  color  to  per- 
sist in  college. 

Bill  Uidlaw.  executive  vice  pres- 
ident for  the  .Association  for 
Management  Education  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  PliD 
Project,  said  that  a diverse  faculty 
can  also  help  make  business 
schools  a friendlier  environment 
for  minority  students  because 
minority  faculty  contribute  to  the 
leaching  materials,  case  studies, 
and  research  conducted. 

"When  we  began  the  PhD 
Project  in  1994,  many  people 
looked  at  the  nearly  all-white  facul- 
ties at  most  business  schools  and 


questioned  whether  large  numbers 
of  minorities  had  interest  in 
becoming  business  school  profes- 
sors,” said  Bernard].  Milano,  direc- 
tor of  the  PhD  Project  and  execu- 
tive director  of  the  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick  Foundation,  which  co- 
sponsors the  project  with  the 
Graduate  Management  Admission 
Council. 

In  1996,  16  Hispanics  and  22 
African  Americans  served  as  faculty 
members  at  business  schools 
nationwide,  Hispanics  comprise 
only  2.6  percent  of  all  business 
doctoral  students,  and  minorities 
overall  comprise  only  4.8  percent 
of  business  faculty,  according  to 
project  organizers. 


“When  we  began,. ..many  people 
looked  at  the  nearly  all-white 
faculties  at  most  business  schools 
and  questioned  whether  large 
numbers  of  minorities  had  interest 
in  becoming  business  school 
professors.” 

Bernard  j.  miuno, 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PhD  PROJECT  AND  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK  FOUNDATIO'. 


"Diverse  faculty  will  much  bet- 
ter prepare  all  students  to  work  in 
diverse  work  environments." 
Milano  added. 

Once  the  program  was 
launched,  Milano  said  they  discov- 
ered that  minority  students  were 
indeed  interested.  But  the  key  to 
the  programs  success,  said  Milano, 
is  to  focus  outreach  efforts  on  the 
nations  brightest  and  most  talented 
minority  professionals  working  at 
corporations  and  then  to  provide  a 
central  location-an  annual  confer- 
ence-wliere  they  can  meet  with 
Ph.D.  .students  and  school  officials 
to  learn  more  about  what  it  takes  to 
pursue  and  complete  the  degree.  At 
the  conference,  potential  students 
learn  about  the  enrollment  process, 
available  funds,  and  curriculum 
possibilities  at  the  "S  or  so  colleges 
and  universities  offering  doctorates 
in  business. 

"This  works  because  there  is  a 
felt  need  and  we  found  a way  to 
link  the  need  with  programs  that 
have  resource.s  to  meet  that  need." 
said  Laidlaw.  speaking  of  the 
pr(»cess  of  getting  potential  stu- 
dents and  universities  together. 

The  PhD  Project  distributes 
applications  to  potential  minority 
doctoral  candidates  and  .screens  all 
applicants.  About  one-third  of  the 


applicants  are  invited  to  attend  the 
yearly  conference.  The  message  for 
the  conference  attendees  is 
dear-careers  in  academia  are 
viable,  challenging,  rewarding-and 
a great  opportunity  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
future  executives  and  business 
leaders.  Progiam  organizers  stress 
to  interested  students  that  a career 
in  teaching  can  be  family-friendly. 

"If  family  is  something  you 
value,  you  can  manage  your  life  so 
you  can  spend  quality  time  with 
them,"  said  Laidlaw. 

Another  message  that  they 
impart  to  prospective  students  is 
that  a Ph.D.  doesn’t  always  cost 
money.  Typically  tuition  is  waived, 
and  doctoral  students  earn 
stipends  for  research  or  teaching 
work.  In  addition,  business  school 
professors  are  surprisingly  well- 
paid-earning  as  much  as  $100,000 
per  year,  he  said. 

In  the  PhD  Project’s  first  two 
years,  an  average  116  minority  stu- 
dents entered  doctoral  programs  in 
business,  a 32  percent  increase 
over  the  year  before.  The  project’s 
first  graduating  class  will  be  in 
June  1099. 

The  program  has  successfully 
increased  the  numbers  of  students 
pursuing  Ph.D.s  because  the  sui- 


dents  arc  interested,  the  corpora- 
tions are  supportive  of  the  pro- 
gram, even  though  they  know  they 
will  lose  some  employees  in  the 
short  run,  and  because  the  univer- 
sities have  been  enthusiastic  part- 
ners in  the  organizations  work, 
said  Milano. 

“It's  a tremendous  three-sided 
partnership,"  said  Milano. 

Milano  cited  three  major  rea- 
sons why  students  decide  to  leave 
their  corporate  careers  for  teach- 
ing. Many  of  the  students  involved 
in  the  PhD  Project  are  the  first  in 
their  family  to  attend  coliege-they 
recall  key  people  in  their  academic 
careers  who  were  influential,  and 
they  would  like  to  give  something 
back  to  society,  he  said.  Secondly, 
tl’  ‘ students  enjoy  the  flexibility 
that  an  academic  career  cjm  offer, 
additional  time  for  famil  js,  per- 
haps. Lastly,  academic  careers  can 
often  offer  more  stability  than  jobs 
in  the  corporate  world,  where 
mergers  and  liquidation  are  not 
uncommon,  he  said. 

Aranda  said  that  the  flexibility 
attracted  him,  the  idea  of  having 
more  time  to  spend  with  his  two 
children.  Formerly  a vice  president 
of  operations  of  the  entertainment 
and  communications  giant  MC\,  he 


moved  his  family  to  New  York  City 
from  northern  California  after 
receiving  a full  fellow'ship  from 
Columbia  University.  He  is  focusing 
his  research  on  business  strategy. 

"This  is  a career  where  you  can 
give  something  to  the  community  at 
large,"  Aranda  said.  "That's  a 
rewarding  thing."  He  noted  that 
thpre  aren’t  many  careers  where 
you  can  have  that  reward  and  at  the 
same  time  be  well  compensated 
financially. 

In  his  first  year.  Aranda,  a native 
of  Southern  California,  qualified 
both  semesters  for  the  Dean's 
Honor  List.  Recenth  he  has  teamed 
up  with  Professor  Don  Hanibrick, 
chairman  of  the  management 
department  at  Columbia,  lu 
research  corporate  t(  nures  of  high- 
level  executives.  Aranda  said  that  he 
feels  fortunate  to  work  so  closely 
with  such  a respected  member  of 
the  academic  community. 

Aranda  plans  on  ai[ . fiding  next 
year's  PhD  Project  conference  to 
reach  out  to  more  people  to  get 
them  excited  about  earning  a Ph.D. 
in  business  and  becoming  a role 
model."  The  future  professor  ca*d- 
its  positive  role  models  for  inspir- 
ing much  of  his  success  and 
applauds  the  PhD  PiOjcct  organiz- 


ers for  their  efforts. 

Aranda  said  that  he  feels  his 
presence  in  the  classroom  is  not 
only  important  for  minority  stu- 
dents but  for  the  majority  popula- 
tion of  students  as  well. 

"'W'hen  you  have  minority  facul- 
ty members,  it  gives  the  majority 
population  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
act with  persons  of  color,  which 
they  might  not  have  done  previous- 
ly," said  Aranda,  who  also  works  as 
a consultiuit  while  he  studies. 

Milano  said  that  the  doctoral 
students  have  virtually  an  immedi- 
ate impact  on  the  campus  where 
they  pursue  their  .studies. 

"Doctoral  students  frequently 
become  teaching  assistants  by  the 
second  year  of  the  program,"  said 
Milano.  "Diversifying  the  front  of 
the  classroom  has  already  begun. 
That  can’t  happen  fast  enough  for 
corporate  America,  which  needs 
talented  minorities  to  meet  the 
demmids  of  today’s  and  tomorrow  *.s 
marketplace,  and  also  to  have  all 
future  :orporate  employees  betler 
prepared  to  perform  well  in  a mul- 
ticuluiral  work  emironment." 

But  Miiano  said  that  program 
participants  still  face  several  chal- 
lenges. One  is  to  be  sure  that  their 
families  support  their  deci.sion  to 
pursue  a Ph.D,  This  is  especially 
important  frT  those  who  arc  mar- 
ried. Another  is  to  be  sure  that  theii 
financial  lives  arc  in  order 
because,  as  .students,  their  incomes 
arc  likely  to  decrease  somewhat. 

"Once  you  have  students  in  a 
doctoral  program,  you  can't 
declare  a victory  because  the 
dropout  rate  ranges  from  2S  to 
percent,"  said  Milano. 

But  Laidlaw  said  tliat  once  the 
.students  complete  the  program, 
they  can  expect  a successful  job 
hunt  as  ail  of  the  busine.ss  schools 
■‘are  in  the  market  for  minority 
iKisiness  faculty." 

"If  \ou  look  al  the  individuals." 
he  said  of  the  enrollees.  "there  is  a 
tremendous  sense  of  hope  that  \ve 


“This  is  a career  where  you  can  give 
something  to  the  community  at 
large.” 

Peter  Aranda,  doctoral  candidate 


CcUi  make  a difference.’" 

Other  sponsors  of  the  PhD  Projecn 
include  Citibank,  Texaco,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Abbott  Laboratories,  F^nie 
Mae  Foundation.  General  Mills 
Foundation,  James  S.  Kemper 
Foundation,  Vi'estinghouse  Foundation, 
and  Chnsler  Corporation  Fund. 


Growing  Hispanic  Market  Spurs  Oppcwtunity 

By  bill  DUGGAN 


The  as. 
Hispanic 
population  is 
more  than  30 
million  strong. 
It  is  increasing 
at  five  times 
the  rate  of  the 
general 
population 
and  is  now  the 
5th  largest 
Hispanic 
market  in  the 
tvorld. 


Advertising',  a noun... the 
action  of  calling  some- 
thing to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  especially  by 
paid  announcements. 

Propaganda’,  the  Spaiiisli  word 
for  advertising. 


And  a.s  the  Hispanic  populaiicti 
experiences  dramatic  growth  here 
in  ihe  T.S,,  propaganda  directed 
specifically  to  Hisr-anjcs 
shown  dramatic  g/owth. 

Advertisers  have  always  targeted 
youth-growing  segments  of  the 


population  and  segments  with 
money.  The  Hispanic  market  has  ail 
these  characteristics. 

The  r.S.  Hispanic  population  is 
more  than  30  million  strong.  It  is 
increasing  at  five  limes  the  rate  of 
the  general  population  and  it  is 


Mar  'bc*:  I’ad  n 


Surprisingly,  experienced 
Hispanic  ad  professionals  are 
in  short  supply,  according  to 
Lamherto  Cruz,  Managing 
Partner  at  POVA.  “We  will  rely 
more  on  new  graduates  than 
ever  before,”  says  Cruz. 


now  the  5th  largest  Hispanic  mar- 
ket in  the  world.  And  the  U.S. 
Hispanic  market  is  youthful,  with  a 
median  age  of  27  compared  with 
the  37-year-old  median  age  of  while 
Americans.  According  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Hispanic  shtire 
of  U.S.  spending  was  estimated  to 
be  about  $350  billion  in  1997.  The 
advertising  world  has  taken  notice. 

There  are  more  ad  agencies 
specializing  in  the  Hispanic  mar- 
ket, more  Hispanic  media  outlets, 
and  more  money  being  spent  on 
advertising  to  the  Hispanic  market 
than  ever  before.  And  more  young 
Hispanics  are  making  advertising 
their  career  choice. 

Hispanic  Business  estimated 
advertising  expenditures  in  the 
Hispanic  market  at  $1.4  billion  in 
lOO"^,  up  more  than  30  percent  from 
just  two  years  prior.  The  leading 


spender  was  package  goods  giant 
Procter  & (iamble. 

The  Hispanic  ad  agency  FOVA 
handles  much  of  the  P&G  business 
directed  to  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty, including  brands  such  as  Downy, 
Cover  Girl,  Head  & Shoulders,  Oil  of 
Olay,  and  Pantene.  Maribel  Padin,  a 
Puerto  Rican  by  background,  is  in 
the  creative  department  at  FOVa 
and  has  worked  on  virtually  all 
their  P&G  brands  during  her  three 
years  at  the  agency'. 

Padin‘s  background  has  made 
her  well  suited  to  a career  in  adver- 
tising. She  has  a B.A.  in  communi- 
cations from  the  University  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  San  Juan  where  she 
specialized  in  film,  TV,  and  radio. 
As  an  assistant  producer  at  FOVA, 
Padin  works  on  broadcast  and 
print  projects.  “We  make  it  happen  * 
is  the  way  she  describes  the  job  of 


the  producer. 

For  TV,  a producer  helps  bring 
an  idea  to  life,  taking  it  from  a sto- 
ryboard to  a finished  spot.  Or  a 
producer  could  lake  a commercial 
or  print  ad  initially  developed  for 
the  general  market  and  adapt  it  to 
the  Hispanic  market,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Pantene  ad  shown  here. 
Padin  describes  that  process  as 
being  “’like  a puzzle’’  because  vari- 
ous elements  such  as  copy,  art- 
work, logos,  and  package  shots 
might  need  to  be  reconfigured  for 
the  Hispanic  adaptation,  especially 
since  Spanish  language  copy  usual- 
ly runs  longer. 

Another  interesting  project  that 
Padin  worked  on  was  Starburst,  for 
client  M&M  Mars.  Here,  FOVA  devel- 
oped a TV’  commercial  specifically 
for  the  Hispanic  market.  The 
process  was  a bit  unusual.  The 
agency  actually  asked  Hispanic 
high  school  students  to  come  up 
with  their  own  concepts  for  a 
Starburst  TV  commercial.  Working 
through  local  Boards  of  Fducation 
in  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  and  New 
York,  FOVA  was  put  in  touch  with 
Hispanic  liigh  school  students.  They 
briefed  the  students  on  the  brand’s 


background  and  the  specific  cam- 
paign objectives,  as  they  would 
tbeir  own  creative  staff.  Students 
then  worked  in  teams  of  two  to 
develop  advertising  ideas.  The 
response  was  so  good  that  two  win- 
ning teams  were  chosen,  both  from 
Los  Angeles. 

And  both  winning  ideas  were 
made  into  actual  Starburst  com- 
mercials for  the  Hispanic  market. 
Each  winning  team  member 
received  a $10,000  scholarship  for 
college.  And  five  runner-up  teams 
received  a $2,500  college  scholar- 
ship for  each  team  member.  More 
importantly,  according  to  Padin, 
“the  project  provided  all  the  partic- 
ipating students  with  inspiration 
and  perspective  on  what  a career  in 
advertising  is  all  about.’’ 

Another  young  Hispanic  profes- 
sional who  has  chosen  advertising 
as  a career  is  Sandra  Alfaro.  Alfaro 
is  a first-generation  Peruvian 
American-the  first  member  of  her 
family  to  be  born  in  the  United 
States.  Alfaro  attended  American 
Uni\  rsity.  where  she  double 
majored  in  international  business 
and  marketing.  Her  desire  for  a 
career  that  combines  marketing 


with  her  Hispanic  culture  lead 
Alfaro  to  a position  with  Conill,  the 
Hispanic  subsidiary  of  advertising 
giant  Saatchi  & Saatchi.  Last  year 
she  joined  Vidal,  Reynardus  & 
Moya,  a leading  independent 
agency  that  specializes  in  the 
Hispanic  market. 

As  an  account  manager,  Alfaro 
is  the  ad  agency  generalist.  She  is 
the  key  liaison  with  her  clients  and 
coordinates  the  work  of  the  various 
ad  agency  departments.  “First  and 
foremost,  my  job  is  to  build  healthy 
clienL/agency  relationships  and 
instill  a trust  in  my  clients  that  we 
are  the  Hispanic  market  experts,” 
she  says. 

Alfaro’s  current  clients  include 
Schering-Plough  (Dr.  Scholl’s  and 
Lotrimin),  McDonald’s  for  the  tri- 
state region  (New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Connecticut),  and  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council. 
Schering-Plough  is  embarking  on 
its  first-ever  Hispanic  communica- 
tions programs  for  Dr.  Scholl’s  and 
Lotrimin.  Therefore,  advertising 
must  not  only  introduce  these 
brands  to  the  Hispanic  market  but 
also  educate  consumers  on  the 
products  themselves. 

McDonald's  is  a highly  active 
account  for  Vida.  Reynadus  & 


Moya.  And  according  to  Alfaro, 
“McDonald’s’  advertising  for  th( 
Hispanic  market  is  completely  dif- 
ferent than  the  advertising  for  the 
general  market.”  Hispanic  advertis- 
ing for  McDonald's,  for  example. 


Sandra  Alfaro 

would  typically  show  families  eat- 
ing together  while  advertising  for 
the  general  market  might  show'  a 
single  person  having  a quickie 
meal.  The  difference  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Hispanic  families  eat 
together  and  spend  more  time 
together  than  do  their  general  mar- 
ket counterparts. 

Vidal’s  advertising  for  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council 
uses  the  familiar  character  McGniff, 
known  in  Spanish  as  £/  Perro 
Guardian.  While  crime  w'as  \iewed 
as  a serious  problem  by  the 
Hispanic  community,  there  was  an 
overall  lack  of  crime  prevention 
awareness.  The  challenge  was  to 
persuade  the  Hispanic  viewer  that  it 
is  possible  to  prevent  crime  and  also 
that  taking  action  agjiinst  crime  is  a 
highly  desirable  social  action. 

Since  the  general  market  tagline 
of  “Take  a Bite  out  of  Crime”  loses 
its  meaning  when  translated  into 
Spanish,  Alfaro  and  her  team  came 
up  with  the  new  tagline  of  “6W£7Z;’ 
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a La  Lticha  Contra  el  Crimen" 
(UNTTE  in  the  Fight  Against  Crime). 
A billboard  from  the  highly  suc- 
cessful campaign  is  show  n here. 

As  the  number  of  Hispanic 
advertising  agencies  grows,  several 
organizations  have  arisen  to  help 
give  these  agencies  the  best  chance 
for  success.  Last  October  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  (A;\AA)  announced  the 
formation  of  a new  committee  ded- 
icated to  its  member  agencies  spe- 
cializing in  the  Hispanic  market. 
The  committee  w'as  established  in 
recognition  of  the  growing  U.S. 
Hispanic  population,  its  impact  on 
American  consumerism,  and  the 
increasing  presence  of  targeted 
Hispanic  advertising  in  the  indus- 
try. Its  primary  mission  is  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the 
Hispanic  advertising  agency  busi- 
ness by  communicating  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  market  to  mass  audi- 
ences. and  to  provide  Information 
and  support  to  AA.M  members. 


The  Association  of  Hispanic 
Advertising  Agencies  was  formed  in 
19%.  Its  number  one  god  is  to 
increase  the  amount-of  money 
marketers  spend  to  advertise  to  the 
Hispanic  market.  A public  awareness 
campaign  is  targeting  CEOs  and 
pr^idents  as  well  as  the  media  to 
direct  attention  to  member  agencies. 


A separate  organization,  the 
Association  of  Hispanic  Advertising 
Agencies,  was  formed  in  1996.  Its 
number  one  goal  is  to  increase  die 
amount  of  money  marketers  spend 
to  advertise  to  the  Hispanic  market. 
A public  awareness  campaign, 
planned  for  launch  this  quarter,  is 
targeting  CEOs  and  presidents  as 
w^ell  as  the  media  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  member  agencies,  which 
include  many  of  the  top  Hispanic 
shops  in  the  country. 

As  Hispanic  ad  spending  has 
increased,  the  number  of  media 
outlets  for  Hispanic  advertising  has 
also  grown  tremendously. 

The  number  of  Hispanic  radio 
stations  in  the  US.  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  10  years  to 
about  450.  And  there  has  been  no 
shortage  of  new  Hispanic  print 
opportunities.  People  en  Espahol 
combines  original  articles  in 
Spanish  and  Spanish  translations 
from  People's  regular  English-lan- 
guage edition  and  has  recently 
increased  its  publishing  frequency 
to  monthly.  Laiim  magazine,  a new 
magazine  for  women,  is  unique 
because  it  is  bilingual-all  articles 
are  written  in  English  and  Spanish. 

In  tv;  there  has  been  grow  th  in 
the  cable  and  local  market  seg- 
ments, but  Univision  continues  to 


be  the  most  watched  Hispiinic  net- 
work, commanding  80  percent  of 
total  Hispanic  viewership. 

Besides  using  media  properly, 
the  savwy  marketer  must  also  be 
aware  of  the  nuances  that  allow 
advertising  directed  to  the  Hispanic 
market  to  succeed.  First  and  fore- 
most is  the  finding  that  Spanish  is 
more  effective  than  English. 
According  to  the  Journal  of 
Advertising  Research,  Hispanics  are 
more  likely  to  respond  to  advertis- 
ing when  information  is  provided  in 
Spanish.  The  increased  persuasive- 
ness holds  even  if  the  Hispanic  is 
fluent  in  English.  "If  you  want  to 
talk  to  my  heart,  talk  to  me  in 
Spanish”  is  the  prevailing  axiom. 

However,  effective  advertising 
goes  beyond  simply  presenting  the 
ad  in  Spanish.  Advertising  must  not 
only  speak  to  Hispanics  in  their 
own  language  but  also  communi- 
cate with  them  in  a way  consistent 
with  their  Hispanic  lifestyles,  like 
the  McDonald's  advertising  that 
emphasizes  the  family. 

Market  researchers  say  that 
Hispanic  consumers  reward  com- 
panies with  unprecedented  brand 
loyalty.  And  Hispanic  consumers 
are  willing  to  spend  more  on  pre- 
mium brands  than  are  consumers 
overall. 


It  is  clear  that  the  Hispanic 
advertising  business  is  growing 
rapidly,  opening  up  increased 
career  opportunities.  Surprisingly, 
experienced  Hispanic  ad  profes- 
sionals are  in  short  supply,  accord- 
ing to  Lamberto  Cruz,  Managing 
Partner  at  FOVA.  "We  will  rely  more 
on  new  graduates  than  ever 
before,”  says  Cruz. 

Most  agencies  want  to  staff  up 
with  candidates  whose  back- 
grounds are  varied.  While  market- 
ing and  communications  degrees 
are  typical  entry  points  into  adver- 
tising, liberal  arts-including  the 
humanities  and  psychology-as  well 
as  art  and  design  are  some  of  the 
other  educational  backgrounds 
that  can  lead  to  a career  in  adver- 
tising. And,  of  course,  Hispanic 
agencies  require  fluency  in  Spanish 
as  well  as  English. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Look 
for  increased  activity  in  Hispanic 
advertising  by  marketers  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  young 
Hispanics  who  enter  this  c.xciting 
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Bill  Duggan  is  a group  manage- 
meut  supervisor,  a vice  president  at 
Grey  Advertising,  as  well  as  an  assis^ 
taut  adjunct  professor  of  marketing  at 
Sew  York  L'niversity. 


According  to 
the  Journal  of 
Advertising 
Research, 
Hispanics  are 
more  likely  to 
respond  to  , 
advertising 
when 

information  is 
provided  in 
Spanish.  “If 
you  want  to 
talk  to  my 
heart,  talk  to 
me  in  Spanish" 
is  the 
prevailing 
axiom. 


National  Hispanic  Corporate  Council 


By  Adalyn  Hixson 


NHC€  is  a 
nonprofit 
network  of 
Fortune  1000 
companies, 
formed  in  1985 
by  a dozen 
Fortune  500 
executives  who 
"'saw  an  urgent 
need  to  develop 
a Hispanic 
mar^t 
information 
network  among 
major  V.  S. 
companies’' 
Founding 
members 
include  Allstate 
Insurance, 
AT&T,  Anheuser- 
Busch,  Circle  K, 
Coca-Cola, 
Gannett,J.C. 
Penney, 
McDonald’s, 
Miller  Brewing, 
and  Tosco 
Marketing. 


currcnl  pur- 
chasing power 
of  the  29.3  rnil- 
lion  Hispanics 
in  the  United  Slates  is  $356  billion. 
That  figure  is  expected  to  be  $965 
billion  by  the  year  2010. 

The  Hispanic  population  in  the 
U.  S„  now  at  11  percent  of  the  total, 
is  growing  nearly  five  times  faster 
than  the  general  populauon. 

The  Hispanic  median  age  is  26 
con, pared  to  33  for  non-Hispanics. 

Hispanics  have  larger  house- 
holds, 3-4  members  versus  2.5  for 
non-Hispanics. 

Sixty-upe  percent  of  Hispanics 
live  in  California. Texas,  and  Florida. 


The  Hispanic  market 
in  the  U.  S.  is  comprised 
of  five  major  groups: 

Mexicans,  61  per- 
cent; Central  and 
South  Americas,  II 
percent;  Puerto 
Ricans,  12  percent; 

Cubans,  5 percent; 
and  all  others,  11 
percent. 

So  says  McGraw 
Hills  95  Hispanic 
Consumer  Market  Report, 
based  on  1990  census  data  and 
quoted  in  a brochure  of  the 
National  Hispanic  Corporate 
Council,  an  organization  that  arose 
precisely  because 
of  the  huge  mar- 
keting potential 
of  the  growing 
Hispanic  popula- 
tion. 

NHCC  is  a 
nonprofit  net- 
work of  Fortune 
1000  companies, 
formed  in  1985 
by  a dozen 
Fortune  500 
executives  who 
“saw  an  urgent 
need  to  develop  a 
Hispanic  market 
information  net- 
work among 
major  U.  S.  com- 
panies." Founding 
members  include 
Allstate 
Insurance,  AT&T, 
Anheuser-Busch, 
Circle  K,  Coca- 


Cola, 
Gannerc  J.C. 
Penney.  McDonald’s,  Miller 
Bre\\ing,  and  Tosco  Marketing.  One 
of  them,  Coca-Cola,  was  recently 
named  one  of  the  ten  most  highly 
respected  companies  in  the  United 
States,  based  on  an  extensive 
Fortune  magazine  poll. 

“A  crucial  function  of  NHCC," 
says  an  NHCC  brochure,  "is  to  assist 
member  corporations  in  their 
efforts  to  focus  on  this  vast  and 
fast-moving  market." 

Most  NHCC  member  corpora- 
tions-from  Aetna  to  Whirlpool-have 
names  as  familiar  as  Mom's  apple 
pie.  NHCC  aims  to  see  that 
Hispanic  businessmen  and  busi- 
nesswomen get  a piece  of  that  pie. 

The  equal-access-to-the-pie 
mission  is  one  of  two  spelled  out  in 
the  organiziition’s  official  literature. 
They  are:  1)  to  serve  member 
Fortune  1000  companies  and  their 
representatives  as  a principal 
resource  for  information,  expertise, 
and  counsel  on  selected  Hispanic 
issues  affecting  corporate  objec- 
tives, and  2)  to  advocate  for 


Mat  1 in  Marline; 


**Based  on  what  Vve  se^n  and  whats 
out  there,  I think  a business 
degree-a  marketing  degree  or  any 
degree  of  that  kind-is  a very  useful 
degree,  whether  the  person  ends  up 
in  marketing  or  distribution  or 
sales.  As  you  know.  Latinos  are 
underrepresented  in  those  groups, 
and  a Iciness  degree  is  one  of  the 
more  competitive  undergraduate 
degrees  to  receive-particularly 
from  one  of  the  top  business 
schools.** 

MARTIN  MARTInEZ,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO, 

NATIONAL  Hispanic  corporate  council 


increased  employment,  leadership 
and  business  opportunities  for 
Hispanics  in  corporate  America. 

The  organization  has  a staff  of 
three-Presidenl  and  CEO  Martin 
Martinez,  Molly  Buchanan,  and 
Jennifer  Lafkas,  all  three  friendly 
and  helpful-and  taps  the  resources 
of  its  member  corporations  for 
operational  funds  and  at  times  for 
meeting  space.  Noting  that  NHCC 
membership  is  open  to  Fortune 
1000  companies,  HO  asks 
President  Martinez,  “What  exactly 
is  a Fortune  1000  company?” 

“One  of  the  companies  that 
makes  the  list  published  by 
Fortune  once  a year.”  he  says.  “The 
list  is  based  on  sales.  It’s  not  a cri- 
terion developed  by  our  organiza- 
tion.” About  80  percent  of  Fortune 
1000  firms  are  publicly  owned. 

“Were  looking  right  now  at  the 
possibility  of  having  different  levels 
of  membership,”  he  continues, “per- 
haps associate  memberships,  but 
we  haven’t  finalized  that  decision. 
We’ve  been  approached  by  various 
companies  that  aren’t  on  the 
Fortune  1000  list.  And  you  know, 
there  isn’t  a lot  of  difference 
between  a company  that  is  the 
thousandth  and  the  company  that’s 
a thousand  and  one.” 

HO  asks  Maru'nez,  too,  whether 
representatives  of  a company  not 
yet  that  large,  perhaps  a company 
considering  e.xpansion  into  a new 
area,  or  a business  that  is  still  a 
gleam  in  an  entrepreneur’s  eye, 
could  attend  an  NHCC  meeting,  and 
who  w'ould  be  the  contact. 

“If  people  want  to  attend  an 
activity,”  said  Martinez,  “they  can 
contact  our  office.  There  might  be 
some  charges.  We’re  working  right 
now'  on  a Web  site  and  hope  to  have 
it  in  place  by  late  spring.” 

NHCC  is  presentedly  based  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  but  Martinez 
confirms  that  a move  to 
Washington  is  being  di*.  u.ssed. 
“W'eTc  still  working  out  the 
details, “ he  says.  Martinez  himself 
gre^'r  up  in  southern  California,  in 


the  town  of  O.xnard,  about  560 
miles  northwest  of  LA.,  he  says.  He 
would  look  forward  to  a move  to 
Washington,  particularly  because  it 
is  home  to  so  many  organizations 
that  advocate  for  Hispanics. 

The  National  Hispanic 
Corporate  Council  holds  quarterly 
meetings  throughout  the  country, 
with  conferences  hosted  by  mem- 
ber companies.  “The  next  is  on 
Hispanic-owned  and  non-Ilispanic- 
owned  media,”  says  Martmez.’Tll 
fax  you  some  information  on  it.” 
There  will  be  two  meetings,  actual- 
ly-a  meeting  »ne  members  in 
Manhattan  anu  a meeting  of  the 
NHCC  Institute,  .NHCCI,  an  affiliated 
organization  offering  informational 
and  training  sessions,  in  White 
Plains,  just  outside  Manhattan. 

NCCIII,  explains  Martinez,  is  “the 
education  part”  of  what  he  calls 
NCHH’s  “multi-dimensional,  nuilli- 


phased  operation.”  HO  notes  that 
one  NCCHI  offering,  tilled  “$356 
Billion  Market,”  is  booked  for  sever- 
al locations.  “W'e  do  move  programs 
around  to  different  parts  of  the 
country-ihe  institutes,”  says 
Martinez. 

The  NHCC  conference  held  in 
Winston-Salem  last  August  had  an 
agenda  that  one  might  find  at  any 
meeting  of  a higher  education  insti- 
tution. Speakers  included  Nancy 
Leon  from  the  National  Hispana 
Leadership  Institute;  The  Honorable 
Daniel  McComas.  first  Hispanic  leg- 
islator in  the  North  Ciirolina  House 
of  Representatives;  and  The 
Honorable  Xavier  Becerra,  I'.S. 
Congress,  Chiiir  of  the  Congressional 
Hispanic  Caucus.  Workshops  offered 
three  tracks:  Latina  women,  inte- 
grating the  workforce,  and  develop- 
ing a diversity  plan. 

The  “guiding  principles"  of  the 


NHCCI  also  sound  as  lliough  they 
would  be  at  home  in  a higher  edu- 
cation diversity  plan:  “Satisfy  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  mem- 
bership. Promote  cross-cultural 
respect  and  understanding. 
Promote  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
Hispanic  cultures.  Present  fact- 
based  information  and  research. 
Support  Hispanic  success.  Expand 
our  expertise  on  the  global 
Hispanic  market." 

HO  talks  with  Maru'nez  about 
the  tokenism  of  years  past,  both  in 
the  corporate  arena  and  in  acade- 
mia, the  single  African-American  or 
Hispanic  or  w'oman  hired  and 
placed  in  a highly  visible  post. 
Mindful  of  both  the  predicted  popu- 
lation leaps  among  Hispanics  and 
the  dire  dropout  rate  among 
Hispanic  students,  HO  asks  Manmez 
whether  corporate  involvement  of 
Hispanics  at  leadership  levels,  an 
.NHCC  raison  d'etre,  could  have 
enough  of  a positive  impact  to  turn 
around  that  rate,  to  generate  a sea 
change.  His  response  is  immediate 
and  impassioned. 

“There  w'as  a CEO  forum  in  ’96 
[NHCC  sponsored)  where  they  dis- 
cussed education-w’hal  corporate 
America  needs  to  look  out  for,  how 
corporations  are  involved  in  differ- 
ent initiatives,  helping  bring  Latinos 
into  corporate  life  far  beyond  any 
tokenism. 

“I  think  companies  realize  that 
the  Latino  community  is  strong 
twofold.  As  the  next  generation  of 
employees,  they  are  critical  to  com- 
pany success.  And  then  there  is  the 
purchasing  pow’er  that  the  Latino 
community  brings  together. 

“The  more  they  are  made  part 
of  the  corporate  structure,  the  bet- 
ter they  are  able  to  purchase  those 
items  that  companies  want  to  sell. 
One  hand  washes  the  other.” 

Martinez  is  both  convinced  and 
convincing  as  he  speaks  about  the 
relationship  nf  corporale  self-inter- 
est to  the  betterment  of  conditions 
for  Hi.spanics.  “The  more  we  edu- 
cate . the  more  they  are  going  to 
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Both  NHCC  and  the  NHCC  Institute 
hold  meetings  throughout  the 
country.  The  next,  Xapturing  Your 
Share  of  a $356  Billion  Market,” 
takes  place  in  late  April  at  the  IBM 
Learning  Center  inArmonk,  NY. 


move  up  the  social  ladder,  the 
more  corporate  return  on  the 
investment.  For  any  company  that 
makes  the  investment  in  provid- 
ing support  for  Latinos,  or  any 
other  minority,  is  going  to  reap 
the  benefits.  Communities  look  at 
the  companies.  Communities  are 
brand  conscious. 

“Companies  sponsor  minori- 
ty activities  as  part  of  their 
strategic  planning,"  he  contin- 
ued, “part  of  their  marketing. 
Just  look  at  the  beverage  compa- 
nies. The  bottom  line?  The 
minority  acthities  help  the  orga- 
nization." 

HO  asked  Martinez  for  his 
view  of  job  prospects  for  Hispanic 
students  within  business  today. 

“Based  on  what  I've  seen  and 
what’s  out  there,  I think  a business 
degree~a  marketing  degree  or  any 
degree  of  that  kind-is  a ven’  useful 
degree,  whether  the  person  ends  up 
in  marketing  or  distribution  or 
sales.  As  you  know,  Latinos  are 
underrepresented  in  those  groups, 
and  a business  degree  is  one  of  the 
more  competitive  undergraduate 
degrees  to  receive-particularly  from 
one  of  the  top  business  schools.  My 
opinion  is  tiiat  business  would  be  a 
\ ery  good  field  to  go  into." 

HO  asks  him  about  his  own 
background,  his  preparation  for  the 
job  he  holds  as  CEO  of  the  nonprofit 
NHCC.  His  first  response  is  a chuck- 
le. “I  have  a degree  in  engineer- 
ing-mechanical engineering.  And  I 


worked  in  engineering-worked  in 
it  for  fifteen  years. 

“I  was  a design  engineer,  but 
basically  with  the  Society  of 
Hispanic  Professional  Engineers, 
an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
recruitment  and  advancement  of 
Latinos  within  the  field.  I was 
involved  with  them  us  a student 
during  my  engineering  education. 
And  when  1 came  out  [of  school],  I 
was  again  involved  with  the  profes- 
sional society.  They  w'ere  looking 
for  an  executive." 

Martinez  received  his  degree 
from  Cal  State-North  ridge,  where  he 
participated  in  a minority  recruit- 
ment program  that  brought  Afncan 
Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Native 
Americans  into  engineering.  As  he 
recalls,  Cal  State-Northridge  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  country  to 


have  such  a program.  He  credits 
both  the  recruitment  program  and 
the  Society  of  Hispanic  Professional 
Engineers  with  helping  him  persist 
in  and  graduate  from  college. 

But  his  career  as  an  engineer 
could  never  offer  what  he  is  finding 
in  his  nonprofit  work  with  NHCC, 
he  says.  “Basically  I enjoy  this  type 
of  interaction-with  individuals, 
with  corporations  and  businesses- 
ihat  you  wouldn’t  get  behind  a desk 
being  an  engineer.  Engineering  is  a 
highly  respected  degree,  and  one  of 
the  harder  undergraduate  courses 
of  study."  And  what,  then,  is  its 
application  to  his  nonprofit  work? 

“I  think  it  might  be  significant 
that  engineers  are  perceived  as 
thinking  very  logically.  They  use  a 
logical  methodology.  They  are  ratio- 
nal problem-solvers." 


“But  I got  involved  with  non- 
profit management  and  found  it  a 
very  exciting  field,  one  that  has 
allowed  me  to  do  many  things. 

“I  don’t  think  that  I would  ha  e 
been  able  to  meet  the  president  [of 
the  United  States]  or  to  meet  con- 
gressmen so  simply  and  easily  sit- 
ting behind  a desk.  At  least,  I don’t 
think  it  w'ould  have  happened  so 
quickly. 

“I’ve  been  able  to  travel  and  meet 
with  other  high-level  corporate  indi- 
viduals, to  be  involved  in  the  com- 
muniw,  to  be  part  of  things  that  help 
the  community-helping  students, 
fund-raising,  being  able  to  make  a 
difference  as  it  pertains  to  the  com- 
munity that  I love  to  work  for." 

HO  had  one  last  question  for 
Marlin  Martfnez-what  about  the 
original  dozen  executives  who 
dreamed  up  NHCC? 

“Nine  of  the  original  dozen 
companies  are  still  active-mem- 
bers since  1985.  And  the  diversity 
director  for  McDonald’s,  Olga 
Aros-she  is  still  actively  involved. 
Still  committed  to  her  community. 
Still  a board  member.” 


National  Hispanic  Corporate  Council 
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NHCC  INSTITUTE  ALUMNI 

The  Institute  alumni  continue  to  receive  additional  information  and  resources  to  further  lielp  them  capture  the 
lucrative  Hispanic  market.  Through  the  MICC  Home  Page  and  newsletter,  they  are  ale  to  exchange  top-of-mina, 
cutting-edge  marketing  strategies. 
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hwhai  is  one  of  the  largest  earnpus  pannerships  of  its  kind,  tiit 
I'niversiiy  of  Nehraska-Lineoln  (I  .\1,)  reeenti\  forged  ai 
alliance  with  Pepsi,  awarding  the  soft  drink  eompaiu  ai 
exclusive  coniruci  to  provide  its  hewTages  on  campus  I'ln 
university  \\ili  receive  Si  million  a year  for  12  \ears  in  exchange  lor  ilu 
sole  right  to  sell  Pej)si  Products  (which  iiuiiide  Mountain  IK  a.  a hr.nu 
very  popular  with  students,  l.ipion  Brisk  Iced  Tea.  and  All  Sport)  througl 
its  local  franchise  bottler,  the  l.inPepCo  I’artnersliip. 

The  money  will  be  used  for  scholarships,  enhanced  aeaihumi  and  ^tu 
dent  life  programs,  diversilv  coinmilmenls.  community  ser\ice.  and  oihe 
university  initiatives  IVjisi  will  donate  an  additional  SIOO.OOO  a \ear  In 
12  years  in  accordance  with  a eliaritable  agreement. 

Chancellor  James  Moesen  noting  that  ‘these  are  tinu‘s  wiien  we  mm 
strive  to  do  more  with  less,”  said  the  unnersitN  must  forge  partnerships  i 
the  private  sector  to  augment  state  support  The  P(‘psi  agreement,  he  sau 
“allows  us  to  make  .some  nced(“d  academic  and  student  ser\ice  enliann 
ments  without  going  back  to  the  ta\pa\iMs‘ 

I'nder  the  contract.  UnPepCo  will  own  ami  maintain  all  \eii(liiig  an 
fountain  equipment  on  campus  In  a separal-  agreement.  IVpsi  wi 
donate  ^^11  million  to  the  I'niversitN  of  Neliraska  roiindation  for  a qmm 
endowment  to  support  more  academu  and  student  j)rograms  lor  creaiiN 
iniliativi*s  like  ihi.s,  and  for  supporting  diveiMU  through  its  entire  lii^ior 
the  CniversitN  of  .Nehraska-l.ineoln  assumes  its  place  on  the  llispan 
Outlook  Honor  Roll 

Chancellor  Moeser  reminds  us  ih.u  fruni  its  inception,  the  I imersi 
of  Nebraska  lias  been  eommitled  to  di\ersil\  among  its  cmplmces  ami  i 
students.  “Ituleed.”  he  oliserves,  “the  \er\  charter  of  the  insiiiuiion  pr 
vulcs  for  the  education  and  admission  oi  wcmien.  and  states  that  no  pe 
son  shall  he  deprivetl  due  to  age.  sex.  coloi  oi  iiaiionalitv  That  was  a ra 
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icai  statement  for  1869,  and  it  sets  the  foundation  for  one  of  the  deep- 
est of  our  core  values:  the  opportunity  for  ail  to  achieve  and  succeed 
at  the  university. 

“At  Nebraska,  we  go  beyond  tolerance  of  diversity  to  a real  cele- 
bi'ation  of  the  differences  in  culture,  national  origin,  and  gender  that 
make  up  our  world. 

“Among  my  highest  goals  for  the  University  of  Nebraska,"  he  adds, 
“is  to  continue  this  historic  commitment  to  the  value  of  diversity  and 
to  open  more  opportunities  for  people  of  color  and  for  women." 

Nebraska  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1867.  The  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  stale  legislature 
just  two  years  later.  UNL  Is  the  state’s  land  grant  university  and  Us 
only  comprehensive  university. 

The  institution  awarded  its  first  undergraduate  degrees  in  IS^S 
and  Its  first  graduate  degrees  in  1886.  Ten  years  later,  it  became  the 
first  state  universit)'  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  formally  establish  a 
graduate  school.  Tlirough  its  three  missions  of  leaching,  research, 
and  service,  UNL  is  the  stales  intellectual  center,  recognized  by  the 
legislature  as  the  primary  research  and  doctoral  degree-granting 
institution  in  the  state. 

UNL  is  one  of  a select  group  of  research  universities  to  enjoy 
membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Universitie.s.  In  N09.  ii 
w^as  chosen  to  join  that  elite  group,  becoming  the  associations  18ih 
member.  Nebraska  is  also  one  of  onl\  86  research  univci'siiics  In  the 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSTminON: 

University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 

LOCATION; 
l4th  and  R Streets 
Lincoln,  Neb.  68588 
(402)  472-7211 

ESTABUSHED: 

1869 

ENROLLMENT: 

18,246  undergraduates 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

bachelor’s 
master’s 

doctorate  (and  professional  - law) 

ANNUAL  TUmON  & FEES: 

$78.50  per  credit  hour  - instate 
$213.50  per  credit  hour  - non-resident 
$494  annual  fees 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

1,239  full-time 

280  part-time 

SPECIAL  OR  NO'IABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 
Journabsm 

Mathematics  Education 
Sociology 

School  Psychology  (post  bacalaureate) 

Distance  master’s  in  both  Human  Resources 
and  Family  Science 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
http:/Avww.unl.edu 


nation  10  earn  ilie  ranking  of  Rc-.scarcli  I I'niversiiy  by  the  ('.arnegie 
Foundation. 

liNI.  is  home'  to  the  Division  of  ('.(mlinuing  Sliitlies  and  Nebraska 
Educational  Television,  hoili  naiional  leadei's  in  distance  conirminica- 
tion.  :ind  10  the  institute  of  Agrieulture  and  .Natural  Resources,  with 
research  and  eMcnsion  centers  ilirouglioiit  tlie  stale.  It  is  also  home 
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to  the  second  largest  university  press  in  the  country. 

Last  yeai,  Nebraska  moved  to  the  second  tier  in  U.S.  iS'ews  & 
World  Pepori's  11  ih  annual  “America’s  Best  Colleges”  issue,  further 
evidence  of  the  university’s  commitment  to  a rigorous  learning  envi- 
ronment and  its  standing  among  the  nalions’s  top  academic  institu- 
tions. The  magazine  ranked  UNL  among  the  top  50  national  universi- 
ties designated  “Best  Values‘'-schooIs  that  offer  a high-quality  educa- 
tion at  a reasonable  cost.  Nebraska  is  also  rated  an  outstanding  value 
in  higher  education  according  to  the  Guide  to  101  Best  \ulues  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities, 

UNL  has  produced  22  Rhodes  Scholars  and  counts  among  its 
growing  population  of  honors  students  no  fewer  than  -45  National 
Merit  Scholars  in  its  1997  firsi-year-studem  class. 

Its  1997  fall  enrollment  tallied  16,046  full-time  and  2,200  part- 
time  undergraduate  students.  The  graduate  program  added  an  addi- 
tional 4,581  for  a total  student  body  of  22,B27.  A university  spokesper- 
son reports  more  than  37  doctoral,  81  master’s,  and  159  bacliclors 
programs  as  well  as  a professional  law  school.  There  are  1,239  full- 
time faculty  members,  and  part-time  faculty  number  280.  Tlie  under- 
graduate class  includes  297  Hispanics,  373  African  Americans.  74 
Native  Americans,  and  692  Asian  Americans. 

The  Chancellor’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of  People  of  Color 
(CCSPC)  was  established  at  UNL  in  1987  to  address  the  multicultural 
climate  on  campus.  The  commission  recommended  a campus-ttidc 
recruitment  and  retention  plan,  diversity  training  programs  for  the 
entire  university  community,  and  development 
of  an  effective  nciw'ork  of  organizations  to 
address  specific  needs  of  the  campus  com- 
munity of  color.  Each  semester,  CCSPC  spon- 
sors forums  to  help  empower  people  of  color. 

Through  these  forums,  the  university  commu- 
nity can  converse  with  the  chancellor  and 
other  UNL  administrators,  addressing  the  con- 
cerns of  faculty,  students,  and  staff  of  color.  It 
is  a predominantly  while  campus,  where  feel- 
ings of  isolation  and  disempowerment  could 
impede  academic  and  professional  develop- 
ment. The  office  of  Multi-Cultural  Affairs 
offers  programs  and  services  that  also  focus 
on  (he  needs  of  minority  students  enrolled  at 
UNL. 

Chancellor  Moeser  reiterates,  “Diversity  is 
important  to  our  mission;  our  students  will 
be  shortchanged  if  we  fail  in  (his  area.”  He 
says  that  Nebraska's  students  must  experience 
a multitude  of  cultures  and  ideas  in  order  to 
compete  in  a global  world.  And  those  ideas 
and  cultures  can  be  learned  from  e.xposure  to 
faculty  and  other  students  whose  background 
and  cultures  differ  from  that  which  they  have 
experienced  previously. 

“Because  a majority  of  our  students  are 


Nebraskans”  Moeser  observes,  “often  their  experiences  with  eihn 
minorities  or  women  in  leadership  positions  have  been  limited.  B 
this  will  not  be  their  experience  upon  leaving  the  university  and  o 
students  must  be  prepared  for  the  wider  world  beyond  the  state’s  be 
ders.” 

Nebraska  offers  one  of  the  most  affordable,  high  quality  educ 
lions  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  lowest  total  costs  among  Big  1 
Big  10,  and  AAU  institutions.  In  addition,  60  percent  of  students 
UNL  receive  some  type  of  scholarship  or  financial  aid.  Nebrasi 
offers  a wide  range  of  scholarships  based  on  academic  acliievemei 
leadership  and  involvement,  and  specific  academic  interests  such 
engineering,  mathematics,  and  agricultural  science. 

Lost  year,  approximately  1,150  students  received  first-year-stude 
scholarships  worth  more  than  $2.8  million.  In  addition,  57  percent 
ail  applicants  to  Nebraska  received  need-based  financial  assisiun 
last  year. 

Tile  graduate  school  recently  announced  the  inception  of  Riclvj 
H.  Larson  Minority  Fellowships,  intended  to  help  academic  depa 
menis  recruit  minority  applicants  more  effectively.  Minority  sludei 
entering  either  doctoral  or  master's  programs  at  Nebraska  are  eli 
blc  for  awards  that  augment  assistaniship  offers  with  a $2,500  fcllc 
ship  automatically  renewable  for  a second  year,  given  saiisfacK 
progress  in  the  program.  .\l  this  time,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  numi 
ofsludenis  a department  may  nominate.  ./  ' 
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INROADS. 


Corporate  Internships 
Benefit  Thousands 


BY  Gustavo  MELLANotR 
AND  Nelly  Mellander 


IT  Align  SI  19(i3  non- 

B 'B^minorjiy  Princeton 

I 1 Cum 

Ji.  *.Mattended  the  famous 
March  cn  Washington.  Moved  by 
the  experience,  which  included  wit- 
ncssing  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr, 
deliver  his  memorable  “I  Have  A 
Dream"  speech,  he  began  to  pon- 
der how  he  might  help  minoritv 
vouth  achieve  the  Ameriaui  dream. 


Carr,  who  has  since  become  a 
priest,  quit  his  job  and  devised  a 
program  to  provide  young  minority 
men  and  women  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  succeed  in  corporate 
America.  He  called  his  project 
Inroads. 

Independent  research  indicates 
that  useful  role  models  and  perti- 
nent “real  world"  experiences  are 
kev  elements  in  whether  or  not  a 


Hispanic  succeeds  not  only  in  fin- 
ishing college  but  in  being  effective 
upon  graduation. 

Inroads  is  specifically  devoted 
to  providing  those  important  “real 
world’  experiences  for  Hispanics, 
African  Americans,  and  Native 
Americans.  It  has  accumulated  an 
enviable  tnick  record.  Hundreds  of 
its  graduates  serve  in  middle  man- 
agement positions.  Some  20  chief 
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financial  officers,  an  equal  number 
of  corporate  vice  presidents,  and 
more  than  30  company  presidents 
or  owners  are  also  among  their 
alumni. 

How  has  Inroads  managed  to 
niake  such  a mark  on  corporate 
America?  The  key  is  found  in  its 
training  progtams  for  management 
positions  whereby  Inroads  provides 
minority  students  with  internships 
in  business,  engineering,  and  sci- 
ence. The  concept  of  teaching 
minority  youth  how  to  succeed  in 
business  has  proved  veiw  appealing 
to  the  for-profit  sector,  and  many 
national  leaders  have  become 
enthusiastic  supporters.  One  factor 
in  its  acceptance  might  be  that 
companies  pay  a fee  for  a needed 
service  delivered  by  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  nin  like  a business. 

During  its  mission  to  develop 
and  place  talented  minority  youth, 
Inroads  has  grown  from  one  office, 
23  students,  and  P sponsoring 
companies  to  51  affiliates,  more 


INROADS  mieroj  undergo  1 8 hours  of  t'*ainino  before  being  interviewed  b>  corporate  sponsort,. 


Inroads  has  grown  from  one 
office,  25  students,  and  17 
sponsoring  companies  to  51 
affiliates,  more  than  6,500 
students,  and  a roster  of 
sponsors  that  includes  most  of 
the  Fortune  1000  companies. 
They  can  he  found  in  36  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mexico,  and  Canada. 


than  6,500  students,  and  a roster  of 
sponsors  that  includes  most  of  the 
Fortune  1000  companies.  They  can 
be  found  in  36  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Me.xico,  and  Canada. 

According  to  Inroads  President 
and  ('FO  Charles  I.  Story,  a former 
Fisk  Tniversity  administrator,  “one 
of  Inroads  most  outstanding  fea- 
tures is  that  it  offers  youngsters  an 
opportunity  to  experience  corpo- 
rate life  while  still  in  college.  The 
lessons  learned  are  invaluable.” 

Inroads'  college  internships  are 
pragmatic,  intense,  and  goal-orient- 
ed experiences.  They  combine  two 
to  fise  summers  of  paid  work  expe- 
rience at  a client  corporation  with 
year-round  academic  instruction, 
training,  and  coaching  from  staff 
advisors  and  corporate  \olimteers. 

As  proof  of  the  pudding,  Inroads 
in  1991  received  the  US.  Department 
of  labor  LIFT  Award  for  initiatives  to 
enhance  the  American  workforce. 
And  Princeton  Review  has  selected 
it  as  one  of  “America’s  Top  H) 
Interaships”  every  year  since  1994. 


Not  a Free  Ride 

Cor|)orate  partners  make  a 
three-part  commitment:  to  provide 
career-related  summer  work  expe- 
rience for  interns,  to  have  their 
experienced  staff  serve  as  mentors, 
and  to  provide  a series  of  goal- 
building and  career-enhancing 
experiences.  Corporate  partners 
pay  both  an  annual  spon.sor.ship  fee 
to  Inroads  and  the  intern's  .summer 
salary. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  ded- 
icated to  their  internships,  which 
have  been  described  as  tough  and 
demanding.  Long-term  commit- 
ments are  required  from  both 
interns  and  cooperating  corpora- 
tions. Participating  students  must 
comi)lete  their  job  assignments  to 
the  clients’  satisfaction.  They  must 
remain  in  good  academic  .standing 
and  participate  in  Inroads'  training 
and  coaching  programs.  President 
Story  cited  both  “persistence"  and 
“intestinal  fortitude"  as  extremely 
important  characteristics  sought 
among  candidates. 
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An  undiTlyinj»  sirenglli  of  this 
program  is  that  interns  are 
required  to  set  goals  for  their  edu- 
cation achievements,  their  social 
development,  their  career  aspira- 
tions, and  their  community  service. 
Progress  is  systematically  evaluat- 
ed, and  unsatisfactory'  performance 
in  any  area  can  lead  to  dismissal; 
some  20  percent  are  phased  out 
over  a four-year  time  frame. 

The  Program 

After  being  selected  for  the  “tal- 
ent pool  ” college-level  students 
undergo  18  hours  of  preliminary 
training  before  being  interviewed 
by  corporate  sponsors.  Once  select- 
ed, college  students  are  placed  in 
two-  to  five-year  internships,  which 
are  year-round  experiences. 

Interns  receive  early  exposure 
to  the  realities  of  the  business 
world  that  is  valuable  to  tb.em  in 
developing  their  career  interests. 
Networking  opportunities  as  well 
as  personal,  iire-professional,  and 
academic  support  are  provided 
throughout  their  college  years. 

Core  Competencies 

The  program  emphasizes  seven 
core  competencies  tied  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  corpo- 
rate world: 

•(A)nimiinieati()n-uiuierstan(l- 
ing  others,  writing  and  presentation 
skills,  listening  and  interpersonal 
strategies 

•ScIf-Managenieiit-self-knowl- 
edge,  ethics,  values,  integrity,  trust, 
the  ability  to  deal  with  ambiguity 
and  to  learn  quickly 

•Business  So j)liistical ion- 
exploring  relationships  between 
those  we  report  to.  our  peers,  and 
those  we  .supervise. 

•Academic  and  Technical 
Competency-academic  mastery  of 
e.ssential  elements  as  well  as  tech- 
nical and  work-related  .systems 

• Management  Skills-priorily 
setting,  organizing,  problem-solv- 
ing, planning,  orientation  to  action, 
intellectual  enhancement,  and  time 


management 

•Valuing  Diversity-exercises  to 
develop  greater  self-knowledge, 
empathy  and  respect  for  others,  tol- 
erance for  ambiguity,  multicultural 
|)crspectivc,  and  interpersonal 
.skills 

•Community  Involvement  and 
Ix’adership-slarting  with  empower- 
ing of  oneself  and  others  and  build- 
ing relationships;  understanding 


the  importance  of  corporate  citi- 
z.ens'  serving  communities  beyond 
their  companies. 

Hach  competency  has  specific 
measurable  objectives  that  enhance 
performance  and  readiness  for 
organiziitional  success.  The  leader- 
ship training  consists  of  work- 
shops. independent  study,  forums, 
and  inde|)endent  re.searcli. 

The  primary  objective  of  the 
leadershij)  training  is  to  increase 


;in  interns  ability  to  become  a Iiigh- 
performing  contributor  in  the 
workplace.  Interns  arc  trained  to 
become  .seif-directed  learners  who 
seek  and  apply  feedback  as  a 
means  of  personal  and  professional 
growth  throughout  their  Ciireers. 

In  an  age  of  greater  attention  to 
diversity,  this  program  In  itself  Is  an 
experience  in  diversity.  The  target- 
ed groups-llispunic,  African- 


American.  Asian,  and  Native 
American-are  diverse  among 
themselves  and  present  a phalanx 
of  diversity  to  their  host  corpora- 
tions. At  pre.sent  more  than  b,2()() 
college  interns  are  in  training 
nationwide. 

(li\en  their  exceptional  person- 
alized training,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a high  percent  of  interns 
receive  cm|)loyment  offers  from 
their  corporate  sponsors  shortly 
after  they  graduate  from 


collcgc-and  from  ilie  Inroads  pro- 
gram. Over  the  past  five  year, 
approximately  eight  of  10  graduates 
who  received  such  offers  accepted 
them. 

The  ",()()()  graduates  of  Inroads 
include  bank  presidents,  corporate 
vice  presidents,  deputy  commis- 
sioners, .senior  engineers,  lawyers, 
and  a number  of  thriving  entrepre- 
neurs. Nine  of  10  partners  recom- 
mend participation  to  other  com- 
panies, and  alumni  unanimously 
recommend  the  i)rogram  to  minor- 
ity youth. 

Because  so  many  Hispanics 
drop  out  of  high  school,  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  high 
school  students  are  dealt  with 
directly  in  one  component  of  the 
Inroads  program.  These  students 
undertake  rigorous  pre-college 
work  on  Saturdays  during  the  aca- 
demic year  and  weekdays  for  two 
to  six  weeks  during  the  summer. 
Currently  some  *"00  high  school 
students  are  receiving  intensive 
instrnction  in  mathematics,  .science, 
and  Hnglish  as  preparation  for  col- 
lege. Tliey  also  receive  directed 
career  counseling,  try  out  their 
developing  leadership  skills,  and 
become  acquainted  with  corporate 
America. 

Inroads  has  an  impressive  his- 
tory of  producing  successful  gradu- 
ates. It  Is  a i)rogram  that  works  and 
one  that  more  Hispanics  should 
exj)lore. 

For  more  information  contact: 
Director  of  Communications, 
Rosalind  H.  Barnes,  Inroads,  Inc., 
lt)0  Peachtree  ,St.,  Suite 
Atlanta,  (ia.  30.W.  Phone:  (4()4) 
S8()-*"3.i0. 

(iustdru  McIlaruJcr  and  Xellr 
Midlandcr  are  Jhi  ulty  members  at 
(jettrfie  Mason  {'nirersily. 


Given  their  exceptional 
personalized  training,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a high  percent 
of  interns  receive  employment 
offers  from  their  corporate 
sponsors  shortly  after  they 
graduate  from  college-and 
from  the  Inroads  program. 


With  Change  Comes  Misunderstanding 

BY  KIERRE  L.  DANIELS 


those 

unfamiliar  u ith 
the  Hispanic 
culture  and  its 
emphasis  on 
family  loyalty, 
modesty, 
tackiness,  and 
interdependence, 
such 

characteristics 
can  contrast  ivith 
the  code  of  the 
U.S.  workplace, 
one  that 
emphasizes 
directness,  job 
loyalty, 

aggressiveness, 
independence, 
and  individual 
initiative,  among 
other  things.” 

MARfA  MERCEDES- 
OLiVlERl,  EPA  OFFICE 
OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Hispanic  workplace  cul- 
tures must  be  understood 
and  respected,  says  I! PA 
official  Marfa  Mercedes- 
; Olivieri.  National  Hispanic 
; Program  Manager  of  the 
: Environmental  Protection  Agencys 
; Office  of  Civil  Rights.  >X’hile  the 
1 agency  has  been  successful  in 
recruiting  and  hiring  Hispanics. 
keeping  them  is  another  story. 
Most,  she  says,  lastetl  only  a year 
‘This  was  true  of  Latinos  work- 
ing for  the  EPA  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati."  she  says.”Some  people 
came  to  work,  and  within  a year. 


they  were  out  the  door.  Because 
they  held  back,  because  they 
weren't  aggressive  in  pursuing  all 
of  the  information,  they  withered 
and  died.  They  iust  left." 

MercedeS'Olivieri  spoke  recent- 
ly at  Clarkson  I'niversiiy  in 
Pot.sdam.  N.V.,  as  part  of  a program 
on  understanding  dhersily. 

“There  is  a clash...between  the 
Latino  culture  or  the  Hispanic  cul- 
ture and  the  culture  of  the  work- 
place," says  Mercedes-Olivieri.  “We 
are  different  in  the  way  we  speak. 
We  are  different  in  the  way  we 
relate  to  other  people.  W'e're  differ- 


ent in  the  kind  of  body  language 
that  we  use.  We  arc  different  in  the 
way  we  are  perceived  to  set  our 
priori  tie.s." 

Hisptinics  arc  the  fastest-grow- 
ing segment  of  the  I’.S.  population 
and,  as  the  nation  goes,  so  goes  the 
workplace.  The  latest  World  Series, 
between  (he  Cleveland  Indians  and 
the  Florida  Marlins,  was  a sampling 
of  the  ever-changing  American 
office,  with  Dominicans,  Cubans, 
Colonibians,  Venezuelans,  and 
Puerto  Ricans  playing  alongside 
their  American  teammates. 

With  change,  however,  comes 


M.^na  Mercedes-Oiivien  Ult^s  with  student',  .it  Cliri-ion  'a  n or  loe  Hisoimc.  culture 

the  v»o«i place 


inisundcrsiandinj’.  To  those  unfa- 
miliar with  the  Hispanic  culture 
and  its  emphasis  on  family  loyalty, 
modesty,  tactfulness,  and  interde- 
pendence, such  characteristics  can 
contrast  with  the  cmle  of  the  L-.S. 
workplace,  one  that  emphasizes 
directness,  job  loyally,  aggressive- 
ness, independence,  and  individual 
initiative,  among  other  tilings, 

A relaxed  demeanor  by 
Latinos-so  the  opposite  of  the  driv- 
en comportment  common  in  some 
r.vS.  office  environmenls-might 
lead  some  onlookers  to  conclude, 
“they're  not  getting  any  work  done- 
ihey're  just  goofing  off  and  hanging 
out,"  says  Mercedes-Olivieri.  "Well, 
to  all  of  us  Liitinos,  it's  important  to 
get  to  know  ilie  other  person  as  a 
human  being  first.  And  if  you  don't, 
then  you  might  have  a great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  getting  work  done  with 
them. 

“I  nank  out  more  work  in  my 
office  than  probably  three  of  my 
co-workers  together  ..hut  you 
wouldn't  know  it  because  I come 
out  and  I joke  around,  and  I go 
back  in  (my  office),  crank  out 
some  more,  come  hack  out.  go 
ioke  a little  more,  go  hack  in... but  1 
need  to  make  that  liiiman  connec- 
tion. That's  my  family.'' 

Differences  can  be  found  even 
in  non-verbal  expression. 
Mercedes-Olivieri  cited  proximity- 
the  physical  distance  jieople  main- 


tain in  their  encounler.s-as  another 
example.  In  the  typical  T.S.  organi- 
zational culture,  that  distance  is 
anywhere  between  18  and  30  inch- 
es. In  the  more  intimate  Hispanic 
culture,  it  could  he  anywhere  from 
six  to  18  inches.  In  certain  other 
cultures,  it  is  common  for  those 
transacting  business  to  stand  arm 
in  tirm  or  even  nose  to  nose. 

“I  was  conducting  a transaction 

with  a woman “ Mercedes- 

Olivieri  said,  “and  1 didn't  realize 
that  1 was  trying  to  get  to  within 
six  to  18  inches  of  her  and  she  was 
trying  to  be  18  to  30  inches  away 
from  me,  and  she  kept  walking 
hackw’ards,  and  I kept  walking  for- 
ward. and  all  of  a sudden,  she  hit 
her  head  against  the  wall,  and  it 
was  so  embarrassing.  When  she 
went  'hooni!'  It  dawned  on  me  that 
I’d  invaded  her  space."  vSuch  mis- 
commuiiication  and  misconcep- 
tions can  be  erased  with  a little 
understanding  and  resjiect.  accord- 
ing to  Mercedes-Olivieri. 

"We  need  to  realize  what  it  is 
that  the  workplace  expects  from  ns 
and  why  we  are  different,  and  then 
we  need  to  tailor  it.  to  learn  those 
skills  that  we  can  use  in  the  work- 
place for  our  benefit,”  she  says.  "H\ 
the  same  token,  organi/iilions  neetl 
to  learn  that  they  can't  make 
a.ssumptions  about  what  people's 
behavior  really  means  in  terms  of 
their  performance" 


“We  need  to  realize  what  it  is  that  the 
workplace  expects  from  us  and  why  we 
are  different,  and  then  we  need  to  tailor 
it,  to  team  those  skills  that  we  can  use  in 
the  workplace  for  our  benefit." 

MAR(A  MERCEDES-OUVItm 


Maria  Mcrcedes-OlKicri,  the  National  Hispanic  Program 
Manager  for  the  U.  vS.  Environmental  Protection  .Agenq  since 
P)92,  began  her  federal  career  with  the  1.  S (ienera! 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  in  and  played  a sucxessitm  of 
roles:  Evaluator,  First-Year  Program  Coordinator.  Recruiter. 
Trainer,  Affirmative  Action  Analyst,  and  National  Hispanic 
Employment  Program  (HEP)  Manager.  She  received  the 
0PM  1989  Hispanic  EmpUnnieni  Program  Achievement 
Award  and  (TAO’s  Meritorious  Service  Award  and  seseral 
other  honors  from  both  the  EP.A  and  G.AO. 

A much  sought-after  .speaker  on  diversity  management 
issiies-parlicularly  as  they  appK  to  llispanics-she  has  made 
presentations  and  led  workshops  in  many  \enues  from 
MiLssacliiiselts  Institute  of  Teehnology  and  II  LAC  to  PukIct 
Gamble  and  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Olivieri  began  her  piihlic  service  career  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  culminating  as  Lxeciitive 
A.ssistant/Chief  of  Staff  to  tin*  Secrotar*  of  labor  She  has 
held  leaching  and  public  relations  positions  both  in  the  D.C. 
area  tuid  In  her  native  San  Juan. 

She  received  a bachelor's  degn*e  in  secondiu^  education 
from  the  University  of  l^ierto  Rico  in  Rio  PiedrtLs  and  did 
graduate  course  work  both  there  and  at  George  Vtashingion 
University  in  writing,  editing,  public  relations,  ami  journal- 
ism, and  in  public  administration  at  George  Mason 
University  in  Fairfax,  Va. 
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Miruyrlty  Small  Businesses  Win  $30  Million  in  Contracts 


she  waiched  her  fall- 
ing six-year-old 
employniem  and 
training  agency  sink 
precipitously  into  debt.  Rosa 
Bennett  decided  that  she  would  lr\’ 
one  last  strategy  before  admitting 
defeat.  She  signed  up  for  a course 
that  promised  to  teach  her  and 
other  minority,  women,  and  small 
business  owners  the  secret  behind 
successfully  competing  for  govern- 
ment contracts. 


''This  course 
saved  my 

taught 
me  how  to 
network  and 
how  to  fight 
bureaucracy." 

Rosa  Bennett, 

PREP  PARTICIPANT. 
MILLION  DOLLAR 
CLUB  INDUCTEE 


Six  years  later,  with  well  over 
SI3  million  in  government  and  pri- 
vate contracts  to  her  natne,  Bennett 
is  very  happy  that  she  decided  to 
attend  the  Preparing  for  Profit  pro- 
gram. jointly  run  by  LaGuardia 
Community  College.  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority,  and  Coopers  & Lybrand. 
In  that  short  time,  she  not  only 
turned  her  Rockland  CountyANew 
York  City-based  employment  and 
training  agency  around  but  exiiand- 


ed  her  services  to  include  a data 
processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions technical  department. 

"This  course  saved  m\  life.” 
Bennett  told  a group  of  PRKP  grad- 
uates attending  a recent  annual 
graduation  reception  hosted  by 
(loopers  is;  I.yhraml.  At  the  recep- 
tion, Bennett  and  two  other  suc- 
cessful PRKP  participants  were 
inducted  into  the  programs  Million 
Dollar  Club.  PRHP.  said  Bennett, 


how'  to  fight  bureaucracy.” 

More  than  900  small  business 
owners  have  enrolled  in  the  inten- 
sive four-session  program  in  the 
hope  of  learning  how  to  ai)ply  for 
lucrative  government  and  private 
contracts,  a labyrinthian  process. 
.According  to  program  director  Ben 
11  mu,  graduates  have  won  an  esti- 
mated $1.^0  million  in  contracts. 

“Since  its  inception  six  years 
ago,  PRP^P  has  been  very  successful 
in  achieving  its  goal,”  said 
Tafuiardia  President  Raymond  C. 
Bowen,  who  brought  the  idea  of  an 
acadomic-public-private  partner- 
ship such  as  PRHP  from  Tennessee. 
Bowen  had  estal)li,shed  a similar 
program  while  president  of  Shelby 
State  Community  College  in 
Meniphi.s.  "As  the  program  gains  in 
maturity,  we  expect  to  see  more 
graduates  join  the  club  each  year.” 

During  the  four  all-day  Saturday 
classes,  the  .suidenls  are  taught  a 
gR‘at  deal  about  contracts  and  run- 
ning a succe.ssful  business  by  rep- 
resentatives from  the  MTA  and 
Coopers  & Lybrand. 

“The  four  major  lessons  you 
come  away  with  are  certification, 
networking,  marketing,  and 
accounting,”  said  Bennett. 

In  undersianding  the  intri'  .ides 
of  competing  for  government  and 
private  contracts,  an  MTA  contract 
numager  walks  the  .students  througli 
the  pnice.ss.  The  students  lemm  that 
the  first  step  in  this  involved  bidding 
process  is  to  apply  to  individual  gov- 
ernment. quasi -govern mem.  and 
private  agencies  for  certification  as  a 
minority  business. 

"1  am  certified  for  everything, 


"taught  me  how  to  network  and 


Ro'a  Bonnott  • PRLP  Cc-’lejjc 


i*vi‘ii  doj»  kcMini'Is,"  Hcnncll  joked.  I rban  Dewlopineiu  lo  retrain  the 

She  rallied  off  some  of  the  ij»encies  employees  ihroiii’houi  llu 

that  cerlified  her,  anKmii  them  the  Norilieasi  region,  .\warded  in  U)i)S, 
MTA.The  City  of  New  'tbrk.The  Small  the  eonlracl  is  still  active. 

Business  .Administration,  New  York  ’•Without  this  program,”  accord* 
City  Transit,  the  Covernor  s office,  ing  to  Bennett,  one  coiikln’l  imag- 

iuul  morelluui  100  private  firms.  ine  ’ all  the  things  yon  don't  know 

Once  she  was  recognized  as  a about  husiness." 
minority-owned  Inisiness.  Bennett  Theresa  Aielkv  another  Million 
said  the  contracts  started  to  cotne  Dollar  Club  inductee,  was  one  ol 

in.  Her  first  was  with  the  MTA  those  students  who  did  not  know, 

where  site  supplied  personnel  to  a As  president  of  Manhattan  Transfer 

company  as  a suhcontraclor.  "The  Transit,  a IS-year-old  c'ompain  that 

contract  was  for  less  that  ^100,000,  pro\ides  iraiisporlaiion  service  for 

but  to  me  it  was  SK)  million,”  she  pre-kindergarten  youngsters,  siu* 

said.  Other  awards  Indude  an  was  interested  in  applying  for  enn- 

ongoing  Sli-million  basic  order  tracts  hut  did  not  know  how  to  go 

agreement  with  the  Cniied  ,Ntaies  about  doing  it. 

Navy  to  pro\id(‘  a full  gamut  of  "PRI'P  instructors  gave  us 
lelecominuincalions  and  computer  names  of  agencies  and  -.valked  us 
services,  from  wiring  their  s\slem  ilirough  the  process,”  she  saiil  of 
to  placement  and  training.  There  is  the  program  that  she  aileiuled  six- 
a ,^1.3  million  contract  with  the  years  ago.  "Before  1 knew  It,  my 

I niled  Slates  Army  to  replace  the  bids  were  starting  to  come  in.” 

phone  s\slem  in  the  Veteran's  Since  last  September,  siie  has 
Hospital  in  Alaska,  and  a SI,iS,(U)()  recei\ed  four  new  si\-\ear  con- 
annual  grant  from  Housing  and  tracts  from  the  New  York  City 


U-iGu.ikIm  Co'ip.ce 


“Through  this  collaborative  effort, 
we  are  reaching  hundreds  of 
small  minority  businesses  that 
normally  would  never  venture 
into  the  world  of  government 


contracts.*’ 

Ken  Neal,  MTA  director 


Deparlmenl  of  Transportation. 

"We  lak(*  pride  in  leaching  peo- 
ple the  process  they  must  go 
through  lo  successfulb  compete  for 
MTA  contracts.”  said  Ken  Neal. 
MT.Vs  director  of  Affirmati\e 
.Action.  "Through  (his  collaborative 
effort,  we  are  reacliiiig  hundreds  of 
small  minorit\  husine.sses  that  nor- 
malb  would  ne\er  \eniure  into  the 
world  of  g(neriinienl  contracts.  We 
are  arming  them  with  the  knowl- 
edge they  need  to  enter  that  arena, 
and  many  are  seeing  the  fruits  of 
their  efforts.” 

Students  also  learn  iIk-  nuts  and 
bolls  of  running  a successful  busi- 
ness. Providing  them  with  the  nec- 
essary managerial  skills  is  a 
()oop(‘rs  iN  lybrand  team  that  cov- 
ers such  topics  as  business  plaii- 
iiing,  accounting  and  financial 
management,  marketing,  and  i)ro- 
posal  preparation. 

"PRKP  is  our  way  of  helping 
j)eople  learn  more  about  how  to  run 
their  own  bu.si ness.”  said  joel  (ia/es. 
a managing  partner  at  Coopers  {v 
Lybrand.  "In  today's  trend  toward 
downsizing,  more  and  more  people 
are  becoming  entrepreneurs  and  are 
esiablishitig  their  own  businesses. 
PRKP  \'-  helpful  in  preparing  these 
people  for  the  real  world.” 

Another  lesson  that  1M<KP  leach- 
es is  the  importance  of  networking. 
"The  course  explains  lo  them  that 
they  must  get  in  touch  with  peojde,” 
saiil  lliinl.  "They  learn  how  impor- 
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lam  it  is  to  establish  relatiofislups 
with  their  bank  and  to  make  con- 
tacts with  individuals  who  might 
recpiire  their  services  or  who  can 
direct  them  to  companies  that 
might.” 

Nelson  Rivas,  president  of 
Power  Rail  in  Mineola  and  the  third 
hoiujree.  said  that  he  was  well 
emretiched  in  the  indii.str\  but  was 
looking  for  ways  to  establish  net- 
works and  make  connections  with 
the  "big  guy.”  Today  he  is  supplying 
vital  equipmeni  for  such  commuter 
railroads  as  New  jersey  Transit  and 
Santa  (lira  in  California. 

"It  is  all  a matter  of  networking. 
siMiding  \oiir  materials  and 
brochures,”  said  Bennett,  "and 
knocking  on  door,s,  gelling  kicked 
out  and  going  back.”  One  of  the 
companies  that  she  is  now  courting 
is  Mercedes  Ben/.,  which  is  coming 
into  Rockland  County. 

"They  told  me  my  letter  and 
brochure  were  the  first  to  arri\e 
and  that  they  are  on  the  recruiter's 
desk,”  she  said.  "When  lhe\  ari* 
read\  to  hire,  they  will  know  how  1 
can  serve  them.” 

In  reflecting  upon  (he  life  pre- 
server  dial  1*RKP  threw  to  her  com- 
pany, Bennett  said.  "I  think  every 
minority  firm  should  go  through 


This  (irlicfc  irds  jirofuovd  in  coofr 
enitUw  iritb  the  ()l]'icc  ofanunniuiai- 
turns.  UKhumlin  ('omnninity  Coilcge 
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Fostering  First  Generation  Success 

Results  at  Canwiunily  College  of  Denver  are  heartening  for  all  who  hope 
to  change  the  achievement  profile  of  less  advantaged  minorities. 


HONOR  ROLL 

SUNY  at  Rockland 

An  honors  program  af  RCC  afhxicled  a highly  compelitive  FIPSE  grant  to 
f foster  its  replication  at  other  cammuiiity  colleges. 


Community  Colleges:  Graduation  Statistics 

t Miami-Dade  Community  College  is  the  clear  leader  of  the  pack  as  HO  lisis 
(he  150  two-year  colleges  and  training  centers  awarding  the  most  associ- 
ate degrees  to  Hispanic  students. 

Virtual  Library  in  the  Making 

jrp  President  Perez  writes  about  an  in-lhe-works  400-seat  virtual  library 
Ibat  will  qlfcr  s/udenls  unparalleled  data  access. 


DEPARTMENTS  ^ 

Outlook  ON  WASHINGTON:  A CAPITOL  VIEW 

William  Vega.  Coast  Community  College  chancellor  and  College  Board 
' trustee,  talks  (o  H( ) about  a new  emphasis  on  commtuiity  colleges. 


TheTitle  ill  Controversy 

. llliances  between  African  .\)nerica)is  and  thspanics  are  threatened.. 


People,  Places,  Publications,  Conferences 


Ccvcr  Co-.iilo',.,  D.^Je  Comnvr-ity  College.  Hormestead  Campus 
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BY  Gustavo  a.  mellander 


Eduaitional  !li^lnhansin\:l^- 
ably  ideiuify  lhecR'aiif)ii  of 
Amenca’s  comniuniU 
and  iheir  explosive  growth 
since  194"  ;ls  (mic  of  the  cfaintn  s out- 
standing educational  achie\enienb  of 
the  centiin; 

LitentlK  iiiiIIkmis  have  henefiited 
from  having  a liigli -quality  low  ■ 
tuition  college  a)tivenienily  located  in 
tlieircommiinilies./Vside  from  tlie  col- 
lege-transfer progrtuns.  the  scIk  » >U 
commitniept  to  communih  needs  and 
the  many  partnerships  that  they  have 
genemted  make  them  uniqueh  suc- 
cessful in  the  histon'  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

junior  colleges  existed  in  the  earl} 
part  of  this  centnn-  some  established 
with  federal  funds  even  during  the 
I)epi\%ion-hiil  their  eiionnoiis 
grow’th  did  not  come  until  alter  World 
Warn. 

A person  who  had  never  attended 
college.  President  Harr\  'rruman, skill- 
fully secured  congressional  support  for 
the  ciealion  of  conimunity  college  su 
terns  ihroiigliout  the  nation.  He  and 
Congress  did  not  cmaie  a national 
communil\  college  system  hut  instead 
fo.steied  nationwide  a profusion  of 
independent  coniniuriil\  institutions 
deeply  committed  loserung  local 
needs. 

Hispanics  and  Community 
Colleges 

For  decades  on  end.  mom 
Hispiuiics  have  begun  their  higher 
education  odysses  incomniuniu  col- 
leges than  in  four- year  c^llegt^  or  uni 
wrsities.That  la*nd  continues.  Some 
4()  percent  of  all  Hispanic  college  sUi- 
deiiLs  arc  in  tile  nation  s k.W  coinnui 


nit\  colleges  There  is  even'  reason  to 
beliew  that  conimunity  oilleges  will 
continue  to  he  their  entiy  point  to 
higher  education  well  into  the  -1st 
ceiitiin. 

In  addition  to  their  role  as  degrce- 
granting  institutions. comniunil\  col- 
leges have  heomie  centeis  of  lifelong 
learning,  providing  opportunities  for 
peiqile  seeking  to  enhance  their 
careei>  and  hone  their  skills  1(»da\ 
morc  than  fi\e  and  a half  million  stii- 
denis  rcprcsenting  -i^  percent  of  ail 
undergraduates  in  the  I niied  Stales 
and  morc  than  SO  percent  of  all  fiN- 
time  first-year  students  attend  theM^ 
l.SOOconnniiniti  colleges  'lliey  arc 
tound  in  even'  state  m the  rnion  and 
continue  to  he  higher  education's 
fastest  growing  sector. 

The  Plan 

Recogni/.ing  the  growing  iii!liience 
of  the  community  college  and  its  role 
in  educating  such  a significant  pro- 
portion of /\merica's  sliideiiLs.  tiie 
('ollege  Hoaitl  ha.s  established  an 
(.)fficeofCommuiiit\  (College 
Relations. 

William  Vega,  chancellor  of 
(ailifomia's  (!oa.sl  r.omiiuinit\  ('.ollege 
i M.striet  and  a trustee  of  the  i >»l!ege 
Hoard,  proposed  stweral  months  ago 
that  the  College  Hoard  rcs.sume  'acoi- 
lahonitne  leadership  role  in  the  com- 
munity college  arcna. " \ccepted  in 
concept  and  later  riicoiporaled  :is  ;ui 
important  strand  of  their  educational 
services,  the  Board  acted  swiftly. 

Vega  told  IfispiOiic  0/^//oo/’."'11iis 
dream  is  long  o\'erdue.  i iun  pleased 
the  (!ol lege  Hoaal  is  taking  the  leader- 
shi|)  in  acknowledging  the  important 
role  of  conimunity  colleges  in 


America's  academic  tapestry.  1 am 
sine."  he  noted,  “that  this  will  he  a 
win-win  situation  for  all  involved.  " 

Donald  M.  Stewart,  president  of  the 
College  Hoaiti.  echoed  those  senti- 
meuLs  when  the  new'  office  was  inau- 
gurated. "'riie  importance  of  commu- 
nity colleges  to  our  nations  education- 
al health  h;is  grow  n steadily  over  the 
\eai\"  he  said.  "1  hope  that  by  work- 
ing together,  we  can  lielp  develop  new 
wavs  of  stTving  = insiilulions  hel- 
ler and  the  sludv..  • rcprcsent." 

Advisory  Panel 

William  Vega  chairs  the  newly 
appointed  IvmeinbercommnniU  col- 
lege advisory  panel.  Its  members 
include  chief  executive  offiars,  suideiil 
aftaiis  officers,  stale  go\eniing  agency 
peiNoiinel.  and  professionals  in  the 
fields  of  enrollment  management,  test- 
ing and  rcsst^snient,  admission,  and 
financial  aid  Priorities  of  the  advisory- 
panel  include  guiding  the  College 
Hoard  m the  development  of  effective 
and  integrated  tests  and  other  .services 
to  lacilitate  student  transitions. 
Panehsb  arc  also  pledgefl  to  support 
excellence  in  leaching  and  learning 
and  in  measunng  outcomes 

,-Vs  a modus  operandi.  they  plan  to 
utilize  llie  College  BoaRps  nationally 
rccognizi.xl  areas  of  expertise- assess- 
ment. gmdana'.  financial  aid  -and  tai 
lor  liiein  to  addrcss  the  specific  con- 
cerns of  community  colleges. ’ll ie\ 
plan  to  build  strong  linkages  vviih 
associations  rcpreseiiline,  community' 
col lege.s.  such  rcs  the  veiu  rahle 
American  As.socialion  of  Communily 
(Colleges  (.\;\C(!)  and  the  Ij'ague  tor 
Innovation. They  plan  to  work  together 
to  achieve  their  niiiUial  goals,  to 


specifically  addrcss  tile  needs  of  liiglier 
education's  frcstesi  growing  sector. 

Carf»l;Vslaniiui.  newly  jijipoinled 
director  of  the  Office  of  Community 
('ollege  Relations.  .said.  'Tlie  creation 
of  the  new  (iffice  gives  community  ail- 
leges  a slRjnger  voice  within  the 
College  BoaRl,  lends  morc  cohesion  to 
existing  Board  prognuns  lliat  arc  used 
by  community  colleges,  and  con- 
irihules  toward  the  development  of 
new  products  and  stawices  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  community  colleges. " 

A maj(jr  activity  this  year  will  he  to 
collaborate  with  ,-V-\CC  to  plan  a con- 
ferciice  around  some  of  the  inijilica- 
lions-academic,  financial,  guidance, 
research,  and  workforce  prcparation  - 
surrounding  universal  college  atten- 
dance 

Representatives  from  higlier  edu- 
cation. business,  and  other  sectoi>  will 
be  asked  to  study  and  rcact  to  commis- 
sinned  pjipeb  on  these  topics, 
i^rcliminary-  plans  cajl  for  the  confer- 
ence to  lake  plau'  this  year,  in  summer 
oreariy  fall. 

Robert  Messina. president  of 
Burlington  County  ('.ollege  in  .New 
jersey  and  vice  chair  of  the  community 
college  advisory-  panel,  summed  up  the 
feeling^s  of  many  nationwide  when  he 
told  Hispanic  Outlook,  ‘'the  creation 
of  this  new  office  is  a hreaklhrougli  in 
the  rccognilion  of  community'  colleges. 
Rir  loo  long,  community  colleges  have 
been  ignored  and  left  out  of  discus- 
sions rclated  to  Ksiies  in  higher  educa- 
tion ■' 

Dr.  .\fellamler  is  a professor  at 
George  Masou  I mversUy.  j^r 
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Community  College  Students  Aggressively 
Recruited  hy  Four-Year  Schools 


BY  MARILYN  GILROY 


many  Hispanic 
students,  starting 
their  higher  edu- 
cation at  a com- 
I nuinity  college  and  then  transfer- 
. ring  to  a four-year  college  or  uni- 
versity cun  he  an  excellent  choice. 
With  community  college  tuition 
averaging  .s  1,500  (higher  on  the 
Hast  Coast),  students  can  save  pre* 
. clous  dollars  while  they  complete 


their  first  and  second  years  of  col- 
.lege.  They  caii  also  commute  from 
home  and  maintain  jobs,  both 
attractive  options  for  Hispanics  who 
like  to  preserve  close  family  ties 
and  who  cannot  afford  the  hefty 
MO.OOO+  tuition  and  expenses  at 
universities.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
comnumitN  colleges  now  enroll  52 
percent  of  all  Hispanic  students  in 
higher  education  nationwide. 


But  starting  at  a community  col- 
lege does  not  mean  getting  a sec- 
ond-rate education. 

Dr,  Kenneth  Mangle,  transfer 
coordinator  at  .Middlesex  County 
(N.J.)  College,  often  works  with  stu- 
dents to  fight  the  notion  that  com- 
munity college  will  hold  them  back 
from  a more  ambitious  academic 
goal.  "On  that  point.  I tell 
them-quite  the  contrary. 


By  tracking  the 
transfer 
students, 
community 
colleges  have 
amassed  enough 
evidence  to 
show  that  their 
students  do  as 
well  or  better  at 
the  university 
than  those  who 
started  there. 
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Community  collc{;es  are  an  excel- 
lent starting  point  because  they 
offer  small  classes,  professors  \sho 
are  teaching-oriented  rather  than 
research-oriented,  and  modern 
equipment  and  laboratories. 

“’Plus,  if  they  need  pre-collegiate 
work,  a community  college  is  an 
excellent  choice,"  sa\s  Matigle. 
“Once  they  arc  fully  prepared,  stu- 
dents can  then  select  university- 
parallel  courses  with  a better 
chance  of  succeeding." 

And  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  coiintn-  arc  tlirowing  out 
the  welcome  mat  for  transfer  stu- 
dents. They  are  actively  recruiting 
community  college  students  with 
offers  of  financial  aid,  personal 
attention,  and  services  that  ease  the 
transfer  process. 

The  recruiting  game  is  especial- 
ly aggressive  among  the  private  col- 
leges, some  of  which  claim  that  25 
percent  of  their  upper-level  stu- 
dents have  transferred  from  other 
colleges.  A quick  review  of  promo- 
tional literature  turns  up  the  fol- 
lowing offers: 

■ Alfred  I'niversity  in  .New  York 
claims  to  offer  financial  assistance 
to  1)  percent  of  its  transfer  stu- 
dents. 

■ Reger  Williams  College  in 
Rhode  Island  entices  conimunily 
college  transfer  students  with 
scholarships  of  $.S,000,  and  S6,000 
for  those  who  have  earned  an  asso- 
ciate’s degree  and  maintained  a .Yt) 
grade  point  average. 

■ Mount  St.  .Mary’s  in 
Maryland  goes  one  step  further  and 
"guarantees"  financial  aid  to  any- 
one wiio  has  maintained  a 2.8  or 
better  average  for  at  least  30  credit 
hours. 

■ The  I’niversity  of  Fampa  will 
consider  students  for  transfer 
scholarships  with  a GPA  of  2."  or 
nigher. 


The  recruiting  game  is  especially 
aggressive  among  the  private 
colleges,  some  of  which  claim  that  25 
percent  of  their  upper-level  students 
have  transferred  from  other  colleges. 


Other  colleges  lure  students 
with  phrases  such  as  "liberal  trans- 
fer policy"  and  with  the  promise 
that  they  can  “transfer  credits  easi- 
ly. ” This  is  often  coupled  with 
descriptions  of  orientations  and 
registrations  specifically  for  trans- 
fer students.  Many  colleges  set 
aside  dormitory  space  for  transfers 
and  sponsor  social  programs  to 
help  them  adjust  to  a new  campus. 

Although  not  (luite  as  simple  as 
the  ad\ertisemcnts  might  claim, 
tnmsferring  from  a community  col- 
lege has  become  easier  due  to 
articulation  agreements  and  joint 
admissions  programs  between  the 
two-year  and  four-year  higher  edu- 
cation sectors.  For  example,  many 
state  universities  in  California  will 
award  preference  to  community 
college  students  who  have  earned 
an  associates  degree  in  one  of  the 
state’s  community  colleges. 

The  I’niversity  of  Buffalo,  in 
western  .New  York,  offers  students 
in  community  colleges  from  sur- 
rounding counties  a “dual  admis- 
sion" possibility.  Students  who 
enter  one  of  the  local  communit\ 
college's  specified  programs-such 
as  anthropology,  economics,  psy- 
chology, or  engineering-receive  an 
offer  of  admission  to  the  l'ni\ersity 
of  Buffalo  {['B)  at  the  same  time. 
After  students  have  completed  the 
prescribed  associate’s  degree  j)ro- 
grani,  they  proceed  to  the  upper- 
division  major  program  at  L’B.  This 
program  is  replicated  In  hundreds 
of  four-year  schools  that  have 
formed  partnerships  with  commu- 
nity colleges. 

In  New  Jersey,  a similar  cooper- 
ative agreement  opened  the  doors 
to  a bachelor’s  degree  for  Alex 
.Morales,  now  a junior  at  Rutgers 
I niversily  It  was  a step  that  neither 
he  nor  his  family  had  emisioned  as 
he  grew  up. 

"1  did  not  expect  to  go  to  col- 
lege." said  .Morales.  “The  most  I had 
hoped  for  was  to  further  m\  educa- 
tion at  (lie  local  vocational/techni- 
cal .sciiool. 


"But  my  high  school  grades 
were  good,  and  even  though  my 
family  could  not  afford  it.  my  dad 
said,  ‘You’re  going  to  college.’’’ 
Morales  said  that  the  family  did 
noi  have  the  funds  to  send  him 
away  to  school,  so  the  comnuinit> 
college  provided  a stepping  stone. 

Morales  received  an  associate’s 
degree  at  Bergen  Community 
College  in  Northern  New  Jersey  and 
upon  graduation  was  accepted  at 
Rutgers.  Would  he  recommend  this 
pailiway  to  others? 

“Absolutely.”  said  Morales.  "It’s 
great  to  get  the  first  two  years  of 
general  education  courses  out  of 
the  way  and  to  be  able  to  focus  on 
my  major  (journalism)  at  Rutger.s. 

“Besides,  it  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  myself.  I really  felt 
ready  for  the  challenge  of  complet- 
ing my  degree  at  a uni\ersiiy" 
I’niike  .Morales,  mam  students 
do  not  wail  until  they  have  finished 
their  degree  to  transfer  out  (;f  com- 
munity colleges;  instead,  (hey  leave 
after  only  one  year  of  study,  'fliis 
can  complicate  the  transfer  j)rocess 
because  many  colleges  will  insist 
on  examining  the  high  school 
record  of  the  applicant.  llowe\er, 
counselors  point  out  that  e\en  one 
year  of  solid  academic  acliie\emenl 
at  a community  college  might  help 


convince  the  state  college  of  the 
ai)plicani's  maturity  and  academic 
capabilities. 

Although  the  rale  of  transfer  has 
increased  at  many  community  col- 
leges-on  some  campuses  as  high 
as  50  pcrcent-s(j  have  the  success 
.stories.  By  tracking  the  transfer  stu- 
dents, community  colleges  have 
amassed  enough  evidence  to  show 
that  their  students  do  as  well  or 
better  at  the  university  than  those 
who  started  tliere. 

As  one  community  college 
administrator  said.  "We  let  them 
1 four-year  colleges)  finish  the  job 
that  we’ve  started.  W'e’re  very  proud 
of  the  role  we  play  in  helping  stu- 
dents get  started  on  the  road  to  a 
better  life." 


First-Ever  NSF  Grant  to  a Carnniunity  College 

By  Ines  Alicea 


Last  year,  El  Paso 
Community 
College  had  the 
distinction  of 
being  the  only 
college  in  the 
United  States  to 
be  awarded 
research  funds 
from  the 
National  Science 
Foundation 
(NSF),  The 
college  received 
$242,866  to  buy 
biological 
equipment  and 
$118,000  to 
increase 
research  and 
renovate  a lab 
for  student 
training  at  the 
campus. 


When  Neyda  Gonzalez 
arrived  at  F,l  Paso 
ComiminiiN  College  in 
Texas,  she  volunteered 
her  time  at  the  colleges  new  state- 
of-the-art  Student  Research  Center. 
She  didn’t  know  much  about  sci- 
ence, and  she  didn't  know  what  she 
was  getting  into. 

One  year  later,  she  is  an  integral 
member  of  a team  at  the 
Transmountain  campus,  researching 
Mimses  and  using  high-tech  insini- 
nients  usually  found  only  at  large 
laboratories  or  big  businesses. 

“It’s  still  all  so  new  to  me"  said 
Gonzalez,  28,  who  intends  to  pursue 
a career  as  a clinical  lab  techni- 
cian. "To  me,  its  the  best  lab  in  the 
world.  I am  fortunate  to  use  the 
equipment  and  have  all  this  experi- 
ence, which  will  help  me  later." 

Gonzalez  and  other  students 
working  on  projects  at  the  center 
recognize  the  unusual  circumstance 
in  which  the\  find  themselves;  they 
ar(‘  enjoying  experiences  that  first- 
\ear  students  and  sophomores  at 
most  four- year  universities  do  not 
ha\e  because  )ust  bust  year.  P.l  Pa.so 
tiommunity  College  (HP(X)  became 
(he  only  community  college  in  the 
Inited  States  to  be  awarded 
research  funds  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF).  The  col- 
lege received  S2-i2.8()('>  to  bin  bio- 


logical equipment  and  S 118,000  to 
inca^ase  research  and  renovate  a lab 
for  student  training  at  the  campus. 

The  magnitude  of  the  decision 
by  the  NSF  does  not  escape  college 
officiaLs. 

■‘We  were  so  excited,"  said 
Maria  .\lvarez,  KPCC  biology 
instructor  and  lead  investigator  for 
the  grant.  "In  four-year  institutions, 
the  undergraduates  don't  get  to 
touch  the  equipment.  It's  so  com- 
petitive for  them.  But  here  they  can. 
I've  had  students  present  their  find- 
ings from  their  research  at  the 
.American  vSociety  for  Microbiolo- 
gists. Some  people  said  that  |the 
research]  was  too  advanced  for  the 
students.  They  can  do  it  though." 

But  how  did  this  Hispanic- 
majority  community  college  with 
19.000  students  and  located  along 
the  I'.S.- Mexico  border  convince 
NSF  officials  that  it  should  get  funds 
for  facilities  renovations  and  liigh- 
tech  eiiuipment  that  typically  is 
awarded  to  large  research  four-year 
universities? 

Alvarez  said  that  in  Januar\ 
lOOfi,  college  president  Adriana 
Barrerra  sent  her  and  two  other 
EPCC  employees  to  the  NSF  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  attend  a work- 
shop on  funding  opportunities  and 
the  application  process.  The  work- 
shop was  sponsored  by  the  organi- 


z.iition  called  Quality  Education  for 
Minorities.  Four  weeks  later,  they 
submitted  their  grant  application  to 
the  NSF  for  facilities  renovations. 

They  wanted  to  get  funds  for  a 
room  that  they  jokingly  called  "The 
Rock  Room"  because  geology  stu- 
dents used  the  room  primarily  to 
study  rocks  on  the  few  tables  there- 
in. "It  really  had  nothing  in  it,"  said 
Alvarez. 

While  they  waited  for  word  on 
that  grant,  they  prepared  another 
grant  application  for  the  NSF's 
multi-u.ser  biological  equipment 
program,  a grant  that  the  N,SF  ini- 
tially rejected.  Alvarez,  refused  to 
gi\e  up,  calling  the  director  of  the 
program  and  asking  why  their 
application  had  been  turned  down. 
The  director  made  several  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  improve  the  appli- 
cation. among  them,  that  they  pro- 
vide more  statistics  on  the  numbers 
of  students  enrolled  in  science  pro- 
grams at  EPCC  and  the  numbers 
who  were  transferring  to  four-year 
colleges  to  pursue  bachelor’s  and 
graduate  degrees  after  their  experi- 
ences at  FJXC. 

Some  of  the  science  students  at 
the  community  college  had  been 
participating  in  two  programs 
sponsored  by  the  I'niversity  of 
Texas  at  HI  Paso  (I  TF.P)  to  expose 
them  to  research  and  faculty  men- 
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(ors  durinj;  the*  summer,  which  lei>e’s  interest  in  wantiiit»  to  do  at  HPCC  itself.  for  more  minority  scientists  and 

helped  convince  the  NSF  of  the  col-  more  for  science-oriented  students  “We  showed  them  that  those  enj^ineers,  a factor  that  did  not 


**We  were  so  excited,” said  Marta 
Alvarez,  EPCC  biology  instructor 
and  lead  investigator  for  the  grant. 
'In  four-year  institutions,  the 
un^rgraduates  don’t  get  to  touch 
the  equipment.  It’s  so  competitive 
for  them.  But  here  they  can.  I’ve  had 
students  present  their  findings 
from  their  research  at  the  American 
Society  for  Microbiologists.  Some 
people  said  that  [the  research]  was 
too  advanced  for  the  students.  They 
can  do  it  though.” 


students  who  experience  the  thrill  escape  the  NSF  committee  that 
of  research  do  well  and  arc  likeh  decided  to  give  KP('X  the  grant, 

to  go  on  in  their  studies.”  .Mvarez  School  officials  hope  the  new 
said.  center  and  et|uipmem  will  attract 

Hannah  Jurado.  22.  of  HI  Paso,  other  students  to  the  scientific 

knows  all  about  the  thrill  of  research  program  and  attract  more 

research  since  she  is  assisting  in  a grants  to  the  HPCC.  Already,  the 

project  at  the  center.  “Its  fantastic  grants  have  generated  other  pro- 
to ha\e  facilities  like  this  here.”  jects  at  HPCC.  For  example,  a 

said  Jurado,  who  plans  to  pursue  an  physics  class  was  allowed  to 

engineering  degree  when  she  trans-  include  one  of  its  experiments  in  a 

fers  to  a four-year  university  in  the  .NASA  Space  Shuttle  mission, 

fall.  “Vonr  esteem  goes  up.  and  your  “The  center  s construction  was 
enthiisia,sm  .skyrockets.”  funded  by  the  National  Science 

.\l\are/  said  it  also  helped  that  Foundation  to  promote  students' 

President  Barrera  wrote  a letter  interest  in  science,  increase  the 

committing  to  continued  funding  number  of  students  pursuing 

f(jr  the  lab's  maintenance  when  the  careers  in  science,  and  encourage 

grant  expires  and  noting  that  the  these  students  to  seek  advanced 

student  population  at  HPC('.  is  near-  degrees,”  said  Alvarez,  a native  of  HI 

h St)  percent  Latino.  The  science  Paso.  “The  ultimate  goal  of  both 

community  has  exjire.ssed  the  need  grants  is  to  increase  the  research 
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productivity  of  our  facility  and  stu- 
dents in  biology  and  chemistry’ 

Among  the  pieces  of  equipment 
the  school  purchased  with  the 
grant  were  centrifuges  (which  are 
being  used  to  aiuily/e  viruses  as 
well  as  other  components  of  cells), 
a chromatography  system  (which 
separates  proteins  for  molecular 
analysis),  and  a laminar  flow  hood 
(helps  prevent  contamination  of 
specimens). 

Kven  the  teaching  approach  is 
different  at  the  center.  The  students 
are  e.xperiencing  what  is  called  tlie 
i n ve s t ig a t i ve - 1 ea  r n i ng  t e a ch  i n g 
approach,  which  exposes  students 
to  the  scientific  method,  encourag- 
ing them  to  ask  questions,  formu- 
late hypothesis,  design  and  conduct 
experiments  with  modern  equip- 
ment, and  collect  and  interpret 
data.  The  center  steers  clear  of 
what  Alvarez  calls  the  “cookbook 
research  method,”  which  tells  stu- 
dents what  to  mix  and  what  results 
to  expect. 

Amy  Arriola.  30.  a student  who 
will  transfer  to  the  ITiiversity  of 
Texas  at  \l\  Paso  in  the  fall  to  pur- 
sue an  engineering  degree,  said 
that  she  has  many  friends  at  differ- 
ent .schools,  including  some  of  the 
more  prestigious  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  that  she  was  ama/ed 
that  the  community  college’s 
research  ctmter  is  conijiarable  to  or 
even  better  than  the  research  facili- 
ties at  some  of  the  schools  her 
friends  are  attending. 

“The  facility  really  speaks  well 
of  the  college  and  the  Instructors” 
said  ArnuHo  Fierro,  a drafting 
instructor  at  the  Valle  Verde  cam- 
pus, who  recruited  several  drafting 
.students  to  assist  him  and  Alvarez 
on  a research  project.  Projects  at 
the  center  stress  practical  applica- 
tions and  relevance  for  the  region. 

O.svaldo  Rascoii.  a 2-t -year-old 
former  HITK',  student  who  receiilh 
tnuisferred  to  TTHP  to  study  micro- 
biology, is  working  under  Alvarez 
on  a project  studying  viruses  in 
ground  water  through  a grant  from 


the  Fnvironmental  Protection 
.Agency.  Alvarez  argues  that  viruses 
can  enter  ground  water  through 
faulty  septic  tanks,  especially  those 
found  in  the  colouias.  impo\er- 
ished  communities  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  that  lack  ade(juate  .sep- 
tic tanks  and  contaminate  entire 
a(|iiifers.  Their  research  will  deter 
mine  whether  viru.ses  can  reacti- 
vate after  being  dormant  in  tlie 
water  supply.  The  research  team  oi^ 
this  project  has  been  invited  b\ 
NASA  to  have  its  experiment  placed 
on  a reduced  gravity  airplane  and 
eventually  another  sj)ace  shuttle  to 
see  whether  the  viruses  will  reacti- 
\ate  under  those  conditions. 

“As  a student,  y{)u  are  a little 
scared  about  being  in  a lab  at  first 
because  you  don’t  know  what  to 
expect,  but  now  I know  what  to 
expect,  and  1 bet  I could  go  into 
just  about  any  lab  and  be  comfort- 
able,” .said  Rascon. 

Dr.  jerry  Jolnison,  Dr.  Alejandro 
Vasijuez.,  and  Oscar  Oalderon,  biol- 
ogy in.structors,  are  leading  atiother 
project  that  will  test  the  effects  of 
pollutants  on  area  plants,  micro- 
organisms. and  animals.  ('Jieniistrv 
instructor  Jawad  Mahmoutl  is  using 
the  center  U)  work  with  students  to 
study  methods  ol  removing  heav\ 
metals  from  water. 

“Pven  if  the  students  don't 
major  in  science,  they  will  know 
tnore  than  the  average  citizen  about 
<science.”  Alvarez  said.  “They  will 
have  a .scientific  literacy  that  will 
help  them  make  informed  health 
and  environmental  decision.s.” 

Alvarez  said  that  the  next  step  is 
to  win  grants  to  fund  renovations 
and  new  e(|uipment  for  similar  lal)s 
at  two  more  of  th<*  eomnuinity  col- 
lege’s eampu.ses  and  to  find  grants 
to  support  a plan  to  u.se  tlu*  exist- 
ing lab  in  the  summer  to  train  local 
elementary  and  secondary  school 
teacliers  in  the  imestigathe- 
research  teaching  method. 


A research  team  investigating 
dormant  viruses  in  ground  tvater 
has  been  invited  by  NASA  to  have  its 
experiment  placed  on  a reduced 
gravity  airplane  and  eventually 
another  space  shuttle  to  see 
whether  the  viruses  will  reactivate 
under  those  conditions. 
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M A A E I T E .1  S I E R ! 

Next  lime  you  arc  placing  a rccruilmctil  ad 
in  the  Hispanic  Outlook,  .send  it  to  us  via 

Tjial  will  pul  your  ad  in  c.xacily  ihe  right  place  and 
right  into  ourw'ch  siie-saving  you  valuable  lime! 

'Fhc  Hispanic  Outlook  will  help  ytm  recruil  ii  more 
di\'ersc  pool  orqualilled  applicanis 
for  all  your  position  openings. 

Make  it  Easier ! G i ve  it  a t ry  ! 

OotlookC^’.spriiitmail.eom 

Questions??  Call  us  at  201-587-8800  ext.  101 

rr(  ()Mi\(i  fssi  ES! 

Ma>  Rth  Focus  on  (jraduatc  Scliools 

Deadline  April  2 1st 

Mav  22ii(l  IsMie:  Fdispanics  in  lleallh  Prolcssions 
Deadline  May  ,Sth 

.jimc  .^lli  lssu(  :l.egal  Issues  in  I lighcr  bklucation 
Deadline  Mav  IDth 
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Denver  Results  Very  Encouraging 


By  Lourdes  Tinajero 

rcccMved  the  prestigious  scholar- 


wish  that  peace  will  come  to 
every  country  in  the  world.  .\fy 
dream  is  to  study  and  hare  a 
career  in  business  so  that  / can 
help  those  in  need  who  have  Just 
come  to  the  United  States  of 
America."  -Van  Dan  Dang, 
Community  College  of  Denver, 
President's  First  Generation 
Scholar 


Between  19S7  awl 
1996,  CCD’s  minority 
enrollment 
increased  from  21 
percent  to  54 
percent.  During  the 
same  period,  the 
total  number  of 
graduates  increased 
by  95  percent,  while 
people  of  color  as  a 
percent  of  total 
graduates  increased 
from  20  percent  to 
46.5  percent. 


Just  two  \ears  ago,  Community 
College  of  Denver  (CCD)  initiated 
the  President's  First  Generation 
Scholarsnip  program.  Its  mission 
then  and  now  is  to  help  students  of 
diverse  cultural  backgrounds,  ages, 
gender,  and  career  interests 
become  their  families*  first  genera- 
tion of  college  graduates. 

So  far,  3()  CCD  students  have 


ship.  Among  them,  2b  are  of 
Hispanic  origin,  of  which  lb  are 
Hispanic  females.  Their  ages  rmige 
from  18  to  Thirteen  are  gradu- 
ates of  Gl'D  programs. 

And  after  two  years.  3-^  of  the 
original  3b  recipients,  or  94  per- 
cent, are  continuing  their  .studies  at 
the  college.  One  scholar  completed 


tile  program  and  plans  to  continue 
his  studies  in  computer  science. 

Community  College  of 
Denver 

CCD  is  a two-year  urban  college 
with  open  admi.ssion.  The  nearly  .SO- 
year-old  school  is  the  leading  point 
of  entry  into  higher  education  for 
residents  of  the  City  atid  County  of 


Coc  3rewing  Company  representatives  Carlos  Soto.  National  Corporate  Affairs  and  Marketing  manager,  and  Olga  G.arci'a. 
Co’‘porate  Relations  rnanage  .'standing,  ^ar  le^t)  and  Moses  Bre^ver  Corporate  Relations  manager  (standing,  far  right)  pose  with 
C^  -i:!’iu'‘''t>  Col’ege  of  Do!'v<^t's  'CCfTj  fn-st  ccnt:n^ci^t  P'-osident's  C'-si  Gencr.ation  Scholarsh.p  recipients  A gift  from  Coors 
helped  kind  sf.no: u'^n.ip:,  i.j’  CC!  )’s  i.  schDi.irship  crdo.vn^ent  e^‘o: : CCD  President  Bvon  McClenncv  (center,  bacl- 

• cjvv'  thr'ied  Coo's  >C"  he'p.'-g  ‘fo  .''‘'egc  U'o  /.h  a.v.a-ded  2!  scho'arships  the  fi''st  yearlhe  company  con- 

* f'.^es  tv  s..ppO’  t y t^e  P’Xg'‘.p“  t'''C.’.>.se  .itP'''-''  hu?inos•^  sen-.e  'f^Nest  n 0'j»*  fu;>.j''e  v..*'rl  icfce  ' s.i>s  G.rna 
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Although  the  PFGS  program  is 
young,  student  outcomes  to  date 
jafc  positive.  Of  the  initial  21- 
member  cohort,  14  achieved 
cumulative  GPAs  of  3-0  or  higher  at 
the  end  of  the  1996-1997  academic 
year.  Of  the  28  scholars  who 
attended  the  fall  1997  semester.  21 
earned  cumulative  GPAs  of  3-0  or 
higher-12  achieved  3-5  or  higher, 
and  two  earned  4.0.  The  retention 
rate  of  PFGS  scholars  is  94  percent. 


(Icnls  who  sock  lochnicul  ccnifi- 


Denver.  The  area's  population  is  23 
percent  Hispanic,  12.S  percent 
African-American.  I.a  percent 
Asian/Pacific  Islaiuier,  1.2  percent 
Native  American,  and  51.3  percent 
women. 

Tile  colle^te  pnnides  proj'ranis 
and  services  to  more  tluin  1().()0()  stu- 
dents annually  whose  ethnic  Iiack- 
grounds  match  the  scliools  service 
area:  53  percent  minorin;  including 
30  percent  Hispanics  and  61  pcR’ent 
women.  Mon?  than  60  percent  of  CCD 
students  are  first  generation. , 

Special  CCD  initiatives  over  the 
pttsi  10  ycjirs,  such  as  the  President's 
First  Generation  Scholarship  (PI’GS) 
and  the  Technical  Hducation  Ca*nlers 
(TI'C),  have  enhanced  access  *.o  higli- 
er  education  for  Denver  s residents. 

CCD’s  main  site  is  on  the  Auraria 
Canipu.s->a  unitjue  higher  education 
community  shared  by  CCD, 
Metropolitan  State  College  of 
Denver,  and  the  I niversily  of 


Colorado  at  Denver.  CCD  operates 
three  TK('  sites  where  individuals 
can  earn  technical  certificates  and 
college-level  credits  toward  associ- 
ate degioes.  Ten  of  the  36  Pl’GS  .stu- 
dents are  graduates  of  C(d)‘s  TKCs. 
In  addition.  CCd)  holds  biisic  skills, 
HSk.  luid  CHI)  preparaton  courses  at 
more  than  10  neighborhood  sites. 

Between  and  1006,  CCD's 
minority  enrollment  increased 
from  r percent  to  5*1  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  the  total 
number  of  graduates  increased  by 
05  percent,  while  people  of  color  as 
a percent  of  total  graduates 
increa.sed  from  20  percent  to  *16.5 
percent.  Graduates  of  color 
increa.sed  by  -i22  percent,  from  83 
to  350  graduates. 

Community  (aillege  of  Denvers 
priorities  are  to  jirovide  ijualitv 
Instruction,  student  support  ser- 
vices. sciiolarship  and  grant  oppor- 
luniiies,  and  encouragement  to  .sili- 


cates and  associate  degja  es. 
Financial  assistance  opens  the 
doors  for  a majority  of  CCD  stu- 
dents. whose  average  family  income 
is  S'I6,64"  the  second  lowest  among 
college  .students  in  Colorado. 

PFG.S  moves  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional one-year  scholarship.  To 
increa.se  retention  and  ease  aii.\i- 
eties  over  money,  CCD's  program 
guarantees  financial  assistance 
wliile  scholars  work  toward  as.sini- 
ale  and  baccalaureate  degrees,  and 
as  long  as  they  maintain  a cumula- 
tive GPA  of  2.5  or  liighcr  on  a four- 
point  scale.  These  scholarships 
cover  100  percent  of  the  scholars 
tuition  and  fees  at  ('CD  for  up  to  si.\ 
.semcsiers  of  study,  and  up  to  100 
percent  of  tuition  and  fees  upon 
transfer  to  a four-year  college  or 
university.  Scholars  can  receive 
mher  sclK^larships  or  grants  to  com- 
plement their  financial  aid  needs. 

The  1)  program  also  offers  a 
continuum  of  resources  to  increase 
retention  and  bring  scholars  to 
graduation.  They  include:  iiulivid- 
ual  menlor.s.  workshops,  conimuni- 
tv -building  sessions,  and  transfer 


opportunitii»s  to  four-year  colleges 
and  universities. 

Mentorship 

Individiiali/ed  mentoring  is  a 
critical  resource  for  most  college 
attendees,  particularly  first-genera- 
tion sludeiiis.  As  noted  by  Donna 
Ortega,  a PFGS  mentor.  CCD  nurs- 
ing instructor,  and  president  of  the 
CCD  Faculty  Council,  ’’First-genera- 
tion college  students  have  ques- 
tions such  as.  (am  1 succeed?  Is 
there  a place  for  me  to  e.\i)and?  Do 
I dare  to  dream?’  Through  the 
Presidents  First  Generation 
Scholarship  program,  we  allow  stu- 
dents to  dream." 

The  PFCpS  program  provides 
each  scholar  with  one  or  more  men- 
tors. depending  on  the  student’s  per- 
sonal needs  and  career  interests. 
Mentoi-s  might  include  CCD  facultv, 
staff,  or  alumni;  a peer  mentor  with 
one  or  moR'  years  of  e\perience  as 
a CCD  student:  and/or  a rci)R*senta- 
tive  from  a PFGS  corporate,  commu- 
nity. or  government  partner.  PFGS 
scholai’s  and  mentors  meet  regular- 
ly, with  a targeted  goal  of  one  meet- 
ing per  week. 


Lourdes  Tinaieno  serves  as  the  PFGS  Program  Coordinator  ana  5(  pi  ,i 
As^^istant  to  the  Pre<;idnn!  at  the  CommLinits  Coi'ev’o  c*  Co  v 

March  30.  19^8.  she  asi*u:ned  a ass-gnment  a ah.  ine  C 

Found.V.ion  m Arlington. Vt 
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CCD  and  Colorado  Slate  Universiiv  (Tori  CoHms^  signed  ine  l''istO'''C  agreement  on  June  S.  I996.creaimg  a seamless  system  of 
ship  suppcn  foi  fr  si  generation  students  who  bcgm  thC"'  undet  graduate  stud'Cs  at  the  IwO'/ear  institution. graduate 
A tr  yr  a.'s:-<  uite  degree,  and  iransfc'  to  the  ^Oor-year  school  lo  earn  3 baccalaureate  degree.  CCD  now  has  similar  ag'^eenents 
t*'  o g'’t  Coprado  puD’C  jnd  p'\-.ate  inMitut'C’is.C-cci'vMbe  from  bottom  <eh  are  DrAlbe"^  C Yates.  Colorado  State 

p*e;,'dent.  f VI-  B "^h.i.ei  C>= ; s ^ \-'‘0  Center  for  BCjCitiCr'ai  Access  and  Outreach  and  Undergraduate  SiuCeni 

\~y,‘  'V.-'X'tt  :;‘0'V>r  r*‘tT'  CCD  O’^^ce  :>fh,na'va  Ao  Nrh.aei  ^omde;>*e''.  \-ce  president  of  Student  Sei'viccs 
p'v.'Of-:**  ' S’w.p’f  t A'fj ' ' ji^d  CCO  Prcs'dei't  Dr  B*'*on 


Workshops  offt^r  scholars 
opporiuniiies  to  learn,  develop,  and 
build  "life  skills”  in  three  areas: 
personal  finance  management, 
communication,  and  leadership 
development.  CCD’s  Student  Life 
and  Activities,  Student  Assistance 
Center  and  Women’s  Services, 
Student  Support  Services.  Division 
of  Kducation  and  Academic 
Services,  and  Career  Services 
Center  all  plan  and  offer  these  ses* 
sions.  Workshops  help  scholars 
round  out  their  college  experience, 
achieve  personal  goals,  and  meet 
other  PFGS  scholars  and  ('.CD  stu- 
dents with  similar  interests. 

Community-Building 

Sessions 

"It’s  not  easy  to  come  to  college 
unless  you're  coming  straight  from 
a high  school  with  your  friends,” 
says  Josephine  Montoya,  PF(iS 
scholar.  Comnuinily-huilding  ses- 
sions are  held  each  year  to  lessen 
the  sense  of  isolation  often  felt  In 
first-generation  college  students. 

Group  events  to  help  scholars 
know  that  they  are  not  alone 
include  an  orientation  and  two  spe- 
cial breakfasts  at  which  lhe\  are 
joined  by  mentors,  the  PFGS 
Committee,  President's  staff,  and 
representatives  from  donor  groups 
and  from  four-year  institutions. 
Program  staff  arrange  group  visits 


for  the  scholars  to  those  institu- 
tions, and  hope  next  year  to  imple- 
jnenl  a PFCS  newsletter  and  a PFGS 
Transfer  Day  event. 

Transfer 

The  transfer  component  is  the 
mt)st  uni(|iie  lealiire  of  the  PF(»S 


program,  providing  scholars  with 
the  financial  means  to  earn  a hach- 
eior's  degree  at  one  of  eight 
Colorado  private  or  public  universi- 
ties that  has  committed  lo  continue 
financial  assistance,  mentorship, 
and  workshops. 

They  are  .Adams  Slate  College 
(Alamosa).  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  (Golden),  Colorado  Stale 
Iniversity  (CSl’-Fort  Collins), 
.Metropolitan  Stale  College  of 
Demer,  the  I niversity  of  Colorado 
at  Boulder,  the  Dniversity  of 
Colorado  at  Denver,  the  I niversity 
of  Denver,  ai.d  the  University  of 
.Northern  Colorado  (OrecleO. 

The  agreement  between  CCD 
and  CSC,  says  Dr.  Paul  Thayer, 
director  of  CSD’s  Center  for 
Hducational  Access  and  Outreach 
and  Dndergradiiatc  Student 
Retention,  “offer',  the  possibility  of 
a smooth  transition  for  first-gener- 
ation students... [who  are  likely]  to 
he  well-prepared  for  university 


studs. ..and  likely  to  possess  the 
skills,  motivation,  and  support  lo 
succeed.” 

The  transfer  component  keeps 
scholars  well-informed  about 
choices  in  bacculaiireale  degree 
programs  and  helps  CCD  and  its 
partners  recruit  first-generation 
college  students  and  prepare  them 
for  academic  success. 

Program  Coordination 

A 12-mernber  PFGS  Committee, 
appointed  by  CCD  President  Dr. 
Byron  McCienney,  helps  guide  the 
prognun  by  develoj)ing,  ix'conimend- 
ing,  and  establishing  program  poli- 
cies and  procedures;  planning  and 
facilitating  outreach  efforts;  review- 
ing scholarship  applications;  recom- 
mending award  recipients;  and  help- 
ing evaluate  the  program  to  further 
enlumce  Its  design  and  quality. 

Evaluation 

CCD  and  its  insliuitional  part- 


The  first  group  of  individuals  to  provide 
financial  support  for  PFGS  were  CCD 
employees,  who  gave  more  than  $15,000 
in  an  18-month  period.  Major  support 
has  come  too  from  Coors  Brewing 
Company,  the  Wells  Fargo  Foundation, 
and  the  estate  of  Jay  and  Natalee  W. 
Beebe,  which  contributed  $400,000  in 
honor  of  their  son,  Duane  Beebe,  a 
former  CCD  student.  Generous  support 
also  has  come  from  local  businesses, 
organizations,  and  individuals. 
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ncrs  commit  to  both  the  short-  and 
loni’-lemi  evaluation  of  the  PFOS 
program  through  a process  that 
focuses  oil  both  the  quality  of  the 
program  design  and  implementa- 
tion and  the  scholars*  academic 
achievements. 

Program  evaluation  is  accom- 
plished through  annual  surveys  of 
scholars  and  mentors  (the  basis  for 
mentor  focus  group  meetings),  and 
feedback  sessions  with  the 
President’s  staff,  the  college’s  gov- 
erning hoard,  the  C(^D  Foundation 
board,  and  with  employee  coun- 
ci Is-Hispanic,  .Administrative 
Council,  and  African-American. 

Key  program  evaluation  bench- 
marks include:  scholars’  semester 
CiPAs  at  CCD  and  transfer  institu- 
tions; semester  hours  attempted 
and  earned:  projected  time  of 
transfer  from  CCD  to  a transfer 
institution;  the  (luallty  of  transfer, 
i.e.,  the  “smooth”  administrative, 
academic,  and  socio-environmenta) 
transfer  of  students;  the  articula- 


tion of  scholars  from  H.A./B,S.  pro- 
grams to  graduate  or  professional 
schools,  or  the  career  entry  of 
scholars  into  degree-related  posi- 
tions; and  the  long-term  PF(»S  pro- 
gram impact  on  scholars. 

Program  evaluation  results  are 
sluued  with  CCD  faculty,  staff,  advi- 
sory council,  foundation  board,  and 
donors. 

Community  Support 

Institutional  funds  support 
PF(iS  administrative  costs,  while 
private  funds  provide  the  actual 
scholarship  monies.  The  (‘.CD 
Foundation’s  fund-raising  activities 
allow  C,CD  to  award  new  scholar- 
ships and  continuing  scholarships 
to  second-year  PFGS  scholars. 

The  first  group  of  individuals  to 
provide  financial  support  for  PFGS 
were  CCD  employees,  who  gave 
more  than  SIS.OOO  in  an  l8-niomh 
period.  Major  support  has  come 
too  from  Coors  Brewing  Company, 
the  Wells  Fargo  Foundation,  and  the 


estate  of  Jay  and  Naialee  W.  Beebe, 
which  contributed  sS4() (),()()()  in 
honor  of  their  son,  Duane  Beebe,  a 
former  (XT)  student.  (Icnerous  sup- 
port also  has  come  from  local  Inisi- 
ncsscs,  organizations,  and  individu- 
als. among  them  the  CCD  Alumni 
Association.  The  Aiiraria  Founda- 
tion, HirstBank  Holding  (k)mpany, 
KeyCorp  Banks,  Nordstrom's,  and 
I S WH:,ST  ,S0M0S.  an  Hispanic 
employee  organization.  Federal, 
state,  and  city  employees  also  have 
contributed  through  the  Colorado 
Combined,  Combined  Federal,  and 
the  Denver  Kmployees  Combined 
Campaigns. 

Program  Outcomes 

Although  the  PFCS  program  is 
young,  student  outcomes  to  date 
are  positive.  Of  the  initial  21-mem- 
ber cohort,  U achieved  cumulative 
CilWs  of  3-0  or  higher  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year.  Of  the 

28  scholars  who  attended  the  fall 
semester.  21  earned  ciimula- 


1 'C  it  Dmvf'r's  .CCD’ Tcchr'ical  Edj«!rit!OP  Centre  ( Ncth, 

vv.t'^  a i CCD-'H  C •’Mir-'--  b*  CCD  H-spanic  Co'unc!'>'''0(c  Ihjii  i’’!: 
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ti\e  (H\As  of  3.0  or  higher,  12 
achieved  at  or  higher,  and  two 
earned  -t.O. 

The  retention  rate  of  PF(1S 
scholars  is  94  percent.  That  of  aJl 
first-time-entering  college  students 
at  CCD  is  4()  percetit. 

Results  of  a survey  distributed  to 
PFCiS  scholars  in  the  spring  reflect 
positive  perceptions  and  e.vperi- 
ences-with  mentors,  workshops, 
other  scholars,  and  representatives 
of  other  (X'D  groups-and  a higlt 
regard  for  the  (jiiality  of  instruction. 
All  expressed  an  interest  in  pursuing 
a B.A.  or  B.S.,  and  more  than  a few 
had  already  spoken  with  advisors 
about  inmsfer  plans. 

The  PFGS  program  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Colorado  and  in  L'.S. 
community  colleges.  (X’>D  hopes 
that  other  communities,  both  uiban 
and  rural,  will  consider  implement- 
ing similar  programs,  confident 
tliev  could  make  a positive  impact 
on  economies  across  the  coutiiry. 

Lyndon  Knowles,  CCD 
Foundation  board  member  and 
Hducaiion  Coordinator  of  the 
Colorado  Hispanic  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  believes  that  both  pri- 
vate companies  and  public  agen- 
cies become  "direct  beneficiaries  of 
well-rounded  employees”  through 
programs  such  as  PFGS,  and  that 
those  well-rounded  employees  help 
create  healthy  bottom-line  results. 

(X"D  envisions  that  PF(iS  will 
continue,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
McClenney,  to  “initiate  a legacy  for 
comimmilies  of  the  future.” 
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The  number  of  degrees  awarded  is  but  one  part  of  the  community  college  story  Tens  of  thousands  of  students  attend 
2-year  colleges  to  earn  GEDs  and  to  learn  English  before  embarking  on  degree  programs.  Additional  blocks  of  students 
transfer  to  4-year  institutions  without  stopping  for  theAA.  orA.S.  degrees.  Yet  another  large  constituency  relies  on  commu- 
nity colleges  to  update  skills  and  enhance  professional  or  personal  lives.  Still,  the  formal  awarding  of  degrees  is  a milestone 
that  we  are  happy  to  commend  and  acknowledge.  . Data  courtesy  of  the  us.  Department  of  Education  Statistics. 
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RANK 

INSTITUTION  DEGREES  AWARDED 

1 

Miami-Dadi*  Coninuinily  Colk^j^e.  I'la. 

2.522 

•) 

Community  College  of  the  Air  R)ire 

SK5 

3 

Kl  P;lso  Community  College. Tex :ls 

A 

Laredo  Community  College. ’Iex;is 

4()S 

s 

( \Y  Boroijgli  of  Manhattan  (immunity  Colk-ge.  N.V 

402 

6 

Cl  XV La (luardia ComnninityCollege.  N.V. 

5LM 

lliiertax Jr  College,  '’iieiio  Kico 

52h 

<s 

Cl  XV  llosto.s  Community  College,  X V. 

5B) 

0 

'lexa.s  S()Ulhmosl  Col  lege.  lexa> 

5M 

10 

Sniithwestem  College.  Calif. 

5r 

)1 

Rancho  .Santiago  College,  tlaiif 

^01 

12 

Del  .Mar  Col  lege.  Tex :ls 

501 

15 

Cerritos  College.  Calif. 

20S 

l4 

Fresno  City  College.  Calif 

201 

Ml.  .San  Antonio  College.  Tex;us 

2’’9 

10 

Monroe  College-.Main  Campus.  X V. 

2^S 

r 

KjLst  l/js  Angeles  College.  Calif. 

200 

IK 

Cl  XV  Bronx  Community  College.  X.V.. 

200 

10 

San  .\nlonio  College.  lexas 

2()1 

10 

Valencia  Community  College.  Fl,i. 

214 

RANK 

iNSTmrnoN  degrees  awarded 

21 

CrXV  Kingshorough  ('ommunityt'ollege.  X.V. 

215 

Kl  CamiiK' Col  lege.  Calif. 

2(F 

25 

Pima  (Community  College,  Ariz. 

205 

24 

0)legio  Tecnologico  del  Municipiode  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico 

202 

2S 

Cil\  College  F>f  San  Fnmeiso).  Calif 

pr 

20 

PiLsadena  City  (k)llege.  (]aiif. 

pr 

I’niversilv  of  Puerto  Rico-Carolina  Regional  (Mllege 

pr 

2K 

Imperial  Valley  College,  (/alif. 

P)() 

20 

Hmwaal  Community  College.  Fla 

lOO 

.SO 

Saint  Augustine  College.  111. 

m 

SI 

C.ollege  of  the  Scqiioiiu^.  Calif. 

ik:’ 

52 

Houston  Communily  College  S\Mem.lex;us 

IK" 

55 

Rio  Hondo  (Ml lege.  Calif. 

IKS 

S4 

St.  Philips  (Mllege.'lexas 

IKS 

5S 

Hillsborougli  Community  (Mllege.  Fla. 

1K4 

5C 

lexas  Slate  Technical  College-llarlingen  Caminis.Texius 

T9 

5"’ 

.Albuquerque  Technical  Vocational  Institute.  X,.M. 

PK 

5K 

Technical  Career  Institutes.  X.V. 

P8 

SO 

Cl'XVQueensborougli  ('ommunity  College.  X V. 

\00 

40 

Fullerton  (Ml lege,  Calif 

1()4 

4l 

Kings  River  (Mmmunity  (Mllege.  Oalil. 

PiV 

42 

Riverside  (Mmmunity  College,  (ailif. 

P4 

45 

liakersfield  College.  (Mlif. 

PI 

44 

National  College  of  Busine.ss  and 

lechnoIngy-Bayanion.  Puerto  Rico 

PI 

4S 

Hartnell  (Mllege,  (Ml if. 

148 

4h 

Xtis,sau  (Mmmunity  (Mllege.  X.V. 

148 

4" 

Oxnard  (killege.  Calif. 

l4l 

4K 

(Mnlnd  Texas  (Mllege. lexas 

l4l 

49 

Ventura  (Mllege.  (Ml if. 

159 

SO 

Southwest  lexasjunior  (Mllege.lexas 

1.SS 

31. 
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RANK  INSTITUTION 


DEGREES  AWARDED 


RANK  INSTrnmON 


DEGREES  AWARDED 


SI 

Soulii  Hams  Col  lege,  llixas 

129 

101 

nTlFcbnicai  Institute. \an  Nun's, Calif. 

S3 

Northern  Ne.v  Mexico  Community  Ollegc.  N.M 

127 

102 

Santa  Kusa  junior  College.  Cabf 

ss 

Anz<)naVife.slem  t'oHege.Ariz. 

12S 

102 

Skyline  College,  Calif 

s^ 

S;ima  Monica  College,  Calif. 

124 

104 

Antelope  Valley  College.  Calif. 

ss 

DeAnza  College.  Calif. 

122 

105 

Ijos  Angles  Mission  College.  Calif. 

SC) 

New  Mexico  State  Univ.-Main  Campus.  N M 

122 

106 

Diablo  Valley  College.  Cabf 

— T 

S’’ 

San  Bemaixlino  Valley  College,  Calil 

117 

107 

Community  College  of  Denver,  Colo. 

S8 

Palomar  College,  (ailif. 
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BY  Roger  Deitz 


Whefi  Dr.  (k*orgc‘  S.  Hamada  assumed  the  presidenc\  of  SI  W 
Rockland  ai  the  siari  of  ihis  year,  he  was  emhiisiasiic  about 
expanding  the  potential  of  his  C()niiiiuitit\  college.  Among  his 
priorities;  increase  outreach  to  the  business  and  educational 
communities  of  the  region. 

“I’d  like  to  create  strong  partnerships  wiih  local  public  schools  ami 
high  schools,  and  to  expand  our  existing  transfer  relationships  with  local 
four-year  colleges  and  universities.*'  re])orts  Dr.  Hamada.  wlio  is  also 
“looking  forward  to  the  expansion  of  the  campus,’  a reference  to  the 
Master  Plan,  which  calls  for  the  construction  of  a Technolog\  Center  and 
Health  Services  Building  as  well  as  major  renovations  to  the  Student 
Union.  “Looking  forward’*  very  much  describes  fiamadas  program 
Also  high  on  his  agenda  is  a goal  of  increasing  the  enrollment  of 
Hispanic  students  at  Rockland  Community  College  (RCC).  To  help  do  this, 
the  college  successfully  lobbied  for  the  extension  of  the  county's  bus  line, 
improving  access  to  the  main  campus  for  rcMdents  of  the  predominaniK 
Hispanic  town  of  Haverstraw,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  count\ 
Earlier,  Haverstraw  students  without  cars  traveled  more  than  an  hour  and 
a half  to  attend  classes  on  the  main  campus  in  Suffern.  Now  the  trip  take^ 
about  30  minutes.  In  addition,  the  carrier.  Transit  of  Rockland,  di^count^ 
fares  for  college  students. 

With  all  that’s  going  on  there,  the  comnuinity  is  showing  renewed 
interest  in  SUNY  Rockland,  this  issue's  Hisj)(inic  Outlook  Honor  Roll 
inductee. 

Dr.  Isidro  Cancel,  chairman  and  the  first  Hispanic  memher  of  the  col- 
lege’s board  of  trustees,  has  high  hopes  that  the  new  bus  route  will  con- 
tinue to  boost  minority  enrollment.  "We've  been  advocating  this  for  a 
w’hile  vvith  county  legislators  and  the  couniv  executive;'  he  sav>.  noting 
that  “all  parlies  involved"  came  up  with  the  route  extension  ■Siudenis 


from  North  Rockland  will  find  it  easier  to  get  lo  (he  college  now,  and 
we  hope  they  take  advantage  of  the  new  route." 

Cancel  talked,  too,  about  the  dramatic  surge  in  enrollment  experi- 
enced at  the  college’s  Haverstraw  Extension  site  over  the  past  year.  He 
attributes  it  to  improved  and  expanded  course  offerings,  including  a 
combined  course  in  English  and  computers,  which  was  specifically 
designed  for  recent  immigrants  and  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Latin  American  Education  Foundation.  Tlie  precinct  of  Haverstraw  was 
founded  in  1719,  preceding  the  founding  of  Rockland  County  by  81 
years.  One  of  a string  of  river  towns  situated  on  the  Hudson, 
Haverstraw  has  for  much  of  die  last  two  centuries  been  home  to  people 
who  have  to  struggle  liard  for  a piece  of  the  American  drciim.  Cancel, 
now  a town  councilman  in  Haverstraw.  is  lielping  to  turn  the  tide. 

SUNY  Rockland  opened  its  doors  in  1959  in  the  former  home  of 
the  count)*  almshouse.  It  was  preceded  by  a Rock  hind  College  cliur- 
tered  by  the  state  Board  of  Regents  in  1878.  Historian  Wilfred  Blanch 
Talman  wrote  that  it  had  "flourished  for  years."  Today  Rockland 
Community  College  is  a comprehensive  center  of  higher  education 
and  intellectual  development  for  Rockland  County  and  a cultural 
resource  for  the  region. 

Located  in  the  historic  and  scenic  Hudson  Valley,  only  .^0  miles 
northwest  of  Mimhaitan,  replete  with  inns  ami  taverns  where  Oeiieral 
Geon  e Washington  dined,  slept,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
revolution,  Rockland  County  toda\  offers  the  best  of  many  worlds. 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSTmJTION: 

Rockland  Community  College 

LOCATION: 

145  College  Road 
Suffern,  NY  10901 
(914)  574-4000 

ESriABUSHED: 

1959 

ENROLLMENT: 

FuU-time:  3,326 
Part-time:  2,890 
Non-credit:  2,400 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Tvvo-Year  Associate  Degrees 
One-Year  Certificate 

ANNUAL  TCmON  & FEES: 

$2,325  (In-District) 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY; 

Full-liine:  165 
Part-time:  385 

SPECIAL  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 
Communication  Media  Arts 
Performing  Arts 
Marketing 

Business  Programming  and  Systems 
Electrical  Technology 
Respiratory  Care 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
\TOAv.sunyrockland.edu 
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Bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Hudson  River,  ihe  area  has  drawn  i 
artists  anil  art  patrons-legc‘iuiar\  actress  Helen  Ha\es:  r.d\ 
Hopper,  dean  of  American  realist  painters;  coiiteinporary  am 
Toni  Morrison  and  Leon  rris-io  build  homes  along  its  hanks.  In 
from  which  they  traveled  by  fcrr>'  in  the  old  da\s  and  \ia  the  Ta; 
/.ee  Bridge  today  to  the  business  centers  of  Manhattan.  The 
town  of  Nyack  ronilmies  to  attract  a new  generation  ot  stnm; 
artists  and  w riters. 


Much  of  Rockland’s  acreage  is  devoted  parkland,  public  and  pri- 
vate, Harrlman  State  Park  alone  occupies  72  square  miles.  Hiking, 
cycling  and  canoe  clubs,  and  summer  camps  abound.  Rockland’s 
. more  developed  suburban  areas  offer  housing  priced  well  below  that 
of  neighboring  Westchester  and  Bergen  counties,  two  of  the  most 
expensive  areas  in  the  natiom 

Students  from  45  countries  attend  the  college.  Of  llie  6,2l6  stu- 
dents now  enrolled,  3,326  are  full-time  and  2,890  are  part-time. 
About  2,400  additional  students  attend  its  non-credit  courses.  The 
student  population  is  9 percent  Hispanic  and  17  percent  African- 
American. 

Of  the  1996  graduates,  55.8  percent  of  those  with  A A.  and  A.A.S. 

' degrees  transferred  to  other  colleges  and  universities.  The  college 
has  articulation  agreements  with  more  than  20  private  and  public 
four-year  colleges  to  facilitate  transfer  from  RCC.  Under  joint  admis- 
sioas  programs,  students  entering  Rockland  are  guaranteed  admis- 
sion upon  graduation  to  certain  SUNY  Colleges.  Special  transfer 
. opportunities  and  scholarships,  such  as  TOP-Transfer  Opportunity 
. Program  for  Black  Colleges-and  many  other  programs  are  available. 

A founding  member  of  the  College  Consoiiium  for  International 
. Studies,  Rockland  is  a national  leader  among  two-year  institutions 
for  sending  students  on  international  study  programs  ranging  from 
two  weeks  to  a year. 

While  at  Rockland,  more  than  66  percent  of  students  receive 
some  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans,  and  work- 
study  programs.  In  1996,  the  Rockland  Community  College 
Foundation  awarded  close  to  $85,000  in  institutional  scholarships  at 
the  annual  Honors  Convocation. 

Rockland  doesn’t  merely  recruit  students;  it  helps  them  to  blos- 
som once  they  enroll,  SUNY  Rockland’s  Honors  Programs  sei^'e  as 
models  for  other  institutions.  The  nationally  acclaimed,  academically 
..  rigorous  Mentored/TaJented  Students  (M/TS)  and  Management 
Development  (MgD)  programs  are  aimed  at  liberal  arts  and  busi- 
r ness  students  seeking  to  transfer  to  premier  colleges.  MT/S,  now  In 
its  20th  season,  recently  received  a grant  from  the  US.  Department  of 
Eduation  to  serve  as  a model  for  community  college  honors  pro- 
i.  ; grams  throughout  the  country.  One  who  entered  M/TS,  Latina  Sherry 
Ihijillo-Robnett,  featured  in  HO  in  1997  as  a success  role  model,  was 
■ elected  by  students  as  their  representative  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

rue  $135,000  grant  from  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
Secondary  Education  (FIPSE)  will  finance  a three-year  project  in 
which  15  other  community  colleges  will  work  together  with  RCC  to 
base  their  honors  programs  on  the  M/TS  model.  Several  Ivy  League 
and  Tier  I four-year  colleges  will  also  participate  in  the  program  to 
help  in  curriculum  development  of  honors  programs  that  assure 
transferability  to  premier  colleges. 

Monique  Caubere,  director  of  development,  explained  that  the 
FIPSE  award  is  one  of  the  more  prestigious  grants  a college  can 
I receive,  and  that  it  is  highly  competitive.  “There  were  over  2,000 
applicants  nationwide,  and  only  about  20  w'ere  funded;’  she  told  HO. 
Graduates  of  the  MT/S  program  transfer  to  such  colleges  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  Cornell,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Smith.  At  present, 


approximately  200  students  are  enrolled  in  Rockland’s  Honors 
Programs. 

A newly  established  Center  for  Workforce  Development  and 
Continuing  Education  is  tailoring  training  programs  to  the  needs  of 
local  business  and  industry,  offering  continuing  education  for  pro- 
fessionals in  health  care,  real  estate,  insurance,  accounting,  financial 
planning,  and  more,  as  well  as  driver’s  education,  a legal  assistant 
program,  and  senior  education.  The  new  center  is  pan  of  SUNY’s 
statewide  initiative  to  engs^e  community  colleges  in  more  coopera- 
tive relationships  with  local  businesses,  focusing  on  workforce  devel- 
opment courses.  The  goal  of  the  statewide  program  is  10  promote 
and  encourage  the  location  and  development  of  new  business  in  New 
York  State  and  to  create  and  retain  employment  opportunities  in  the 
stale  and  local  communities. 

At  SUN\’  Rockland,  the  newly  established  center  will  reorganize 
the  college’s  current  continuing  education  activities  into  one  central- 
ized office  to  improve  ser\ice  to  tlie  community  and  to  attract  busi- 
nesses to  Rockland  Counw,  The  college  will  also  work  closely  with 
the  county's  department  of  social  sei^ices  to  coordinate  and  pro- 
mote job  training  efforts  for  people  currently  receiving  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare  benefits,  and  will  work  with  state  and  local  agen- 
cies to  identify  training  needs  for  the  region. 

These  are  but  a few  examples  of  the  innovative  ways  in  which 
Rockland  Community  College  serves  its  constituency.  President 
Hamada  is  proud  of  Rockland’s  pioneering  services  and  calls  the 
community  college  movement  “the  most  important  modern  move- 
ment in  higher  education.’’ 

“Community  colleges  have  refocused  higher  education  on  teach- 
ing,’’ he  says,  “while  taking  a leadership  role  in  integrating  technolo- 
gy into  education  purposes.  I think  their  nexibiliiy...positions  them 
very'  well  for...the  21st  ceniuiy." 
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Old  Alliances  Threatened 

By  Gustavo  a.  Mellander 


Under  Rep. 
Hinojosa's 
proposal, 

Tribal  Colleges 
and  Hispanic- 
serving 
Institutions 
would  have 
separate 
listings  and 
specific 
funding  set 
aside  for  their 
institutions.  In 
short,  they 
would  receive 
the  same 
benefits  that 
Black  colleges 
and 

universities 
have  long 
enjoyed. 


nuring  ihe  civil  rights  move- 
ment of  tlie  1960s,  a work- 
ing alliance  was  forged 
between  African  Ameri- 
cans and  Hispunics.  Both  groups 
sought  to  find  coniinon  ground  and 
establish  mutually  beneficial,  work- 
ing partnerships.  Cooperation  was 
encouraged  and  sustained  in  many 
areas. 

Higher  education  was  one  of 
those  areas  where  both  gn)ups  were 
able  to  agree  to  work  together  to 


advance  their  particular  agendas. 
Both  had  been  poorly  ser\ed.  Both 
could  point  to  thousands  among 
their  ranks  who  were  unable  to 
reach  their  highest  academic  poten- 
tial. Denied  opportunities  to  secure 
the  American  dream,  the  need  for 
working  partnerships  was  clear.  The 
groups*  ability  to  cooperate  led  to 
many  successful  partnerships  o\er 
the  ensuing  decades. 

However,  those  carefully  forged 
alliances  are  now  being  threatened 


According  to  feature  stories  in 
Black  Issues  in  Higher  Edua. 
and  The  Chronicle  of  Hi^ 
Education,  that  diplomatic 
crafted,  mutually  beneficial  c 
erative  spirit  is  now  unravel 
Under  such  titles  as  ’“Can  a ri 
avoided?"  and  "Hispanic-sei 
Institutions  seek  more  fet 
funds,  angering  Black  college: 
issue  that  has  been  boiling 
below  the  .surface  in  Washin 
D.C.,  has  now  spilled  out  u: 
national  audience. 


Title  III 

Basically,  Hispanic  group 
trying  to  increase  their  porti 
Title  III  funding.  They  want 
listed  as  a specific  beneficii 
Title  III  and  to  be  guarantee' 
Crete  funding,  African-Ame 
groups  oppose  the  attempt,  h 
that  the  anti-affirmative  actic 
mate  now  in  vogue  makes  it  i 
to  restructure  any  entitlemen 
grams.  They  suggest  that  a dn 
change  of  the  modus  operath 
ignite  those  opposed  to  race- 
financial  assistance  program? 

Congress  must  take 
because  the  Higher  Bducati* 
of  1965,  reauthorized  in 
expires  this  year.  That  fact  pr 
supporters  and  opponer 
opportunity  to  rewrite  porti 
favor  their  particular  consi 
cies.  Discussions  have  bee 
throughout  the  nation.  Nov 
gressional  committees  an 
renegotiating  the  new  reque: 
demands  that  have  surged 


Congresirrsjn  Ruben  HifVOivSfl 


Senator  jef^  Bingannan 


No  faction  has  offered  lo  reduce  its 
stipends,  but  many  have  marshalled 
an  ever-growing  number  of  reasons 
why  their  constituent  group  should 
receive  increases.  Since  all  43S  I'.S. 
House  of  Representatives  seats  and 
a third  of  all  100  Senate  seats  are 
up  for  election  in  the  fall,  this  issue 
has  acquired  staying  power  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

Title  III.  originally  designed  to 
support  historically  B>ack  colleges 
and  universities  (HBCl's),  has  in 
recent  years  included  a small 
stipend  for  Hispanic-serving  insti- 
tutions (HSIs).  Hispanics  and 
Native  Americans  have  now  peti- 
tioned to  be  formally  included  in  a 
revised  Title  III, 

African-American  leaders  fear 
that  .in  this  financially  restricted 
era,  any  expansion  of  the  eligibility 
pool  would  of  necessity  reduce 
existing  stipends.  They  further  con- 
tend that  history  played  a signifi- 
cant role  in  the  specific  targeting  of 
HBCl's  for  Title  111  federal  assis- 
tance-that  HBCLs  have  at  times 


had  to  operate  under  antagonistic 
federal  behavior,  and  to  protect 
themselves,  they  pressed  to  have 
HBCL'S  specifically  written  into  Title 
III.  They  contend  that  they  must 
continue  to  be  that  precise  and 
deliberative. 

The  Institutions 

There  are  some  100  HBCl's 
serving  about  280,000  undergradu- 
ates. Of  the  83  percent  who  are 
African-American,  most  attend  non- 
HBCr  colleges.  In  1994-95,  only 
some  15  percent  of  all  African 
Americans  in  higher  education 
attended  HBCl's. 

Hispanics  state  that  their  dire 
financial  needs  have  never  been 
met.  They  point  out  that  the  roughly 
I60  IISls  historically  receive  an 
inordinately  stiiall  percentage  of 
available  funds.  They  emphasize 
that  Hispanics  have  the  lowest  col- 
lege-participation rate  of  any  ethnic 
group  in  the  country,  a situation 
that  will  not  change  until  more  col- 


leges are  Hispanic-friendly  and  suf- 
ficient funding  exists.  In  1994-95, 
HSIs  sened  close  to  40  percent  of 
all  1,045.000  Hispanic  American 
college  students. 

.Native  American  leaders  believe 
that  they  face  similar  deprivation 
and  have  also  entered  the  fra\, 
seeking  specific  support  for  their 
Tribal  Colleges  (TCI).  There  are 
some  30  TCfs  ser\ing  about  20,000 
students,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
Native  Americans.  In  1994-95.  TQ's 
served  about  20  percent  of  all 
Native  Americans  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

These  last  two  groups  seek  not 
only  greater  funding  but  more 
direct  set-aside  provisions  to  guar- 
antee that  support  will  be  clearly 
mandated.  Clearly  mandated  so  that 
they  will  receive  it.  They  contend 
that  funding  disparity  in  the  pa.st. 
as  recently  as  fiscal  1998.  indicates 
win  Title  111  must  be  reconstituted. 


In  that  budget  year,  liSIs  received 
SI2  million  compared  to  $132.6 
million  garnered  by  HBCl’s.  The 
disparity  is  further  accentuated  in 
that  HSIs  had  been  authorized  to 
receive  up  to  $45  million,  but  since 
the  funds  were  not  specifically  des- 
ignated, they  never  received  that 
full  amount. 

Proposed  Legislation 

Congressman  Ruben  H. 
Hinojosa,  I)-Texas,  has  introduced 
“Higher  Hducation  for  the  Twenty- 
First  Century’*  (HR  2495)  to 
addre.ss  these  issues.  Heretofore, 
HBCl's  have  been  the  only  higher 
education  institutions  with  a dis- 
crete listing  and  guaranteed  fund- 
ing. I'nder  Hinojosa's  proposal. 
Tribal  Colleges  and  Hispanic-serv- 
ing Institutions  would  have  sepa- 
rate listing  and  specific  funding  set 
aside  for  their  institutions.  In  short, 


African-American  groups 
oppose  the  attempt,  fearing  that 
the  anti-affirmative  action 
climate  now  in  vogue  makes  it 
unwise  to  restructure  any 
entitlement  programs.  They 
suggest  that  a dramatic  change 
f the  modus  operand!  will 
ignite  those  opposed  to  race- 
based  financial  assistance 
programs. 
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.^.^./^  j^oposal  builds  upon  1992 
jj^^^^orization  legislation  that 
$e^0lfid  HSIs  to  receive  up  to  $45 
ipi^on.  Hinojosa  proposes  to 
in^  that  amount  to  $100 
million  as  well  as  to  provide  $50 
million  a year  for  Tribal  Colleges. 


they  would  receive  the  same  bene- 
fiLs  that  Black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  long  enjoyed. 

The  proposal  builds  upon  199,^ 
reaulhorization  legislation  that 
entitled  HSIs  to  receive  up  to  S-i5 
million.  Hinojosa  proposes  to 
increase  that  amount  to  $100  mil- 
lion as  well  as  to  provide  $50  mil- 
lion a year  for  Tribal  Colleges.  He 
told  HO,  “Hispanics  as  a group  are 
less  well-served  than  any  other 
American  constituency.  What  we 
seek  is  a fair  distribution  of  educa- 
tional opportunities.” 

The  Clinton  administration, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of 
African-American  supporters,  has 
tentatively  aligned  itself  with  the 
Hinojosa  thrust.  In  November, 
Education  Secretary  Richard  W. 
Riley  wrote  a letter  supporting  that 
concept  and  others  articulated  by 
the  Congressional  Hispiinic  Caucus. 


The  bill  is  also  supported  by 
more  than  a dozen  national  associ- 
ations. among  them:  National 
Council  of  La  Raza,  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens, 
American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium,  Hispanic  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  ASPIRA,  National  Association 
for  Bilingual  Association,  National 
Association  for  College  Admissions 
•Counselors,  National  HEP-CAMP 
Association,  and  the  Hispanic 
Education  Coalition. 

Senator  Jeff  Bingaman,  D-N.M., 
has  introduced  sister  legislation  in 
the  Senate  to  address  the  inequity. 
He  told  HO.  “Hi.spanic  students  are 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  col- 
lege enrollment  in  .New  Mexico.  But 
I am  sorry  to  say  that  our  educa- 
tional system  is  largely  failing 
them.” 


The  Future 

The  discussions  betw-een 
African-American  and  Hispanic 
leaders  have  been  civil,  albeit 
tinged  with  aaxiety.  Both  sides  seek 
common  ground.  Blacks  agree  that 
Hispanics  have  not  been  well 
served  and  that  an  inordinately 
small  number  are  going  to  college. 
All  agree  that  if  economic  times 
were  better,  a peaceful  accommo- 
dation could  be  worked  out. 

It  is  agreed  that  HBCUs  receive 
the  bulk  of  Title  HI  funds,  but 
HBCUs  point  out  that  it  is  not 
enough.  Qualified  students  and 
much-needed  programs  go  lacking. 

Hinojosa's  proposal  would  not 
reduce  HBCU  funding.  It  w'ould 
increase  HSIs  funding,  but  not  from 
designated  HBCU  monies.  Fresh 
HSI  funds  would  be  guaranteed 
and  could  be  used  on  equipment, 
curricula,  hiring  tutors,  and  provid- 
ing other  student  support  semce.s. 

Dr.  Henry  Ponder,  president. 
National  Association  for  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Higher  Education, 
who  represents  HBCUs,  has  .said,  “If 
you  put  enough  money  in  the  pro- 
gram, nobody  gets  hurt  ” But  he 
fears  too  that  given  the  times,  the 
total  amount  will  not  be  increased 
and  thus  any  redistribution  will 
lead  to  diminishment  for  some. 

Clinton's  F'\’'99  budget  rc(iuest 
gives  HSIs  some  comfort  for  it 
increases  funding  by  $Ki  million 


over  the  $12  million  authorized  last 
year.  Tribal  Colleges  are  budgeted  to 
receive  $5  million,  up  from  zero. 
Those  numbers,  although  improve- 
ments, are  far  below  those  sought  by 
Hinojosa  and  the  Hispanic  coalition. 

The  future  is  not  clear.  Strongly 
held  positions  are  in  conflict. 
Budgets  are  shrinking,  not  expand- 
ing. The  Hispanic  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  strongly 
underscores  the  need  for  a new 
modus  operandi.  Its  president,  Dr. 
Antonio  Flores,  told  HO,  "We  seek 
equity  for  the  most  underrepresent- 
ed group  in  higher  education.” 

In  his  view,  a reasonable  appro- 
priation for  FY'99  would  be  $45 
million,  not  $28  million.  He  noted 
that  while  Hinojosa’s  bill  does  not 
contain  all  the  elements  HACU  sug- 
gested, it  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction  and,  thus,  has  the 
.Association's  full  support.  Flores 
feels  HACU's  position  is  a just  one 
in  that  "HSIs  have  historically  been 
grossly  underfunded.” 

Flores  has  met  with  various 
African-American  leaders  to 
explain  the  rationale  for  the 
request.  He  too  hopes  to  find  a pos- 
itive position  all  can  support.  All 
parties  view  mutually  destructive 
warfare  as  ruinous  to  the  goal  of 
providing  higher  education  oppor- 
tunities to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Dr.  Mellandcr  is  a professor  at 
(leorgL*  Mason  I nivursily. 


Antonio  R.  Flores.  Ph  D..  President.  Hispanic  Assocation  of  Colleges  and  Universities 


“In  1993,  Miles  and 
Shirley  f Herman, 
of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  gave  BMCC 
the  largest  gif  t 
ever  given  to  a 
community  college 
in  the  United 
States,  The  gift 
was  an  office 
building-a 
spacious  one- 
located  at  30  West 
Broadway  in  lower 
Manhattan,  just 
blocks  from  BMCC. 
Mr.  Fiterman  said, 
7 have  never 
experienced  as 
much  satisfaction 
as  / have  had  with 
BMCC.  Giving  that 
building  was  only 
a beginning.’ And 
the  Fitermans  have 
continued  to  lend 
support  to  the 
antege  in  myriad 
ways.” 

President 

ANTONIO  P^REZ 

Borough  of 
Manhattan  community 
College 


Campaign  Under  Way 


BY  Antonio  Perez 


Borough  of  Manhattan 
Community  College 
(BMCC),  via  its  virtual 
iibrar)’,  is  taking  the  lead 
in  offering  our  nearly  17,000  stu- 
dents access  to  cutting-edge  tech- 
nology and  to  the  infinite  store- 
house of  information  available  over 
the  Internet.  BMCC  will  be  the  first 
public  higher  education  institution 
in  New  York  Cily-and  one  of  the 
first  community  colleges  in  the 
nation-to  welcome  its  students  and 
the  surrounding  community  to  its 
’ Iibrar)' without  books." 

We  are  determined  that  BMCC 
students  won’t  be  left  behind  in 
their  struggle  to  meet  sociee/’s 
escalating  demands  for  technologi- 
cal sophistication.  Our  viitual 
library  will  enable  our  students,  so 
many  of  whom  come  from  inner- 
cit\  neighborhoods  and  homes 
without  computers,  to  access 
cyberspace  in  a quiet  study  envi- 
ronment-24 hours  a da\-365  days 
a \ ear 

The  virtual  library  project  is 
part  of  an  effort  that  involves  the 
college  community,  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  the  private  sector.  The 
New  York  City  Council  has  allocat- 
ed $3«1,00()  of  its  1007-98  budget 
for  ihe  Sl.3  million  library,  and 
BMCC-through  its  Fund  for 
H\celleiice-ha.s  raised  more  than 
8220.000.  The  major  benefactors  to 


date  arc  several  foundations-Bell 
Atlantic,  Travelers.  Citicorp,  James 
T.  Lee,  and  Miles  and  Shirley 
Fiterman. 

In  199.3.  Miles  and  Shirley 
Fiterman,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
gave  BMCC  the  largest  gift  ever 
given  to  a community  college  in  the 
United  States.  The  gift  was  an  office 
buildlng~a  spacious  one-Iocated 
at  .30  West  Broadway  in  lower 
Manhattan,  just  blocks  from  BMCC. 

Mr.  Fiterman  said,  “I  have  never 
experienced  as  much  satisfaction 
as  1 have  had  with  BMCC.  Giving 
that  building  w’as  only  a begin- 
ning." And  the  Fitermans  have  con- 
tinued to  lend  support  to  the  col- 
lege in  myriad  ways,  including 
their  donations  to  BMCC's  chess 
team,  art  gallery',  scholarship  fund, 
and  discretionary'  fund. 

The  BMCC  virtual  library  will 
be  the  centerpiece  of  Fiterman 
Hall,  occupying  parts  of  its  first 
three  floors  and  providing  4()0 
scats.  Ron  Spalter,  BMC(7s  dean  for 
administration  and  planning, 
describes  the  virtual  library  as  fol- 
lows: “There  will  be  workstations 
connected  to  a network,  On  the 
network  will  be  a series  of  CD- 
ROM  jukeboxes  that  will  have 
whatever  informati{)n  sources  can 
be  procured  in  a CD-ROM  format; 
and  there  will  be  several  of  these 
jukeboxes,  with  hundreds  of  CD- 


ROMs  available.  The  network  will 
be  connected  to  The  City  University 
and,  via  the  university,  we  will  have 
access  to  1,000  full-text  journals,  as 
well  as  to  several  thousand 
abstracts.  We  will  also  have  access 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  information, 
and  the  like.  And,  via  our  network, 
we  will  be  connected  to  the 
Internet  itself." 

The  BMCC  reference  library 
staff,  headed  by  chief  librarian 
Sidney  Eng,  will  have  the  task  of 
developing  a methodology  for 
instructing  the  user  in  how'  to  navi- 
gate efficiently  and  successfully 
through  the  mountains  of  data  that 
exist  in  digital  form.  We  know  that 
instructing  students  in  this 
methodology  will  be  critical  to  the 
success  of  our  virtual  library. 
Another  innovation-one  that  will 
require  a lot  of  thought-and  some 
measure  of  experimentation-will 
he  designing  nontraditional  w'ork 
stations  and  seating  arrangements. 

Finally,  the  virtual  library  will 
n(  I only  bring  .state-of-the-art  com- 
puter technology  and  cyberspace 
within  the  reach  of  all  BMCC  stu- 
dents; it  will  move  us  ever  closer  to 
our  goal  of  becoming  the  premier 
community  college  in  the  United 
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Proposed  Virtual  Library-Borough  of  Manhattan  Community  College 


The  New  York  City  Council  has  allocated  $381,000  of  its  1997'98  budget  for  the  S13  millwn 
library,  and  BMCC-througb  its  Fund  for  Excellence-bas  raised  more  than  $220,000.  The 
major  benefactors  to  date  are  several  foundations-Bell  Atlantic,  Travelers,  Citicorp,Janm 
T.  Lee,  and  Miles  and  Shirley  Fiterman. 
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The  Mission  and  the  Media  of  Jose  Masso 

An  Antioch  graduate  takes  on  teachin^i.  mdio.  TV,  jH)tities,  and  noiv  sports, 
and  always  with  motii  ational  /;/A  )/t. 


Education:The  Years  Ahead 

It  appears  that  the  next  10  yea)S  will  call  for  numy  new  teachcfs  and  new 
schools  to  serve  the  yrowiny  population  of  students  nationwide. 


HONOR  ROLL 
jersey  City  State  College 

Diversity  isseco>id  fiatnre  to  this  cnileye.  born  hito  an  urban  me/tiny  pot 
oflony  standiny. 


Savoring  the  Spoken  Word 

WS^Simultaneons  maratlmi  readinys  of  Latino  poetry  and  prose  in  San 
Fnincisco  and. Mexico  City  deliybt  and  transform. 


Telecampus-The  Virtual  University 

~\A  hiyh  technoloyv  center  at  IT  El  Paso,  funded  tbroiiyh  lawsuit,  is  cre- 
5S^  atiuy  cyhersarry  students  and  fatuity  in  Texas  and  fhrouyhout  the 
world. 
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Outlook  ON  WASHINGTON:  A CAPITOL  VIEW 
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& rauye  of  topics,  particularly  eduentiou  issues  of  national  siynificunce. 
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BY  Gustavo  A.  Mellander 


• column  focuses  on 
developments  in 
Washington,  D.C., 
^ihat  are  relevant  to 
Hispanics  and  higher  education.  But 
"Outlook  on  Washington"  ciui  cover 
only  select  aspects  of  the  whole 
scene. 


From  time  to  time,  we  suggest 
resources  that  enable  readers  to 
further  their  understanding  of 
those  (icvelopmcius,  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere.  T/je 
/bst  is  one  such  resource. 

The  print  edition  of  The 
Washwgtorj  I\kst  is  available  across 
the  country,  but  an  alternative 
access  exists  through  the  World 
Wide  Web.  The  Washington  Post 
maintains  a comprehensive  V/eb 
site  that  is  accessible  at  no  cost.  It 
is  at  <www.washingtonpost.com>. 

The  content  of  the  day’s  print 
edition  is  posted  on  the  Web  site.  In 
addition,  the  site  offers  Post  articles 
from  the  previous  two  weeks.  The 
articles  can  be  searched  by  author, 
by  title,  or  by  keywords  found  with- 
in them.  A search  of  a recent  two- 
week  period  for  the  word  educa- 
tion found  that  it  was  used  311 


times  in  the  articles  posted.  The 
two-week  archive  and  the  search 
capability  give  readers  the  option 
of  reading  the  current  newspaper 
every  day  or  visiting  the  site  less 
frequently. 

the  Washington  Post  covers 
developments  in  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  courts  in 
a comprehensive  manner.  Because 
education  is  the  center  of  many 
policy  debates  and  is  an  important 
national  concern,  the  Post  devotes 
quite  a bit  of  coverage  to  educa- 
tional developments. 

Some  of  these  articles  present 
background  on  educational  topics 
of  national  significance.  In  October 
190*7,  the  Post  ran  a three-part 
series  on  student  loans  and  how 
they  have  evolved  in  recent  years, 
particularly  in  the  ways  they  are 
financed  and  administered. 

The  articles-an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  journalistic  investigation- 
provided  a perspective  that  would 
be  useful  to  anyone  interested  in 
the  subject  of  student  loans. 

Oftentimes,  Post  reporters  will 
peg  a story  on  an  educational  topic 
of  national  significance  by  using 


Because  education  is  the  center  of 
many  policy  debates  and  is  an 
important  national  concern,  the 
Post  devotes  quite  a bit  of  coverage 
to  educational  developments. 


examples  from  the  schools  in  the 
Washington  area.  A recent  article 
explored  the  relatively  high  rate  of 
college  dropouts  among  students 
from  the  suburbs  surrounding 
Washington  and  local  efforts  to 
counter  the  problem.  Although  the 
local  statistics  generally  mirror 
national  statistics  that  arc  well 
known  to  educators,  the  Post  arti- 
cle presented  a fresh  look. 

Readers  might  find  it  useful  to 
follow  some  of  the  educational 
issues  involving  the  District  of 
Columbia,  ^md  their  impact  on  the 
affluent  suburbs  that  surround  the 
nation’s  capital.  The  D.C.  school  sys- 
tem is  plagued  with  a budget  short- 
fall and  a host  of  other  problems 
that  are  faced  by  many  urban 
school  systems.  Its  surrounding 
districts  are  experiencing  high 
minority  enrollments  that  present 
the  suburban  school  systems  with  a 
new  set  of  challenges. 

Fairfax  County  school  system  in 
noriliern  \ irginia  is  of  particular 
interest.  President  Clinton  has 
referred  to  it  as  an  example  of  a 
school  .system  involved  in  the  edu- 
cation of  an  increasingly  diverse 
smdent  community. The  Illh  largest 
kiiool  system  in  the  country,  it  has 
k3,000  students,  of  whom  37  per- 
cent are  ethnic  minorities;  about  10 
percent  of  them  are  Hispanic.  The 
new  school  superintendent,  Cuban- 
born  Daniel  Domenech,  has  a long- 
time interest  in  bilingual  education 
and  the  education  of  Hispanics. 

Also  notable  in  The  Wishington 
I^st  are  its  columnists.  They  pro- 
vide a broad  range  of  perspectives 


on  national  issues,  including  those 
involving  education.  William 
Raspberry  provides  an  insightful 
perspective  on  a variety  of  issues 
including  questions  of  race  and 
div'ersit)’  David  Broder  and  Geoi^gc 
Will,  on  politics;  Robert  Samuelson 
and  James  Classman,  on  economic 
issues. 

All  recent  articles  of  the  colum- 
nists are  available  on  the  Web  site. 
The  book  review  section  frequently 
covers  book  related  to  education. 

The  Washington  Post  Web  site 
often  supplements  its  major  stories 
with  previous  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, additional  background  materi- 
al, and  links  to  other  sites.  The  Post 
also  provides  e-mail  access  to  its 
readers  and  invites  them  to  com- 
municaic  with  its  editorial  staff, 
reporters,  and  columnists. 

The  content  of  the  Web  site  is 
constantly  changing,  allowing  read- 
ers w'ho  visit  on  a regular  basis  to 
keep  abreast  of  rapidly  changing 
events.  Articles  of  particular  inter- 
est can  be  selected  using  an  "elec- 
tronic paper  clipper"  and  saved  as 
a "plain  text"  article  to  disk.  The 
saved  article  can  be  read  later 
using  any  word  processor  or  a 
World  Wide  Web  browser. 
Electronically  saved  articles  have 
the  advantage  over  their  pape'- 
counterparts  of  being  far  more 
compact  and  easily  searched. 

The  electronic  Washington  l\xst 
provides  al!  of  us  with  access  to  up- 
to-date  news  from  Washington. 

Dr.  Mellander  is  a professor  at 
George  Mason  I niversity.  IL'"  ^ 
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Letter  from  the  Publisher 

Dear  Colleagues: 

Back  in  the  fictional  “good  old  days”-days  that  never  were  for  so  many  of  us-a  student  faced  distractions. 
The  call  of  the  social  life.  The  call  of  the  athletic  life.  The  fraternity  life. 

Things  are  different  for  most  of  today’s  college  students.  In  nearly  any  class,  undergraduate  or  graduate,  ask 
how  many  students  are  working  while  attending  school,  and  you  will  see  an  unbroken  sea  of  upraised  hands.  Today’s 
distractions  are  more  likely  to  be  the  competing  claims  of  one  or  more  jobs.  The  competing  claims  of  parents  unfa- 
miliar with  the  rigors  of  academic  study.  Parents  raised  to  believe  a grown-up  son  or  daughter  should  earn  money  for 
the  family,  not  divert  it  to  the  “luxury"  of  an  education. 

In  this  changed  climate,  the  word  persistence  crops  up  wth  some  frequency.  And  indeed  it  takes  persistence 
to  earn  120  credits,  especially  for  those  who  first  have  to  pay  the  price  of  a substandard  K-12  education,  the  kind  so 
common,  we  are  told,  in  the  impoverished  urban  and  rural  environments  that  are  home  to  so  many  Hispanic  youths. 

Earning  that  GED,  that  certificate,  that  associate’s 
degree,  that  bachelor’s  degree  takes  persistence.  Going  beyond 
that,  cO  a master’s,  to  a doctorate,  takes  even  more.  It  takes  die 
ability  to  dream,  to  plan  toward  that  dream,  to  scramble  for 
funds,  to  defer  other  gratifications,  to  opt  for  education  over 
and  over.  And  to  earn  the  attention,  interest,  and  respect  of 
faculty  who  can  lead  you  in  productive  directions. 

Many  intelligent  and  valuable  people  fail  in  their  first 
attempts  to  make  it  all  happen  and  never  try  again.  Others 
persist. 


For  all  these  reasons,  we  salute  the  country’s  Hispanic 
graduates,  and  all  the  schools  that  recruited,  shaped,  and 
delivered  them.  And  we  thank  the  families  and  members  of  the 
greater  community  who  supported  the  students’  efforts  in 
ways  sometimes  gieat  and  sometimes  small,  but  never 
insignificant. 
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Bachelor's  Degrees  Conferred  on  Hispanics 

by  Academic  Program 


Agricultdre 

1 mXASA&MMlMTV' 

2 CAUFORNIA POnTECHNIC STEVIE  I'NIV- 

SANlinS  OBISPO 

3 l^lVERSm'OF  CALIK)RNIA-I)AMS 

4 myn MEXICO  sTAru:  i-MVERsrn'- 

MA2N  CAMPL'S 

5 TEXAS  A & M CNl\T:RSm  -KINC;SV!Ui-: 

6 I'Nm-RSiri'OFRXIRinA 

RLTGERS  UNlVTRSm-NBVBRl^SW'iCK 

8 CORNEUaiNUTRSm'- 

I M'  stait:  ST^nnnRY  coijtoivs 

9 ARIZONASTATE  1’NI\TRSITY-MA1N  GVMPI'S 

10  C/MJFORNIA  STATE  l'N’I\T:RSnV-nO-;SNO 

11  CNiVERSiri'OF  CAUF0RN!A-B1‘RKE!T:Y 

12  UNIVERSriT()F.\RlZON;\ 

13  S/VN JOSE  STAIT:  INlVERSiPi' 

1  14  NW  MEXICO  HlGlllANUSl’N'nmrn’ 


Architecture 

'na*\SA&Mi>NivERsm’ 

CALIFORNIA  POinTCMNlC  STMT  r.NI\ - 
MN  ms  OBISK) 

CNIVl-RSIPi' OF  GVLIFORN  lA-BKRKEl  TY 

CAUFORNIA  STATF:  POimCIIMC 
i:NI\TRSrn'-P()MONA 

LTinTRSm’ OF  MIAMI 

TEXASTECIil'NIVERSm’ 

l^NIVERSITA' OF  FLORIDA 

Cl'NYCm'COIJBiE 

pRAtriNsTnrrE-MAiN 

SYR;\a’SE  LNilVERSm' 

rNivTRsm’uF  iioi'sn)\-i-Ni\KRsrn’  park 

CAITIOUC  l^NIVTRSrn'  OF  AMERICA 

I  ’Nl\TRSm'  OF  IIJ2NOIS  AT  CMiCACK) 

NFAS' JERSET  INSmilT  OF  TECI INOLOGY 
NF:vt'YORK  INSTllTTE  OFITCIlNOmCY- 

oij)\xt:stbity 

NF?)t  YORK  INSTimT  OF'ITCIiNOUKiY 
MANll/MTAN  (AMPrS 

'niEl'NIVERSrn'onTXASAT 
SAN  AVION  10 


Area  and  Ethnic  Studies 

1 l 'NIVERSriY  OF  G\U10RNIA-SA\TA  B.ARBAHA  3^ 

2 1 ’NI\T:RSriY  OF  CAJFORNIA-BI-RKEITY  2" 

3 CAUFORNIA  SFATF:  I’NiVFIRSm'-lJOS  ANGELF^S  2h 

4 IVIVERSFIT OF  CALIiORNIA-IjOS ANGEU^S  2C 

3 IMVERSm' OF  CAUR)RNIA-S.ANTA  CRUZ  2f: 

6 CAIXFXIRNIA  STMT  lM\'ERSnT-!TLLRRTON  U 

■'  UNIO'RSm'OF  C:\UFORNIA-SAN  DIEGO  T 

8 THE  UNIVERSrnonTXAS  AT  AUSTIN  i: 

9 SONOMA  STATE  I V’lVERSnT  1( 

10  CUNTHI  NTERCOUTGE  K 


Biological  Science 

1 niE  UNl\TRSnY’  OF 'I’FXVS AT S\N  AVIXINIO 

2 'HIE  l\NlVERSnT()FlT}0\S AT.Al'STI.N 

3 I ’NIVERSIIY OF CAUFXIRNIAM RVINE 

4 l’NI\TRSnT()FCALIR)RNiA-  lOSANGEICS 

5 rNI\TRSnTOFCAUF\)R\IA-SAN  DIEGO 
(>  'HIE  I NI\TRSm-  OF  TEXAS  A’F  FI  PASO 

■’  I'NIVERSm  OF G\UFX)RNIA-DA\1S 

8 mASA&Ml’NiVFJXSITA’ 

9 S/\INTM;\RV'SrNI\TRSnT 

10  FlilRIDA IN''1TKNAT1()NA1.UN1VF:RS11Y 

11  UNIVF:RSnT()FT^M2F\)RNIA-RIVERSIDE 

12  IVIVERSHTOF  (:AJFX)RN1A-S.ANTAB/\I^B;\ICA 

13  I NI\ ERSlTi'  OF  C/AUFORNIA-SANTA  CR(  2 
U UM\ERSm'()F C/\uforma-bf:rkfjty 

15  UNlVERSl'n'OF;\RIZ/)NA 

16  B.\KRYUNIVERSm- 

r niEUNIVERSm'OFlTXAS  PAN  AMERICAN 

18  UNIVERSHTOF NFAVMFLX1C0-M-\IN  CAMPUS 

19  UNlVERSriT OF  IU2N0IS AT  ( TBANA 

20  'IliE  UNIXTRSITA' 0FTI‘XAS AT  HROWNSA'IUJ- 

21  UNlYFlRSinOEMl/AMI 

22  n/)RIDA  STAIT  UNDTRSriT 

23  UNIVERSrn'OFFlORlDA 

24  UNI\TRSnT()FSOmiERN (:aLIIX)RNIA 
2^  S.AM)IE(i()STMTUNIVi:RSnT 

26  NFA\ 'MEXICOSIAIT  ITslVERSFlT  ^ 
'1\ING\MPUS 

2^  ii.'ASAi^M  UNIVERSnY-KINGSVlUT 
28  CAUFORNIA  IXliyiTCIINlC  SIA’IT.  I 'NIV 


S/AN  ITIS  OBISPO  I6 

29  CALIFORNIA  STMT  POiriTCHNlC 

UMVERSnY-KXMONA  l6 

30  UNIVERSrn'OFSOU'llI  F1X)RIDA  l6 

31  BAADlRl'NIATRSm'  IS 

32  OIT  lADYOimiE  LAKE  UNIVERSm'- 

S.ANA.VmNIO  IS 

33  S01'I1I\\GST'ITX/AS  SI’ATF:  UNBKRSriT  IS 

34  ILAKVARDUN’IVERSnT  13 

35  Rl  'TGKRS I •NI\TRSnT-NI«A\'  BRl  NSW’ICK  13 

36  OHIO  STAIT  I •NI\'ERSnY-M/\IN  CAMK ’S  13  ! 

3*’  UNiVERSrn'  OF  1 lOUSTON-l  M\TRSI'1Y  PARK  13 

38  in(:;\i^natf:\v()rdc()Utge  13 

39  STANEXlRDUNlVERSin  13 

4()  CALIFORNIA  SIATI*  UNIVERSrn-FTLlTR'ION  12 

41  1 'NlVERSriT  OF  CF:NTR/\L  FIORIDA  12 

42  UNlVERSm  OF  llllNOIS  AT  CHICAGO  12 

43  I NIVERSrn'  OF \\\SI llN(riX)N  12 

44  UNI VERSriT  OK  MICHIGAN-  ANN  .ARBOR  11 

45  RITGKRS I'NlVERSm-NFAAAKK  11 

46  (:()RNElJ.lVIVERSnA-END()\VF:D(:()UB;i:s  II 

4"  BROWN  UNDTRSIIT  11 

48  C;\UFX)RNIA  stmt:  UNIVERSFIV  mS  ANXlFJJvS  10 

40  (:/MjFORNlASTMTUNIVERSl‘n-N()R’niRll)(;i:  10 

50  I NIVERSHT  OF  C()D)RAD< ) AT  BOULDER  10 

51  1 VIVERS! ! Y ( )F  KANS.-AS-MAIN  CAMP!  S 10 

52  UNIVERSITVOF.MAHYLAND- 

COIJTGEIARKC/AMPIT  10 

53  SUNY/M'SiONY  BROOK  10 


Business  and  Management 

1 FIORIDA  1 ViTRN.M10NAl. i NIVFRSlPi’  4-3 

2 'HIE I’NlVERSilTOK'ITX/ASATEUASO  264 

3 CUNY  BERNAin)  M B.AIM  CH  COUTGi:  219 

4 'IUF:  lM\TRSm'OnTXAS  ATSAN  /AVIONIO  P6 

5 niFM'NlVERSITYClFOTAAS  AT  AUSTIN  1S3 

6 OIE UNI\TICSnYa)FTEX,AS-lAN A.\1ER1(:AN  ISO 

" NFA\‘  MEXICO  STMT  UNlVERSm'  • 

MAINGAMin’S  149 

8 CAUFORNIA  ST\Ti:  POmTCHNIC 

I’NiVERSriT-IXIMONA  U3 

9 UMVERSmoF  HOUSIXIN  I’NlVERSirV  lARK  l4() 

10  CALIFORMASLAIT  UNIVERSITY  Fl'UTlKTON  31 
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Bachelor’s  Degrees  Conferred  on  Hispanics 

by  Academic  Program 


Business  and  Management 

GORPrS  CIlRlSTl 

S3 

87  NORlllFAXn-RN  IIJ.INOIS  I-NIVERSIIT 

30 

(CON^ri)) 

4”  U)V01A  MARVMOl  NT  l'\l\’ERSm‘ 

88  DE\’RY  INSTITLTE  OFlTCHNOljQCn'-POMONA 

29 

1 i SAN  DiKGo  stait.  i;M\>:KsriT 

109 

48  NXAASOmSE/VSTlSRN  l'NI\ERSnT 

S2 

89  giTENSCOUTGE 

29 

12  L'NIVERSm*OFSOlTHWCN  C;\UH)RMA 

Rr 

49  JERSEYGnA  SlAJECOUJSGE 

S2 

90  Sa  ROSS  SIATE  IMVTRSiri' 

29 

SAINT  MARY'S  ['NlVKRSm* 

104 

SO  Ol'R  lADY  OF  12 IE  L\KE  1 'NUTRSIIT- 

91  METKOPOUTAN  STATE  COUTGE  OF  DbNAEK 

27 

14  CALIFORNIA  .STATI-  I'NIVKRSm -U  )S  ANGl-XB 

102 

SYN/YVrONIO 

■‘2 

92  SAINT  IHICOIIEGK 

27 

IS  l^I\T:RSm‘OFr\RIZON/\ 

93 

SI  n IE  1 'NivERsm'  OF  ims  at ..ARUNcrmN 

93  DOYOU  L'NIl'ERSHY  IN  NW  ORIJ-XNS 

27 

16  NANJOSESTATClMUXSnT 

93 

S2  NE«‘  MEXICO  HKlMi ANDS 1 'NUTRSI'IT 

SI 

94  ITNNSTIVANIA  STATE:  rNDTRSIlT- 

r TDL*isA&Mi'>a\mrn' 

93 

S3  B\CE  1 NI\ERSnT-NB" YORK 

S! 

MAIN  (XMPl'S 

27 

18  .ARIZONA  SFATH  L’Nl\i:RSm'-.\LMN  CAMPl'S 

89 

S4  CAUFXIRNIA  STATE  l NIVERSm  -ILAlA\AKI) 

SO 

9S  BAiUOR  ai\TRSlPt’ 

2? 

19  L'NI\TO'n'OFCFjsTRy\l.Fl/)RIl)A 

89 

SS  I'NlVERSm  OFREDlANDS 

49 

96  lNI\TRSrn'OF  mOENIX-  SlAN  DIEGO  GAMPl'S 

r 

20  1 'NlVERSm'  OF  NB'  MKXICO-NUIN  ('AMR 'S 

8^ 

S6  B.ARRYINIVERS11T 

48 

9"  IMVEKSIITOF  moEN'IX-lTAH  GAMPTS 

21  GMJFORNIASIATEl'Nirasm- 

s"  i'Ni\TRsrnoFNORnmxvs 

4' 

98  GMJFORMA  STATE  aiXTRSm’-S'I/ANISlAt  ’S 

2Jb 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

80 

S8  Fli)RII)AST\TEI  NT\’EKSnT  ^ 

46 

99  NAINTTHOMAS  LM\>:RSIT4' 

26 

22  ITsIN-ERSm' OF  MIAMI 

86 

S9  ROBrl^T MORRIS  COUTGE 

46 

100  I'NTMRSnT  OF  NOTRE  UVME 

26 

23  L'NI\'l-:RSnT  OF  SOHH  HX)R1DA 

8S 

60  CMJKIRNIA  STA'IT-:  1 'NlVKRSriT- 

101  a’lVERsm'  OF  next  ori>xns 

26 

2*^  CAUPORNIASTVTE  L'N'D'ERSm-NOR'niRIDGF 

84 

I)OMINGlT2IIIIJN 

44 

102  BENTITY  COUTGE 

26 

2S  C\UFT)RN1ASTATE  I’NIM-RSI'n'-P'RKSNO 

83 

61  INGVRNAl'KVi’ORDCOIJTGE 

44 

103  JOHNSON  & WAITS  TNIVERSHT' 

26 

26  SAINTJOHN’S  l-NIffiRSm'-NBAORK 

83 

62  CrNYLHINANCOUJSGH 

43 

IO4  CAUEORNIA  STAIT  I'MVERSm'-B.AKERSnEa) 

25 

2-J  UNIVERSrrV’ OF  PHOENIX- 

63  I'NlVKRSmOF  mOLNIX-MAIN  GVMPl'S 

42 

lOS  CAJFORNIA  STATE  L'NIXTRSIIT-CHICO 

2S 

SOnilEKN  CAUPORNIA(AMPrS 

"9 

64  rNmsRsm' of  coi/irado  at boi  uo 

42 

106  I 'NIIERSITV  OF  3L\RnANO- 

28  imSA&ML'NI\'ERSm-KINGSVlllE 

"S 

6S  TEXAS  ITCH  I'NIVERSllT 

42 

COUTGE  mRKCAMPL'S 

25 

29  GMJFORNl A STATt:  l^'I\'KRSm'-IX)NG  BIACI I 

"1 

bb  rNiraSm' OF  iVN  DIEGO 

4! 

10  ■ l'NI\TRSm'  OF  WASHINCnON 

25 

30  S(jmi^'F5Tm>AS  STATE  IXU'ERSilT 

"I 

6'  IMlERSm'  OF  ilJJNOIS  AT  I'RR-VNA 

39 

i08  SAINT  EDVtlARD’SaiVETSm' 

24 

31  MIANI  i BAFFIST 1 -NDTRSm' 

■’() 

68  FMVERSnTOF  HOrSTXlS-DOWVmWN 

39 

109  CNDTRSIITOF CAUEORNIA-SANTA BARB/\KA 

23 

32  TFXVS  A & M INTER.WIOXM.  L NI\‘ 

68 

69  BOS'rONCOIJTGE 

38 

110  ADAMS  STATE  COUTGE 

23 

33  I'ND'ERSm'OF  IU.1NOIS ATCIliaGO 

6"’ 

■’()  SANTA CIARAl'NIVERSIlT 

3^ 

111  TNIVERSIITOF  SOITHERN  COWRADO 

23 

34  GVUPORNIA  S^^TE  1 'Nl\TRSm'-S\CR.AME.Vn ) 

66 

'1  NAT10N<y,-IOITS  IMVERSm' 

3" 

112  lOYOIX  TNIVERSIPi' OF  CHICAGO 

22 

3S  CAUWRNIA  POimCliMC  STATi:  I'NIV- 

'2  MFJlCYC0liF,GE-.\l\IN  CAMIT  S 

3' 

113  CENT  BROOKIYN  COUTGE 

22 

SAN  li'lS  OBISPO 

6S 

T3  IMVERSrn’OF  IHOENIX-  irCSON  GAMPTS 

3’' 

Il4  Q’NTYORK  COUTGE 

22 

36  THE  LA’UTSRSl'n'  OF  HAAS 

"4  I MVERSITi' OF CAIJmRNIA-RI\TRSIDK 

3S 

IIS  SENT  COLLEGE  AT  OmVT;smi  RY 

22 

AT  BROVi'N’SAlUE 

03 

"S  RITGERSINI\TRSI1T-NE\XARK 

3- 

116  I'NTYERSnYOF  I’FLNNNYIMYNTA 

22 

3"  DFMU'N’n’ERSnT 

()2 

1)  NORTHERN  ARIZONA  TNI \ ERSHT 

33 

ir  IKTOERNE^Al'ENIVERSm* 

22 

38  1ARKC0IJT,GK 

62 

NAINTITn'ER’SCOUJ-GE 

33 

118  ETE^SNOmCIElC  COUTGE 

21 

39  rSIlERSm’OFI-'UlRIDA 

61 

^8  1 NI\TRSrn'OF  NBAnA-L\S\  EGAS 

32 

119  GEORGIASTAITENIVERSIIT 

40  SVN  FK,\NCISC()  STA'P'  1 MVERSnA' 

S9 

'9  NE\VYORKl'NI\TRSllT 

32 

120  M()N1X:ivMR  S1A1T  ENIVERSTIT 

21 

Al  I'NlVKRSrn'OHPtlOUM.X- 

Aliirgi'EKQlTANM.rAMPlS 

S” 

80  PEPITRDINE  l’Nl\TkSriT 

31 

121  Rl  TGKRS  l'NI\TRSriT-  NEXF  BRI  'NSV:  P'T 

21 

■12  FiDRinAAnvAvnci-Nm-iRsm' 

S6 

81  BlRDIIAMl'NlVERSilT 

31 

122  COUTGE  OF  SANTA  IT 

21 

43  I'ND'ERSm'OFmoHNIX- 

82  [•NIVKRSnTOFHOCSlXlN-CIi^AK  b\KK 

31 

123  I 'NIVERSm'  OI*  CENITAJTXAS 

21 

C0U)RA1)0(AMPIS 

SO 

83  rNlVERSnT{)F(:\IJFl)RN!A-BERKiaJ':Y 

30 

124  COIJOIGADO  CHRISTIAN  ENBTRSilT 

20 

44  I'NnTRSmOFbWERNK 

ss 

84  \AT10\\IT'M\ERSrn 

30 

12s  loNUlOILEGE 

20 

4S  KlANTNIVEKSm’ 

>\ 

8S  SAINT  MAIXYS  COUTGE  OF  G\UIT)RNIA 

30 

126  SYM  liOl'SnXlN SEAlT  IMVERSm 

20 

46  THXA.SA&MrNIVKRSrn- 

86  RHGlSrMVERSm' 

30 

\r  SOrn-iERN  Ml’niODISTENIVHRSm 

20 

Bachelor’s  Degrees  Conferred  on  Hispanics 

by  Academic  Program 


Business  and  Management 

16« 

THEIMV'ERSIT'OFTFXVS 

206  IMIERSIITOF  NEBKASIGI ATOMAIW 

10 

(CONT'DI 

OFTHE  PERMIAN  BASIN 

14 

207  RASmiCOUEGE OF NEW^ JERSEY 

10 

128 

B0R1CU‘\C0IJ£GE 

19 

169 

LONG  ISIAND  L'NlV’ERSl'n'-BROOKli'N  CAMPL'S  13 

208  WIIJJAM  miERSON  n^lAERSll'A' 

10 

129 

M0Fm\i2<i\ERsrn' 

19 

ro 

OHIO  STATE  l'NI\T,RSn7-MAlN  (IIMH-S 

13 

209  M/ARLSTCOIJEGE 

10 

BO 

THE  i^'i\r:Rsm'  of  texas  at  a\iL\s 

19 

171 

STRADER  COLLEGE-, \RUN'GTO.N  CAMPl'S 

B 

210  SIM’ EMPIRE  state:  COUEGE 

10 

B1 

IT^'irasm’OFDF.W'ER 

18 

172 

Pn^DLT  L'NIVERSm'-NLMN  CAMPl'S 

B 

211  \TIJA\’OVA(AT\ERSm’ 

10 

132 

XORlllERN  ILLINOIS  l2sMVERSnT 

18 

T3 

CAURIRNIAIJL'ITIERAN  IMNTRSHT 

12 

212  TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  I’NIVERSITT 

10 

L33 

cm  NWVORK  Cm’TEGlNK'^.  COLLEGE 

18 

P4 

I'NDTRSnT’OF  SAN  RANCISCO 

12 

2B  I'NlAEESlTYOFlTAli 

10 

B4 

ARIZONA  SXATK  lM\1-;RSlTY-«T5r 

18 

P5 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CMn^RSi  n' 

12 

214  \TRGINIA  POmEGlNIC  INSTI'Pl  TE 

135 

MOL -NT  SAINT  MARY'S  COIJ£GE 

r 

T6 

R\LM  BEACH  ATIANTIC  COUJ-GE 

12 

ANDSTATl'l'NiV 

10 

B6 

LT^INTRSm’  OF  NORTHFT^N  COLOR.ADO 

r 

r: 

KE\NF2v\W  STATE  COUTGE 

12 

215  IMAERSITT’ OF  PHOENIX- 

B" 

DB'RV  INSTm.TE  OFTECHNOIjOGV 

r 

P8 

DF™-  INSTITITE  OFIECHNOIJOGY 

12 

NORTHERN  GAUFORNIACAAIPIS 

10 

B8 

Cl'NT  C01J£GE  OF  STATEN  ISIAND 

r 

P9 

IlllNOIS  STATE  L'NI\T:RSin 

12 

B9 

FASHION  INSnmT:  OFTFIHNOijOGY 

r 

180 

ROOSFN*ElTl'N’I\15RSm' 

12 

Communications  and 

140 

ANGELO  STATE  l'Nl\'ERSm' 

r 

181 

MICHIGAN  STATE  LM\7.RSm' 

12 

COMNUIVICATIONS  TECHNOLOGIES 

l4l 

U\lJASB.APTlSri'N'i\ERSnT 

r 

182 

CORNEIllNIV'HRSm- 

1 THE  1 'NIVERSm'  OF  TFXVS  AT  AUSTIN 

80 

142 

GEORGE  M^SONL'NlVFJ^SriT 

r 

STATE  S'LA’llTORY  COlii-GES 

12 

2 FLORIDA  INTERNATlON/AIT'NlAEESPn’ 

"1 

GOLDFA’  GATE  I’N’m-RSm-SYN  FT^ANCISCO 

16 

183 

aNTHlATERCOLITGE 

12 

3 C/AUIORNIASPATE  L'NlAERSITT’-mJERTON 

51 

l44 

1 'NlNTRSITi'  OF  COLOR/VDO  AT  OENN'ER 

16 

184 

DOWTING  COUEGE 

12 

4 l-NlAFESm' OF  MIAMI 

40 

kS 

COIjORADO  spate  TNIVERSIT' 

16 

185 

12 

5 IMAERSmOFfijORlDA 

33 

146 

SACRED  HF:\RTl-NI\PJ?SnT’ 

16 

186 

CAMPimL'NiVERSriT  INC 

12 

6 THE  rNIVERSm'OFTEX.‘VS  AP  VL  PASO 

33 

14" 

L’NDTRSnT  OF  MASS/\CHl‘SIi:rTS-AMHERST 

16 

18^ 

CFINTRA.  WASHINLTION  IN1\  ERSIT\- 

12 

" UMAERSm' OF  ARIZONA 

32 

148 

C0U:MBIAC0IJ£GE 

16 

188 

ViASHINGTON  STATE  I'M \TRS PH' 

12 

8 ,\RI7A\ASTAn-;  LNIVKRSI'IT-MMN  CAMPl’S 

31 

149 

LONG  ISIA\T)I^'I\TRSm'~C.W  POSTCAMITS 

16 

189 

I’NiNTRSm’ OFTHE  D\CIMC 

11 

9 C/AUFORNTA STATE  I-NIAERSITA'-NORTTIRIDGE 

27 

150 

STEI^ILN  F ALOTN  STATF:  I'NIVERSHT 

16 

190 

FORTlA'DERD/MECOijEGE 

11 

10  SAN  JOSE  STATE  1 751  VERSIT'A’ 

26 

151 

wodUKnmmsm 

15 

191 

KANSAS  Sl'ATEl2^’I\ERSm’ 

11  BOSTON  UNTVERSm' 

26 

152 

CAU'METCOIiEGE  OF  SMNTJOSFJH 

15 

OFAGRlCim’REANDAPPSCI 

11 

12  GAIJFORNTA  SPATE  ( T^IVERSITT-S-ACRANIENTO 

25 

153 

S.AINT  lOl’IS  IlNI\TRSm'--.M\IN  CAMPl'S 

15 

192 

BOSTON  CNIVERSHT 

11 

13  I75IAERSITA’OFCENTRALF1jOR1DA 

23 

154 

SETONHALLIM\'ERSm 

15 

193 

BRYANT  COIJEGE 

11 

14  Cl^THr^T^:RCOUEGE 

23 

155 

E/VSTERN  NEVt'.NOICO  I'NIVTRSriT- 

194 

TF.XASWOAAN’S  LMNERSm’ 

11 

15  SAINT  MARY'S  ITilAERSm' 

43 

MAIN  CAMPL'S 

15 

195 

SONOMA  STATE  1 751  VERSPiT 

10 

16  CAUFORNIA  STATE  UNI VFESITT-LOS  ANGEIES 

22 

156 

Si:  FRANCIS  COU£GE 

15 

196 

EMBRY-RIDDLH  /AERONATICAL  I'NiATlKSlT 

10 

P SAlNTJOliN  S IMAERSm'-NWYORK 

22 

15" 

TRMPIi:  L^'l\T1^Sm' 

15 

19" 

TRINllT  iyiERN/\T10N/\LlM\ERSm'- 

18  SOl'TTIWESPTEXAS Sl'ATE  L'NIATMTA’ 

22 

158 

l.'NTVTRSm'OF  SA1NTTH0.MAS 

15 

SOI  Til  ITjORIDA 

10 

19  UNIAERSm'  OF  CAJFORNIA-UOS  ANGELES 

20 

159 

ni'A'KY  INSTITITE  OFTFICHNOIOGY 

14 

198 

I'NlVERSm' OF  NORTH  H/)RiI)A 

10 

20  Kl  TGERS  ( ■N!AT:RSm’-NEW'  BRl  'NSTICK 

20 

160 

iM\’ERsm'OF  CALimRNiA-uos  a:<geij;s 

14 

199 

IMAERSHT  OF  GEORGIA 

10 

21  1 TsTAERSm’OF  UOUSTON-IMAERSPn’  PARK 

19 

I6l 

INDTRSm-OFfWlTORD 

l4 

200 

ILAWAI  mCinC  I'NlVEKSm' 

10 

22  MICHIGAN  STATi:  UNTAERSm' 

18 

162 

GEORGETOVL-N  INUTRSm’ 

14 

201 

1011S1ANASTCN1V&AGKL&  MEC11&  HEBERT 

2.3  PEHERDINE IMAERSITA' 

P 

163 

PIT^OL'E  1 ‘ND'ERSm -C(MI'MiT  CAMPl'S 

14 

lAWS  CTR 

10 

34  NFAVA'ORK  UMA'ERSITT 

1" 

164 

RIDER  IMVFT^Sm- 

14 

202 

ll  lANE  I'NIAT.RSm'OF  I/ll’ISIANA 

10 

25  ’nLXASA&MUMAERSm’ 

P 

165 

ADFJTIIl  L'NT'ERSm' 

I4 

203 

1 MVERSin'  OF  MICHIGAN-ANN  ARBOR 

10 

26  Tl  IK  1 ’NIVKRSrn’  OFTILXAS  ATARLINIFPIN 

P 

16(1 

NYACKCOUHIE 

IH 

204 

WESTERN  MICHIGAN  IM\ERS1T5' 

10 

2-  UMAERSm  OFSOITIIERNCAUHIRNIA 

16 

16" 

mCE  I^'I\TRSm'-PIJAS,\NT\l(Ji’:  BRL\RCLin*- 

I4 

205 

somPXESFMissorRi  state:  (MV 

10 

is  1 NT VKRSITT OF  SOPITl  FT/)RiI),\ 

16 

Bachelor’s  Degrees  Conferred  on  Hispanics 

by  Academic  Program 


Communications  and 

I>A(:f:  rNiVKRSriT-NTAVVORK 

IS 

22  NORllIFASTERN  IliJNOIS  1 'NIVERSFIT 

r 

COMMIIMCATION  TECHNOLOGIES 

MAV  MKXICO  STATK  1 'NlVKRSm' 

25  SOimiERN  IIJJNOIS  rNIVERSIlT- 

(CONT'D) 

MAIN  CAMin'S 

p 

CAKHONIWJ- 

26 

29 

Tf-XVSTirnrNIVKRSriT 

16 

s 

SrRAVKR  COiJJKlF- ;\RLlN(;mN  CAMIVS 

16 

24  WAVl AND  BAmSr  1 ■NIM-RSm' 

26 

50 

CAUrnKMASrAH'  1 NIVKRSrn-^  I’RllSNO 

15 

9 

'11 11-:  ( ^'lVl■:Rsm■  OF  ti-:xas  at/M  shn 

15 

25  CALIFORNIA  STATE  1 YI\  ERSm'-F15F:SNO 

24 

51 

SANM)Il'(;()STATHl'NlVKRSriT 

15 

10 

I)a\t:nk)rto)ijj-(;f: 

l4 

i()  HDKIllAS'l'An-  (!M\H.SriT 

24 

.52 

SAN  l-'HA.NCiSCOSlAn':  IMVKRSriT 

15 

II 

rN'lVKUSnA'OF  niORNIX- 

2:^  D.NlM'RSlTl’OFFlJOKIDA 

24 

.5.5 

1 NlVl-RSriT  ( )1‘  C( )I j( )R AIK ) AT  IK )l  T1  )KR 

!5 

AijK\)ii-:RQi'F:.NM,(:A.\iirs 

1.5 

2S  CNIVERSriTOK  imNOlSAFCIIlCACO 

24 

5^ 

I'MVI-KSI'ITOF  NBV.MI-XICO  MAIN  CVMI'I  S 

15 

12 

rNIVFRSm’OFmOHNIX- 

29  KFANllNm-RSriT 

24 

SonilHRN  CAUI-ORNIACAMIH  S 

1.5 

.55 

nn-KNSCOUBIH 

15 

.50  FAMT:RN  NFXV .MEXICO  I'NIVEKSriT 

1.5 

CAUFORNIA  sfait:  cNncKsm'  u)s  AN(ii:iJ-:s 

12 

.MAINCAMK’S 

24 

.56 

(:AUR)RNIASTAn:rN(VKRSriT--(:il[(K^ 

14 

.5" 

I )\m  iNsnri  'ti-  < ii-  ti:ci  in(  n / k iv  -r( ).\n  ina 

14 

14 

1 N'n  FRSrn' OF  S/VN  FT^ ANCISCO 

12 

5)  CrNYIiHOOKlVNCOlJJ-CI-; 

24 

15 

'FFXAS AcS  M rNIVFRSriY-CORin'S  CIIRISTI 

12 

5X 

nn:  i Ni\'KRsnT()i''ims  ran.vmkkican 

14 

.52  (,()UJKiF,  OF  SANTA  FT 

25 

59 

HORIDAA'lUNTICrNIVKRSm' 

1.5 

16 

RKlllSlMVKRSrn 

11 

.5.5  fijokidamemoriai.coijj-gf: 

21 

M(1 

N2-AV  \u:xi(:()  STAT1-:  rNlVKRSriT 

r 

TFXYSA&MrNlVFRSnT 

11 

54  SAiNT'niOMASCNIVERSriT 

21 

.\LA1N  CAMPrS 

15 

IS 

n if:  1 'Ni\T:Rsrn-  OF  it:x.as  at  f:i.  raso 

11 

55  I'NIVFlKSrn’OF  NFAAI)A-IAS\i:(;AS 

21 

A 

mRDibVM  IMVHRSrn' 

15 

19 

i)i:\ RV  INSTUVIT:  OFTFCliNOlOCV  IKIMONA 

10 

56  SAM  llorsitlN  STAU:  I'NIVERSIIT 

21 

42 

(:/\i2ioRNiAST\n-:i'Nivi:Rsrn 

20 

rNiTFi)  SFAr.'Vs  navai.a(:a!)f:.mv 

10 

57  CAUFORNIA  STATE  I'NIVERSm  NV'.R.VMENTo 

20 

i)n.\w\(;ri7JiiiLS 

12 

2! 

T! if:  1 Ni\  f:rsi n' of  ii:xas  I5\n  amf:ri{ :an 

10 

.5s  pi'f;f:.nsco!jJ':(;e 

20 

•i.5 

C/\uk)rnias:i:atk  I'Nivi-Rsm-ioNC  ieach 

12 

.59  ARIXONASTAIT:  rNlVERSrn’-Vt'FTT 

20 

H4 

RjORinASTAIl-rNIVHRSriT 

12 

Education 

40  SAN  JOSE  STAITCNTVERSriT 

19 

45 

U )V( )\j\  1 'Nl\  KRSrn-  IN  Ni-AVORl JANS 

12 

1 

FI  J JR  1 1 )A  IN'n:R.NATI(  INAI.  I M\  I-RSFIT 

2S1 

4l  SAN  DIECO  STAHv  1 'MVI^RSFIT 

IS 

h6 

NhAV  MMXICO  IIKIIIIANDS 1 NIVi-RSI'IT 

12 

2 

CAUFORNIA  siait:  1 'Nivi-Rsm'  i/)S .an(;f:i j:s 

152 

42  FASTTRN  MlClIiCAN  CNIVERSFIT 

P 

4" 

Cl  N'i  HKRNARI)M.HARn:ilC()lJJ-:(;K 

12 

5 

I NINKRSmOF  NFAV  MKXICO-  .MAIN  CAMIVS 

S9 

4.5  NATIONAL  lOI’IS I'NIVERSIIT 

16 

4X 

rNivHRsrn'()r\usiiiN(noN 

12 

4 

N(  )\A  S(  )l  '11  llMliRN  ( NI VKRSIIA 

--T 

44  (>l  NT  LEII.M/VN  (.OLUKih 

16 

49 

I NIM-Ksmoi-  CAI.imKNIA-SAN  IHKCd 

11 

5 

NORlllKRN  ARIZONA  I'M Vi:RSm 

45  U M U)RK  (.OUJTiK 

15 

50 

rNIVKRSm'OFSANDIKOO 

11 

6 

NFW  mkxi(:o  sia'I'f:  rNivF:Rsrn 

4()  ol  1<  UMA  OF  !Hh  U\KF.  1 '.NT\  F.K.Sl  1 \ - 

51 

S:\iN"r'moMAs  rNiviiRsrrv 

11 

MAlNCAMFl  S 

■^5 

S/VN  .ANTONIO 

15 

52 

(^ivKRsriT()FN()R'ni'n-:x/vs 

11 

ci'NVcrncoijjKiK 

■C  r.MVERSriTOFSMNT'niO.M.AS 

15 

55 

l ‘MVFRSriTOF  CAUFORNIA  SANTA  MARKAICA 

10 

S 

I 'NlVKRSllT  of  ARIZONA 

6S 

4S  CALIIORNIASTATE  I'NIVERSm'  lONC  HIACIl 

14 

54 

Miri'ROl  OIJTAN  SIATK  COUiK;!-  OF  DFNVKR 

10 

9 

TKXASAcS:  M INlTR.NATlONAl.I'MVKRSm' 

65 

49  DEPiMTI'NIVERSriT 

14 

55 

1 MVI-RSn'V  ( )!•  1!  J.IN( US  AT  1 -RHANA 

10 

10 

ARIZONASTATKI  NlVKRSriT  .MAINCAMPI  S 

5"' 

50  CALIIORMA STATE  I'NIVERSm' 

50 

T()\vs()nstait:  I'NiVKRsrn' 

10 

11 

NFAV  MEXICO  IIICI  HANDS  I'NIVKRSriT 

55 

SrVN  BERNARDINO 

15 

5:^ 

i\(j\RN/\TK\v(mn(:()ijj:(;i-; 

10 

12 

liOKICI'ACOIJJICi; 

55 

51  I'NlVilRSm' OF  MARYLAND 

15 

CALIFORNIA  STAIT:  INDKRSm'  1T1JJ:R  ION 

55 

COlJJKiEHARKCAMPFS 

15 

Computer  and 

I4 

rNlVKRSnAKlFSOI'lllFljORlDA 

46 

52  WIIJJAM  lATERSON  DNiV'ERSFlT 

15 

Information  Sciences 

15 

('.AijKiKNiAsixn-i  NivixsriT  Nonniniii(;i-; 

40 

55  IjONCLSUNI)  I'NIVERSm'  BROOKIVN  C.AMPPS 

15 

l 

n/lKIDA  liVn-RNAriONAl.  1 MU-RSriT 

5.S 

\U 

FlJORIDAAlUNTICrNIVKRSrn' 

5" 

Si  Sl'NVCOIJJ-XlKATHlWAl/) 

15 

) 

crNvmiMANcoijjKii-: 

55 

r 

WFlsn-RN  NFXT .MEXICO  I'NIVERSm' 

5() 

55  SI‘N'l  COIJJ’CEATOENFYSEO 

15 

.5 

\)\m  iNsrrn  'iToF  iTciiNoiodv 

29 

IS 

.S.*\INT|()IIN‘Sl'NIVERsri . NFXVVORK 

52 

Sh  IMVEKSriTOl'IAVKKNK 

12 

4 

()rRL\l)V()FlllFI/\KF:iNIVKRSrn^ 

19 

rNI\ERSnT()F(:EVm;\lJl/)RlDA 

51 

5''  SAN  ITANCISCO  STATE  I 'N'lVERSm' 

12 

.S\NAYn)NI() 

21 

20 

HARRY  CNIVERSm' 

29 

5S  PNIVERSFITOF  ILLINOIS  A'lTRBANA 

12 

5 

CrNVRF.RNAKDM  liARl’Cll  COlJJXiF. 

19 

21 

AN(iED)  staff:  I'NIVERSrn 

2S 

59  PRF^SCOrrCOLiJ-GE 

11 

Bachelor’s  Degrees  Conferred  on  Hispanics 

by  Academic  Program 


Education 

■>2 

rxnTRSm'OFMIAMl 

39 

62 

MARQLlETTEUNIAERSm' 

14 

(CONT-n) 

23 

CORNEU.  LT^'rn- RSITi’-FlNDOWED  COU£GFLS 

36 

63 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAUFORNTA-IRMNE 

13 

60 

rN[\i:KsmoFTiiKB\cinc 

11 

24 

ClIWCITi'COUJ'GI-: 

36 

64 

DEVEY  INSrmiTE  OFTECHNOLOGY 

12 

61 

Cl  WBERNARD  M.  BARUCH  COU£GF, 

11 

2S 

STANTORD  liNIVERSIPt' 

34 

65 

nTTECHNICAL  INSTITITE 

12 

62 

SIW  COliEGE  AT  NEV7  P/\ITZ 

11 

26 

PL^RDLE  l5Nl\TRSrrr*--MAIN  CAMPUS 

34 

66 

SlWATBimijO 

12 

63 

BOWNG  GREILN  Sl’ATE  rNl\TRSm- 

V 

RFASSELAER  POLiTEQLNIC  INSTITITE 

33 

67 

l^NIVERSITYOF  HOUSTON-DOW’NTOVi'N 

12 

MAINCAMPCS 

11 

28 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  L^’lN'ERSm’-FTFSNO 

32 

68 

FLORIDA  AGRICLTORALAND 

64 

CENTRAL  \V,\S111NGT0N  rX^TRSHT 

11 

29 

I'NBTRSm’  OF  CAUFORNIA-IOS  ANGF2JSS 

32 

MECHANICAL  LTNIVERSITi' 

II 

6S 

HffilTAGECOU£CE 

11 

30 

UNn-ERSm’OF  SOITHERN  CAUFORNIA 

31 

69 

TimE  UNIVERSITi’ OF  LOUISIANA 

11 

66 

FRESNO  fACIHC  COLLEGE 

10 

31 

DE\-RY  INSTITITE  OFTECHNOLOGY 

31 

■'O 

Si’RACUSE  UNTvERSnT 

11 

67 

northp:rn  laixois  i-xiYrT^sm- 

10 

32 

I'XnERSITi'OF  CALIFORNIA-SAN  DIEGO 

30 

■^1 

Dl.'KE  I'NlVERSITi’ 

11 

68 

1XD1;\XA  UN!VERSllA-NnRTlI\\luST 

10 

33 

I'NISERSITi'  OF  1IJ2N01S  AT  lEBANA 

29 

-n 

CAUFORNIA  STATE  IT^lVERSITi’-CHlCO 

10 

69 

S/MNT  PETERS  COOEGE 

10 

34 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  l^4\ERSm*-U)NG  BFIACH 

28 

"3 

NORTIERN  laiNOlS  IT^IVERSITi' 

10 

70 

TOENTON  STATE  COLLEGE 

10 

35 

TEXAS  Tl*:CH  nviDERSm' 

28 

"4 

BARKS  COUEGE  OF  SAINT  LOUIS  L'NlVERSlTi’ 

10 

"1 

TEMPIT:  l^MVERSin 

10 

36 

SOITHERN  laiNOIS  l^’IVERSlTi- 

7S 

PIT^DIE  l^NIVERSm’-CAUT^lET  CAMPUS 

10 

CARBONT)/\IE 

IT 

76 

LOUISIANA  ST  U'NIV&  AGRL8c  MECH  & 

Engineering  and 

3" 

I'NIVERSm’OF  SOlTli  FTORIDA 

26 

HEBERl’LAWSCTR 

10 

Enginnering  Techivologies 

3« 

SAN  DIEGO  STAIE  UM\ERSm' 

25 

“*“7 

BOSTON  I^’IVERSm' 

10 

1 

FLORIDA  LNTEROTIONALl'NI\'ERSl'n' 

128 

39 

CAUFORNIA  STATE  l^I\ERSm'-Jv\CRAMHNTO 

24 

78 

liNlVERSlTi'  OF  MASvNACI  ll'SFTnS-AMHERST 

10 

2 

tfxvsa&m 

116 

40 

RITGERS  l!NI\ERSITt-NEVi'BRl9^SWlCK 

24 

79 

NEVi’YORK  INS:nTirrE  OF' TECHNOLOGY’- 

0LDWE8TBLEY 

10 

TI  IE  nsT^Sm’  OF  TEXAS  AT  EL  lASO 

no 

41 

STEVENS  INSTITITE  OFTECIINOIOGY 

24 

80 

WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITi’ 

10 

4 

CALIFORNIA  POIiTECHNlC  STATF:  CMV- 

42 

17^'ITED  STATF.S  N.AVM.  ACADFLMY 

23 

SAN  linS  OBISPO 

lOS 

43 

DEVEY  INSTm’ IE  OF  TECHNOIOGV -POMONA 

22 

English  Language  and  Literature 

s 

N’F?X’  MEXICO  SIAIT  LNlNTRSlPi  - 

44 

UNlVERSm*  OF  COIjORADO  ATBOH  HER 

22 

MAIN  CAMP!  S 

1 

ITs'lVERSITi'  OF  CAUPORNIA-BFIRKELEY 

60 

n 

45 

( MN'ERSm’  OF  CAUFORNIA-BERKF.I£  Y 

21 

6 

THE  IT^lVTRSm'OFTl-XAS  ATAl.^'lN 

96 

46 

lOTERSm’OF  CAUFORNIA-DAMS 

21 

2 

THE  liNlVERSITi'  OFTEXAS  AT  AISTIN 

56 

-> 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  POIiTECHNlC 

4:* 

I’NIVERSITi'OF  lUJNOIS  AT  CHICAGO 

21 

3 

FLORIDA  INTERNATION/ALLTv'IVERSITi’ 

55 

I'N'IS'ERSm-POMONA 

62 

4 

UNIVERSITi'  OF  C AJF10RN1A-LOS  ANGELES 

50 

48 

liN’IVERSm*  OF  MICHIGAN -ANN  ARBOR 

21 

8 

GEORGIA  INSITHTE  OFITCHNOIOGV- 

S 

CAUFORNIA  STATE  liNIVERSm'-LONG  BF^CH 

7 

49 

CAUFORNIA  STATE  1 !Nl\T.RSm’-NORTHRIDGE 

20 

MAIN  CAM  PIS 

S*^ 

6 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS-IAN  AMERICAN 

33 

SO 

FljORIDAATLAYnC  UNIVERSITi’ 

19 

9 

TILXASA^t  M rNIVERSm  -KlNGSMUa: 

S'’ 

7 

S/'jV  DIEGO  STATl*  I^NlVERSITi' 

32 

SI 

POIiTECHNlC  l^’iVERSm' 

19 

10 

nTTECllNlOyaNSTITlTE 

S6 

8 

'.HE  IKUTiRSm'  OF  TEXAS  AT  a R\SO 

32 

52 

IMVERSITi’  OF  WASHINGTON 

19 

11 

AlASSAllHrsmiSlOTmiT-llM-TOJlMilIlGY 

SS 

9 

GVi/FORNIA  STATE  liNlVERSITY-ljOS  ANGEIES 

31 

S3 

UNITED  STATF^S  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMi’ 

18 

12 

SAN  JOSE  srA'n:  UNi\TRsrn' 

SI 

10 

'FHE 1 INI  VERSlTi'  OF  TFJCAS  AT  BROWNSV1U.E 

30 

54 

COIORADO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

16 

13 

I’N'lY'ERSmOFnjORinA 

4^ 

11 

RITGERS  n4IVEJ^SITi'-NFN\'  BRLR4SW1CK 

29 

SS 

UNIVERSm'  OF  SOI  ^ lERN  COIjORADO 

16 

14 

ARIZONA  STAIT 1 Xli’ERSm'-MAlN  CAMPLS 

44 

12 

CUNY  HUNTED  COIXEGE 

29 

56 

COIORADO  STATE  1 Ts'lVERSnT 

IS 

IS 

l^IVERSITiOF/\RlZONA 

44 

13 

CAJFORNIA  STATE  IINIVERSITY-RIUERTON’ 

28 

T" 

COUEGEOFAERON/VITICS 

IS 

16 

NEW  JERSFT INSTTHTE  OFTCCHNOU^GY 

tS 

14 

UNIVERSITY' OF  NEW' MF.XICO-MAIN  CAMPI  IS 

28 

58 

THE  UNraSm'OFTILXAS  AT..\RIJN(71T)N 

IS 

17 

n<I\'ERSm'  OF  NF7X'  MFLXICO-MAIN  CAMPI  ’S 

42 

15 

CAUFORNIA  STAIE  IINIVERSITY-NORTHRIDGE 

27 

S9 

UNIVERSm' OF  MARYLAND- 

18 

I'Mi'ERSm’  OF  HOliSPON-lTmTRSm’  lARK 

42 

COIJEGE  PARK  CAMPUS 

l4 

16 

1 iNiVERSlTi’  OF  CAUFORNIA-IRVTNE 

27 

19 

'n  IK  1 'NDTRSriT  OF  ’IHAS  AT  SAN  ANTONIO 

42 

60 

MAN4W1TAN  COIJEGE 

14 

r 

I'NIV'ERSm'  OF  CAJFORNIA-SANTA  BARB/VRA 

27 

20 

IT^IVERSm’  OF  CLNTIGM.  RORIDA 

40 

61 

NORTH  (AROLINA  STYIE  UNIVl-RSTIT 

18 

1 'NlVERSlTi'  OF  lUJNOlS  AT  1 EBAN/V 

24 

21 

CALIFORNIA  SlATE  I’\I\T:RSm'--ljOS  ANGlOJuS 

39 

ATRAEIGH 

14 

19 

SI  NY’AT  ALBANY 

24 

Bachelor  s Degrees  Conferred  on  liispaiiics 

by  Academic  Program 


English  Language  ano  Literature 

3 

'll  IE  I NH  ERSm'  OF  ITXAS  AT  BKO\VNS\  IIJ£ 

.^9 

4l 

CAumRNiASEvn-:  i Ni\ERsrn- 

(CONT’O) 

4 

Tl  IE  l-XHTRSni'  OF  THUS  AT.AI  'STIN 

36 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

II 

20 

mUSA&Ml-NnTO'IT 

2l 

s 

RITGERS  CNHTRSm  - NBVBRCNSTICK 

3S 

42 

CM  J R )R  Nl  A SI  A'IT:  1 M\12RS1B  -SACRAM1:N14  ) 

II 

21 

iM\>:Rsm'OFvt;\sHiN(m)N 

2l 

6 

CALIRIRNIA  STATE  l'NI\£RSITi'-f-£ESNO 

2<S 

43 

I'Nl  VERSIB'  OF  lUJNOlS  .AT  CHiCAC.O 

II 

22 

l’Nl\>:RSm'  OF  SOI  TION  CAl  JPORMA 

20 

11  IK  1 ^l\l;KS^T  OF  TRUV-1\\  .\,\IKHIC\N 

28 

44 

I’NlVTRSlTi'OFOREClON 

II 

23 

TFXVSA&  M INimvnONAU'NiV 

20 

s 

1 M VERSITA’  OF  CALIB  )RN1A-1K\1NE 

r* 

4S 

I'NIVERSriTOF  SOrillERN  COIORADO 

lO 

24 

I'N'm-RSmOFFlJORIDA 

19 

9 

SAN  DIEGO  SIA'I'E  CND  ERSm' 

26 

46 

FU)R1I)ASTATEI'M\'ERSITV 

lO 

2S 

s()i™>;sinms  sta’it:  i'Ni\FKsrn- 

19 

lO 

rNlVERSIlT  OF  .ARIZONA 

2S 

4" 

NWYOKK  I'MM-IISnV 

lO 

26 

THE  (^’I\TRSm’ OF'flX'VS  AT S^V\  ,SMX)N10 

19 

0\UR)RNIA  SrVTE  l-NDTRSlTi'-I/lS  A.NG1J£S 

24 

48 

I ^'R'ERSllT  OF  WISCONSIN  -.MILWAI  KEE 

lO 

T 

1 -NINTRSm’  OF  C^\I  JK)RN1A-S.ANTA  CRl  7 

IS 

I2 

1 MM-RSIIT  OF  (;.-\l,m)KNlA-RKRKFJF;Y 

24 

2^i 

SV\  R;V\C]SC0  STATE  l-NIVERSm 

18 

13 

Tl  IE  1 MVERSm’  OF  'ITLX.AS  AT  HI,  lASO 

24 

Health  Propessio 

N S 

29 

NORHiPJ^N  IIJJNOIS  l’Nl\Tj<S!T4 

IS 

I4 

I ’N'[\£RSnTOF  G.AMF0RN1.A-  DAMS 

23 

1 

Tl  IE  DNRTRSm'  OF  TIXVS  AT  l^SO 

lOO 

30 

SAINT  M\RV’Sl'NI\T:RSm’ 

IS 

IS 

.ARI/J3NAST\TE  i M\£KSrn'-M\lN  C AMR'S 

22 

HDRIDA  INTERNATIONA!.  DN’m-RSlTV 

ip 

31 

1 ^IVERSHA’  OF  C/\UR)RNO\-OAV1S 

r 

I() 

SI2Ci'ATALB.A\V 

>) 

3 

I'NIVEKSm  OF  NTNVMCXICO-.UAIN  CAMIVS 

ip 

32 

lNIVERSm'OFSOlTHM/)RlI)A 

I" 

r 

CAUFORNIA  STAIT:  I 'NIVERSI'Ti'-m  J£R'R)N 

20 

4 

THEIMVERSm’OFMXAS 

33 

I'NiraSlTYOF  Ml/AMI 

Ih 

IS 

C^\LIK)RN1ASTAT1-:  rNI\  ERSITi'-l/)NG  B£\CI! 

20 

H£\U11  SCIENCE-SAN  ANIDNIO 

63 

34 

GF/)RGE  MASON  I'NlVERSm' 

I6 

in 

HORIDA  l.\lT:RN.AT10NAl.rNm-RSm' 

20 

s 

'THE  I’NJVERSrn'  OFTFXAS  AT  .ANTIN' 

ni.'  \ ii.i\ii 

62 

sO 

3S 

C,\UP0RMA  STAIT;  ('NRERSnA-FlTvSNO 

IS 

20 

Tl  IE  1 'NIVKKSin  { )F  ims  AT  SAN  AVIONK ) 

20 

T 

i .M\r.i\»>i  1 1 Ul 

■p  ii:  i'.\[\'ERsrn’  of  'iTXvs-mN  American 

17 

SI 

36 

SAN  JOSE  STAT1-:  l’Ni\7J^Sm' 

IS 

2I 

CAI.IB)RNlASTAlin'NiVERSrn-N()RTlIRIl)(iE 

18 

8 

CDN'V  l£llMVNCOIJ£GE 

46 

3” 

FNIVERSHT  OF  SOITHERN  COIjORAIK) 

I'' 

22 

rNlVERSHT  ( )F  .N(  )R*n  lERN  COD  )RAl )() 

18 

0 

HIE  l NI\£RSrn'OFTl-:XAS  MEI)IC.Ai. 

3« 

ClNVI^IlMANCOUBiE 

IS 

23 

CNlVERSmOF  IIIINOISATCRBANA 

IS 

BKA.\GI-(;,\I.VES’roN 

46 

39 

M\l£  I'NlM-RSm’ 

l4 

24 

NT3X'  MEXICO  STA'IT:  rNU'ERSm'- 

10 

CAIJRIRNIA  STAT1-:  IM\'ERSm'--F'KESNO 

3” 

40 

CNIVERSm’ OF  ARIZONA 

12 

MAINCAMPIS 

r 

11 

ING\KNAn:\V()KI)  coubif; 

34 

4l 

I’NRTRSm'OF  MICHIGAN  -ANN  ARBOR 

i2 

2S 

n ir:  i 'NivERsm'  ( jf  'itxas  .vr  arli\(H'(  in 

r 

12 

CAIJRIRNIA  STA'IT:  INRERSIB-NORIIIRIDGE 

33 

42 

SIMATKINGH/AMTON 

12 

26 

a'NTiirNiT:R  couj-ge 

Ih 

13 

DING  ISLAM U'NRERSrn 

43 

'ITXASITGI  I'NIVERSI'IT 

12 

'niEl'NiVERSllTOFims 

BROOKIVN  C.A.MPrS 

32 

44 

MONTi:iAIR  STAIT:  IMVERSl’n' 

II 

OF  THE  PERMIAN  BASIN 

16 

14 

I NlVERSITi'  OF  II  JJN(  IIS  .AT  CHICAGI ) 

.30 

43 

CAUK)RNIA  POiyiTCHNlC  sta’it:  r.\!\  - 

2S 

INiVERSriTOF  HOrSION-I'NlVKRSriT  I^RK 

l4 

IS 

BMHO'rNR'ERSm' 

2^1 

SANIi’IS  OBISR) 

lO 

('^\1  JR  IRNIA  STVFE 1 'NIVERSIIT- 

16 

mX.AS  WOMAN'S  ( Ni\  ERsrn 

29 

4() 

rNl\T£SnT  f)F  C()!/)R;\1)()  AT  DENATR 

!() 

lH)MINGn-7IIIlJ£ 

13 

r 

I'NlVERSm' OF  COLORADO 

4:’ 

MITROHlUrAN  STATl'  COUTGE  01-  DIX  ER 

lO 

30 

Ql  EENS  COIJJ-GE 

13 

H£\ixi!S(:ienc£S(:enii:r 

28 

48 

RriRII)ASrATi:iMVERSnT 

lO 

3l 

SOnmLST'ITXAS  SFAIE  l MVERSIB 

13 

IS 

I "N'm-RSm' OF  CENTIMI.  R/ IRIDA 

28 

49 

(■NI\T:KSnTOFM;\RVIAM)- 

32 

rND'ERSmOEWASIllNinON 

13 

19 

C.-\lJR)RNIA STVli:  I 'NlVl-KSrn' 

COlJJ-GEfARKC/VMin'S 

K) 

33 

.NORllIERN  IIJJNOIS  I NlVKRSrn 

12 

DOMlNCil  HIIlIJN 

77 

SO 

BOSTON  COIJTGE 

iO 

34 

|•N1VERS^T0F^L\KMAND- 

20 

crNvcmcoiJB'.E 

T- 

SI 

COU:MBIAI'NI\T:RSm' 

COIJJT/E  mRK  CAMPrS 

12 

21 

SMNTJOHN'S  rNIVERSriT  -NIA\  YORK 

26 

IN  THE  CUT  OF  Nm  YORK 

lO 

3S 

l'NlVERSnT()FMl(:Hl(;.AN-.ANN  ARBOR 

12 

1 1 

CAIJRIRNIA  STAli:  I NIVERSm-- I/)S  .a.n(;eijn 

2S 

S2 

QIEENSCOUHIE 

lO 

36 

MOVIXIAIK  STMT-;  IMVKKSI IV 

12 

2n 

SOI  'll  IW'ESTTEX.AS  Sl'ATE  I'N  R ERSm' 

2S 

S3 

1 7\1\T:RSnT  ()F  HOrSTtlN -I'NIVERSm’ lARK 

IO 

3" 

rN'lVERSm' OF  NW  MEXICO- 

24 

l/I.MAIJNDAl'MVERSnT 

24 

MAlNCAMirS 

12 

2S 

NFAV  MEXICO  HlGlll AMIS  I NIYERSFIT 

23 

Foreign  Language  and  Literature 

3S 

CrNVlJHI.MANCOlJJ-GE 

12 

2Ii 

■niEi'NIVERSrnOFTEXAS 

1 

rNlVERSm’OF  C/U.imRNlA  li)S AN(;EI£S 

SI 

SO 

ITXAS'iTCfl  I NiVERSITV 

12 

iieai’jiis('.ien(:eqxit:r 

2.3 

> 

TNIVERSHT  OF  CAi.lH)RNlA-S\NTA  BARa\KA 

•r 

40 

GEORGE  MASON  IMVERSm' 

12 

1"* 

I'NlVERSm' OF  ARIZONA 

21 

^ >9 


Baclielor  s Degrees  Conferred  on  Hispanics 

by  Academic  Program 


Health  Professions 

(CONTD) 

2<S  JOSE  STATI-:  UNIM-RSm* 

29  l^MRSI'n’OEMDRIDA 

30  S/\N' DIEGO  STA'nU’Nl\i:RSm' 

31  TEXAS  A&  M UNlVERSrn-CORPrS  CHRlSri 

32  I^MVERSriT  OF  MOUSTON-l ’N'l\'KRSm’  B\RK 

33  C.UlFORNIASTA'l’E  l’NI\'ERSm’-mNG  mWM 
3^i  L^’I\’ERSm'0F  NORTHERN  COIDRADO 

35  t^HraSi'H'OF  SOrniERN  GM,IF0RN’1A 

36  teX;VSto:i.  MM-Rsrrv 

HFvM'J'HSCIUNCES  CENTER 
3”  SAMEEI.MI'RRITTCOUJ-GE 

38  sm  MiCXICO  STATE  1 ^NIVERSm'- 

M/MNCAMPrS 

39  RITGERS  lM\T:RSnA-NFA\'  BRI  NSVi  lCK 
^0  crNTnrNi-KRCouj-riE 

41  SlMATSirnTBROOK 

42  B.XilORl'NDTRSnT 

43  rNlVERSI'n'OFMARVUND- 

B/\i:riMORE  PR0FF.SS10NAESCIIS 

44  SENT  \\m:n\  sciiace  cknitr  at  brookein 

45  I'E.US  CilRlsaiVN  I'NIVERSHT 

46  rNIVERSFITOFSOlTlI  RDRIDA 
4“^  sorniERN  iiiiNois  rxiu-Rsm- 

CARBONUMJ- 

48  rNIVERSriT()F()KIAK)M\ 

HE\i:n  I SCIENCES  CENTER 

49  CALIFORNIA  STA1E  I Mrasm  - 

8\N  BERNAI^DINO 

50  i‘NivERsnT()FN(ynn:i)AME 

51  ARIZONA STAIT  l^9\T:RSl'n'-^bMN  (AMPI  S 

52  0\UFnRNiASrATE  l'NI\T:RSnT-R’lJj:irn)N 

53  nORIDAAnANTiC  l^'l\ERSI'n' 

4  NOVA SOrmEVSiTRN  I’NIVERSHT 

ss  \ASN-\ciirsErn5a)ij£(;E 

OFP1MMACV&AU.IED  HOIISC 

s6  rNi\E:Rsrn-  of  nebicvska  medicai.  cevitr 

V MEDICAL  COUEGE  OF  B\ AND 
HAHNEMA:NN  I'NIVTRSnT 

58  'mi-  I'NIM-RSm’ OFTIAVS AT S.\N  ANIDNIO 

59  rNIVERSmOFW/VSIIINVmN 


Home  Economics 

1 ITXAS’lTCHLJNlVERSm’  21 

2 niE  I'ND'ERSm'OFTEXASATAl'STIN  18 

3 L^NlVERSm’ OF  ARIZONA  I6 

4 HjORIDA  INTERN-ATIONAL  I'NIVl-RSm’  14 

5 COLORADO  STATE  UNU'ERSm’  ' 13 

6 CALIFORNIA  STATE  L^vD-ERSm-lJONG  BE\CH  12 

RjORinAS'rATEl^Nn’ERSlTY  12 

8 MA\-  MEXICO  SLATE  IMVI-IRSFIT- 
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Bachelor’s  Degrees  Conferred  on  Hispanics 
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Antioch  graduate  takes  on  teaching,  radio,  politics  and  now  sports. 

By  Ed  Brennen 


'‘That  network 
grew  and 
opened  my  eyes 
to  the  fact  that 
what  / was 
experiencing  in 
Boston  was  not 
just  here,  it  was 
everywhere- 
the  growth  of  the 
Latino 

community,  but 
also  the  isms 
that  existed:  the 
stereotypes,  the 
sexism,  the 
racism,  the 
classism.” 


resit iiK*  reads  like  liie 
l^casi  of  u Holhwood 
|l\movje.  The  polilical 
MiJiiaison  on  the  presideii' 
tial  campaign  trail.  The  investiga- 


tive TV  journalist.  The  innovaii\e 
high  school  teacher  who  makes 
learning  fun.  The  late-night  disc 
jockey.  The  high-powered  sports 
agent. 


jose  Masso,  senior  associate 
director  at  Northeastern 
I'niversitys  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Sport  in  Society,  has  led  a vastly 
varied  professional  life,  one  that 
has  taken  him  from  his  native  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  to  his  home 
today  in  Boston,  where  he  and  wife 
Didina  (also  a native  of  Puerto 
Rico)  have  raised  four  children. 

But  for  every  quirky  twist  and 
turn  that  the  q^-year-old  Masso 
has  taken  professionally,  there  has 
been  one  steady  light  guiding  his 
way-a  need,  a resolution,  to 
empower  others.  Whether  it  was 
motivating  young  Latino  families  to 
join  the  local  political  process  in 
the  early  ‘80s,  or  helping  young 
baseball  prospects  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  adjust  to  life 
in  the  I’.S.  in  the  ‘90s,  Masso  has 
always  looked  for  ways  to  improve 
“human  capital,"  as  he  calls  it. 

“That's  why  the  work  here  for 
me  is  so  important,"  Masso  said  in 
a recent  interview  at  the  centers 
Boston  office,  where  he  has  been 
since  last  June.  “It  provides  the 
opportunity  to  really  focus  in  on 
what  are  the  life  skills  that  our  ath- 
letes need,  either  in  college,  high 
school,  or  junior  high  school,  and 
what  are  the  life  skills  professional 
athletes  need." 

Through  outreach  programs 


lose  M,iss6.  senior  nssociair  di'  O'tor  .it  Northeastern  Urivcrsit/s  Center  for  the 
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and  training  workshops,  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Sport  in  Society 
trains  former  athletes  to  spread 
messages  of  cultural  diversity,  con* 
flict  resolution,  gender  violence 
and  prevention,  and  the  importance 
of  academics.  The  center’s  director, 
Richard  Lapchick,  recently  estab- 
lished a branch  at  Walt  Disney 
World  Sports  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  creat- 
ing Massd’s  opening. 

Wliile  Mass6*s  present  niche  is 
sports,  that  hasn't  always  been  his 
calling.  He  originally  saw  himself 
in  journalism  but  chose  to 
major  in  secondary  education 
while  studying  at  Antioch  in 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  w’here  he 
earned  a B.A.  in  1973.  As  part  of 
Antioch's  work/study  program, 
Masso  worked  in  admissions  in 
1971,  traveling  around  the  coun- 
try to  interview  prospective  stu- 
dents. “When  I w'ent  to  New  York 
or  Chicago,  I had  a good  num- 
ber of  Latino  students  w^anting 
to  go  to  school,  but  in  Boston 
that  wasn't  the  case,"  he  said. 

"So  that  piqued  my  interest.  1 
wanted  to  know  wty  in  Boston 
1,  Latino  students  were  not 
interested  in  furthering  their 
education,  and  2.  why  there  were 
fewer  Utino  students." 

When  It  came  time  for  Masso 
to  complete  his  student-teach- 
ing internship,  he  did  so  in  the 
Boston  Public  School  system, 
teaching  bilingual  education 
and  quickly  getting  to  know  the 
city’s  Latino  community  Like  many 
teachers  fresh  out  of  college,  Masso 
soon  realized  that  motivating  kids 
to  learn  was  no  easy  task.  Given  the 
choice  between  a textbook  and  a 
movie  on  a Friday  night,  Masso 
knew'  which  his  students  would 
choose,  lie  saw  how  (he  increasing- 
ly tantalizing  forms  of  media  were 
grabbing  kids'  attention.  "1  found 
that  many  of  my  students  were 
much  more  familiar  with,  and 
products  of,  media-withoiit  them 
knowing  it,"  he  said.  "[A]  host  of 
different  homework  assignments 
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would  be  part  of  the  subject  matter 
w'e  were  discussing,  but... on 
Monday,  their  weekends  were  very 
much  related  to  either  movies, 
music,  dances,  parties,  or  socializ- 
ing, where  the  media, ..played  a 
role." 

Masso  started  writing  grants  to 
use  film  in  the  classroom.  “I  would 
bring  films  in  Spanish  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  use  them  as  the  hook  for 
particular  subjects  in  classes,"  he 
said.  "And  the  attendance  went  up." 
Ana  so  Masso  wrote  more  grants. 


and  soon  his  students  were  filming 
their  own  life  stories,  going  into 
their  neighborhoods  and  exploring 
their  family  roots.  With  a massive 
record  collection  at  home,  Masso 
began  to  use  music  in  the  class- 
room as  well,  having  students 
translate  lyrics.  Wliilc  his  students 
were  more  motivated  ihan  ever,  a 
funny  thing  happened  to  Massd's 
teaching  aspirations. 

“The  more  1 did  with  video, 
film,  and  audio,  the\  suggested  that 
maybe  1 was  in  the  wrong  field,"  he 
recalled  with  a laugh.  “They  said. 
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'You’re  a good  teacher,  we  like  you 
as  a teacher,  but  maybe  you  should 
be  doing  radio  or  television.’" 

And  along  came  one  of  Masso's 
many  “breaks."  In  1975,  he  bumped 
into  an  old  Antioch  classmate  who 
needed  a ride.  The  friend  w'orked  at 
a public  radio  station  in  Boston, 
WBl’R.  The  two  had  coffee,  and 
Masso  learned  that  the  radio  sta- 
tion was  looking  for  someone  to  do 
a show'  in  Spanish.  “Wow,"  Masso 
said.  “My  kids  are  always  suggest- 
ing that  I do  radio." 


Masso  con  Salsa 

Soon  after,  Masso  began  a 
one-hour  pilot  program  at  WTiUR, 
a flagship  for  National  Public 
Radio.  Vi^en  the  "On  Air"  sign  lit  up 
for  the  first  time,  Masso  leaned  into 
the  microphone  and  said,  "Buenas 
noches  y bienvenidos...Good 
evening  and  welcome  to  Con 
Salsa^  Now-23  years  later-Masso 
is  still  doing  Con  Salsa,  the  station’s 
longest-running  music  program, 
heard  every  Sunday  morning  from 
midnight  to  5 a.m. 


Masso,  broadcasting  live  from 
the  empty  studio,  surrounded  by 
stacks  of  his  CDs,  features 
Afro-Latin  music  and  strives  to 
keep  the  format  bilingual.  “My 
thought,  being  on  a National  Public 
Radio  station,  was  that  you  wanted 
folks  who  speak  English  to  be  able 
to  tune  in  and  not  tune  out,  ” Masso 
said.  1 wanted  the  same  folks...to 
hear  a native  Spanish  speaker 
speaking  their  language.  That  way  1 
would  at  least  start  breaking  down 
the  stereotypes  with  regards  to  lan- 
guage. 

"But  1 also  w’anted  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  to 
hear  its  own  language,"  he  added. 
“They  could  hear  someone  who  is 
native  to  Puerto  Rico  but  yet  has 
the  ability  to  speak  English,  and 
therefore  see  that  there’s  a reason 
and  a rhyme  to  acquiring  a second 
language  and  not  losing  your  pri- 
mary language." 

Masso’s  radio  exposure 
inevitably  led  him  to  television, 
w'here  he  began  doing  a show'  called 
La  Plaza  for  public  station  WGBH  in 
the  early  '80s.  Produced  and 
co-hosted  by  Racquel  Ortiz,  it  was 
the  station’s  first  Spanish- 
speaking program.  That  led  to  a 
weekly  public  affairs  show  on 
weV^B,  where  Masso  began  a series 
exploring  the  growing  Latino  com- 
munities throughout  Massachusetts. 
Through  the  documentaries,  Masso 
saw'  first-hand  how  the  minority 
communities  were  being  overlooked 
outside  of  Boston. 

“Everywhere  we  went,  even 
though  the  percentage  of  Latinos 
was  the  largest  minority  communi- 
ty, the  city  leaders-i.e.,  the  mayors, 
police,  fire  departments,  superin- 
tendent of  schools-they  saw  the 
Latino  community  as  an  invisible 
community  because  they  were  not 
taking  part  in  the  political 
process,"  Masso  said.  "And  when  1 
w'ould  then  speak  to  the  Latino 
community,  they  would  say  the  rea- 
son we  don’t  participate  is  we  don't 
have  people  who  are  articulate  in 


'^Everywhere  we  went,  even  though 
the  percentage  of  Latinos  was  the 
largest  minority  community,  the 
city  leaders-i.e.,  the  mayors,  police, 
fire  departments,  superintendent 
of  schools-  they  saw  the  Latino 
community  as  an  invisible 
community  because  they  were  not 
taking  part  in  the  political 
process/^  Masso  said. 


At  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Sport  m Society.  Masso  organized  a forum  called  "Latmos  m Beisboi” 


tlie  English  language  who  can  sene 
as  the  liaison,  the  leaders,  the 
bridge  to  the  institutions.  There  was 
a dire  need  for  leadership  develop- 
ment." 

Masso  knew  he  was  just  the 
person  for  that  type  of  job.  All  he 
needed  was  the  chance  to  break 
into  politics.  That  break  came  when 
his  general  manager  at  WBLR, 
Bonnie  Cronin,  asked  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  join  the  lieutenant 
governors  staff.  “I  was  thrilled” 
Masso  said.  “I  had  no  experience 
in  politics  or  in  government,  but  I 
was  thrilled...." 

Lpstairs/Downstairs 

On  the  day  Massd  went  to  the 
statehouse  to  accept  the  position, 
he  was  first  asked  to  meet  not  with 
Lieutenant  Governor  Kerry  but  with 
Governor  Michael  Dukakis,  who 
offered  him  the  stale’s  job  of  direc- 
tor of  community  services  and 
Hispanic  liaison.  "\  was  given  an 
offer  I couldn’t  refuse,"  Masso  said, 
“so  I had  to  quietly  say  to  the  lieu- 
tenant governor,  T'm  sorry,  but  I’ve 
got  an  offer  upstairs.’" 

Masso  worked  “upstairs"  for  six 
years,  bringing  together  those 
Latinos  working  in  state  govern- 
ment to  give  them  a presence  and 
bringing  the  Spanish-speaking 


community  inside  the  statehouse. 
He  helped  formulate  the  governors 
civil  rights  agenda,  wrote  speeches 
for  him  in  Spanish,  and  helped  find 
bright  and  gifted  Latino  lawyers 
who  could  become  good  judges,  “It 
was  rewarding,"  Masso  said.  "It 
allowed  the  Latino  presence  to  be 
seen  statewide.  It  allowed  me  to 
see.. .how  activism  can  pay  off," 


And  when  Dukakis  won  the 
Democratic  primary'  and  made  his 
run  for  the  White  House  in  1988, 
Masso  was  alongside  him  on  the 
campaign  trail.  “Because  of  the 
presidential  campaign,  1 was  able 
to  travel  and  expand  my  network," 
Masso  said.  “That  network  grew 
and  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
what  I was  experiencing  in  Boston 
was  not  just  here,  it  was  every- 
where-the  growth  of  the  Latino 
community,  but  also  the  isms  that 
existed:  the  stereotypes,  the  scxi.sm, 
the  racism,  the  classism.  I knew  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  play  at  a dif- 
ferent platform." 

But  seeing  the  underbelly  of 
politics  also  turned  Masso  off. 
When  George  Bush  made  an  issue 
of  Willie  Horton,  Ma.ss(3  saw  how 
easily  the  public  was  swayed  by  the 
media's  message,  be  it  right  or 
wrong.  “They  painted  the  governor 
as  someone  who  was  soft  on  crime, 
but  that  wasn't  the  case  at  all," 
Masso  said.  "But  once  that  .stuck, 
that  was  the  image. 

“What  I came  away  with  was 
that,  unfortunately,  a good  number 


of  us  citizens...are  not  as  aware  or 
cognitive  of  what  is  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment...and  that  shocked  me,"  he 
added.  “But  it  also  motivated  me  to 
see  how  I could  play  a role  in  edu- 
cating people  in  bei’  g good  citi- 
zens, and  it  also  shaped  my  think- 
ing toward  the  power  of  media, 
both  electronic  and  print." 

In  1989,  Dukakis  invited  Masso 
to  join  him  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
Opening  Day  at  Fenway  Park.  There 
Masso  met  h\\\VT  and  sports  agent 
Bob  Woolf,  a legend  in  the  industry. 
“Wliat  he  spoke  of  interested  me, 
and  what  I spoke  of  interested 
him,"  Masso  said.  At  the  time  we 
made  a silent  pact." 

Masso  went  on  to  work  as 
deputy'  director  of  marketing  for  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation 
Authority  and  continued  his  work  in 
radio.  But  in  1991,  Masso  was  ready 
to  revisit  Woolf. 

The  Sports  Agenda 

“I  walked  into  baseball  with  an 
agenda,  a mission  statement,’’ 
Masso  said.  “Lp  to  then,  my  life 
had  been  very  mucli  what  you 


"/  wanted  to  create  opportunities  for 
the  ballplayers  so  that  they  could 
grow  as  good  human  beings  and 
earn  human  capital.  And  I didn't 
have  the  forum  to  do  that  as  an 
agent  became,  as  an  agent,  I was 
seen  as,  'Wljat  can  you  do  for  me 
that’s  going  to  enrich  my 
pocketbook?”’ 
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could  consider  a public  service.  I 
had  been  a cross-cultural  educa- 
tor at  the  state  level.  I had  been  an 
educator  using  arts  and  media.  In 
radio,  television,  promotion,  and 
marketing,  all  these  things  alv^ays 
used  the  fundamental  base  of  bilin- 
gualism, bi-cultiiralism,  cross-cul- 
turaJism  as  a bridge,  and  I wanted 
to  take  that  same  kind  of  mission 
in  sports." 

As  executive  director  of  Latin 
sports  and  entertainment  at  Bob 
Woolf  Associates,  Masso’s  clients 
included  Roberto  Alomar,  Juan 
Gonzalez,  Bernie  Williams,  Ruben 
Sierra,  Ozzie  Guillen,  and  Sandy 
Alomar.  The  baseball  world  was 
booming  in  the  early  ’90s,  and 


Masso  was  riding  the  tide. 

But  Mass6  also  had  an 
epiphany.  “It  had  dawned  on  me 
during  the  six  years  I was  working 
as  a sports  agent  that  as  gratifying 
as  it  might  be  to  negotiate  contracts 
on  behalf  of  baseball  players,  there 
seemed  to  be  a dynamic  that  was 
missing,"  he  said.  "I  wanted  to  cre- 
ate opportunities  for  the  ballplay- 
ers so  that  they  could  grow  as  good 
human  beings  and  earn  human 
capital,  and  I didn’t  have  the  forum 
to  do  that  as  an  agent  because  as 
an  agent  I was  seen  as,  ‘What  can 
you  do  for  me  that’s  going  to  enrich 
my  pocketbook?’...  Just  like  in  Jerry 
Maguire,  the  bottom  line  is, 
‘Where’s  the  money?’" 


The  point  w-as  hammered  home 
three  years  ago  when  major  league 
baseball  went  on  strike,  paralyzing 
the  entire  business.  “Here  you  have 
a body  of  people  who  are  playing 
and  a body  of  people  who  own,  and 
they’re  all  making  a lot  of  money. 
But  because  of  their  differences, 
the  little  people  are  the  ones  who 
are  suffering-the  fans,  the  vendors, 
the  part-time  workers,  anyone 
involved  with  the  game.  The  players 
and  the  owners  might  say  they’re 
losing  millions,  but  what’s  that 
compared  to  the  person  who  is  los- 
ing the  amount  of  money  that  will 
help  them  put  their  son  or  daughter 
through  school?" 

And  so  Masso  finds  himself 


today  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Sport  in  Society,  where  he  com- 
bines his  talents  in  public  relations, 
politics,  athletics,  and  education. 
One  of  his  first  projects  was  orga- 
nizing  a forum  last  fall  called 
“Latinos  in  Beisbol " 

“We  see  sports  as  a safe  house, 
if  you  will,  where  kids  get  nurtur- 
ing. get  educated,  learn  teamwork, 
learn  discipline,  camaraderie,  ded- 
ication-all the  things  that  are 
important  and  that  can  be  applied 
to  other  aspects  of  society  and  life," 
Masso  said.  “And  that’s  why  I think 
we  will  play  a very  important  role 
in  the  years  to  come."  ■ r 
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More  Students,  More  Teachers,  More  Schools 


BY 

Nelly  Mellander 


An 

estimated 
60to  75 
percent  of 
all 

teachers 
who  are 
i30ching 
today  are 
expected  to 
retire  in 
the  next  10 
years. 


education  as  in  most 
human  endeavors,  it  is  per- 
haps foolish  to  plan  too  far 
.ahead.  Many  things  can  and 
cannot  accurately 
..Jiappen  25  years 


IS  foolish 
. We  need 
map  of 
ritory.  Most 
elrs 'agree  that  in  educa- 
■Uon,  we  can  loojc  10  years  ahead 
with  relative  accuracy’.  We  are  deal- 
with  people  already  born  and 
with  tJrend^toady  in  place.  They 
wiU  if  at  all. 


mcnt  record  set  by  the  baby  boom 
generation  in  hPl  was  broken.  .\nd 
this  year  we  will  break  last  year’s 
record  with  enrollment  rising  to 
52.2  million.  That  record  will  con- 
tinue to  be  broken  year  after  year 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Why  is  that?  Why  are  enroll- 
ments rising? 

The  current  research  presents 
four  reasons  why  enrollments  are 
rising  and  wiW  continue  to  rise. 

First,  most  boomers  married 
late,  they  delayed  havingjchikJffjf; 
and  then  they  all  hst^chijdren  at 
the  same  many 

boomers^f2R)^^l||||'  have  stated 
tew  IFIood^f : ; 


have  seen  war,  death,  military  bim- 
lality,  and  here  they  face  discrimi- 
nation, an  alien  society  that  is  often 
hostile,  and  a very  different  way  of 
life.  It  is  not  surprising  that  more 
children  with  serious  adjustment 
challenges  are  now  in  our  schools. 

Fourth,  our  success  as  a nation 
in  having  a greater  number  of  stu- 
dents stay  in  school  has  increased 
the  school  population.  More  stu- 
dents stay  in  school  longer-that's 
the  good  news.  The  bad?  It’s  expen- 
sive, as  many  of  our  schools  are  in 
need  of  repairs. 

V^hat  does  this  all  mean?  How 
will  this  impact  education?  How 
will  it  impact  .America?  As  we  study 
these  future  trends,  several  key 
issues  jump  out  at 

• There  wilM^P^  — 
solutior  Cor  those  s^hcp^pBlCtS 
that  face  rising  enrol 
their  long-term  reality.  U^ke  the 
®r^y|ous  baby  boom  (19.47-61), 
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ry  school 
dramati- 
nagers”  is 
statement. 
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Over  the  next  10  years, 
California,  our  most  populous 
state,  will  see  secondary  school 
enrollment  grow  by  358,000 
additional  young  people,  an 
increase  of  35.3  percent. 


Over  the  next  10  years,  niiliion 
young  people  will  enter  our  high 
schools.  California,  our  most  popu- 
lous state,  will  see  secondary 
school  enrollment  grow  by  558.000 
additional  young  people,  an 
increase  of  35.3  percent. 

There  are  many  implications  to 
this  shift  in  enrollment  patterns. 
High  schools  require  more  space 
and  land  and  thus  cost  more  to 
build  than  do  elementary  schools. 
The  average  elementary  school 
costs  6.3  million  compared  to  15.3 
million  for  an  average  high  school. 

Unlike  the  recent  past,  there  arc 
going  to  be  many  jobs  for  high 
school  teachers,  and  later  on,  many 
for  college  teachers.  Recruiting 
qualified  teachers  will  continue  to 
be  a problem,  and  the  current 
effort  by  states  such  as  California 
and  New  York  to  reduce  class  size 
will  place  an  even  greater  demand 
on  the  teaching  pool. 

• States  arc  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  overcrowded  schools  with 
varying  success.  To  address  prob- 
lems related  to  rising  enrollments, 
states  are  putting  bond  issues  on 
voter  ballots  to  support  school  con- 


struction, authorizing  localities 
to  raise  their  sales  taxes,  and 
considering  the  extension  of  the 
school  year. 

In  some  stales,  such  as 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Arizona,  the  public  has  recently 
passed  bond  issues.  In  contrast, 
in  Alabama,  where  there  is  over- 
crowding in  suburban  areas  and 
school  facilities  are  (on  average) 

30  to  40  years  old,  school-relat- 
ed bond  issues  and  tax  increases 
are  rarely  supported.  Similarly, 
in  Illinois,  where  fewer  than  1 
percent  of  districts  were  success- 
ful in  passing  tax-rate  increases 
for  capital  improvements. 

• Teacher  shortages-some 
examples:  New  York  City'  and  the 
Ix)S  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
each  reported  needing  to  hire  at 
least  3,000  teachers  for  the  start  of 
this  school  year.  Las  Vegas/Clark 
County  School  District  in  Nevada, 
the  nation's  fastest-growing  dis- 
trict, needed  to  hire  1,400  teachers 
for  the  1097-98  .school  year.  The 
number  of  K-12  public  and  private 
classroom  teachers  is  projected  to 
rise  from  2.99  to  3. 34  million 


between  1995  and  2007-a  12  per- 
cent increase. 

The  one-year  increase  from  fall 
1996  to  fall  1997  is  projected  to  be 
42,000  teachers.  While  the  number 
of  elementary  school  teachers  is 
expected  to  increase  5 percent 
between  1997-2007,  to  about  two 
million,  the  number  of  secondary 
school  teachers  is  projected  to 
increase  by  l4  percent,  from  1.2  to 


1.4  million. 

It  is  not  a very  encouraging  pic- 
ture for  the  schools.  But  it  cenainiy 
is  for  those  who  svant  to  teach  in 
our  high  schools. 

Higher  Education 

We  can  clearly  see  how  all  of 
this  will  impact  higher  education. 
The  impact  is  going  to  be  dramatic. 

College  teachers  will  be  called 
upon  to  train  this  enormous  cadre 
of  new'  teachers.  Provisional  teach- 
ers will  have  to  acquire  more 
knowledge  and  improve  their  skills 
as  w'ell.  Where  will  they  go?  They 
will  go  to  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

In  1900,  only  20  percent  of  all 
Americans  fini.shed  high  school, 
and  less  than  a third  of  those  w'ent 
on  to  college. 

Currently,  65  percent  of  our 
nations  high  school  graduates  arc 
attending  college-a  new  national 
record.  In  the  next  10  years,  there 
will  be  a 21  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  full-time  college  stu- 
dents. 

Part-time  enrollment  is  project- 
ed to  increase  by  only  6 percent. 
Some  scholars  have  questioned  that 
figure  as  being  too  low.  They  sug- 
gest that  more  students  will  have  to 
work  and  thus  not  be  able  to  go  to 
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college  full  lime.  Even  today  nearly  Another  Is  the  aging  of  America, 

half  of  all  students  take  more  than  A few  months  ago,  the  U.S. 
four  years  to  earn  a bachelor’s  Department  of  Education  began 

degree.  Secondly,  more  adults  will  talking  about  “two  million,  two 

of  necessity  return  to  college  on  a million,  two  million.”  The  govern* 

part-time  basis  to  upgrade  their  menl  gave  us  formal  notice  that  the 

skills.  nation  will  need  two  million  new 

teachers,  K-12,  in  the  next  10  years. 
Washing  Ion,  DX.  There  are  three  reasons. 

In  the  last  25  years,  75  percent  The  first  reason  is  that  there  are 
of  all  student  aid  came  from  the  a lot  of  children  under  the  age  of 

federal  government.  The  trend  con-  seven.  As  they  enter  our  schools, 

liniics.  Plans  are  in  place  to  pre-  more  schools  will  have  to  be  built, 

pare  for  the  growing  number  of  and  more  teachers  will  have  to  be 

full-time  college  students  by  educated.  And  as  mentioned  earli- 

increasing  Pell  Grants,  creating  the  er,  there  will  soon  be  an  enormous 

S 1,500  Hope  Scholarship  program  num.ber  of  high  school  students, 

to  benefit  college  first-year  siii-  SecondK.  teaching,  especialh 
dents  and  sophomores,  and  esiab-  K-12  leaching,  is  a very  stressful 

lishing  a Lifetime  Learning  lax  profession.  I'p  to  50  percent  of  all 

credit  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  who  enter  teaching  quit  the  profes- 

graduale  students.  The  latter  will  sion  within  five  ycars-50  percent 

assist  many  w'orking  Americans  Teaching  is  very  draining  and  \er\ 

who  want  to  go  back  to  school.  stressful.  Those  who  have  never 
Therefore,  attending  the  first  taught  don't  know  how  difficult  it 
two  years  of  college  will  be  possi-  really  is. 

ble  for  virtually  every  person  in  this  It  is  predicted  that  high 
country.  But  once  again,  too  rnan\  turnover  among  teachers  will  con- 
Hispanics  are  not  finishing  high  tinue;  therefore,  jobs  will  become 
school;  loo  many  have  given  up  on  available  again  and  again.  And  our 
education  and  thus  are  going  to  colleges  and  universities  will  have 
miss  out.  A strong  back  and  a will-  to  train  new  teachers  over  and  over 
Ingness  to  work  will  not  he  enougli  again. 

in  the  21si  centur>'.  But  the  third  reason  win 

Washington  is  getting  into  a dither 
The  Aging  of  America  is  the  biggest  reason  why  there  are 

That  population  bulge  going  going  to  be  so  many  teaching  jobs 

through  our  education  system  is  over  the  next  ten  years.  Once  again, 

but  one  demographic  imperative  it  is  a demographic  reality, 
that  will  affect  higher  education.  An  estimated  60  to  ^5  percent 


/«  the  next  10  years,  there  will 
be  a 21  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  full-time  college 
students. 


of  all  teachers  who  are  leaching  nients-all  that  spells  a differen 
today  are  expected  to  retire  in  the  higher  education  culture  in  the  21s 
next  ten  years.  1 repeat:  nationwide,  centurs'. 

60  to  75  percent  of  all  teachers 
who  are  leaching  today  will  retire  Problems 
in  the  next  10  years.  A few  problems  might  impac 

Clearly  there  are  going  to  be  a these  rosy  predictions.  More  ani 

lot  of  jobs.  California  expects  that  more  colleges  and  universities  ar 

65  percent  of  its  teachers  and  hiring  an  ever-increasing  numbe 

administrators  will  retire  in  eight  of  part-time  teachers.  The  numbe 

years.  Other  states  face  a similar  of  adjuncts  has  exploded  at  man 

situation.  institutions.  Why?  To  save  money,  t 

float  the  budget.  In  some  college: 
How  about  Higher  Education?  50  percent  of  all  courses  are  taugl 
Will  demographics  affect  higher  by  adjuncts.  In  some,  whe 
education?  Absolutely.  The  pattern  full-time  faculty  members  Ieav( 
is  identical.  Many  colleges  and  uni-  (hey  are  not  replaced.  Their  pos 
\ersiiies  expect  a "d  percent  tions  are  cliopped  up-divide 
turnover  among  faculi\  and  admin-  among  adjuncts,  and  the  college 
istraiors.  save  50  to  60  percent.  Man 

W'liai  else  does  our  research  tell  adjuncts  are  very  conipclenl-a 
us  about  higher  education  in  the  are  underpaid, 
years  ahead?  If  colleges  continue  the  tren( 

First  the  good  news.  President  there  will  not  be  so  many  full-tim 

Clinton  is  determined  to  impact  jobs.  But  the  numbers  set  to  lea> 

education.  It  has  become  one  of  his  are  so  great  (hat  many  full-tim 

top  priorities.  And  Congress  is  on  jobs  will  still  have  to  be  filled.  TIk 

board  as  well.  I'nder  legislation  will  e.xisl  in  all  field.s,  although,  i 

signed  a few'  months  ago.  virtually  has  been  true  for  ,so  long  that  pe< 

everyone  can  recei\e  financial  pie’s  memory  runneth  not  to  if 

assistance  for  the  firsi  two  years  of  contrary,  English  and  liistor\’  lead 

college.  Although  most  colleges  and  ers  will  have  a-loi  of  compelilio 

uniuTsilics  will  benefit  from  this  Science,  mathematics,  and  compu 

new  legislation,  comnuinit\  col-  cr  teachers  will  be  in  greats 
leges  will  certainly  he  significant  demand, 
beneficiaries.  They  are  the  healthi-  Another  possibility  is  that  son 
est  sector  of  higher  education.  They  who  are  presently  teaching  wi 

will  be  seeking  hundreds  of  thou-  hang  on  for  a few-  years  beyond  aj 

sands  of  teachers  nationwide.  65.  Why?  For  financial  reasons. 

Sew  community  colleges  are  retain  their  medical  benefits,  b 

.still  being  built,  and  many  existing  lifestyle  realities.  But  most  will  1 

ones  are  building  new  campuses,  glad  to  retire  and  relax.  So  the 
Crowih  is  already  there.  Last  \ear  positions  will  become  availab 
the  b)s  Angeles  Communit\  ('.ollege  with  the  passage  of  time. 

District  advertised  for  200  It  is  clear  that  America's  cc 
full-time  faculty  positions  The  leges  and  universities  will  ne( 

a\ahinche  is  beginning.  many  new  teachers  and  adminisir 

Four-year  colleges  and  iini\er-  tors  in  the  years  ahead.  Perio 

sides  face  a very  different  future.  Thai's  the  good  news.  m r pm 

Enrollment  might  not  be  a prob-  ■ w J 

lem.  The  numbers  will  be  there.  But 

intense  competition,  1 e a p - frog  Professor  Selly  MelUmder  teach 

dvanges  in  technology,  some  public  at  Cicorgc  \iasou  rtiirersily 
disillusionment,  and  nuhacks  in 
expenditures  by  stale  go\ern- 
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you  know  that  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  is  siiuated  in  an  area  of 
Hudson  County  that  is  one  of  the  great  centers  of  population 
in  the  t’niied  Slates?  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  vital  places  of 
cultural  and  urban  renewal.  A large  portion  of  the  regions 
population  is  Hispanic,  many  of  w'hom  are  Cuban  emigres,  who  invigorate 
the  region  with  a changing  ethnicity  while  presenting  local  institutions 
with  challenging  educational  demands. 

Not  surprisingly,  Jersey  City  State  College  (JCSC)  has  an  enrollment 
tliat  is  58  percent  minority  and  more  than  25  percent  Hispanic.  It  is  also 
guided  by  a president  who  is  himself  Hispanic. 

Does  this  first-rate  school  have  a story  to  tell?  President  Carlos 
Hernandez  thinks  so.  He  wants  to  inform  evervone  about  Jersey  City 
State’s  commiunent  to  offering  strong,  w'ell-rounded  liberal  arts  and  pro- 
fessional studies  programs.  He  w'ants  people  to  know  that  his  scho()l 
offers  the  slate’s  most  extensive  Cooperative  Kducaiion  Program,  one  in 
which  a learner  can  work  in  a business  environment  earning  a salary  as 
well  as  academic  credit  towards  a degree.  And  Dr.  Hernandez  wants 
everyone  to  discover  JCSC's  'diversity  and  friendly  sense  of  communiiv' 

“On  our  4(>-acrc  tree-lined  campus,  you’ll  find  a microcosm  of  ilie 
world,"  he  says.  “People  of  different  cultures  are  learning  together,  work- 
ing together,  enjoying  together."  That  is  just  one  part  of  what  makes  Jersex 
City  State  College  a flisfxinic  Outlook  Top  100  school-and  the  latest  name 
added  to  its  Honor  Roll. 

“These  arc  e.xciting  times  at  Jersey  City  Stale  College,  ' announces  Dr 
Hernandez,  “This  is  New  Jersey’s  urban  public  college,  and  we  are  work- 
ing diligently.  Our  graduate  and  undergraduate  curricula  are  evolving  and 
blossoming;  the  physical  development  of  our  campus  and  the  superb  ren- 
ovation of  our  facilities-i^speclally  our  lihrary-are  enabling  us  to  offer 
our  students  the  acadetiuc  environment  they  need  to  succeed  ” 
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Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 


INSmunON: 

Jersey  City  State  College 


LOCATION: 

2039  Kennedy  Boulevard 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07305-1597 
(201)  200-2000 


ESIABUSHED: 

1927 


ENROLLMENT: 
Full-time:  3,796 
Part-time:  2,563 


DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Master’s 

Bachelor’s 


ANNUAL  TUITION  & FEES: 
$3,828  full-time,  in-state, 
undergraduate,  inch  fees 


There’s  more  in  the  works.  The  president  reveals  that  the  college 
is  in  the  process  of  petitioning  the  NJ.  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  for  university  status. 

“F6r  many  years,  the  College  has  met  the  programmatic  require- 
ments of  university  status.  Now,  as  we  approach  our  70th  annwersary, 
we  are  ready  to  meet  the  challenges  that  university  status  brings.’' 

Ready  indeed.  When  the  fall  term  began,  the  college  embarked  on 
a year-long  millennial  celebration,  “Similarities  and  Differences,” 
that  featured  a host  of  special  course  offerings  and  cultural  pro- 
grams. The  idea  of  “Similarities  and  Differences”  was  to  “explore  sub- 
jects of  global  importance  that  have  great  personal  and  societal  sig- 
nificance.” 

Dr  Larry  Carter,  JCSC’s  vice  president  for  academic  affairs, 
explained  that  the  college  has  designated  this  academic  year  as  “a 
time  of  personal  enrichment  and  collective  reflection,”  a time  for 
“openly  and  constructively  celebrating”  those  differences  and  similar- 
ities rather  than  ignoring  them. 

To  help  accomplish  this,  31  special  courses  were  developed,  with 
each  department  offering  at  least  one  millennial  course.  Titles 
include:  Biodiversity  and  Extinction,  The  Global  Economy  in  the  Next 
Millennium,  From  the  Printing  Press  to  the  Internet,  and  Preparing 
Immigrant  Students  for  the  21st  Cenlur\‘.  Cultural  programs  and  spe- 
cial events  focusing  on  the  new  millennium  include  the  JCSC  Faculty 
Lecture  Series,  academic  convocations,  a lO-part  film  festival,  an 


NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

RiU-time:  235 

SPECIAL  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGR.\MS: 
Art 

Business  Administration 
Criminal  Justice 
Elementary  Education 
Nursing 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
http://www.jcstate.edu 


exhibition  entitled  “Art  Faculty  Look  to  the  .Millennium,”  and 
“Creative  Knowing,"  a scries  on  medicine  and  magic  through  story- 
telling, with  all  events  open  to  the  public.  The  College  held  an  I'rban 
Mission  Conference  on  the  theme  “Building  Bridges  to  the  New 
Millennium."  This  spring,  the  college  sponsored  a Globa!  Political 
Issues  Conference  on  the  theme  of  world  peace. 

Looking  beyond  the  year  20()(),  JC.SC  has  embarked  on  a cajiiial 
improvement  campaign,  the  modernization  of  its  Forrest  A.  Irwin 
Library,  and  the  renovation  of  Fries  Hall,  which  was  until  i the 
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college’s  athletic  center.  The  year  1999  is  the  completion  date  for  class  size  at  JCSC  is  19.5. 

both  projects.  Dr.  Hemindez  comments  on  the  need  for  continued  Last  year,  JCSC  was  among  seven  institutions  selected  for  a co 

capital  improvement,  sayii^“We  need  imaginative  investment,  not  iaborative  project  to  increase  the  pool  of  middle  sciiool  siuden 

just  in  the  inteUectual  future  but  also  In  the  physical  future  of  the  competently  prepared  for  higher  education  in  mathematics,  the  sc 

College.  We  can’t  have  state-of-the-art  academic  programs  without  ences,  and  engineering.  Funded  by  a $1,000,000  grant  from  NASA,  tl 

state-of-the-art  facilities.  We  has'e  to  equip  our  buildings  with  the  program  will  acquaint  the  students  with  opportunities  in  ihoi 

Infrastructure  and  technology  our  faailty  and  students  need.  fields.  The  project,  called  Proyeclo  Access,  was  developed  by  il 

*‘The  29~year-old  Forrest  A.  Irwin  Library  will  be  redesigned  for  Hispanic  Association  of  Colleges  and  Univt  es  (HACU)  in  coi 

th^*  electronic  information  age.  Tlie  restructured  building  will  sup-  junction  with  the  University  of  Texas  at  Sun  Antonio,  Jersey  City  Sta 

port  current  and  future  information  technology,  facilitating  access  to  College,  and  other  Hispanic-sening  institutions-  schools  enrollii 

worldwide  resources.  The  library’s  layout  will  be  adaptable  to  the  a student  body  that  is  at  least  25  percent  Hispanic, 

changing  balance  between  print  and  electronic  resources."  The  esti-  JCSC’s  $100,000  sliure  of  the  total  award  will  go  towards  encoii 

mated  cost  of  the  library  modernization  Ls  $8,600,600.  aging  the  study  of  science  and  mathematics  in  the  United  States  at 

Fries  Hall,  built  in  1954,  will  be  transformed  from  athletic  center  to  help  reverse  the  low  performance  of  secondary  school  students 

to  arts  center.  It  will  house  the  media  arts  department  and  include  a those  fields. 

dance  studio  and  Black  Box  Theater.  The  estimated  cost  of  renova-  "We  live  in  an  age  of  technology,"  says  Dr.  Hernandez.  “It 

tion  is  $1,978,000.  absolutely  critical  that  we  ensure  that  children  are  computer  literii 

The  college  opened  its  doors  in  1929  as  the  New  Jersey  Normal  and  well  grounded  in  sciences.  Early  intervention  programs,  sucli 

School  of  Jersey  City.  Glasses  were  offered  to  386  students  in  one  Proyeclo  Access,  are  highly  effective.  They  successfully  encourage  i: 

building.  In  1935>  the  college  was  renamed  the  Jersey  State  Teachers  enied  students  to  e.xcel." 

College  and  awarded  its  first  bachelor  of  science  degree.  In  1958,  t'  .. ... 

name  became  Jersey  City  State  College,  and  the  following  year,  it  was 
authorized  (o  grant  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  launch  a gradu- 
ate degree  program  in  Elementary'  Education.  The  master  of  arts  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1968,  the  college  became  a liberal  arts  institution. 

Tbday,  JCSC  offers  more  than  24 
major  programs  to  undergradu- 
ates in  liberal  arts  and  profes- 
sional studies  and  various  grad- 
uate and  continuing  education 
programs,  serving  about  10,000 
students  in  all. 

This  year;  the  College  has  an 
overall  enrollment  of  6,359 
undergraduates-3,796  of  them 
full-time.  Another  1,300  are  reg- 
istered as  graduate  students. 

Continuing  education  courses 
and  non-credit  seminars  serve 
about  another  1,400  learners. 

Of  all  undergraduates 
enrolled,  26  percent  are 
Hispanic;  19  percent,  African 
American;  10  percent,  Asian  or 
Pacific  Islander;  and  4 percent, 
non-resident  alien,  A I7-to-l 
student-lo-faculty  ratio  means 
that  the  classes  are  smaller  than 
those  at  most  other  colleges, 
allowing  students  to  work  close- 
ly and  directly  with  faculty  and 
other  students.  The  average 
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Transcontinental  Marathon  Readings 


BY  MICHELLE  Adam 


Kwas  a hot  day  in  the  Santa 
Catarina  plaza  of  Cayoacan  in 
southern  Mexico  City,  the 
same  neighborhood  that  was 
once  home  to  Frieda  Kahlo  and  los 
cuentadores.  Pedro  Lange  Churion 
and  Gerardo  Marin,  respectively 
assistant  professor  of  Latin 
American  literature  and  associate 
dean  of  arts  and  sciences  at  the 


I'niversity  of  San  Francisco  (CSF), 
were  there  at  9 a.m.,  Nov.  15,  The 
crowd  trickled  in-the  elders,  the 
young,  the  educated,  the  wealthy, 
the  poor.  Several  children  began 
reciting  from  memory  chapters  of 
One  Hundred  Yeais  of  Solitude  and 
Concierto  Barroco  in  front  of 
nearly  250  people.  A twosome 
began  reading  poetry  and  prose 


inscribed  on  one  another's  bodies. 
Authors  shared  their  newly  finished 
works.  All  day  long,  passages  from 
more  than  150  novels,  short  stories, 
and  poems  were  re  nted,  acted  out, 
or  simply  read  out  loud  in  honor  of 
Latin  American  literature. 

At  the  same  time,  in  San 
Francisco,  in  a small  cafe,  the  Cafe 
Muse,  four  to  five  USF  students  and 


All  day  long, 
passages  from 
more  than  150 
novels,  short 
stories,  and 
poems  were 
recited,  acted 
out,  or  simply 
read  out  loud 
in  honor  of 
Latin 
American 
literature. 
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University  of  San  Francisco  at  the  Iberoamericana  marathon  reading  m Mexico  City  on  Saturday,  November  ! S.  1997 


professors  gathered  to  read,  from 
cover  to  cover,  poetry  and  essays  by 
17th-century  Mexican  writer  Sor 
Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  and  Pedro 


Paramo  by  contemporary  Mexican 
writer  Juan  Rulfo,  What  started 
slowly  around  one  cafe  table  mush- 
roomed into  a throng  of  45  taking 


turns  throughout  the  day  reading 
Latin  American  literature  in  both 
Knglish  and  Spanish. 

“Tm  proud  of  myself.”  said 
Churion,  back  at  his  office  after 
completing  his  first  bi-cultural 
marathon  reading.  At  2 p.m„  Nov. 
15.  he  called  Cafe  Muse  from 
Mexico  City  to  connect  the  events 
that  were  planned  together  but 
acted  out  separately. 

”It  svas  extremely  inspiring,” 
said  Churion.  “Its  an  act  of  magic.” 

Its  unusual  enough  to  hear  of 
marathon  readings  anywhere,  let 
alone  in  two  cities  simultaneously. 
The  first  marathon  reading  ever  in 
Spain  captured  the  attention  of  the 
Sew  York  Times  iiionlhs  ago. 

The  first  might  well  have  been 
eigl  vears  ago,  however,  when 
Churion  ran  his  first  reading 
marathon  at  a bookstore  in 
Coluinbus,  Ohio.  Its  success  led  to 
several  others  in  San  Francisco.  At 


one,  participants  read  from  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Solitude  for 
more  than  18  hours.  This  most 
recent  marathon  reading  spanned 
nine  hours,  from  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m., 
in  both  locations. 

“Few  pauses,  few  breaks”  would 
be  a simple  way  of  describing  what 
takes  place.  But  for  those  who  are 
there,  it  is  much  more.  Seconds 
became  minutes  and  then  hours  of 
absorption  in  the  riches  and  reali- 
ties of  Latin  American  literature. 
Individual  readers  took  turns,  fol- 
lowing stories  and  poems  from 
beginning  to  end-the  oral  tradition 
of  storytelling  alive  again  within  the 
confines  of  this  specified  time  and 
.space. 

“We  usually  run  around,. ..but  in 
immersing  yourself  in  literature, 
you  lose  yourself  in  it... .You  get  a 
high  from  it,”  said  Angela 
llackenschmidt,  a student  at  LISF 
who  took  part  in  the  Cafe  Muse 


An  incredibly  varied  group 
attended  Mexico  City's  creative 
center  to  read-not  only 
students  and  professors  hut 
poets  and  tvriters  and  others 
from  the  greater  community. 
And  of  more  than  150  pieces 
read,  some  were  new  works 
. w only  days  before  the 
(event. 


The  crowd  trickled  in-the 
elders,  the  young,  the  educated, 
the  wealthy,  the  poor.  Several 
children  began  reciting  from 
memory  chapters  of  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Solitude  and 
Concierto  Barroco  in  front  of 
nearly  250 people. 


marathon  from  beginning  to  end.  *‘l 
can’t  even  describe  it.  It’s  so  much 
fun!” 

Hackenschmidt,  who  had  spent 
a few  haul’s  at  an  earlier  marathon, 
said  the  full  experience  had  an 
unexpected  impact. 

“When  you  hear  about  it,  it 
sounds  weird,”  she  said.  "But  when 
you  are  there,  youYe  in  a different 
space...a  different  sense  of  time  ” 
she  said. 

Her  experience  wasn't  unique. 
Michael  Stanfield,  co-organizer  of 
San  Francisco's  leg  of  the  event,  an 
assistant  professor  of  Latin 
American  history  at  L'SF,  had  simi- 
lar words  to  share.  “The  way  I felt 
was  ethereal,”  he  said.  “The  words, 
the  reading,  the  time  flowed  togeth- 
er. We  didn’t  want  to  stop.. .it  was 
transformative." 

Lois  Lorentzen,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  ethics  at  USF,  also  described 
the  experience  as  dream-like.  “1 
was  quiet  and  somewhat  altered....! 
had  stepped  into  another 
world.. .into  the  world  of  books.” 

The  irony  is  that  an  event  so 
popular  among  its  participants  was 
so  unproductive,  said  Churion.  “I 
think  it  is  practically  useless,"  he 
said.  "It  s a celebration  of  idleness." 

“People  have  no  time  in  this 
hurried  life  to  lose  time  and  follow 
a marathon  reading  from  begin- 
ning to  end,”  said  Churion.  “It’s  pre- 
cisely this  uselessness,  however, 
that  gives  people  an  opportunity  to 
slow  down  and  experience  their 
humanity. 

Churion  first  began  organizing 
readings  because  of  his  f *ief  that 
literature  should  be  shared  and  not 
just  read  privately. 


"We  enjoy  the  musical  texture  of 
words,”  said  Churion.  "It  makes  lit- 
erature a community  activity  and 
celebrates  the  texture  of  literary 
discourse.” 

In  Latin  America,  where  illitera- 
cy rates  are  higher,  oral  story  telling 
is  more  common,  said  Churion. 
“There  is  definitely  a strong  oral 
tradition  in  Latin  America,"  he  said. 
“The  consequence  is  that  people 
keep  alive  the  stories  of  their 
heroes  and  collectiveness." 

Reading  Experiences 

The  first  reading  in  Columbus. 
Ohio,  attracted  more  than  80  peo- 
ple. They  read  until  late  into  the 
night,  keeping  the  bookstore  open 
well  beyond  closing.  Then,  after  26 
hours  of  Julio  Cortazar's 
Hopscotch,  participants  toasted 
with  champagne. 

Since  then,  Churion  forms  liter- 
ature groups  nearly  every'  ,semesler, 
composed  of  a group  of  .students 
called  El  Cfrculo.  Every  week  the 
students  gather  to  share  Latin 
American  literature  in  a cafe  or  in 
one  another's  homes.  The  reading 
marathons  become,  as  Churion 
described,  the  icing  on  the  cake. 

This  time,  however,  many  other 
students  and  outsiders  joined  in 
the  event.  Some  came  in  off  the 
street.  Most  were  students  and 
teachers  from  the  Uiiiversity  of  San 
Francisco. 

“I  like  the  type  of  learning  that 
happens  outside  of  the  classroom.  I 
enjoy  seeing  students  in  different 
roles.... We  wiTe  all  the  same,"  said 
Lorentzen, 

Mexico  City  was  a different 
experience.  Churion  and  Marin 
organized  the  event  in 
conjunction  with  la 
I'niversidad  Iberoamerica 
in  Mexico  City.  While  visit- 
ing the  sister  Jesuit  uni- 
versity to  implement  an 
exchange  program.  Father 
Lafarga,  president  of  the 
six  Iberoamdrica  universi- 
ties, had  inquired  about 


Churion's  reading  marathons.  He 
requested  that  one  be  organized  in 
conjunction  with  the  L'niversity  of 
San  Francisco.  The  bi-cultural 
marathon  reading  resulted  from 
this  meeting. 

An  incredibly  varied  group 
attended  Mexico  City's  creative  cen- 
ter to  read-not  only  students  and 
professors  but  poets  and  writers 
and  others  from  the  greater  com- 
munity. And  of  more  than  ISO 
pieces  read,  some  were  nenv  works 
written  only  days  before  th‘-  event. 

“It  was  incredibly  moving  to  ,see 
different  people  read,"  said 
Gerardo  Marin.  He  recalled  one 
man  from  the  streets  who  simply 
insisted,  "I  have  to  read,” 

Although  the  events  ended 
simultaneously  at  6 p.m.,  those  in 
Mexico  City  wanted  to  continue 
into  the  dark.  “People  were  just  sit- 
ting there  for  hours  enthralled.,.. 
People  wanted  to  keep  on  going,” 
said  Marin. 

"It  was  quite  an  event.  It  was 
showing  in  a sense  the  unity  in 
humanity,”  said  Marin. 

Churion,  however,  recognized 
differences  in  the  two  readings. 
“The  people  in  Mexico  responded 
so  fervently.  It  revealed  different 
s’alues  that  go  beyond  material  val- 
ues," he  said.  “Apart  from  material- 
istic values,  the  Mexican  society  is 


also  motivated  by  spiritual  val- 
ues,... [and]  the  arts  and  literature 
I are!  one  of  those.” 

Churion  contrasted  that  to  San 
Francisco,  to  the  United  Slates.  ‘As 
an  affluent  society,  people  here  are 
more  driven  tow'ard  the  attainment 
of  material  good,s." 

Marathon  readings  are  about 
more  than  mere  appreciation  of 
Latin  American  literature.  For 
Churion,  they  are  a defiant  attempt 
to  contrast  the  commercial  and 
time  constraints  of  a modern 
world. 

“To  establish  a contrast....! 
would  like  to  see  people  joined  by 
the  hundreds  or  thousands  in  a 
reading  marathon,”  said  Churion, 
“to  come  out  of  Macy's  and  go  into 
a marathon  reading.” 

Indeed,  Churion's  biggest  wLsh 
is  to  have  a reading  marathon  in 
vSan  Francisco’s  Union  Square, 
amidst  all  the  department  stores. 
And  if  that  doesn't  happen,  at  least 
a city  covered  with  reading 
marathons  in  all  of  its  cafes. 

For  now,  however,  the  plans  are 
to  repeat  a bi-cuItural  marathon 
reading  in  San  Francisco  and 
Mexico  City  next  year.  We’ll  have  to 
w ait  and  see  if  this  idea  spreads. 


BY 

INES  Pinto  Alicea 


The  money  for 
the  technology 
center  came 
from  a $35 
million 
lawsuit  by 
border 
universities 
alleging  that 
for  years  Texas 
had 

discriminated 
against  them 
and  denied 
them  their  fair 
share  of  state 
education 
resources. 


aria  Cardoza,  a 26-year-old 
recent  college  graduate,  said 
she  was  scared  when  she  first 
touched  the  video,  audio,  and 
computer  equipment  at  the  new 
S15-niillion  high-tech  Undergrad- 
uate Learning  Center  at  the 
University  of  Texas  lU  Paso  (UTEP). 


“It  was  kind  of  scar\’  to  learn  at 
first,"  said  Cardoza,  who  mentions 
the  “myth"  that  Latinos  don’t  want 
to  learn  high  technology.  “We  now 
have  the  same  opportunities  as 
people  in  other  universities.  We  can 
prove  them  wrong." 

Ms.  Cardoza  is  just  one  of  the 


Dr  Henry  T.  Ingle,  Associate  VRTechnology  and  Distance  Learning 


more  than  15,000  students  at  this 
Hispanic-majority  university  in  this 
West  Texas  city  getting  hands-on 
experience  on  $3  million  worth  of 
some  of  the  most  state-of-the-art 
video,  computer,  and  audio  technol- 
ogy available  at  a L'.S.  university. 
UTEP  officials  express  excitement 
about  reaching  Latinos  like 
Cardoza,  wto  have  been  left  behind 
in  the  era  of  the  Internet  and  com- 
puters. Studies  show  that  only 
about  13  percent  of  Latinos  have 
access  to  computers  compared  to 
25  percent  of  the  Anglo  community'. 

“Our  community  doesn’t  value 
computers  yet,"  said  Henry  Ingle, 
UTEP's  associate  vice  president  for 
technology  and  distance  learning. 
“I  think  the  issue  is  not  the  cost  but 
that  computers  are  not  a priority. 
People  will  scrimp  and  save  if  they 
see  value." 

There  lies  the  challenge  faced 
by  UTEP  officials — convincing  the 
Latino  community  of  the  value  of  a 
computer.  The  challenge  seems 
daunting,  particularly  in  El  Paso, 
the  nation’s  17th  largest  city,  where 
fewer  than  20  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents have  college  degrees  and  the 
need  for  technology  training  is  so 
high.  El  Paso’s  unemployment  rate 
hovers  above  11  percent,  compared 
to  4 percent  nationwide.  E!  Paso 
has  lost  more  than  8,000  jobs  to 
Mexico  since  NAFTA  was  passed. 

But  the  students  who  have  wit- 


Dr.  Michael  Kolrtsky.  Associate  VR  Instructional  Technolog>' 


nessed  the  revolution  in  technology 
at  their  campus  see  the  value  and 
have  become  believers.  Many  vol- 
unteer or  seek  paying  jobs  assisting 
professors  and  staff  in  operating 
and  maintaining  the  equipment  to 
maximize  their  time  with  the 
high-tech  equipment. 

“I  thought  I might  break  some- 
thing or  mess  up  a project  some- 
one else  was  doing,"  said  Claudia 
Ortega,  a 24-year-old  graduate 
student  with  a major  in  communi- 
cations. “But  once  you  learn  it,  you 
get  hooked.  You  want  to  learn  more 
technology." 

UTEP  officials  are  optimistic 
that  they  have  the  right  ingredients 
to  develop  high-tech  Latinos  for 
the  future.  They  have  teamed  up 
with  the  local  cable 
Company-Paragon  Cable-to  offer 
television  and  Internet  courses 
developed  at  the  new  technology 
center.  Through  this  partnership, 
university  students  are  introduced 
to  the  facilities  by  giving  them 
hands-on  experience  on  all  of  the 
equipment.  They  developed  bilin- 
gual Web  pages  for  their  course 
offerings,  and  they  work  with  grade 
school  students  and  their  parents 
in  the  region  to  get  them  comfort- 
able with  computers  and  the 
Internet.  They  also  hire  university 
students  from  all  disciplines  to 


assist  professors  and  staff  at  the 
technology  center  in  operating  the 
equipment;  and  they  have  devel- 
oped a series  of  courses  on  border 
life  that  explore  the  politics,  cul- 
ture, economy,  arts,  and  other 
issues  affecting  people  living  along 
the  U. S.-Mexico  border,  says  Ingle, 
who  was  involved  in  the  hi-tech 
center’s  planning. 

“It's  not  going  to  happen 
overnight,”  said  Ingle  of  warming 
up  the  Latino  community  to  high 
technology.  “It  will  be  an  evolution." 

But  the  evolution  has  begun  at 
the  center  where  UTEP  professors 
switch  from  traditional 
talk-and-chalk  lectures  to  using 
computer  graphics,  video  clips,  and 
the  Internet  to  make  complex  sub- 
jects both  easier  to  understand  and 
more  interesting.  Professors  stand 
before  electronic  podia  that  place  a 
variety  of  digitized  resources  at 
their  fingertips.  With  the  touch  of  a 
button,  a professor  is  able  to  pro- 
ject a large-scrcen  video  image  of 
cells  splitting,  fill  the  auditorium 
with  recordings  of  memorable 
speeches  by  U.S.  presidents,  or 
beam  in  via  video  international 
speakers,  noted  authors,  and  busi- 
ness leaders. 

The  largest  classroom  in  the 
building  features  individual  touch 
pads  at  the  students’  desks.  During 


class,  professors  can  ask  multi- 
ple-choice questions  that  die  stu- 
dents respond  to  via  the  touch 
pads.  That  way,  a professor  can  get 
feedback  quickly  from  students  to 
assure  that  they  are  following  the 
lecture  or  to  poll  them  on  different 
issues. 

Michael  Kolitsky,  associate  vice 
president  for  in.structional  technol- 
ogy, describes  the  facility’s  largest 
classroom,  which  accommodates 
567  students,  as  having  a built-in 
intimacy  that  allows  students  to 
‘‘see  the  whites  of  their  professors’ 
eyes"  because  of  its  arc-shaped 
construction. 

With  ihe  visually  oriented  tech- 
nology of  the  Web,  UTEP  is  able  to 
encourage  students  and  faculty  to 
explore  areas  that  they  otherwise 
might  not  easily  study. 

The  multimedia  capabilities^  in 
the  center  allow  faculty  to  clarify 
complicated  concepts  by  using 
visual  images,  which  .school  offi- 
cials say  helps  them  communicate 


better  with  many  of  the  students, 
who  represent  a visual  generation. 

“The  technology  gives  instruc- 
tors more  authority  over  what  they 
are  teaching,"  said  Phillip  McCarty, 
a ITEP  graduate  w'ho  was  working 
as  a senior  staff  associate  at  the 
center.  “We're  not  trying  to  replace 
the  traditional  environment;  w-e’re 
try  ing  to  extend  it." 

Katitza  Gerdau,  director  of  the 
Multimedia  Teaching  and  Learning 
Center,  said  many  of  the  faculty 
members  are  overcoming  tlieir  own 
feai's  of  the  technology  and  actually 
“becoming  addicted  to  the  technol- 
ogy’’ 

“Before  we  had  this  building,  it 
was  such  a fuss  just  to  show  a 
videotape,”  said  Gerdau.  “Any  little 
problem,  the  professors  would  get 
frustrated.  Most  were  not  techno- 
logically literate."  After  a year  of 
training,  many  of  the  professors 
teaching  in  the  center  arc  virtually 
pros  at  using  the  equipment,  and 
school  officials  say  many  others  are 


‘'The  technology  gives 
instructors  r.iore  authority  over 
what  they  are  teaching,”  said 
Phillip  McCarty,  a UTEP 
graduate  working  as  a senior 
staff  associate  at  the  center. 
“We’re  not  trying  to  replace  the 
traditional  environment;  we’re 
trying  to  extend  it.” 


expressing  interest  in  teaching  their 
classes  at  the  center  The  professors 
who  underwent  training  learned  to 
master  the  new  technology  and 
design  Web  pages  so  they  could 
post  class  notes,  assignments,  and 
research  materials.  About  half  of 
the  classes  taught  at  the  facility  are 
in  liberal  arts,  and  25  percent,  in 
the  sciences. 

“Once  the  threat  is  gone,”  said 
McCarty,  the  facility  becomes  a 
“user-friendly  environment.” 

The  money  for  the  technology 
center  came  from  a $35~million 
lawsuit  by  border  universities  alleg- 
ing that  for  years  Texas  had  dis- 
criminated against  them  and 
denied  them  their  fair  share  of  state 
education  resources.  Some  of  the 
money  was  used  to  build  the 
125,000-square-foot 
Bhutanese-style  education  center, 
with  23  auditoriums  and  class- 
rooms. In  the  fall  semester,  150  sec- 
tions were  taught  in  the  facility  Up 
to  2,400  students  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  center’s  classrooms 
and  auditoriums. 

The  Center  “will  give  students 


career  opportunities  that  they 
wouldn’t  have  had”  and  “places  a 
spotlight  on  this  university  and  the 
Latino  population,”  said  UTEP 
President  Diana  Natalicio,  adding, 
“This  will  inevitably  build  our 
image.” 

“Students  have  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  these  technologies  when 
they  get  out  in  the  working  world. 
This  facility  gives  us  a tremendous 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
excellence  we  have  here  among  fac- 
ulty and  students.  I’m  thrilled  that 
we  have  it.” 

Distance  Learning 

University  officials  said  they  are 
hopeful  that  the  technology  center 
also  will  help  reverse  a disturbing 
trend:  a steady  decline  in  enroll- 
ment. About  65  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents are  Latino.  School  officials 
are  expanding  their  distance  learn- 
ing programs  since  students  aged 
30  to  38  are  the  fastest  growing 
group  of  students,  many  of  whom 
are  interested  in  pursuing  addition- 
al education  from  the  convenience 


of  their  homes.  Ingle  noted  that  for 
some  students,  physically  attending 
the  university  for  classes  can  be  a 
barrier  to  higher  education. 

“We're  reaching  out  into  the 
community  so  they  can  learn  from 
home,”  said  Ingle.  “The  distance 
learners  are  not  first-time  stu- 
dents. They  have  already  gone  to 


college  once,  and  they  are  pursukig 
graduate  degrees.  They  just  have 
other  obligations.” 

By  “beaming  in”  courses  from 
other  universities  across  the  nation, 
distance  learning  also  allows  UTEP 
to  offer  classes  in  subject  areas  not 
available  at  the  university.  In  turn, 
UTEP  is  able  to  package  its  own 
courses  for  other  institutions.  The 
communications  technology  center 
converts  UTEP  into  a vir  ual  univer- 
sity-the  UT  Telecampus-that  uses 
interactive  classrooms  to  reach 
high  schools  throughout  El  Paso; 
neighboring  higher  education  insti- 
tutions such  as  El  Paso  Community 
College,  New  Mexico  State 
University  in  Las  Cruces,  and  other 
University  of  Texas  campuses;  grad- 
uate students  at  12  Mexican  univer- 
sities; and  military  personnel 
around  the  world. 

To  request  more  information  on 
the  new  UTEP  facility  or  distance 
learning  programs  offered,  you  can 
call  (915)  747-8901  or  e-mail  to 
<tpdl@utep.edu>,  or  look  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  <www.utep.edu/ 
tdi>  or  <wA\'w.m mtlc.utep.edu/ 
mmtlo.  rj^ 


"High  Tech"  building.  Undergraduate  Learning  Center.  versit;,  otTc/ao  it  E!  Paso 


Solis  finds  the  immigration  experience  a 
powerful  draw  for  all  audiences 


BY 
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Titled  Man  of 
the  Flesh,  the 
play  proved  to 
be  a major 
breakthrough 
for  Solis  as  a 
writer.  “For  the 
first  time,  I 
was  writing 
about 

something  / 
had  never 
written  about, 
and  that  was 
my  culture.'’ 


all  starts  with  the  char- 
acter,*’ says  playwright 
Octavio  Solis.  “I  may 
have  a vague  notion  of  a 
stor>;  but  I have  to  get  a clear  pic- 
ture of  the  characters  first.  Then  I 
write  and  let  them  talk,  and  they 
make  decisions  on  where  to 
! the  play  next.”  Judging  from  the 
i awards  and  success  his  plays  have 
i received,  Solis’  characters  know 
I what  tliey  are  talking  about. 

Relaxing  in  the  lobby  of  the 
I Melrose  Hotel  in  Dallas,  Solis 
! clearly  relishes  discussing  his 
: career.  He  has  good  reason  to  be 
i upbeat.  His  plays  are  being  pro- 
i duced  and  acclaimed,  and  he  has  a 
: backlog  of  seven  commissions, 
j This  particular  spring  day,  he  is  in 
! town  for  a reading  of  his  work  at 
; Club  Dada  in  Deep  Ellum.  It  is  a 
j homecoming  of  sorts. 

A drama  major,  Solis  originally 
i planned  to  be  an  actor.  Although  he 
; earned  an  M.F.A.  I master’s  degree 
; in  Fine  Arts!  at  the  then 
i Trinity-affiliated  Dallas  Theater 
i Center,  he  couldn’t  get  c<ist  in  sub- 
i stantive  roles.  *T  was  always  being 
i considered  for  the  gardener  or  the 
i chauffeur  or  the  waiter.  If  I did  get 
: cast,  it  was  usually  in  some  embar- 
i rassing  scene  in  a really  bad  play,” 
! he  says.  To  support  himself,  the 
; frustrated  actor  turned  to  teaching 
' at  the  Arts  Magnet  School  in  Dallas 
: and  lending  bar  at  the  Knox  Street 
• Pub. 

Ironically,  a good  role  in 


Overmyer’s  Native  Speech 
launched  him  onto  a new  career 
path.  “It  was  a free-form  style  of 


writing  and  just  thrilling,”  recalls 
Soks.  ‘Tt  was  filled  with  rh>lhms  of 
contemporary  street  life;  it  created 


Octavio  Solis 


its  own  universe  and  asked  the  Reverting  to  realism,  he  wrote 
audience  to  follow  it"  Inspired  by  Prospect,  a “gritty,  seedy  play," 
Overmyers  use  of  language,  which  nevertheless  contains  humor 
Solis-an  avid  poetry  reader-dis-  and  humanity.  It  was  produced  at 
covered  that  he  responded  most  to  the  Deep  Ellum  Theatre  Garage  in 
theatre  that  made  the  most  poetic  Dallas  and  later  in  San  Francisco 
use  of  language.  He  organized  a and  Scotland.  It  also  led  to  a corn- 

series  of  Wednesday  night  poetry  mission  from  Teatro  Dallas  in  con- 

readings  at  the  500  Cafe  and  began  junction  with  the  Dallas  Parks  and 
writing  short,  w'himsical  plays,  orig-  Recreation  Department.  They  want- 

inally  to  showcase  his  acting  ability,  ed  a play  about  Don  Juan  during 

When  the  poetry  readings  the  Day  of  the  Dead.  Solis  received 

became  popular,  he  began  produc-  $1,000  for  ii-“the  most  I’d  ever  got- 

ing,  directing,  and  acting  in  his  own  ten  for  anything  Id  ever  written.” 
little  plays.  His  first  production,  an  Titled  Man  of  the  Flesh,  the  play 
off-beat  sketch  involving  a charac-  proved  to  be  a major  breakthrough 
ter  called  Geometricia,  played  to  a for  Solis  as  a writer.  "For  the  first 
small  audience  but  generated  lots  time,  I was  writing  about  some- 

of  word  of  mouth.  When  patrons  thing  I had  never  written  about, 

began  asking  for  the  next  install-  and  that  was  my  culture." 

ment,  Solis  responded  by  produc-  .\mazingly,  it  was  the  first  time 
ing  new  plays  every  five  or  six  the  El  Paso  native,  whose  first  lan- 
weeks,  often  casting  himself,  his  guage  was  Spanish,  had  ever  been 

friends,  and  his  students  in  parts.  exposed  to  any  Latino  work. 

It  w'as  time  to  try  writing  “real  Indeed,  he  had  spent  his  junior 

theatre."  Soli's  first  effort  was  a sur-  year  studying  drama  and  literature 

real  drama  called  The  Five-Footed  in  England.  With  the  success  of 

AnimaL  “U  was  audacious  and  Man  of  the  Flesh,  "I  was  ver\'  heart- 

ambitious,”  he  admits,  “but  it  really  ened  to  know  that  I was  able  to 

didn’t  work."  In  retrospect,  the  fail-  connect  with  my  culture  without 

lire  was  “the  stumble  I needed  to  even  knowing  it.  Now  all  my  work 

realize  ‘This  is  not  as  easy  as  I reflects  Latino  culture." 

think  it’s  going  to  be."’  Next  came  La  Posada  Mdgica, 


Despite  the  Hispanic 
orientation,  Solis  finds  that 
people  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds 
respond  to  his  work.  The  reason, 
he  feels,  is  that  in  the  larger 
context  they  are  about  the 
immigration  experience  and 
what  it  means  to  be  an 
American. 


El  Paso  Blue,  and  Santos  & Satitos,  In  1989,  Sob's  quit  teaching  and 
which  won  three  awards,  including  moved  to  San  Francisco  where  he 

the  prestigious  Roger  L,  Stevens  writes  “diligently."  “I  owe  this  to  my 

Award  from  the  Kennedy  Center’s  wife,"  he  explains.  A corporate 

Fund  for  New  American  Plays,  finance  attorney,  she  offered  to  sup- 

Despite  the  Hispanic  orientation,  port  the  family  while  he  wrote-with 

Soli's  finds  that  people  of  all  ethnic  the  proviso  that  if  in  four  years  he 

backgrounds  respond  to  his  work,  had  not  reached  a higher  plateau. 

The  reason,  he  feels,  is  that  in  the  she  would  say,  “Get  a job."  Confides 

larger  context,  they  are  about  the  a smiling  Soli's,  “I  haven’t  had 

immigration  experience  and  what  it  another  job  since."  ■ 

means  to  be  an  American. 


Honor  Roll  Cori'ectioii; 

The  gentleman  pictured  left,  is  James  Moeser,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  featured  March  27, 1998  as  our 
Honor  Roll  selection,  and  not  President  Wilbam  E.  Kinwan,  who  was 
featured  in  a prior  edition.  Our  apologies  to  both  gentlemen. 
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I illHllltll'  I 

BY  GUSTAVO  A.  MELLANDER 


(iriiii  Realiti  llheck: 

ISth  Grade  Math  and  Science 


thave  seen  the  headlines, 
*’U.S.  Students  Fare 
Poorly  in  Science  and 
Math  Tests.”  It  gets 
worse  as  we  study  the  details.  The 
results  released  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  note  that  US.  12th  graders’ 
performance  “was  among  the  low- 
est  of  the  participating  countries  in 
mathematics  and  science  general 
knowledge,  physics,  ami  advanced 
mathematics.” 

The  Study 

The  Third  International 
Mathematics  and  Science  Study 
(TIMSS)  assessed  students  at  the 
end  of  12th  grade  in  the  United 
States  and  at  the  end  of  secondary 
education  in  other  countries.  The 
study  conducted  in  1995  included 
half  a million  students  from  41 
nations.  It  covered  lOur  areas  of 
performance:  mathematics  general 
knowledge,  science  general  knowl- 
edge, physics,  and  advanced  mathe- 
matics. 

The  study  consists  of  initial 
findings  from  the  assessments  of 
mathematics  ;md  of  science  general 
know'ledge;  from  assessments  of 
physics  and  of  advanced  mathemat- 
ics; and  about  school  systems  and 
students'  lives. 

Student  Achievement 

A sample  of  all  students  at  the 
end  of  secondary  school  (12th 
grade  in  the  United  States)  was 
a.sse.ssed  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence general  knowledge,  defined  us 


the  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
of  science  needed  to  function  effec- 
tively in  society  as  adulLs. 

U.S.  12th  graders  performed 
below  the  international  average  and 
among  the  lowest  of  the  21  TIMSS 
countries  on  the  assessment  of 
mathematics  general  knowledge. 
U.S.  students  were  outperformed  by 
those  in  l4  countries,  and  outper- 
formed those  in  nvo  countries. 

US.  12th  graders  also  per- 
formed below’  the  international 
average  and  among  the  lowest  of 
the  21  TIMSS  countries  on  the 
assessment  of  science  general 
knowledge.  U.S.  students  were  out- 
performed by  students  in  11  coun- 
tries; U.S.  students  outperformed 
students  in  two  countries. 

The  international  standing  of 
U.S.  students  w^as  stronger  at  the  8th 
grade  than  at  the  12th  grade  in 
both  mathematics  and  science. 

One  Piece  of  Good  News 

The  U.S.  was  one  of  three  coun- 
tries that  did  not  have  a significant 
gender  gap  in  mathematics  genend 
knowledge  among  students  at  the 
end  of  secondary  schooling.  >?(''hile 
there  was  a gender  gap  in  science 
general  knowledge  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  every  other  TIMSS 
nation  but  one,  the  US.  gender  gap 
was  one  of  the  smallest. 

Advanced  Students 

Performance  of  U.S.  physics  and 
advanced  mathematics  .students 
w’as  among  the  lowest  of  the  16 
countries  that  administered  those 


a,ssessmenis. 

In  advanced  mathematics,  11 
countries  outperformed  the  United 
States,  and  no  countries  performed 
worse. 

In  physics.  14  countries  outper- 
formed the  United  States;  again,  no 
countries  performed  worse. 

In  all  three  content  areas  of 
advanced  mathematics  and  in  all 
five  content  areas  of  physics,  U.S. 
physics  and  advanced  mathematics 
students'  performance  was  among 
the  low'est  of  the  TIMSS  nations. 

In  both  physics  and  advanced 
mathematics,  males  outperformed 
females  in  the  United  States  and 
most  of  the  other  TIMSS  countries. 

More  countries  outperformed 
the  United  States  in  physics  than  in 
advanced  mathematics.  This  differs 
from  the  results  for  mathematics 
and  .science  general  knowledge,  as 
well  as  the  results  at  grades  4 and 
8,  where  more  countries  outper- 
formed the  United  States  in  mathe- 
matics than  in  science. 

Bottom  line 

U.S.  students'  performance  was 
among  the  lowest  of  the  participat- 
ing countries  in  mathematics  and 
science  general  knowledge, 
physics,  and  advanced  mathemat- 
ics. There  is  no  breakdown  along 
ethnic  lines,  so  we  can  t discern 
how  Hispanic  studenLs  fared. 

Education  Secretary  Richard 
Riley  reacted  quickly  and  stated. 
'’These  results  are  entirely  unac- 
ceptable, and  absolutely  confirm 
our  neeti  to  raise  our  stjuulards  of 


achievement,  testing,  and  teaching, 
especially  in  our  middle  and  high 
schools-and  to  get  more  serious 
about  taking  math  and  science 
courses.” 

Further,  the  Secretary  outlined 
six  action  steps: 

1.  Build  a firm  foundation  by 
having  more  students  study  algebra 
and  geometry  by  8ih  and  9th  grade. 

2.  Raise  state  and  local  stan- 
dards of  academic  performance  in 
mathematics  and  science. 

3.  Measure  student  performance 
against  rigorous  standards,  such  as 
the  voluntary  national  test  in  8ih 
grade  mathematics. 

4.  Offer  a challenging  curricu- 
lum and  encourage  students  to  take 
demanding  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence courses,  such  as  calculus  and 
physics,  by  12ih  grade. 

5.  Improve  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  and  science  through 
teacher  training,  and  reduce  the 
large  number  of  teachers  teaching 
out-of-field. 

6.  Destroy  the  myth  that 
advanced  mathematics  and  science 
arc  for  only  a few  students. 

The  full  report  and  other  infor- 
mation are  available  at: 
<http://ww.ed.gov/inits/TlMSS/>. 

Ky 

Dr.  Mellander  is  a professor  at 
George  Mason  ( 'nirersit}: 


The  Society  of  Hispanic  Professional  Engineers 


BY  Virginia  John 

A group  of 
engineers 
working  for  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles 
founded  SHPE 
back  in  1974.  It 
now  boasts  more 
than  5,000 
student  members 
in  more  than  130 
colleges  and 
universities  and 
an  additional 
thousand  or  so 
professional 
members 
associated  with 
professional 
chapters 
throughout  the 
country  and  in 
Puerto  Rico. 


have  heard  many  stories 
of  Hispanics  being 
deterred  from  studying 
math.  Of  Hispanics 
being  told  that  engineering  is  not 
the  right  field-that  it  would  be  too 
difficult.  And  indeed,  engineering 
has  a reputation  as  one  of  the  more 


demanding  undergraduate  under- 
takings. Engineers,  after  all,  need 
to  understand  many  disciplines 
well  enough  to  put  the  related  the- 
ories into  practice  throughout  their 
working  lives.  Without  engineers, 
civilization  itself  would  be  nothing 
but  a theory. 


And  yet  SHPE-The  Society  of 
Hispanic  Professional  Engineers, 
Inc.-a  national  not-for-profit  orga- 
nization-is  certainly  not  lacking 
for  members.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  organizations  promoting 
Hispanic  excellence  in  math,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering. 

A group  of  engineers  working 
for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  founded 
SHPE  back  in  1974.  It  now  boasts 
more  than  5,000  student  members 
in  more  than  130  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  an  additional  thou- 
sand or  so  professional  members 
associated  with  professional  chap- 
ters throughout  the  country  and  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  SHPE  nation  is  divided  into 
six  geographic  regions,  and  each 
student  and  professional  chapter  is 
affiliated  v\ith  one  of  the  six.  SHPE 
is  governed  by  a National  Board  of 
Directors  (NBOD)  composed  of  a 
nationally  elected  president,  vice 
president,  treasurer,  secretar>^,  two 
student  representatives,  and  six 
regionally-elected  vice  presidents. 
Student  representatives  sen*e  one- 
year  terms;  all  others,  two  years. 
Regional  vice  presidents  raise 
issues  and  address  concerns  rele- 
vant to  their  region  to  the  NBOD, 
which  also  oversees  a number  of 
national  committees.  These  com- 
mittees organize  many  events  on  a 
national  level. 


Within  the  last  two  years,  The 
Society  of  Hispanic  Professional 
Engineers  has  begun  a strong 
movement  to  encourage  its  mem- 
bers to  obtain  advanced  degrees. 
SHPE  realized  that  it  needed  to 
address  the  low  numbers  of 
Hispanic  master’s  and  doctoral 
graduates.  In  1996,  these  were, 
respectively,  below  five  percent  and 
below  three  percent  of  the  totals,  as 
published  in  the  NACME  report, 
Engineering  and  Affirmative 
Action  Crisis  in  the  Making. 

In  June  of  1996,  SHPE  estab- 
lished The  Graduate  Student 
Development  Committee  to  educate 
members  about  graduate  opportu- 
nities and  develop  a network  to 
provide  support  and  opportunities 
to  graduate  students.  GSDC  orga- 
nizes workshops  for  all  of  SHPEs 
national  programs  as  well  as  some 
of  its  regional  programs,  attracting 
speakers  such  as  Dr.  Robert  Ibarra 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Dr.  Noe  Lozano  from  Stanford 


University,  and  Dr.  Antonio  Estevez 
from  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
at  Mayaguez.  The  workshops  are 
not  structured  merely  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  a graduate 
degree  in  maintaining  competitive- 
ness, but  to  educate  members  on 
the  process  for  applying  and  suc- 
cessfully graduating  with  an 
advanced  degree. 

National  Technical  and  Career 
Conference 

One  of  SHPE’s  largest  undenak- 
ings  and  one  of  the  nations  largest 
Hispanic  engineering  and  science 
events  is  the  National  Technical  and 
Career  Conference  (NTCC),  a four- 
day  event  that  typically  takes  place 
the  first  week  of  February.  NTCC 
attracts  more  than  3,000  students 
and  professionals  with  a full  agen- 
da that  includes  an  all-day  pre-col- 
lege program,  technical  and  profes- 
sional workshops,  technical  paper 
competitions,  design  competitions, 
academic  Olympiad,  graduate  fair, 


Many  innovative  programs  are 
developed  by  individual  SHPE  chapters, 
for  example,  the  Annual  Women  in 
Action  Conference  (WIAC),  a one-day 
event  launched  by  the  Detroit 
Professional  Chapter  in  October  1996. 
This  yearns  conference  attracted  as  its 
keynote  speaker  Linda  Alvarado, 
President  ofAkarado  Construction  and 
owner  of  the  Colorado  Rockies  baseball 
team. 


and  career  fair.  The  next  confer- 
ence, to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles. 
February  3-6, 1999,  will  celebrate  its 
25th  anniversary  and  is  expected  to 
be  the  largest  ever 

SHPE  provides  members  with 
training  through  summer  institutes 
held  for  students  and  professionals 


Jf  ^^^P^nic  Professional  Engineers 
uq^National  Technical  & Career  Conference 

gala-banquht. 

•sponsored  b) 

• - . . Mrrck  . 
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In  February  1 997.  leaders  of  SHPE.  5ACNA5.CAHSEE  and  MAES  celebrated  tbe  Ne.v  Hispanic  Consortium  made  'jp  of  all 
four  organizations 


that  enable  chapter  presidents  to 
develop  their  leadership  potential. 
These  are  the  National  Student 
Leadership  Training  Institute 
(NSLTI)  and  National  Professional 
Leadership  Training  Institute 
(NPLTI).  Members  develop  skills  in 
team-building,  fund-raising,  project 
management,  and  public  speaking. 

SHPE  Foundation 

Through  its  many  volunteers 
across  the  countrv'  §HPE  promotes 
math  and  science  at  all  levels  of 
education.  In  partnership  with  the 
SHPE  Foundation,  a separate  not- 
for-profit  charitable  foundation,  and 
through  the  Advanced  Careers  in 
Engineering  (ACE)  programs,  fund- 
ing is  provided  to  the  student  and 
professional  chapters  to  develop  K- 
12  programs.  Program  activities 
include  mentoring,  tutoring,  ho.st- 
ing  Science  days,  and  Shadow  days, 
during  which  K-12  students  meet 
role  models  in  different  engineer- 
ing and  science  fields,  e.xperiment 
with  and  view  demonstrations  of 
different  technologies,  and  obtain 
one-on-one  assistance  and  coach- 
ing througli  these  programs. 

SHPE.  Inc.,  and  SHPE 
Foundation  have  worked  very  close- 
ly on  a number  of  programs.  One  of 
the  foundation’s  largest  is  its  schol- 
arship program,  which  has  provid- 


ed  more  than  SI  million  in  scholar- 
ships to  SHPE  members.  The  SHPE 
Foundation  funds  undergraduates 
and  graduate  students  based  on 
need,  SHPE  participation,  and  aca- 
demic performance. 

CyberSHPE 

In  February  of  1997,  SHPE 
unveOed  Diversilink,  the  official  job- 
posting service  of  SHPE  national. 
Through  the  efforts  of  our  national 
Human  Resource  Committee,  SHPE 
is  now  able  to  share  job  opportimi- 
ties  and  advice  on  line.  Diversilink 
offers  a cai*eer  consultant  site  with 
resume  writing  and  interviewing 
tips,  career  advancement  tips,  indus- 
try tracking,  virtual  job  fairs,  and 
much  more.  Members  are  inviied  to 
submit  their  resumes  online.  The 
site  can  be  visited  at 
< htlp:/A\wv.diversilink.com  > . 

SHPE  has  also  been  quite  active 
in  national  NetDay  efforts  at  all  lev- 
els. Members  from  the  San  Jose 
Professional  Chapter  have  organ- 
ized a number  of  NetDays  to  wire 
schools  in  the  Bay  Area.  Juan 
Miguel  Herrera,  of  the  San  Diego 
State  University  SHPE  chapter, 
spearheaded  the  NetDay  effort  last 
fall  to  outfit  National  City  Middle 
School,  located  in  one  of  the 
nation's  poorest  cities.  NBOD  mem- 
bers have  met  with  officials  in  the 
Depart.meni  of  Education  to  garner 
more  resources  for  NetDay.  The 
Washington,  D.C.,  Professional 
Chapter  is  working  with  Skip  Styles 
from  the  House  Science  Committee 
to  wire  schools  in  South  Arlington. 
\a.  SHPE  is  committed  to  this  effort 
due  to  the  extensive  use  of  comput- 
ers in  the  fields  of  science  and 
engineering.  Without  early  access 
to  computers,  our  students  will 
have  an  even  more  difficult  time 
entering  these  fields. 

Many  innovative  programs  are 
developed  by  individual  SHPE  chap- 
ters, for  example,  the  Annual  Women 
in  .Action  Conference  (WlAC).  a one- 
day  event  launched  by  the  Detroit 


Professional  Chapter  in  October 
1996.  The  conference,  “designed  to 
promote  region-wide  networking, 
encourage  academic  and  profes- 
sional excellence,  and  celebrate  the 
outstanding  achievements  of 
Hispanic  professional  w’omen,”  host- 
ed more  than  400  students  and  pro- 
fessionals representing  27  universi- 
ties and  36  corporations  this  year. 
The  conference  highlights  the 
achievements  of  successful  profes- 
sional Latinas  and  this  year  attract- 
ed as  its  keynote  speaker  Linda 
Alvarado,  president  of  Alvarado 
Construction  and  owner  of  the 
Colorado  Rockies  baseball  team. 
The  conference  also  offered  work- 
shops on  leadership,  education, 
medicine,  and  entrepreneurship, 
with  Hispanic  w'omen  as  speakers. 

The  number  of  activities  for  out- 
reach. development,  and  neP.vorking 
that  SHPE  provides  seems  endless. 
There  are  opportunities  for  involve- 
ment at  all  levels  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  We  are  always  looking  for 
volunteers  to  serve  on  national, 
regional,  and  local  committees. 
Getting  involved  is  really  simple. 
Prospective  members  can  contact 
our  national  office  at  C213)  725-3970 
or  email  <staff@shpe.org>  for  more 
information.  If  you  would  like  to 
read  more  about  SHPE,  access  our 
Web  site  at  <http://www.shpe.org>. 
You  can  also  subscribe  to  our 
national  email  distribution  list  at  our 
site.  This,  of  course,  is  just  one  of 
many  SHPE  sites.  Feel  free  to  seiirch 
for  our  regional  and  chapter  sites. 


jSf  se  puede! 


Virginia  John 

Graduate  Student  Development 
Committee  Chair 
Eastern  Technical  Career 
Conference  1998  Co-Chair 
National  Technical  and  Career 
Conference  1999  Sub-Chair 
vmjulm@aol.com 

nm  266-2002 


PartnerSHPEs  for  Success 
Industrial  Partnership  Council 

Established  in  1991,  the  Industrial  Partnership  Council  (IPC)  is  a 
special  advisory  group  that  includes  our  major  corporate  sponsors.  ! 

The  IPC  provides  SHPE  with  in-kind  and  financial  support  and 
meets  three  to  four  times  per  year  to  advise  SHPE  on  national  pro 
I grams.  j 

! ; 

; The  foDowing  companies  are  IPC  members: 

Allied  Signal 

j AMOCO  Corporation 

I Andersen  Consulting 

Boeing  Corporation 
I Chevron  USA 

i DOW  Chemical 

; Dupont  Nylon 

Eastman  Kodak 
I Exxon  Company,  USA 

j EMC  Corporation 

Ford  Motor  Company 
j General  Electric  Co. 

I IPC  member  companies  each  contribute  a minimum  of  $25,000 
j annually  for  student  educational  programs  such  as  pre-college  pro- 
grams, college  and  university  scholarships,  the  National  Stadem 
I Leadership  Training  Institute,  and  student  mentoring  and  tutoring 

i 

Additional  Corporate  Sponsorship  Opportunities 

In  addition  to  IPC  corporate  leadership  support  to  SHPE,  noo-lPC 
: member  companies,  professional  firms,  government,  and  private  foun- 
dations are  encouraged  to  contribute  low'ard  the  achie^ement  of  SHPE’s 
mission  and  are  recogniz.ed  for  their  contribution  in  The  SHPE  Annua] 
i Report  and  during  key  recognition  programs  and  publicaiions 
' throughout  the  year. 


Hewlett  Packard 
Hoechst  Celanese  Corpi 
Honeywell,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 
Intel  Corporation 
Merck  & Company,  Inc 
Microsoft  Corporation 
3M  Corporation 
Mobil  Corporation 
Motorola 

Texas  Instruments 


APPLYING  TO  GRADUATE  SCHOOL? 

The  Graduate  Student  Development  Committee  (GSDC)  was  found- 
ed June  1996  to  promote  the  attendance  in  graduate  school,  educate 
members  about  graduate  programs,  provide  information  pertinent  to 
attending  graduate  school,  and  provide  a support  network  for  those 
students  enrolled  in  graduate  programs. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  Virginia  John  at  <vTnjohn@aol.com>  or 
Shannon  at  <dunphy@trace.wisc.edii>  for  more  information  or  for 
assi.stance  in  applying  to  graduate,  school. 
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BY  INES  Pinto  Alicea 


TTlk  Rafael  Campo’s  coi- 
1 1 often  joking- 
III  ly  ask  the  Harvard 
JLi  Medical  School  pro- 
fessor if  he  is  writing  poetry  or 
prescribing  medication  on  his  pre- 
scription pad. 

"I  just  tell  them  I've  never  seen 
poetry  cause  toxicity  in  any  of  my 
patients,”  said  Campo,  adding  that 
he  does  prescribe  a literary  work 
along  with  medication  for  many  of 
his  patients. 


“I’ll  introduce  it  by  saying,  'This 
is  our  treatment  plan.’  In  addition,  T 
wanted  to  suggest  a couple  of  books 
useful  to  folks  with  similar  diag- 
noses or  who  have  struggled  with 
the  same  issues  you  are,”’  said 
Campo,  the  33-year-old  Cuban 
American. 

Medicine  and  poetry  have 
much  in  common  and  are  not  two 
distinct  spheres,  said  Campo,  who 
teaches  Harvard  Medical  School 
classes  at  Beth  Israel  Deaconess 


Dr  Rafael  Campo 


Medical  Center  in  Boston,  Mass. 

“Many  people  w'ho  aren’t 
already  avid  readers  of  poetry 
come  with  much  suspicion  because 
of  some  horrible  e.xperience  early 
in  life,”  he  said.  “Poetry  is  one  of 
the  most  accessible  forms  of  writ- 
ing because  it  comes  from  the 
rhythms  of  the  body.” 

Campo  offers  strong  evidence 
that  medicine  and  poetry  do  mesh. 
Two  volumes  of  his  poetry  have 
been  published,  The  Other  Man 
Was  Me  (Arte  Publico,  1994)  and 
What  the  Body  Told  (Duke 
University  Press,  1996)  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  autobiographical 
essays  that  he  wrote  to  expand  his 
readership~77;^  Poetry  of  Healing: 
A Doctors  Education  in  Empathy, 
Identity  and  Desire  (W.W.  Norton 
& Company,  199"^)-  His  first  volume 
of  poetry  won  the  National  Poetry 
Series  Award  in  1993,  and  his 
works  have  won  a Lambda  Literary 
Award.  Another  collection  of  poems 
is  in  the  making. 

But  Campo  admits  he  did  not 
always  jointly  embrace  these  two 
seemingly  antithetical  pursuits-- 
medicine  and  poetry.  He  stniggled 
for  years  wondering  if  his  two  inter- 
ests would  clash. 

While  undertaking  his  residency 
at  the  University  of  California  at  San 
Francisco,  Campo  received  an 
answering  machine  message  that  he 
had  just  won  the  National  Poetry 
Series  Award  and  that  his  book  of 
poems  would  be  published.  His 
long-time  partner,  Jorge  Arroyo,  had 
submitted  the  poems,  which 
address,  among  other  things,  issues 
of  sexuality  and  of  culture  juid  of  his 


cJb  (I 


experiences  in  the  medical  profes* 
sion-not  specific  patients,  he  adds. 

“I  cringed  " he  recalls.  “I 
thought  my  career  was  ruined,  that 
I was  going  to  lose  credibility  with 
my  colleagues.  It  was  the  w'orst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  me.” 

But  with  the  exhausting  rigor  of 
the  medical  residency  behind  him. 
Campo  came  to  realize  that  poetry' 
was  an  important  part  of  his  life. 
From  his  childhood,  when  his  par- 
ents read  poetry  to  him,  to  adult- 
hood, when  poetry  became  a sort 
of  healer  in  his  life,  poetry  had 
been  a constant  that  never  disap- 
pointed him. 

‘‘Now’  I can’t  imagine  doing  one 
without  the  other,”  said  Campo.  “So 
many  times,  medicine  falls  short, 
where  w’e  don’t  have  a cure.  1 dis- 
courage people  from  thinking  of 
poetry  as  a therapy,  but  I do  see  the 
utility  of  poetry'  in  medical  w'ork." 

The  road  to  peace  with  his  liter- 
ary side  was  long  and  arduous.  For 
many  years,  he  struggled  over  his 
identity  as  a gay  Cuban  American 
male  in  a largely  Anglo,  heterosexu- 
al w'orld.  As  a young  boy,  he  had 
found  solace  in  poems,  w'hlch,  he 
says,  “knew  that  I was  gay.”  By  w'rit- 
ing  poetry,  he  was  able  to  escape 
the  isolation  he  felt  growing  up  in 
an  affluent  white  suburb  in  a Latino 
family  and  the  confusion  he  felt 
over  his  sexual  identity. 

Campo  announced  early  on  to 
his  parents  that  he  w'anted  to  be  a 
poet  when  he  grew’  up,  but  they  dis- 
.siiaded  him,  fearing  he  would  not  be 
able  to  make  a living  from  poe'iry. 
They  encouraged  him  to  pursue  his 
other  interest-medicine-w’hich  he 
said  came  to  symbolize  healing  and 
assimilation  into  the  Anglo  world. 

“My  parents  influenced  my 
decision  to  go  to  medical  school,” 
he  said.  “They  wanted  me  to  have  a 
secure  career.  But  I was  attracted 
to  medicine  because  I felt  that  by- 
becoming  a healer,  I could  heal 
myself,  that  maybe  if  I went  to  med- 
ical school,  it  would  cure  me  of  my 


""Ujot  white  coat  came  to  symbolize 
whiteness  for  me,  and  I thought  that  with 
it,  I could  be  white  myself  instead  of 
Latino,”  Campo  said.  “It  really  was 
ludicrous” 


gayness.  I sa’  medicine  as  this 
macho  profession.” 

Likewise,  he  said,  he  felt  that 
going  to  medical  school  w'ould 
make  him  “more  white.” 

“That  white  coat  came  to  sym- 
bolize whiteness  for  me,  and  I 
thought  that  with  it,  I could  be  white 
myself  instead  of  Latino,”  Campo 
said.  “It  really  w-as  ludicrous.” 

He  recalls  rejecting  poetry-  dur- 
ing his  adolescence  and  early 
adulthood,  claiming  that  “poetry 
was  for  sissies.”  He  received  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  English  and 
neuroscience  from  Amherst  College 
in  1987.  But  it  wasn’t  until  medical 
school  that  he  became  interested 
2^ain  in  poetry. 

His  love  for  the  art  form  was 
refreshed  when  he  did  the  unusu- 
al^ook  a year  off  bersveen  his  third 
and  fourth  years  of  medical  school 
to  pursue  a master’s  degree  in  cre- 
ative writing  at  Boston  University. 
He  said  the  experience  of  studying 
poetry  under  .Nobel  Laureate  Derek 
Walcott  helped  him  not  only  renew 
his  commitment  to  poetry  but  to 
medicine  as  well. 

“It  really  refocused  my  creative 
energy  and  reminded  me  why  I was 
interested  in  healing,"  he  said. 
“Poetry  is  a way  to  reach  out,  to 
connect  with  people.” 

He  returned  to  medical  school 
and  launched  the  journey  of  self- 


discovery  that  eventually  helped 
him  come  to  terms  with  being  a 
Latino  gay  male. 

“I  used  to  think  I w'as  a freak, 
that  something  about  me  would 
alw’ays  disqualify  me,”  he  said.  “I 
have  been  able  to  reconcile  these 
things  through  my  practice.  When  I 
saw'  the  diversity  of  people  suffer- 
ing, 1 realized  w'e  are  all  fundamen- 
tally the  same  creature.  We  suffer  in 
the  same  way.  We  feel  pain  in  the 
same  way.  And  w’e  need  love  in  the 
same  way.” 

He  said  it  s important  as  a good 
caregiver  to  be  able  to  make  a con- 
nection with  patients.  That  connec- 
tion is  vital  to  the  work  he  does  and 
is  something  he  tries  to  instill  in 
the  medical  residents  he  w’orks 
with  at  the  hospital.  To  teach  cross- 
cultural  competency  among  his 
young  charges,  he  introduces  psy- 
chosocial inforniation-sexual  pref- 
erence or  ethnicity-into  clinical 


discussions  about  patients. 

He  also  rewrites  case  studies 
for  residents  that  better  reflect  the 
patients  they  will  encounter  in  their 
work.  Current  case  studies  tend  to 
present  stereotypes.  Most,  for 
example,  present  heterosexual 
white  businessmen  as  the  only  peo- 
ple who  suffer  from  coronary 
arter>'  disease.  His  rew'rites  of  the 
case  studies  might  present  instead 
an  older  lesbian,  one  who  lives  in  a 
rural  area  and  works  as  a clerk,  as 
a victim  of  the  disease. 

The  rewrites,  he  said,  help  the 
residents  “form  empathy  with 
another  person  w’ho  is  ver\*  differ- 
ent from  them.” 

In  addition  to  rewriting  case 
studies,  Campo  is  developing  a 
course  on  literature  and  medicine, 

“People  are  viewing  poetry 
more  positively  these  days,  and  I’m 
happv  about  that,”  he  said. 


About  HARVARD 
Medical  School  ’96-97 

Student  ratio 

37^  Males  - Si.'  percent 
3‘18  Females  - *t8.3  percent 


1997  Entering  Class 

‘’.9  percent  or  13  Hispanic 
45.0  percent  or  ^4  ViTiite 

Faculty  Gender 

3.560  Males  or  68.6  percent 
2,542  Females  or  31.4  percent 


Students  by  race  1996-97 
343  Whites.  Non-Hispanic 
181  Asian/Pacific  Islander 
*^6  Black,  ,Non-Ilispanic 
55  Hi.spanic 
6 American  Indian 


476  percent 
25.1  percent 
10.5  percent 
76  percent 
.8  percent 


Faculty  Race 

7153  Vtliite,  Non-Hispanic  88,3  percent 

663  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  8.2  percent 

161  Hispanic  2.0  percent 

121  Blacks,  Non-Hispanic  1.5  percent 

4 American  Indian/Alaska  Native  .1  percent 


Recent  Grads  Owe  More,  Save  More,  Share  More 


By  Ines  Pinto  Alicea 


"‘The  students 
are  finding 
jobs  pretty 
soon  after 
graduating, 
and  they  are 
in  pretty  good 
shape 
financially 
because  they 
are  getting 
good  salaries” 

Colleen  T.  O’Brien, 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR, 
INSTITUTE  FOR 

Higher  education 
Policy 


TERI 

THE  EDUCATION 
RESOURCES  institute 

THE  INSTITUTE 

FOR  HIGHER  , 
EDUCATION  POLICY 


Recent  college  graduates- 
those  who  have  completed 
their  studies  in  the  last  five 
years-are  saving  more 
money,  registering  to  vote  in  bigger 
numbers,  and  performing  commu- 
nity service  more  often  than  have 
previous  classes,  said  a recent 
report. 

“Overall,  these  students  are  a 
pretty  responsible  group,'*  said 
Colleen  T.  O'Brien,  managing  direc- 
tor at  the  Institute  for  Higher 


Education  Policy  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  prepared  the  report 
“Now  What?  Life  after  College  for 
Recent  Graduates"  with  the 
Education  Resources  Institute  in 
Boston.  “The  savings  issue  sur- 
prised me  because  you  wouldn’t 
think  that  savings  would  be  a prior- 
ity for  someone  coming  out  of  col- 
lege." 

The  report  found  that  71  percent 
of  the  recent  graduates  said  they 
were  saving  money  for  education, 


retirement,  home  buying,  or  other 
purposes  compared  to  55  percent 
of  the  general  population. 

Students  from  the  surveyed  gen- 
eration are  concerned  about  stabil- 
ity and  security,  particularly  in  the 
financial  arena,  because  many  of 
them  have  seen  neighbors,  friends, 
and  family  members  laid  off  from 
jobs  they  had  held  for  many  years, 
said  Marilyn  Mackes,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Employers,  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

“They  are  concerned  about 
their  financial  security,  about 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  buy  a 
home  or  have  a family  the  size  they 
would  like,”  said  Mackes.  “They 
have  serious  questions  about  what 
they  are  going  to  benefit  from  in 
the  future,  like  Social  Security.  They 
also  are  very  practical.  They’ve 
grown  up  with  certain  advantages, 
and  they  want  to  continue  that.  For 
example,  many  of  them  had  their 
own  phones,  televisions,  and  com- 
puters in  their  rooms." 

Most  recent  graduates,  90  per- 
cent, report  that  they  are  registered 
to  vote,  compared  to  68  percent  of 
the  general  population.  These  stu- 
dents showed  another  aspect  of 
their  responsible  behavior-69  per- 
cent reported  that  they  perform 
some  kind  of  community  service. 
Mackes  said  the  graduates  involve- 
ment ill  the  community  reflects  a 
trend  in  society;  more  and  more 
businesses  are  encouraging  that 
involvement  by  their  employees. 

The  report  offers  a broad 
overview  of  the  transition  from  col- 
lege by  examining  three  key 


aspects  of  postgraduate  behavior: 
employment,  further  education, 
and  lifestyle.  Information  on 
careers  includes  factors  influenc- 
ing the  employment  of  recent  grad- 
uates, current  and  future  job  mar- 
ket prospects,  and  the  range  of 
compensation  they  receive.  Data 
are  also  presented  on  those  gradu- 
ates who  go  beyond  the  bachelor’s 
degree,  either  at  the  graduate  and 
professional  level,  or  in  other  class- 
es and  training.  Facts  abort  recent 
graduates’  lifestyles  include  an 
array  of  experiences  and  circum- 
stances, including  family  status  and 
residence,  financial  assets,  voting 
and  community  service  participa- 
tion, and  alumni  relationships  with 
their  undergraduate  institutions. 

Although  some  of  the  data  in 
the  report  had  been  published  else- 
where, no  other  report  has  pulled 
together  information  from  such 
disparate  sources.  Information  and 
analyses  in  the  report  are  drawn 
from  several  federal  agencies, 
including  the  L-.S.  Department  of 
Education,  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Data 
from  higher  education  associations, 
institutions,  and  other  organiza- 
tions were  utilized  as  well. 

“A  lot  of  the  data  and  articles 
you  read  about  college  graduates 
lump  them  as  a w’hole,”  O'Brien 
said.  “We  were  trying  to  get  a fuller 
picture....We  wanted  to  know  more 
about  what  they  were  doing  with 
their  time  and  money.” 

The  report  focuses  on  those 
who  have  graduated  from  a four- 
year  college  within  the  last  five 
years.  Since  1992,  nearly  seve  mil- 
lion students  have  compleied  at 
least  a bachelor’s  degree  in  the  LIS. 
system  of  higher  education.  Five 
percent  are  Hispanic. 

Trends  among  degrees  earned 
recently  illustrate  the  changing 
nature  of  the  job  market  and  of  stu- 
dents’ interests,  the  report  said. 
From  1971  to  1994,  the  percentage 
of  degrees  earned  in  education 
decreased  by  more  than  SO  percent 


They  are  looking  for  more  balance  in 
their  lives.  They  are  looking  for  the 
jobs  that  are  going  to  provide  them 
with  the  most  flexibility  and 
opportunities  for  growth.  These 
students  feel  more  loyal  to 
themselves  than  to  the  organization:' 

MARILYN  Mackes,  executive  director. 

National  association  of  colleges  and  employers 


while  the  numbers  of  degrees 
earned  in  business  management, 
humanities,  health  sciences,  and 
other  technical  and  professional 
fields  grew.  During  that  same  peri- 
od. degrees  in  computer  and  infor- 
mation sciences  grew  913  percent. 

According  to  O’Brien,  numerous 
studies  have  shown  that  students 
often  enter  college  with  a strong 
interest  in  a major  that  will  provide 
them  a high  salary,  but  recent  grad- 
uates reported  that  money  w as  not 
an  overriding  factor  in  choosing  a 
job  after  graduation. 

The  intellectual  nature  of  their 
potential  job  w’as  important  to 
percent  of  those  surveyed.  Another 
42  percent  said  that  their  job  choic- 
es would  depend  on  wiiether  the 
v;ork  was  interesting. 

“These  students  are  not  neces- 
sarily taking  the  highest-paying 
jobs,”  Mackes  said.  “They  are  look- 
ing for  more  balance  in  their  lives. 
They  are  looking  for  the  jobs  that 
arc  going  to  provide  them  with  the 
most  flexibility  and  opportunities 
for  growth.  These  students  feel 
more  loyal  to  themselves  than  to 
the  organization.” 

Many  of  the  recent  graduates 
reported  iliat  when  diey  started  to 
look  for  a job.  they  did  not  rely  just 
on  campus  recruitment  activities 
and  mail  distribution  of  resumes. 


“There  is  an  increased  use  of 
technology  in  finding  jobs,”  said 
O’Brien.  “More  employers  and  stu- 
dents are  using  technology  to  find 
out  about  jobs  and  about  compa- 
nies and  to  circulate  resumes. 
That's  a trend  we  will  see  increas- 
ing e\en  though  I’m  not  sure  if  the 
hiring  rate  will  increase  1 through 
using  technology') 

The  Collegiate  Employment 
Research  Institute  (CHERI)  at 
Michigan  State  University  in  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  surveys  businesses, 
industries,  and  governmental  agen- 
cies hiring  new  college  graduates 
to  ascertain  trends  in  hiring,  com- 
pensation, and  placement. 
According  10  CHERI,  in  1996,  36 
percent  of  the  companies  sur\eyed 
had  established  Web  pages  to  pro- 
mote job  openings,  up  from  18  per- 
cent in  1995. 

O’Brien  said  that  recent  gradu- 
ates were  faring  well  in  the  job 
market.  Among  students  who  had 
been  out  of  school  one  to  two 
years,  87  perccnt-73  percent  full- 
time and  I4  percent  part-limc~of 
recent  college  graduates  w'ere 
employed.  Of  new  hires  in  1995-96, 
16  percent  were  minorities,  and  41 
percent  were  women. 

“The  students  are  finding  jobs 
pretty  soon  after  graduating,  and 
they  are  in  pretty  good  shape  finan- 
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cially  because  they  are  getting  good 
salaries,”  O’Brien  said. 

Many  large  businesses  had  cur- 
tailed on-campus  recruiting  activi- 
ties in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s,  but  the  study  indicated  a 
resurgence  of  recruiting  activities. 
Recent  college  graduates  face  a 
good  job  market,  said  the  study, 
with  employers  reporting  that  they 
would  be  hiring  17  percent  more 
graduates  from  the  class  of  1997 
than  from  the  previous  year’s  class. 
Indeed,  about  40  percent  of  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  college 
in  the  last  four  years  had  found 
their  first  full-time  job  prior  to 
leaving  college,  the  report  said. 

According  to  the  National 
Association  of  Colleges  and 
Employers,  70  percent  of  compa- 
nies surveyed  last  year  said  that 
they  used  internship  and  co-op 
programs  to  recruit  full-time 
employees  because  participants  are 
familiar  with  the  company  and  have 
skills  that  another  recruit  would 
need  to  be  taught. 

What  is  critical  to  many  employ- 
ers is  that  these  students  get  career- 
related  experience  through  intern- 
ships, co-ops,  and  other  methods, 
said  Mackes. 

Moreover,  average  starting 
salaries  for  recent  graduates  are 
ncreasing  faster  than  is  inflation 
and  are  particularly  strong  for 
those  in  the  senice  and  manufac- 
turing sectors.  Mackes  said  that 
1998  graduates  in  all  disciplines 
will  likely  receive  salaries  that  are 
four  to  Dine  percent  higher  than  the 
salaries  offered  to  graduates  last 
year.  But  Veronica  Tyson,  director  of 
career  services  and  placement  at 
Michigan  Stale  University  in  East 
Lansing,  said  that  the  increase  in 
salaries  is  deceptive  because  the 
increases  have  not  kept  pace  with 
cost  of  living  expenses. 

“A  college  graduate  today  does 
not  have  the  same  buying  power  as 
a college  graduate  from  20  years 
ago,”  Tyson  said. 

Projections  indicate  that  those 


The  report  found  graduates  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  debt  from 
student  loans,  credit  cards,  car 
loans,  and  rent,  totaling  an  average 
$852 per  month  per  person. 


with  bachelors  degrees  w'iil 
experience  the  fastest  job 
growth  and  the  largest  number 
of  job  openings.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
number  of  jobs  requiring  a 
bachelor’s  degree  will  grow  by 
27  percent  between  1994  and 
2005.  The  fastest  growing  occu- 
pations for  bachelor’s  degree 
recipients  are  projected  to  be 
systems  analyst,  computer  engi- 
neer, computer  scientist,  physi- 
cal therapist,  residential  coun- 
selor, occupational  therapist, 
and  special  education  teacher. 

The  report  also  looked  at 
students  who  do  not  seek  employ- 
ment immediately  after  graduation. 
About  10  to  12  percent  of  recent 
graduates  go  on  immediately  to 
graduate  school.  Of  those  who  do 
so,  about  41  percent  said  that  they 
were  furthering  their  education  to 
satisfy  job  or  career  requirements 
or  to  learn  a new  occupation. 
Another  23  percent  seek  to 
increase  their  earning  power 
through  additional  education,  and 
19  percent  seek  general  self- 
improvement. 

While  the  report  found  some 
positive  trends,  it  also  indicated 


three  disturbing  trends  among 
recent  graduates.  First,  it  found 
graduates  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
debt  from  student  loans,  credit 
cards,  car  loans,  and  rent,  totaling 
an  average  $852  per  month  per 
person. 

“It’s  taking  a big  chunk  of  their 
salaries  and  increasingly  burdening 
some  recent  graduates,"  said 
O’Brien. 

Secondly,  the  report  indicated 
that  some  employers  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  training  and  skills  lev- 
els of  those  who  have  just  graduat- 
ed from  college,  feeling  they  “were 


not  prepared  to  take  leadership 
rules  or  able  to  navigate  their  way 
in  their  new  environment." 

'Tn  a recent  survey,  employers 
said  that  both  technical  and  non- 
technical entry-level  employees 
were  deficient  in  basic  skills  such 
as  thinking  abstractly,  establishing 
priorities  and  setting  goals,  and 
using  interpersonal  skills  to  handle 
conflict  or  criticism,’’  said  the 
report.  “Employers  were  particular- 
ly concerned  about  technical  grad- 
uates’ writing  and  presentation 
skills."  Included  in  the  technical 
category  were  accountants,  com- 


puter scientists,  and  engineers. 

Tyson  said  employers  tell  offi- 
cials at  her  university  that  they  want 
individuals  who  are  confident  with 
technology,  have  work  experience, 
are  self-starters,  know  how  to  solve 
problems,  have  strong  written  and 
oral  communication  skills,  and  are 
team  players  and  capable  as  well  of 
working  independently. 

Employers  are  expecting  more 
from  today’s  graduates,  Tyson  said. 
“We  have  a role  in  helping  students 
develop  the  necessary  skills." 

O’Brien  said  that  the  reports 
from  employers  about  recent  hires 
could  help  universities  alter  the 
ways  in  which  students  are  taught, 
with  more  emphasis  on  interper- 
sonal, writing,  and  presentation 
skills. 

“They’re  young.  They’ve  got  to 
learn." 

Lastly,  the  report  found  that  a 
quarter  of  recent  graduates  live  at 
home  wth  their  parents,  potentially 
adding  to  the  financial  burdens  of 
their  parents’  generation. 

“There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  the 
same  desire  to  leave  home  that  pre- 
vious graduates  have  shown," 
Mackes  said. 


Recent  College  Gradisates 


By  Ethnicity 

Hispanic  5%  Black,  non-Hispanic  6*/* 


Asian/Pacific  Islander  5*/i 
American  Indian/Alaskan  Native  IVi 


White.  non*Hispanic  83Vi 


By  Age 


26-35  yrs  old  l5*/i 

36-45  yrs  old  7»/. 

Over  45  yrs  old  3% 

Under  21  yrs  old  IV. 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  B4B:  94,  Data  Analysis  Systems,  National  Center  for  Education, 
U.5.  Department  of  Eduation 


By  Type  of  Institution 

Private  33  V* 


21-25  yrs  old  75V. 


Public  67% 
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GrcLCtiuxte  Fellowships  for  Minorities  and  Women 


GENE  EAILEY 

Administrator  of 
Student  Recruitment 

OFFICE 


Currently  there 


Since  the  1980s,  the  US.  popula- 
tions greatest  increase  has  been 
in  the  groups  of  Hispanics, 
Native  Americans.  African 
Americans,  and  Asians.  Currently, 
two-thirds  of  the  overall  population 
and  57  percent  of  the  workforce  is 
female  or  minority'  or  both.  This  is 
where  industry  and  academia  w'ill 
get  a majority'  of  their  labor  pool. 


According  to  the  Commission 
on  Professionals  in  Science  and 
Technology  only  5.2  percent  of  the 
doctoral  degrees  awarded  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering  from  1975  to 
1991  were  given  to  minorities. 
Recognizing  the  problem,  Eugene 
Cota-Robles,  University  of  California 
assistant  \ice  president  of  academ- 
ic affairs,  called  for  a serious  effort 


“to  encourage  more  undergraduate 
minority  and  w'omen  students  to 
consider  preparing  themselves  for 
academic  careers.” 

In  1987  the  National  Physical 
Science  Consortium  (NPSC)  was 
formed  to  confront  thi*^  issue.  The 
NPSC’s  primary’  goal  is  to  help  curb 
the  dramatic  drop  of  minorities 
and  women  in  graduate  physical 


are  39  employer 
members,  108 
PhJ),-granting 
university 
members,  and 
16  associate 
university  and 
college  members 
in  the 

Consortium, 


Kern  Blobaum  is  a Materials  SaenLa  major  at  Johns  Hopki  ts  University,  sponsored 
by  Lav^rence  Livermore  National  Laboratory 


science  curricula  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  qualified  individuals 
in  these  groups  with  graduate 
degrees  in  the  physical  sciences. 

The  National  Science 
Foundation,  Lawrenc^’  Livermore 
National  Laboratory,  ajid  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy  pro- 
vided funds  to  cover  the  NPSC’s 
operating  costs  for  the  first  three 
years.  Presently,  the  NPSC  is  funded 
by  annual  membership  fees 
received  from  employer  members. 

The  NPSC  is  an  organization  of 
leading  universities,  national  labo- 
ratories, and  corporations  provid- 
ing scholarly  and  career  paths  for 
underrepresented  minorities  and 
women  in  the  physical  sciences. 
Currently  there  are  59  employer 
members,  108  Ph.D.-granting  uni- 
versity members,  and  16  associate 
university  and  college  members  in 
the  Consortium. 

The  NPSC  offers  a unique  six- 
year  doctoral  fellowship  program 
in  astronomy,  chemistry,  computer 
science,  geology;  materials  science, 
mathematical  sciences,  physics,  and 
their  subdisdplines.  The  NPSC  fel- 
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lowship  award  can  be  worth  up  to 
$200,000,  depending  on  the  cost  of 
the  university  the  fellow  chooses  to 
attend.  The  universities  participat- 
ing in  the  NPSC  program  provide 
tuition  and  fees;  corporations  and 
national  laboratories  provide  two 
summers  of  employment  and  pay 
annual  membership  fees  to  cover 
the  students’  stipends  and  the 
NPSC’s  operating  costs. 

Mentoring  is  provided  to  stu- 
dents by  their  university  and  spon- 
soring employer. 

Support  strategies  include  a v’ari- 
et>’  of  services  designed  to  encour- 
age NPSC  applicants  and  NPSC  fel- 
lows in  their  graduate  careers.  The 
primary'  support  straleg;  is  the  NPSC 
Fellowship,  Benveen  198^)  and  1998. 
the  NPSC  has  awarded  226  fellow- 
ships. The  breakdown  of  those  226 
fellowships:  53  minority  females  (23 
percent),  62  minority'  males  {V  per- 
cent), 9 Asian  females  (4  percent), 
and  102  v\hite  females  (45  [)ercent). 
Hispanic  fellows  comprise  15  per- 
cent (35  fellows)  of  the  NPSC  pro- 
gram. This  is  further  broken  down  to 
k Hispanic  females  (6  percent)  and 
21  Hispanic  males  (9  percent). 


The  NPSC  is  specifically  attuned 
to  the  support,  mentoring,  and  suc- 
cess of  minority  studenLs.  The  entire 
program  is  dedicated  to  understand- 
ing ethnic  heritage  and  cultures  and, 
in  turn,  to  applying  the  means  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  various  fel- 
lows in  our  program  receive  the  sup- 
port, mentoring,  and  guidance  need- 
ed for  their  success  in  a graduate 
program.  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  the  program  has  a 92  percent 
retention  rate  and,  to  date,  28  fellows 
who  have  completed  their  Ph.D.s, 
including  6 Hispanics  (21  percent).  1 
Native  American  (3.5  percent).  3 
African  Americans  (11  percent),  1 
.Asia?  female  (3.5  percent),  and  F 
white  females  (61  percent).  In  1998, 
NPSC  antidpates  anoilier  36  fellows 
to  graduate  with  tlieir  Ph.D.s. 

To  find  out  more  about  the 
.National  Physical  Science 
Consortium  (NPSC).  you  should 
review  the  NPSC  Web  page  at 
<http://www.nmsii.edu/~npsc> 
and/or  call  the  NPSC  Student 
Recruitment  Office  at  (800  ) 952- 
4118  or  (505)646-6038,  or  email  to 
<npsc@nmsu.edu>. 
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Universitf  of  San  Francisco 

Jesuit  Tradition  Thriving 


BY  Roger  Deitz 
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Esiablishecl  in  I8S5,  !lic*  I'nivcrsiU  of  Sail  rranciso)  vl  SF)  has  i’rouii 
10  become  one  of  tlie  premier  prisaie  iinisersilies  in  ('.alifornia. 
Through  its  nearly  century-aml-a-half  hisiors.  TSl-  remained  faithful 
to  its  Jesuit  mission  of  preparing \oung  men  and  women  to  become 
leaders  in  service  to  others.  Today,  the  school  affirms  its  adherence  to 
“the  highest  standard  of  learning  and  scholarship  in  the  American, 
Catholic,  Jesuit  tnidition,"  and  to  providing  acadianic  programs  that  “offer 
the  intellectual  traditions  and  tools  to  understand  the  past,  clarih  the 
present,  and  anticipate  the  future." 

For  taking  the  traditional,  rigorous  academic  programs  of  the  t’.atliolic 
Jesuit  tradition  and  apjilying  that  tradition  to  the  demands  of  the  modern 
world.  The  /Usl)aiiic  Outlook  salutes  The  rni\ersity  of  San  ITancisco  as 
its  Honor  Roll  pick.  Add  to  the  mix  a di\erse  student  hod\  and  the  unbeat' 
able  location  of  San  Francisco,  and  \ou  have  a school  that  is  a distincti\e. 
dynamic  “learning  community"  read\  for  the  21  si  ceniur\. 

In  its  vision  siaiemeni.  the  uni\ersity  commits  to  blending  the  old  with 
the  new,  the  traditional  with  the  innovative,  and  recogni/es  further  that 
“university  education  occurs  both  inside  and  outside  the  classixami" 
Diversity  is  tdso  an  essential  element  in  the  schools  formula  for  ser\mg 
learners. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Schlegel.  S.j..  president,  affirms  the  schools  commit' 
mem  to  di\ersiiy:  ’For  me  and  for  I SF.  the  (pieM  to  Innlil  an  inclusne 
community  is  fundamentally  connected  to  our  mi.ssion.  \ allies,  and  j)ur' 
pose.  We  strive  for  dhersiu  not  because  the  administration  thinks  n is  a 
good  idea,  but  rather  hecaii.se  we  recogiii/e  iihatl  ha\ing  di\er.se  ideas, 
opinions,  and  systems  of  operations  is  henellcial  tor  all  of  I SF" 

The  school-San  Francisco's  first  iiMiiution  of  higher  !earning-w;is 
established  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  m October  iSss  fhe  or.ginal  Loilegi*. 
then  known  as  St.  Ignamis  \cadeim.  was  completeK  hoiisnl  m a small 
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INSTrnJTION; 

University  of  San  Francisco 

LOCATION: 

2130  Fulton  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117-1080 
(415)  422-2303 

ESIABUSHED: 

1855 

ENROLLMENT: 

7,803 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Doctorate  (including  Juris  Doctor) 

Master’s 
Bachelor’s 

ANNUAL  TUITION: 

$15,850  per  year 


frame  building,  75  feel  long  and  35  feet  wide,  that  r*tood  on  what  is 
now  the  site  of  one  of  San  Francisco’s  largest  department  stores.  The 
Academy  opened  its  doors  as  a “Jesuit  college  for  the  youth  of  the 
city*'  under  the  guidance  of  Father  Anthony  Maraschi,  S.J.,  founder 
and  first  president.  Four  years  later,  on  April  50.  1859,  the  State  of 
California  issued  a charter  to  “Saint  Ignatius  Colleger  empowering 
the  school  to  confer  degrees  “with  such  literary*  honors  as  are  grant- 
ed by  any  university  in  the  United  States.”  Back  then,  students  took 
courses  in  Greek,  Spanish,  Latin,  English,  French,  algebra,  and  arith- 
metic 

By  the  fime  a new  building  was  constructed  on  the  same  site  in 
1862,  the  catalog  stated  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  be  the  “giving  of 
a thorough  classical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  education  ” In 
June  of  1863,  the  first  bachelor  of  arts  degree  was  conferred,  and  by 
1880,  liie  College  moved  to  new'  buildings  that  had  been  erected  in  a 
location  that  today  houses  the  Louise  M.  Danes  Symphony  Hull.  Alas. 
26  years  later,  the  1906  San  Francisco  fim  .md  earthquake  destroyed 
the  institution,  Its  laboratories,  libraries,  and  art  ireusares.  But  within 
a year,  the  institution  relocated  to  temporary  headquarters  <uid  was 
back  in  operation. 

In  1909,  the  Ignutian  Heiglits  property  was  aaiuired  at  Fulton  and 
Parker  Avenues,  the  current  location  of  the  University  campus,  with 
development  of  the  campus  beginning  in  lOU*  and  the  College  taking 
residence  there  in  1927.  Other  highlights  from  the  schools  histfjry 


NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

295  full-time 
571  part-time 

SPECL^il  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 

Communication 

Exercise  and  Sport  Science 

Politics 

Theology  and  Religious  Studies 
Asia  Pacific  Liberal  Studies 
Environmental  Management 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
http://wwv.usfca.edu 


include  the  esiahlishnieni  of  a School  of  Law  in  1912.  die  Or 
Division  in  19‘i9,  (he  .School  of  Nursing  in  and  the  fnsd 
Chemical  Biology  in  iq(d.  The  school  became  co-ediicatioiia 
academic  divisions  in  10(h. 

In  addiMon  lo  the  main  campus.  I SI-  has  i-siahlishn 
regir  nal  campuses  and  two  satelliii*  learning  centers  to  sriu 
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ers  in  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  California.  These  are  The  Lone 
Mountain  Campus  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland  Satellite  Center  in 
Oakland,  North  Bay  Regional  Campus  in  Santa  Rosa,  San  Ramon 
Regional  Campus  in  San  Ramon,  South  Bay  Regional  Campus  in 
Cupertino,  Central  Valley  Regional  Campus  in  Sacramento,  Stockton 
Satellite  Center  In  Stockton,  and  Southern  California  Regional 
Campus  in  Orange.  These  regional  campuses  provide  classroom 
facilities  for  working  professional  adult  students  in  the  College  of 
Professional  Studies,  the  School  of  Edi  ation,  and  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Of  the  total  undergraduate  enrollment  of  3,572,  nearly  24  percent 
are  Asian,  and  4 percent  are  African  Americans.  Hispanics  make  up 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  undergraduate  class  and  closer  to 
14  percent  of  the  first-year  class.  There  are  106  Hispanic  graduate 
students  and  47  Hispanic  law  students  studying  at  U5F.  There  are  431 
full-  and  part-time  faculty  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
McLaren  School  of  Business,  and  the  School  of  Nursing.  As  a result, 
the  school  boasts  a student-faculty  ratio  of  17:1  and  an  average  class 
size  as  small  as  20  in  major  and  elective  sections.  The  percentage  of 
faculty  with  a Ph.U  or  equivalent  degree  is  91  percent. 

USF’s  McLaren  School  of  Business  Is  ranked  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  international  business  schools.  The  present  sophisticated 
business  programs  evolved  from  a four-y^ar  evening  certificate 
established  in  1924.  The  first  B.S.  degree  in  business  was  awarded  in 
1^5,  and  McLaren  is  now  one  of  only  280  business  school,  out  of 


ate  interdisciplinary  Pacific  Rim  Studies  programs  and  presents 
iiiiernaiional  conferences,  special  lectures,  seminars,  and  outreach 
activities  for  the  Sun  Francisco  Bay  Area  community. 

The  big  news  (just  unveiled  for  us  at  Hispanic  Outlook)  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Center  for  Latino  Studies  in  the  Americas 
(CELASA),  which  will  reside  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  .Sciences  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco.  The  center's  overall  aim  will  be  to  con- 
tribute to  the  understanding  of  Latino  communities  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  Latin  America  and  to  promote  scholarly  com- 
munication across  national  boundaries,  in  particular,  the  Center  will 
fo.ster  interdisciplinary'  analysis  of  the  social,  political,  cultural,  and 
educational  realities  of  Hispanics  in  the  United  States  and  of  Latin 
America. 

Dr.  Gerardo  Marm  will  serve  as  execuliNe  director  of  CELASA. 
assuming  that  responsibility  in  addition  to  his  role  as  associate  dean 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Scicnce.s. 

"The  University  has  cominiunisly  expressed  its  desire  to  reflect 
San  Francisco’s  cultural  diversity  through  its  mission  statement."  says 
Dr.  .Marin.  "Because  one  out  of  every  four  Californuins  is  a Latino,  the 
Center  will  allow  USF  to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  a signifi- 
cant proportion  of  the  slate’s  i)opiilation.  In  addition,  CELASA  sup- 
ports the  significant  historical  roots  of  the  Jesuits  with  Latinos  in 
Latin  America."  ^ 
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1,400  nationwide  that  is 
accredited  at  both  the 
undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate levels  by  the  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business. 

Many  unique  and  innov- 
ative graduate  programs  are 
offered  to  students  at  USF,  A 
master  of  science  degree 
can  be  earned  in 
Environmental 
Management,  an  essential 
new  field  created  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industry,  gov- 
ernment, and  private  con- 
sulting. The  program  is  now 
17  years  old  and  was  one  of 
the  first  of  its  kind.  Another 
innovative  graduate  pro- 
gram, established  in  19B8,  is 
the  master  of  arts  in  Asia 
Pacific  Liberal  Studies, 
which  is  supported  by  the 
USF  Center  for  the  Pacific 
Rim.  The  center  administers 
graduate  and  undergradu- 


Corpw'ate  and  Academic  Worlds 
Working  Together 


Graduate  Study 
In  Management 

■ shipv  l urTalcmai  Mii:M>riiicN 


Mm  BA  from  ihe  righl 
school  ran  hr  a powerful 
acivancrmeni  lool  for  lal* 
enled  and  aggressive 
individuals.  The  Consortium  for 
Graduate  Study  in  Management, 
founded  in  19GG,  is  a nonprofit 
group  of  11  graduate  business 


More  than  70 
percent  of  the 
2,500  alumni 
are  currently 
employed  at 
Fortune  500 
companies,  and 
about  85 
percent  are 
hired  by 
companies  that 
support  the 
program. 


schools  dedicated  to  provi 
management  education  oppoi 
ties  to  Hispanic  Americans,  Af 
Americans,  and  Native  Amer 
seeking  business  careers. 

Its  member  universilie: 
impressive  individually  and 
whole.  They  are  the  Univers 
California  at  Berkeley,  Inc 
L niversiiy,  I niversity  of  Micf 
New  York  I niversity,  Univers 
North  Carolina.  Universi 
Rochesier,  University  of  Sou 
California,  University  ofTe> 
Austin.  I niversity  of  Virg 
Washington  University  (St. I 
Mo.),  and  the  Uni  vers  it 
Wisconsin. 

Geographically  and  philoi 
cally  diverse,  these  large  and  : 
public  and  private  insiitu 
boast  some  of  the  nations  top 
ness  education  programs. 

With  support  from  Arne 
corporations  and  foundatior 
con.sortium  provides  merit- 
full-iuiiion  scholarships  lo  t 
its  fellows  to  enroll  in  MB; 
grams  ai  iis  member  universil 

Citibank  is  one  of  the  lead 
sors  with  a contribution  of 
followed  hy  contributions 
General  Mills  Foundation 
Motor  Company.  Chase  Man 
Bank,  Xerox  Corporation,  H 
Packard  Company.  Proc- 
Gamble,  and  General  V 
Corporation. 

Once  adniilted  to  a nu 
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Consortium  alumna  Mayra  L Lugo,  senior  financial  analyst  Kraft  Foods.  !nc. 


university,  consortium  applicants 
are  eligible  to  win  fellowships  that 
cover  full  tuition  and  required  fees 
for  more  than  two  years  of  full-time 
master's  degree  study  at  that  uni- 
versity. During  the  1995-96  school 
year,  more  than  350  consortium  fel- 
lowship winners  received  approxi- 
mately $5  million  in  scholarship 
aid. 

These  fellowships  are  funded  in 
part  by  the  more  than  150  leading 
US.  corporations  that  serve  as  con- 
sortium sponsors. 

All  fellowship  recipients  attend 
a three-day  orientation  program  in 
June  prior  to  beginning  graduate 
study. 

The  Corpomte  Connection 

Employers  are  said  to  recognize 
the  consortium  as  an  excellent 
source  of  highly  skilled  MBAs. 
Consortium  fellows'  resumes  are 
entered  into  a database  available  to 
all  corporate  sponsors,  who 
include  159  of  the  nation's  largest 
companies.  Also,  each  member  uni- 
versity maintains  a placement 
office.  Recruiters  from  consortium 
corporate  sponsors  and  other 
major  companies  regularly  \isii  the 
member-school  campuses  to  inter- 
view for  summer  and  career  posi- 
tions. 


While  consortium  fellows  are 
not  required  to  work  for  sponsor- 
ing companies  at  any  time,  many 
choose  to  do  so: 

• More  than  90  percent  of  con- 
sortium graduates  start  their 
careers  with  consortium  sponsors. 

• Approximately  85  percent  of 
all  consortium  alumni  are 
employed  by  former  or  current 
sponsors. 

• Roughly  95  percent  of  consor- 
tium fellows  have  worked  for  a 
sponsoring  company  at  some  point 
in  their  careers. 

Since  its  inception,  the  consor- 
tium has  increased  the  number  of 
fellowships  ninefold-from  20  to 
more  than  180  annually.  Today  there 
are  more  than  2,400  consortium 
alumni,  holding  a broad  range  of 
I'ublic-  and  private-sector  jobs. 
Many  have  moved  into  management 
positions  in  major  U.S,  corpora- 
tions, some  have  become  entrepre- 
neurs, others  have  obtained  law 
dcgices,  and  still  others  have  gone 
on  to  earn  doctoral  degrees  and 
teach  in  business  schools 

Annual  starting  salaries  for 
consortium  MBA  graduates  range 
from  $35,000  to  $90,000,  with  an 
average  salary  of  $66,760. 

Last  year,  the  consortium  admit- 


ted more  than  500  minority  MBA 
students  to  its  member-school  pro- 
grams. Thanks  to  contributions 
from  American  corporations,  foun- 
dations, alumni,  and  the  member 
schools,  nearly  300  of  these  quali- 
fied individuals  were  offered  con- 
sortium fellowships.  Of  those 
offered,  190  were  accepted.  An 
additional  163  applicants  not 
awarded  fellowships  enrolled  in 
member  schools  via  other  financial 
aid  options. 

In  the  last  three  yeiu^,  the  con- 
sortium has  received  an  average  of 
1,000  applications  annutdly  for  its 
fellow'ship  program.  Of  these, 
approximate!;  500  applicants  were 
admitted  to  at  least  one  consor- 
tium-member school  each  year 
The  average  numher  of  fellowships 
awarded  is  250,  of  w’hich  180  are 
accepted. 

Success  Stories 

One  of  the  consortium's  proven 
.strengths  is  the  success  of  many  of 
its  selected  participants  as  they’ve 
moved  on  to  careers  in  the  man- 
agerial ranks  of  American  busi- 
ness. Three  alumni  are  described. 


Lourdes  Perez-Berkely,  a con- 
sortium MBA  graduate  at  USC  in 
1989,  worked  a.s  a CPA  for  Deloitte 
& Touche  for  three  years  before 
deciding  to  pursue  an  MBA. 
Between  her  first  and  second  years 
of  MBA  study,  she  held  an  intern- 
ship at  Salomon  Brothers,  a spon- 
sor of  the  consortium  program. 
There  she  gained  valuable  function- 
al experience  in  finance,  her  MBA 
concentration.  After  graduating  the 
following  summer,  Perez-Berkely 
chose  Salomon  again,  and  is  cur- 
rently a vice  president  in  the  capital 
markets  operation. 

Rosanna  Garcia  is  the  current 
vice  president  of  marketing  for  SNA 
Innovation,  where  she  develops 
programs  for  consumer  telephone 
product  >.  She  also  acts  as  project 
manager,  coordinating  design  and 
market  introduction  of  new  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  account  manager  to 
the  Regional  Bell  Operating 
Companies.  Prior  to  working  for 
SNA,  Garcia  used  an  engineering 
degree  and  her  Simon  School  MBA 
to  found  Rummcl  Engineering,  Inr., 
where  she  was  president  for  five 
years  before  selling  the  company. 


Annual  starting  salaries  for 
consortium  MBA  graduates 
range  from  $35,000  to  $90,000, 
with  an  average  salary  of 
$66,760. 


she  is  an  MBA  consortium  gradu-  grams  participants  as  well  as  the 
ate  of  the  William  E.  Simon  capacity  of  the  program  to  motivate 
Graduate  School  of  Business  promising  students  from  all  back- 
Administration  at  the  University  of  grounds  to  develop  successful 
Rochester,  1988.  careers  in  various  aspects  oi  busi- 

Estrella  Hernandez  chose  to  ness, 
pureue  an  MBA  at  the  University  of  “Today’s  business  place  has  a 
Michigan  after  spending  four  years  critical  need-and  poses  the  most 

in  the  financial  services  industry,  significant  challenges-for  qualified 

She  was  a consortium  graduate  in  minority  business  managers,"  says 

1992,  and  after  graduation,  joined  Dr.  Phyllis  Scott  Buford, 

Arthur  D,  Little,  Inc.  (ADL),  as  a Consortium  CEO.  “The  Consortium 

consultant.  She  was  promoted  to  seeks  to  help  both  sides  of  the 

manager  after  two  years.  During  diversity  equation-the  minorities 

her  time  at  ADL,  Hernandez  worked  most  likely  to  achieve  success  and 

on  or  managed  projects  in  the  the  companies  whose  survival 

United  States  and  Latin  America  depends  on  that  success." 

related  to  strategy,  organization,  During  the  past  30  years,  the 
business  process  redesign,  and  consortium  has  graduated  more 

other  functional  areas  in  a varietv  than  2,500  Hispanic  Americans, 

of  industries.  In  1996,  she  was  African  Americans,  and  .Native 

brought  on  at  BlueCross/BlueShield  Americans.  More  thaji  7Q  percent  of 

of  Massachusetts  to  work  in  the  alumni  are  currently  employed  at 

internal  consulting  area,  where  she  Fortune  500  companies,  and  about 

is  currently  applying  the  many  con-  85  percent  are  hired  by  companie.s 

suiting  skills  she  developed  as  an  that  support  the  program. 

MBA,  while  being  more  involved 
with  implementation  as  well. 

The  experience  and  success  of 
consortium  program  graduates  in 
corpe  ate  America  demonstrates 
the  talent  and  potential  of  the  pro- 


The  Consortium  for  Graduate 
Study  in  Management,  founded 
in  1966,  is  a nonprof  it  group  of 
11  graduate  business  schools 
dedicated  to  providing 
management  education 
opportunities  to  Hispanic 
Americans f African  Americans, 
and  Native  Americans  seeking 
business  careers. 
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Interdisciplinary  doctorate  debuts  in  fall  1998 semester 

BY  Adalyn  Hixson 


*"Our  ideal 
class  would  be 
diverse  in 
racial/ethnic 
and  gender 
composition 
and  include  a 
mix  of  people 
at  the 

beginning  and 
middle  of  their 
careers” 

Dr.  Robert 
Beauregard,  Ph.d.. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 


‘1 


•public  policy  in  ihe 
L'nited  Stales  is  going  to 
reflect  and  be  accoimt- 
.able  to  the  country’s 
increasing  social  diversity  and 


heightened  concerns  about  justice 
and  inequality,”  says  Robert 
Beauregard,  ■' we  need  to  train  peo- 
ple from  diverse  backgrounds  and 
develop  their  sensitivity  to  these 


Thu  Mc.v  School’'.,  new  program  15  designer]  to  develop  trained  specialists  with 
n public  poky 


concerns.  This  is  what  the  Ph.D. 
program  aims  to  do." 

The  Ph.D.  program  noted  is  a 
new  one  in  Public  and  Urban  Policy 
being  launched  in  the  fall  of  1998 
by  the  Milano  Graduate  School  of 
the  Manhattan-based  New  School 
for  Social  Research.  Dr  Beauregard 
will  direct  the  program.  HO  asked 
him  who  should  apply. 

“We  prefer  individuals  who  have 
already  earned  a masters  degree 
and  who  have  employment  experi- 
ence in  the  field.  Their  master’s 
degree  can  be  in  a discipline  or  in 
public  policy  or  business  or  public 
administration-all  related  fields." 

The  Robert  J.  Milano  School  of 
Management  and  Urban  Policy,  in 
announcing  die  new  program,  calls 
it  a new  and  distinctive  multi-disci- 
plinary program  designed  to  devel- 
op highly  trained  specialists  with 
expertise  in  urban  public  policy, 
particularly  those  groups  such  as 
Latinos  and  .African  Americans  who 
arc  largely  underrepresented  in 
academic  institutions  and  in  the 
higher  levels  of  public  policy  pro- 
fessional fields. 

Public  policy  issues  of  New  York 
City,  such  as  health  care,  economic 
development,  employment  and 
training,  social  policy,  and  housing 
and  community  development,  will 
be  stressed. 
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*"We  at  the  Milano  Graduate  School, 
are  excited  about  our  new 
commitment  to  educating  a diverse 
cadre  of  doctoral  students  to  fill 
important  professional  analytic 
jobs  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy, 
as  well  as  in  academic  positions.  ” 


“We  at  the  Milano  Graduate 
School,"  says  Dean  Jack  Krauskopf, 
“are  excited  about  our  new  com- 
mitment to  educating  a diverse 
cadre  of  doctoral  students  to  fill 
important  professional  analytic 
jobs  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy, 
as  well  as  in  academic  positions" 
According  to  advance  publicity 
about  the  Ph.D.  program,  it  propos- 
es to  provide  students  with  “a  deep 
theoretical  and  institutional  under- 
standing of  contemporary  urban 
problems  and  [with]  the  technical 
skills  necessary  to  both  design  and 
carry  out  scholarly  research  and 
[to]  design  and  manage  public  pol- 
icy." 

The  doctoral  program  will 
emphasize  the  social,  political,  and 
philosophical  dimensions  of  policy 
analysis.  Particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  socially  responsible  and 
equitable  outcomes  that  are  funda- 


mental to  good  public  polic\'  deci- 
sion-making. 

HO  asked  Dr.  Beauregard  to 
describe  his  “dream  candidate"  for 
the  new  Ph.D.  program, 

“Our  ‘dream  candidate’  would 
be  an  intelligent,  committed,  enthu- 
siastic individual  who  is  committed 
to  developing  policy  initiatives  that 
address  urban  issues  effectively, 
compassionately,  and  justly.  Our 
ideal  class  would  be  diverse  in 
raciaVethnic  and  gender  composi- 
tion and  include  a mix  of  people  at 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  their 
careers,”  he  said. 

“For  our  first  year,  we  have  a 
good  number  of  applications  from 
very'  good  candidates  and  are  com- 
peting with  some  of  the  top  schools 
in  the  country'  for  students." 

The  Milano  Graduate  School 
considers  one  of  its  major  strengths 
to  be  the  diversity  of  its  faculty,  stu- 


Dean  Jack  Krauskopf 


denLs,  and  administrators.  Students 
come  from  across  the  United  Siuics 
and  a number  of  foreign  countries 
and  reflect  New  York  City’s  multi- 
faceted population.  Latinos, 
Laiinas.  African  Americans,  and 
Asian  Americans  make  up  more 
than  one-third  of  the  student  body. 
More  than  half  of  the  students  are 
women.  Many  faculty  and  senior 
administrators  also  are  minority 
group  members  and  women. 

Asked  about  scholarships, 
Beauregard  responded.  “We  have 
financial  aid  available  for  about 
three-fourths  of  the  class. 

“One  of  the  w'ays  that  we  hope 
to  recruit  minority  candidates  is 
through  the  kinds  of  research  that 
go  on  in  the  Milano  Graduate 
School.  Dr.  Hector  Cordero-Guzman 
and  Dr.  Edwin  Melendez  (recently 
hired  to  be  the  director  of  our 
Community  Development  Research 
Center)  are  both  nationally  recog- 
nized Hispanic  scholars  working  in 
the  areas  of  workforce  develop- 
ment. labor  market  intermediaries, 
iuid  immigration." 

“Dr.  Bennett  Harrison  is  world- 
renowned  for  his  work  on  work- 
force development,  national 


economies,  and  race  and  inequali- 
ty. Dr.  Dennis  Derryck  forges  our 
lies  to  minority  communities  within 
New'  York  City  as  he  focuses  on 
small  business  development  and 
economic  development.  But  I won’t 
go  through  the  whole  faculty. 

“Dr.  Bn  na  Sanger’s  work  is  gen- 
erally in  the  area  of  social  policy. 
Currently,  she  is  preparing  a book 
0.1  public  management  responses 
to  epidemics." 

.Advance  publicity  for  the  new 
program  mentioned  its  faculty 
expertise  in  transnational  commu- 
nities. HO  asked  Dr.  Beauregard  for 
a definition.  “Transnational  com- 
munities are  groups  who  migrate 
between  countries,  sometimes 
engaging  in  circular  migration  in 
which  they  don't  settle  but  move 
back  and  forth  between  their 
home’  country  and  the  country'  to 
w hich  they  migrated." 

Carefully  planned  relationships 
with  both  the  New  School's 
Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  and  with  major  poli- 
cy research  organizations  in  the 
New  York  City  region  are  expected 
to  be  an  important  element  of  the 
program. 


james  A.  Krauskopf.  dean.  Robert  j Milanc  G'^duatc  School  of  Managc-^nent  and 
Urban  Polirv 


Milano  Graduate  School  aiumnus  Mark  V'/emnb  discusses  proposed  developments  for  the  Bronx  communrty  with  Fernando  Fenner.  Bronx  borough  president 


“Wc  will  rely  heavily  on  the 
Graduate  Faculty  here  at  the  New 
School,**  said  Beauregard.  It  con- 
sists of  disciplinary  programs  in 
economics,  sociology,  political  sci- 
ence, feminist  studies,  and  so  on, 
and  has  many  outstanding  faculty’* 
The  curriculum  will  be  orga- 
nized around  a public  policy  core 


Mccto'^R  Co'"dcro -Guzman,  assistant 
P'  ofnsscr  Robert  j M l no  G*  adu.ite 
S-hooi  O'  r'1ani^'’Tii’nt  and  Udvin 
Po’icy 


offered  \\ithin  the  Milano  Graduate 
School  and  a broad  range  of  elec- 
tives offered  by  the  university’s  two 
graduate  divisions. 

The  Ph.D.  program  has  three 
main  components:  (1)  50  credits 
of  course  work,  with  at  least  three 
courses  in  the  student’s  field  of 
concentration  and  two  in  a cognate 
field,  the  student’s  "outside  field,’’ 

(2)  qualifying  examinations,  and 

(3)  the  dissertation.  Fnrollees  also 
have  to  complete  a non-credit 
research  seminar  and  a non-credit 
summer  policy  workshop. 

Ulien  the  course  work  is  com- 
plete. the  student  takes  the  qualify- 
ing examinations.  Successful  pas- 
sage of  those  makes  the  student  eli- 
gible to  produce  and  defend  a dis- 
sertation proposal. 

The  school’s  graduate  special- 
ties in  urban  policy,  nonprofit  man- 
agement, and  social  policy  were 
named  among  the  (op  10  nation- 
wide In  the  latest  l\  S.  Sews  c- 
^hrld  Report  ranking  of  public 


New  School  for 
Social  Research 


affairs  programs. 

The  New  School  for  Social 
Research  was  founded  in  1919  when 
some  of  the  period's  most  influen- 
tial thinkers,  including  John  Dewey, 
Thorstcin  Vcblen,  and  Charles 
Beard,  collaborated  with  Herbert 
CroK  of  the  New  Republic  to  create 
a forum~a  new  school-where  men 
and  women  could  study  and  debate 
controversial  issues  of  the  day. 
Since  then,  the  New  School  has 
continued  to  be  a pioneer  in  edu- 
cation. 
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Research  Leads  to 
New  Theory  on  Child 
Development 


BY  RACHEL  PERKES 


Irma  Woods  moved  away  from 
her  comfortable  middle-class 
neighborhood  and  spent  six 
months  in  a simple  wooden 
hciise  across  from  a housing  pro- 
ject to  observe  a way  of  life  slie  had 
Irng  left  behind. 

Because  of  her  field  observa- 


tions. the  assistant  professor  at  Del 
Miir  College  not  only  earned  a doc- 
torate in  early  childhood  education 
from  the  I'niversity  of  Texas  at 
Austin  but  is  cultivating  a new  theo- 
r\'  on  child  development. 

“My  goal  was  to  find  out  how 
culture  influences  child  develop- 


mi 


l'‘ma  C Woods,  Put;, Del  Co!'e?,e 


ment.  1 figured  the  best  way  was  to 
live  among  the  i^eople  I was  study- 
ing,” comments  Dr.  Woods. 

For  her  doctoral  research,  Dr. 
Woods  studied  20  children  and 
their  families  in  three  different 
contexts;  the  classroom,  the  home, 
and  the  neighborhood.  She  had  two 
criteria:  the  childcare  program  had 
to  be  in  or  close  to  a housing  pro- 
ject, and  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren had  to  be  Mexican  American. 

As  a trained  ethnographer,  she 
conducted  qualitative  research, 
writing  exhaustive  daily  field  notes. 
She  immersed  herself  in  the  rou- 
tine life  of  the  people  in  the  lower- 
income  neighborhood.  She  volun- 
teered at  the  Head  Start  Center,  vis- 
ited the  churches,  went  to  rallies, 
shopped  at  the  corner  grocery 
store,  washed  her  laundry  in  the 
laundromat,  attended  backyard 
barbecues,  rode  the  bus,  and  ate  in 
the  neighborhood  restaurants.  She 
also  continued  to  teach  full  time  at 
Del  Mar. 

The  families,  who  knc^v  that  Dr. 
Woods  was  conducting  graduate 
rcseiu*ch,  were  taken  aback  that  she 
was  .studying  them.  As  she  explains, 
most  ethnographers  go  to  exotic 
locutions  to  study  indigenous  peo- 
ples whereas  she  just  went  “down 
the  street,"  so  to  speak.  “Why  are 
you  studying  us?  WTiat  can  we  teach 
you?”  they  asked.  And  1 answered 
them.  “Hver>  neighborhood  has  a 
stor\  to  tell,  and  I want  to  tell  vours.” 


"^Parents  had  a difficult  time 
when  their  children  brought  home 
objects  they  had  made  in  class 
with  food,  like  using  cereal  to 
make  necklaces  and  gluing 
noodles,  beans  or  rice  on  paper  to 
create  pictures.  They  saw  it  as 
wasteful.  Those  foods  might  seem 
cheap  to  the  teachers,  but  to  the 
families,  it  represented  a meal 
and  hard-earned  money.’' 


Her  six  months  of  research 
uncovered  five  important  cultural 
influences  on  child  development- 
space,  nicknames,  food,  celebra- 
tion, and  respect-which  she  asserts 
have  major  implications  for  early 
childhood  educators. 

She  explains,  “1  looked  at  cul- 
tural aspects  that  addressed  values, 
not  just  visible  characteristics  such 
as  clothing,  food,  and  music.  1 
looked  at  the  deeper  meanings.'* 

Findings 

This  is  what  Dr.  Woods  discov- 
ered. 

First,  space  at  home  is  different 
from  that  of  the  typical  classroom, 
where  space  is  defined.  “In  the 
apartments,  space  is  limited  and 
therefore  flexible.  The  outdoors  is 
an  extension  of  the  indoors. 
Families  even  move  furniture  out- 
doors when  friends  come  over.  So, 
when  a child  who  comes  from  this 
kind  of  home  environment  moves  a 
chair  or  sits  in  a different  spot  in 
the  classroom,  it’s  natural  behavior. 
Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
say  that  the  child  doesn’t  listen  or 
pay  attention  ” 

That  nicknames  are  common  in 
homes  and  neighborhoods  is  Dr. 
Wood’s  second  discovery.  This  con- 
tradicts the  accepted  early  child- 
hood development  notion  that 
using  proper  names  builds  idcntit)' 
and  self-worth.  ‘T  found  that  nick- 
names, or  nombres  de  carino, 
were  used  constantly.  Like  mija. 
mijo,  mama,  They  help 
establish  relationships  in  the  com- 
munity and  reflect  caring  and  nur- 
turing.” Then,  is  it  always  inappro- 
priate to  use  nicknames  in  early 
childhood  education?  “No,  some- 
times it’s  very  appropriate.” 

Third,  food  is  used  for  nourisn- 
ment  rather  than  play.  “Parents  had 
a difficult  time  when  their  children 
brought  home  objects  they  had 
made  ' ) class  with  food,  like  using 
cereal  to  make  necklaces  and  glu- 
ing noodles,  beans  or  rice  on  paper 


to  create  pictures.  They  saw  it  as 
w^a’^'eful.  Those  foods  might  seem 
cheap  to  the  teachers,  but  to  the 
families,  it  represented  a meal  and 
hard  earned  money”  The  implica- 
tion, then,  for  early  cuildhood  prac- 
titioners is  to  consider  the  family’s 
values  about  food  when  planning 
play  activities. 

A fourth  discove.y  was  that  cele- 
brations, particularly  birthday  par- 
ties, are  not  just  about  the  child  and 
family.  Instead,  they  reflect  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  community. 
“Birthdays  affirm  the  network  for 
the  child  in  the  community.  Parties 
are  a joint  effort;  everyone  pitches 
in,  with  no  time  limits.  They  are 
about  visiting  and  congregating 
rather  than  gift-giving  and  playing 
host  to  guests.’’  Early  childhood 
teachers  should  be  aware  of  this 
difference  when  celebrating  birth- 
days in  the  classroom. 

Fifth,  respect  is  shown  by  fol- 
lowing specific  rules  of  addressing 
people  in  the  home  and  neighbor- 
hood. These  rules  don’t  necessarily 
lend  themselves  to  the  classroom 
setting.  “The  elderly  and  educated 
are  held  in  high  regard  and 
bestowed  titles  such  as  don,  dona, 
seiior,  senora,  profesor,  profesora, 
maestro,  maesira.  It’s  important  to 
parents  that  adults  be  addressed 
formally.”  So  when  children  say 
“miss”  or  “teacher”  in  the  class- 
room, they  are  showing  respect, 
although  teachers  might  interpret 
the  salutations  as  disrespectful. 

Dr.  Woods  concludes  that  the 
above  five  cultural  differences  sig- 
nificantly affect  development  of 
children’s  socii  i skills  and  can 
cause  discontinuity'  in  formal  edu- 
cational settings. 

“The  early  childhood  develop- 
ment theories  that  are  currently 
used  were  created  by  European 
males  and  don’t  take  into  accouiil 
cultural  context.  I think  we  need 
another  perspective.  I would  like  to 
develop  a cultural  context  theory. 
Often,  children  from  minority  back- 


grounds are  labeled  by  mainstream 
society  as  ‘culturally  disadvantaged’ 
or  ’culturally-deprived.’  I say  these 
children  are  not  deficient,  but  dif- 
ferent. I believe  early  childhood 
practitioners  should  affirm  these 
differences,  value  them,  and  build 
upon  them.  I think  that  we,  as  prac- 
titioners, should  ask,  ‘What  do 
these  children  already  know  when 
they  come  into  our  classroom?’” 

Dr.  Woods  plans  to  continue  her 
research  to  see  if  the  patterns  she 
found  in  South  Texas  are  consistent 
throughout  the  United  States.  She 
hopes  to  publish  the  findings  from 
her  350-page  doctoral  thesis,  which 
is  entitled,  Rethinking  Froebel’s 
Kindergarten  Metaphor:  A Study  of 
Culture  and  Development.  By  cre- 
ating  awareness,  she  hopes  that 
early  childhood  educators  will 
reflect  on  their  teaching  styles. 
Ultimately,  she  wants  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  ways  that  society 
develops  children. 

“I  thought  1 knew’  a lot  about 
my  owm  culture,  but  it  surprised  me 
how  much  I had  forgotten.  In 
essence,  I rediscovered  my  roots.  1 
have  tremendous  respect  for  the 
families  I studied.  They  want  what 
all  parents  want-a  good  life  for 
their  children.  I learned  to  live  a 


simple  life.  I saw'  honesty,  sincerity; 
hard  work,  sharing,  and  looking 
out  for  one  another.  The  values  I 
grew  up  with  as  a poor  Spanish- 
speaking child  in  Corpus  Christi 
were  reaffirmed  during  my 
research,”  notes  Dr.  Woods. 

It  was  difficult  for  Dr.  Woods  to 
make  the  transition  back  to  her 
middle-class  environment.  “I 
looked  around  my  house  and  saw 
too  much  space.  I noticed  that 
neighbors  don’t  know'  each  other, 
doors  are  closed  because  of  air 
conditioning,  children  play  inside, 
and  people  keep  to  themselves,” 
she  comments. 

On  her  last  day,  as  she  was 
packing  boxes  into  her  car,  a little 
boy  ran  up  to  her  and  a ked  her  if 
she  was  tearing.  “He  asked,  ‘Senora 
Woods,  are  you  coming  back?’  and  1 
got  a lump  in  my  throat.  I told  him 
maybe  someday.  .\s  I stood  watch- 
ing him  in  my  rearview'  mirror  wav- 
ing goodbye,  I felt  I could  never 
totally  leave  jigain.” 

1-:^ 

This  story  was  contributed  by 
Rachel  Perkes,  Office  of  College 
Relations,  Del  Mar  College. 
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BY  'Gustavo  A.  Mellander 


Hispanic  Health  Realities: 

Poor  iew,  Poor  Service, 

Poor  Inlormation 


Mongoinji  racial  juid  eth- 
nic healthcare  gap 
exists  among  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages. 
Disparife  aboimd  in  infant  mortali- 
ty, diahetes.  hc^art  disease,  ;tnd  irmni- 
nization.  llispanics  do  not  fare  well, 
nearly  from  the  start.  Infant  mortality 
among  Hispanics  is  higher  than  the 
national  norm.  Diabetes  among 
Hisptinics  occurs  at  tsvice  the  nation- 
al a\erage.  Overall  ameer  deatlis  are 
disproportionately  higher  among 
Hispmiics,  as  is  alcohol  addiction. 

There  is  in  Washington.  D.C..  an 
organiziUion  committed  to  improv- 
ing the  health  and  well-being  of 
Hispanics.  It  centers  specifically  on 
health,  mental  health,  and  human 
services  needs  of  Hispanics.  The 
.National  Coalition  of  Hispanic 
Health  and  Human  Services 
Organizations,  pursues  its  mission 
by  working  with  community-based 
organizations,  universities,  founda- 
tions and  corporations,  and  a vari- 
ety of  government  agencies.  (These 
can  be  reached  by  telephone  at 
(202)  3^^-5000  or  by  e-mail  at 
<info@cossmho.org> .) 

Dr.  Jane  Delgado,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  told  llis/xifiic 
Outlook  that  the  three  major  prob- 
lems faced  by  Hispanics  are: 

I )  Poor  access  to  the  healthcare 
system.  Many  Hispanics  are  simply 
not  covered,  and  thus  many  cannot 
receive  the  help  they  need. 

2)  Poor  ser\ice.  Iwen  for  those 
Hispanics  who  gain  access  to  the 
healthcare  system,  many  still  suffer 
because  the  quality  of  the  service 
they  receive  is  not  comparable  to 


that  received  by  other  groups. 

3)  Ustly.  Hispanics  arc  afforded 
fewer  opportunities  to  acc|iiire  dis- 
ease prevention  and  health- 
enhancer  -nt  information.  They 
therefore  suffer  disproportionately 
[)ecause  they  do  not  receive  enough 
useful  consumer  information. 

Health  and  Educational 
Attainment 

Children  and  even  adolescents 
fail  in  school  and  in  college  for 
many  reasons.  Family  circum- 
stances, poor  motivation.  j)overty. 
and  the  inability  to  overcome  very 
difficult  .societal  realities  would  he 
on  the  lists  of  most  scholars  who 
study  the  issue.  Another  one  would 
be  the  condition  of  student.s  health. 

Their  present  health  condition 
and  their  access  to  quality  htndtli  caK- 
me  imi^ortant  variables  affecting  how 
students  perfonn  academically. 

The  unspoken  tragedy  of  chil 
dren  in  this  country  is  how  many  of 
them  suffer  poor  health  and  are 
totally  unable  to  secure  quality 
health  care.  Marian  Wright 
Edelman  and  The  Children’s 
Dc’fense  hind  have  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  this  issue  for  years.  It  is 
surprising  that  in  a wealthy  nation, 
so  many  children  suffer  poor 
health  and  that  our  society  has  not 
devised  a w’orking  method  to  cor- 
rect the  disparity, 

A Presidential  Directive 

President  Clinton  has  .said,  “It 
shouldn’t  take  a miracle  to  ensure 
that  all  children  get  the  care  and 
insurance  they  need  to  stay  healthy 


Americas  healthcare  system  is  the 
fine.^t  in  the  w'orld.  But  for  millions  of 
hard-working  families,  affording  even 
the  most  basic  hetdth  in.sunmce  has 
been  nearly  impossible.  At  the  same 
time,  millions  of  families  who  are 
already  eligible  still  do  not  know  that 
they  quiiiify  for  Medicaid.” 

With  that  as  a preamble,  Clinton 
has  encouraged  major  .stale  cover- 
age expansions  under  the 
Children's  Health  Insurance 
Program  (CHIP).  States  are  encour- 
aged to  take  advantage  of  a set  of 
puhlic/privatc  initiatives  designed 
to  enroll  the  millions  of  uninsured 
children  who  are  eligible  for  but 
not  enrolled  in  Medicaid. 

More  tluui  10  million  children  in 
America  arc  uninsured.  Nearly  90 
percent  of  tliese  children  have  p:ir- 
ents  who  work  but  do  not  have 
access  to  or  cannot  afford  health 
insurance.  Over  three  million  of 
these  uninsured  children  are 
already  eligible  for  Medicaid.  But 
niiuiy  of  their  parents  don't  know  it. 

Donna  Shalala.  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS), 
is  chairing  a federal  taskforce  to 
examine  existing  federal  health 
programs  to  root  out  policies  and 
procedures  that  permit  racial  and 
ethnic  disparities. 

She  told  Hispanic  Outlook. 
“What  happened  in  the  past  is  that 
when  we  set  health  goals,  we  had 
one  set  of  goals  for  the  racial  and 
ethnic  communities  in  the  L nited 
States  and  another  set  of  goals  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Vie're  going 
to  end  those  disparities  and.  in  fact, 
have  one  set  of  goals.” 


Colorado  and  South  Carolina 
recently  joined  Alabama  as  the  first 
states  to  enter  the  children's  health 
program.  Other  states  are  well  on 
their  way  to  expanding  coverage  so 
that  more  uninsured  children  can 
be  covered.  Currently,  h slates  have 
submitted  plans  to  HHS  for 
approval,  and  another  18  states 
have  active  working  groups  to 
address  the  issue. 

The  President's  FY'  1999  budget 
seeks  $900  million  over  five  years 
for  children's  health  outreach  pro- 
grams, including  the  use  of  schools 
and  childcare  centers  to  enroll 
children  in  Medicaid.  It  also 
expands  the  use  of  a federally 
financed  administrative  fund  so 
that  it  can  underwrite  the  costs  for 
all  uninsured  chiIdren~not  just  the 
limited  population  allowed  under 
current  legislation. 

Private  Sector  Commitment 

To  complement  the  public  out- 
reach effort,  the  private  .sector  has 
announced  new  steps  to  help 
ensure  that  all  children  who  are  eli- 
gible for  health  insurance  receive 
it.  They  include:  a new  toll-free 
number  that  directs  families 
around  the  nation  to  their  state 
enrollment  centers;  more  than  $23 
million  in  commitments  from  pri- 
vate foundations  across  the  coun- 
try; and  new  initiatives  from  corpo- 
rate and  advocacy  organiz.ations  to 
reach  out  to  uninsured  children. 

Dr.  SIcllundcr  touches  at  (Icorgc 
.Mason  inirersity. 
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Harvard  Medical  School  Improves  Bilingual  Training 


By  Ines  Pinto  Alicea 


The  program  ivas 
launched  in  1995 
by  the  medical 
school  to  make 
first-year  medical 
school  students 
fairly  fluent  in 
Spanish  through 
four  weeks  of 
language  classes 
and  a month  of 
community 
service,  which 
enhances  what 
they  learned  in 
the  classroom. 


A young  orjilian  witli  u iiigli 
fever  and  rod  nisli  o\xt  his 
legs  was  rushed  into  a 
clinic  in  San  Bartolonie. 
Guatemala,  The  only  person  at  the 
clinic  at  the  time  was  a 23-year’OUi 


Harvard  Medical  School  student 
from  Minnesota  spending  a month 
thea*  improving  licr  Spanish. 

Within  minutes,  the  first-year 
medical  student.  Shannon 
Heitritter,  used  her  newly  learned 


language  to  call  a doctor  and 
determine  that  she  had  to  rush  tlie 
boy  to  a hospital  to  sa\r  his  life. 

To  Heitritter,  that  moment  last 
August  was  very  .satisfying  because 
she  had  been  able  to  use  Spanish  to 
help  someone.  "You  just  focus  on 
communicating,"  said  Heitritter. 
who  admitted  that  even  though  she 
had  only  been  through  one  year  of 
medical  school  and  did  not  know 
the  specific  name  of  the  chiids  ail- 
ment, she  knew  that  it  was  serious. 

“It  was  really  neat  to  be  able  to 
help." 

Heitritter  took  Spanish  for  a few 
years  in  high  school  but  it  was  not 
until  she  underwent  a uniciue  pro- 
gram at  Harsard  Medical  School 
designed  to  give  .students  a .strong 
background  in  conversational  and 
medical  Spanish  that  she  began  to 
feel  fluent.  The  program  was 
launched  in  by  the  medical 
school  to  make  first-year  medical 
school  students  fairly  fluent  in 
Spanish  through  four  weeks  of  lan- 
guage classes  and  a month  of  com- 
munity service,  which  enhances 
what  they  learned  in  the  cla.ssroom. 

“You  get  intensive  integration  of 
Spanish  and  medicine  |in  the  pro- 
gram |."  .said  Heitritter.  “Its  uni(iue- 
ly  geared  to  help  you  as  a doctor  to 
talk  to  your  patients." 

Audrey  Bernfiekl  director  of 
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Many  of  the 
participants  go  to 
other  parts  of  the 
country  or 
overseas  to 
countries  such  as 
El  Salvador  and 
Mexico  to  fulfill 
their  community 
service 
requirement. 


Spanish,  and  discussing  case  slud- 
ies  in  Spanish  wilh  Spanish-speak- 
ing doctors  and  medical  students; 
and  other  activities. 

“By  noon  of  the  first  day,  they 
are  speaking  somewhat,"  said 
Bernfield.  “Some  of  the  students 
said  it  was  the  hardest  work  they’ve 
ever  done." 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
the  18  students  who  participated  in 
the  Spanish  class  performed  com- 
munity service  in  the  Boston  area. 
Some  of  them  developed  a Spanish 
video  on  AIDS.  Some  conducted 
Spanish  workshops  for  people  ill 
with  diabetes  and  other  diseases. 
Some  translated  documents  for 
clinics  and  health  organizations. 
The  most  recent  Spanish  class 
included  nearly  ^0  students. 


enrichment  programs  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  said  she  decided  to 
start  the  program  because  there 
was  a need  for  Spanish-speaking 
physicians.  She  knew  she  had  a 
captive  audience;  many  of  the  stu- 
dents wanted  to  travel  and  work 
overseas,  and  she  knew  that  offer- 
ing them  a month  of  free  inlcn.sive 
Spanish  training,  along  with  a small 
stipend  for  their  efforts,  would  both 
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improve  their  chances  of  fulfilling 
their  dreams  and  increase  the 
number  of  Spanish-speaking  plnsi- 
cians.  First-year  students  at  the 
medical  school  generally  conduct 
research  that  summer,  she  said. 

“H\en  though  they  can’ I do 
much  in  the  first  year  clinically, 
ihev  can  make  significant  contribu- 
tions." said  Bernfield.  “We  also 
wanted  to  give  them  tools  they 


could  ii.se  later  on.  once  they  got 
clinical  experience." 

Students  who  participate  in  the 
program  attend  Spanish  classes 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  daily  for  four 
weeks.  The  classes  consist  of  med- 
ical role-playing;  oral  conversations 
with  native  Spanish-.speakers  from 
the  community,  whose  accents  are 
varied;  listening  to  Spanish  songs 
and  poems,  watching  movies  in 


“At  the  end  of  the  summer,  we 
talked  to  the  sponsors  [who 
offered  the  community  service 
positions]  and  to  the  students,  and 
it  was  uniformly  successful,"  said 
Bernfield. 

Today,  many  of  the  participants, 
like  Heitriller,  go  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  or  overseas  to  coun- 
tries such  as  HI  Salvador  and 
Mexico  to  fulfill  their  community 
service  requirement.  After  that  stint 
is  completed,  the  students  are 
required  to  submit  a report  about 


“Your  eyes  just  open  up  entirely  to 
another  community.  It's  had  a major 
impact  on  my  life  and  my  attitude 
towards  medicine.” 

Jessica  fenoglio,  26-year-old  harvard  medical 
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iheir  experience,  she  adtled. 

“Its  u trenu'iidous  .umwili  sluia- 
li(jn  for  sUidents,'*  Beriifield  said. 
“And  we  lia\e  a hui>e  cadre  of 
Spanisli'Speaking  plnsiciaiis.” 

Ileitritler  said  she  Is  doini>  \ol- 
luueer  work  as  a translator  for  a 
hospital  in  order  to  maintain  the 
Spanish  she  has  learned.  \ cia.ss- 
maie  of  hers.  liny  Nguyen,  who  also 
jiartlclpated  in  the  Spanish  class,  is 
u)hinieering  at  a local  clinic  with  a 
large  Hispanic  patient  population. 
The  2-i-u*ar-old  Nguyen  conducted 
his  coinnuinity  ser\ice  at  the  South 
Jamaica  Fla  in  I leal  I h Center  in 
Boston,  lie  helped  with  conducting 
medical  ititer\ie\\s  and  talking  with 
patients.  Me  said  he  wanted  to  pick 
a place  in  the  section  of  town 
where  he  lived  so  he  could  help  the 
people  in  his  home  community. 
Like  Ileitritler.  Ngu\eii  had  taken 
vSpanish  in  high  school  hut  did  not 
feel  conihu'iahle  speaking  it  •.mtil 
he  finished  the  Harvard  program. 

“The  hardest  part  at  first  was 
gelling  used  to  the  speed."  said 
Nguyen,  referring  to  the  native 
speakers  rate  of  speech,  a frequent 
obstacle  for  the  newK  initialed,  lie 
added  that  the  cla.ss  covercvi  cid- 
tiiral  differences  as  well,  and  that 
this  aspect  ga\e  him  a heller 


understanding  of  Spanish-speaking 
peoi)le. 

“M\  Spanish  was  preil\  had 
before  the  class.  1 didn’t  learn  just 
the  language.  1 also  learned  that 
when  \ou  talk  to  a patient,  you  have 
to  consider  their  cultural  context.” 
\gu\en  said  one  of  his  best  experi- 
ences was  helping  a plnsiciaii  who 
did  not  speak  Spanish  translate 
what  a patient  was  saving. 

“I  felt  that  I was  more  than  a 
peripheral,  that  I was  reallv  helping 
in  their  trealmenl,'  said  Nguyen,  a 
native  of  New  jersey. 

Jessica  Fenoglio.  a 2b-v ear-old 
Harvard  medical  student  frtim 
Ohio,  said  she  initiallv  signed  up 
for  the  course  because  she  figured 
it  vvoidd  he  a g(-od  idea  to  learn 
medical  Spanish  But  as  the  sum- 
mer course  and  the  coimnunity  ser- 
vice program  proceedixl.  she  came 
to  value  whut  she  was  undergoing 
even  more. 

“It  was  uma/ing."  Fenoglio  .said. 
■‘1  spoke  not  a word  of  Spanish 
before  the  course.  Now.  Fm  faiiiv 
fluent  in  medical  language  even 
though  I'm  still  a little  weak  in 
Spanish  in  social  settings.  Your  eyes 
just  open  up  entirelv  to  another 
comniiKiity.  It's  had  a major  impact 
on  niv  life  and  mv  attitude  towards 


medicine.” 

Fenoglio  spent  her  comniimitv 
service  time  working  for  a pedi- 
atric mobile  unit  in  South  Bronx. 
New  York.  She  was  touched  by  the 
lack  of  contact  many  In  the  com- 
munilv  had  with  people  in  the  med- 
ical prfvfession. 

“Fveii  though  thev  live  in  thi> 
majf)r  city,  they  are  kind  of  on  an 
island  of  their  own,"  she  said.  “This 
is  a population  separated  bv  their 
language.  Manv  of  these  jK-ople  are 
disconnected  from  the  medical  .sys- 
tem. Manv  of  them  don't  know  how- 
to access  medical  care  for 
themselves  and  for  their  kids.” 
Fenoglio  s.iid  that  many  of 
the  patients  started  to  trust  the 
medical  personnel  who  visited 
their  South  Bronx  comnumilies 
on  a regular  basis. 

“By  speaking  to  them  in 
. their  language.  U)U  start  to  build 
a relaiioiislui)  with  them,  and 
they  lake  you  in.”  Fenoglio  said. 

Fenoglio  recalls  an  instance 
when  a voting  girl  who  had  been 
examined  by  a phvsician  who 
spoke  only  English  told  her 
mother  in  Spanish  that  tliey  had 
not  told  the  doctor  that  she  had 
blood  in  her  urine.  Fenoglio 
overheard  the  conversation  and 
realized  that  the  breakdown  in 


couummication  could  have  led  to  a 
serious  medical  problem's  being 
overlooked.  Fenoglio’s  Spanisb 
heljted  the  medical  personnel  pro- 
vide the  young  girl  with  treatment 
that  rid  her  of  the  problem. 

Beriifield  said  that  Harvard 
Medical  School  had  offered  med- 
ical sludeiiis  vveekiv  Spanish  class- 
es for  years  but  that  their  retention 
of  the  language  was  minimal  com- 
pared to  what  the  participants  in 
the  intensive  classes  combined  with 
comnuuiilv  service  have  retained. 
Now  that  lh(‘  university  has  found  a 
program  that  improves  language 
retention,  the  next  step,  Bernfield 
said,  is  to  develop  a program  to 
bring  students  back  for  furili(*r  lan- 
guage tleveloiimeni  and  reinforce- 
ment of  what  tlu'y  learned  in  the 
first  course. 

The  medical  school  lias  '21  stu- 
dents. of  whom  SS  are  Hispanic. 
Most  of  the  participants  in  tin* 
S|ianish  cla.sses  are  not  Hi.spaiiic. 


Within  minutes,  the  first-year  medical 
student,  Shannon  Heitritter,  used  her 
newly  learned  language  to  call  a doctor 
and  determine  that  she  had  to  rush  the 
hoy  to  a hospital  to  save  his  life. 
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Fr(mi  Appalmhvm  Virginia  and  North  Texas 


BY  Cynthia  Knouft 


The 

community 
one  finds  in  a 
distance 
learning 
program  is 
simply 

different  from 
one  found  in 
a campus- 
based  program. 
‘7/  becomes 
more 

intimate,”  says 
Dr.  Robert 
Ibarra,  vice 
chancellor  for 
academic 
affairs, 
University  of 
Wisconsin- 
Madison.  It 
enters  your 
home.” 


Zaidii  Denise  Forester  Services  student  living  in  the 
admits  that  she’s  never  Virginia  Appalachian  mountains, 
lasted  squirrel  meat.  Not  Virginia’s  wild  game  food  like  opos- 
even  once.  She  laughs  and  sum  and  squirrel  is  only  a small 
then  explains,  "I’m  a vegetarian.’’  To  part  of  her  community’s  culture. 
Forester,  a Walden  University  Health  Eight  years  ago  Forester  and 
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her  family  moved  from  Ix)s  Angeles 
to  the  Appalachian  coal  mining 
camp  where  they  live  today.  She 
confesses  that  she  experienced  a 
bit  of  culture  shock  at  first. 

“When  we  arrived,  we  learned 
that  the  area  had  just  gotten  indoor 
plumbing."  Forester  describes  her 
community  as  “very  impoverished 
and  forgotten,"  and  she  has  no 
plans  for  leaving. 

A clinical  nurse  specialist. 
Forester  is  pursing  her  Ph.D.  in 
health  services  at  a distance 
through  Walden  I’niversity.  An 
accredited  distance  learning  gradu- 
ate school  located  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn,,  Walden  has  allowed  Forester 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  her 
dream  of  a Ph.l).  from  the  comfort 
of  a community  where  she  can 
effect  social  change  and  where  she 
feels  appreciated  for  her  work. 

Forester  acknowledges  that 
she’s  found  another  community  at 
Walden,  a community  that  has 
brought  her  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  she  is  doing  both 
in  her  research  and  in  her  profes- 
sional work. 

But  is  it  possible  to  have  com- 
munity at  a distance?  Dr.  Robert 
Ibarni,  assistant  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs  at  the  University  of 
Vt'iseonsin-Madison,  says  that  it  is. 

One  of  the  myths  of  distance 
education,  says  Ibarra,  is  that  there 
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is  no  coniiminity-ihat  community  Kican  faculty  mentor  would  have 
only  happens  on  campus.  He  adds  on  her  education.  She  acknowl 
that  the  community  one  finds  in  a edges  that  its  made  an  enormous 

distance  learning  program  is  sim-  difference  to  have  a mentor  who 

ply  different  from  that  one  found  in  understands  her  culture  and  her- 

a cam  pus- based  program.  “It  itage. 

becomes  more  intimate"  he  says.  When  Forester  graduates  from 
“It  enters  your  home."  Walden,  will  become  a part  of 

In  reference  to  her  academic  the  one  percent  of  nurses  in  this 

work,  Forester  says  that  she  coiinirv'  who  hold  a Ph.I).  Add  that 

embraces  the  challenge  that  doc-  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a part  of  the 

toral  research  offers.  Recently  she  10  percent  population  of  minorities 

completed  a project  exploring  employed  in  the  nursing  profes- 

cross-cultural  attitudes  towards  sion,  and  it's  evident  that  Forester  is 

menopause.  Thrilled  by  what  she  an  uncommon  individual, 
found  in  her  research.  Forester  Adela  Gonzalez,  interim  vice 
decided  to  explore  the  Siuiie  issues  president  for  administrative  affairs 
htit  at  the  local  level  and  with  a dif-  at  the  I'niversity  of  North  Texas 
ferent  twist.  Her  proposed  research  Health  Sciences  Center,  is  another 
is  to  explore  the  effects,  if  any.  of  rare  individual.  Prior  to  arriving  at 
education  level  on  the  attitudes  of  CNT-HSC,  Gonzalez  was  Director  of 
Virginia  clinical  nurse  specialists  ihe  City  of  Dallas  Department  of 
toward  menopause.  Ihiblic  Health  for  seven  years.  She  is 

Forester  found  exploring  cross-  a nationally  recognized  leader  in 
cultural  attitudes  in  her  menopause  the  field  of  public  health,  and  she  is 
research  to  be  fascinating  and  gi\es  currently  enrolled  in  Waldens  Ph.D. 
credit  to  the  Walden  curriculum  for  program  in  Health  Services, 
allowing  her  to  undertake  that  GonzVdez  began  her  career  as  a 
exploration.  “Walden  has  quietly  medical  technologist,  but  a conibi- 

immersed  me  in  all  these  worldly  nation  of  automated  lab  technitiues 

things,"  she  says.  In  addition  to  juid  a need  to  fulfill  what  she  calls 

enlightening  her  on  other  cultures,  her  “humanistic"  urge  led  her  to  a 

Forester  feels  that  Waldens  diverse  career  in  public  health.  Tnlike 

faculty  has  been  a factor  in  her  Forester,  whose  focus  is  on  improv- 

academic  success.  The  daughter  of  ing  the  health  of  her  community 

a Puerto  Rican  woimin.  Forester  one  individual  at  a time,  Gonzalez's 

didn't  realize  the  impact  lliit  shar-  focus  is  on  the  health  of  the  com- 
ing her  culture  with  her  ''^uerto  munity  as  a whole.  In  her  view,  pub- 


Wben.Forester  graduates  from  Walden,  she 
will  become  a part  of  the  one  percent  of 
nurses  in  this  country  who  hold  a Ph,D. 
Add  that  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a part  of 
the  10  percent  population  of  minorities 
employed  in  the  nursing  profession,  and 
U*s  evident  that  Forester  is  an  uncommon 
individual. 


Adda  N.  Gonzalez.  M.RA..  V '■ 

lie  health  “looks  at  the  community 
as  the  patient,  not  the  individual." 

Gonzalez  says  that  nationally 
there  is  a shortage  of  people 
trained  in  public  health.  To  respond 
to  this  need,  Gonzalez  created  a 
master’s  in  Public  Health  program 
at  rNT-HSG.  The  program  was 
implemented  in  Fall  1995. 

■\s  a result  of  the  success  of  that 
MPH  program,  and  in  response  to 
service  gaps  in  Texas,  CJon/alez  and 
her  colleagues  at  I NT-HSC  devel- 
oped a proposal  for  establishing  a 
school  of  public  health  at  the  uni- 
versity. According  to  Gonzalez,  the 
proposed  school  of  public  health  is 
an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of 
north  Texas,  which  encompasses 
about  five  million  of  the  state's  pop- 
ulation. Gon/ilez  explains  that  the 
north  Texas  population  is  also  the 
fastest  growing  Hi.spanic  popula- 
tion in  the  southwest.  Because  of 
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this  growing  population,  the  new 
school  will  be  a community-orient- 
ed program  that  focuses  on 
Hispanic  health  needs. 

Forester  and  Gonzilez  are  dra- 
matically different  individuals  on 
the  surface,  but  they  share  an 
important  characteristic-a  strong 
desire  to  influence  their  communi- 
ty. Although  they  approach  this 
challenge  from  different  direc- 
tions— Gonzalez’  collective  and 
Forester’s  individual — their  Walden 
education  is  at  the  intersection. 
And  because  Walden  promotes  pos- 
itive social  change  as  a guiding 
principle,  the  university  motivates 
its  students  to  use  their  education 
to  effect  social  change.  Gonzilez 
sums  it  up.  saying,  "We  all  have  tal- 
ents to  create  .social  change,  and  we 
all  have  a responsibility  to  do  that." 
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Computer  Progrmn  Pairs  Med  Students 
and  ResMenctes 


By  Ines  Pinto  Alicea 


mid- March.  ihc 
American  Association 
of  Medical  Co!lei»es 
released  an  eagerly 
awaited  report  on  the  results  of 
Vlatch  Day,  a national  event  during 
which  medical  school  seniors 
across  the  countr\-  learn  where  they 
will  spend  their  first  year  of  train- 


ing in  their  chosen  specialty. 

The  IS"*  fourth-year  students 
from  the  SI  NY  Health  Science 
Center  at  Syracuse's  College  of 
Medicine  got  the  inforniation  at 
noon  on  Match  Day,  which  was 
March  18.  More  than  lialf  of  them 
received  their  first  choice  of  place- 
ment. .Ml  the  students,  100  percent. 


received  appointments.  Nationally, 
"O  per:ent  match  to  one  of  their  first 
three  choices.  In  addition,  126  of  the 
136  residency  slots  offered  through 
programs  of  the  SC  NY  Health 
Science  Center  and  its  affiliates  were 
filled-08  hy  the  NRMP  program  and 
other  matches,  and  28  filled  locally. 
Seven  of  the  10  remaining  slots  are 


The  National 
Resident 
Matching 
Program 
(NRMP)  stated 
that  this  yean 
nearly  14,000 
U V.  medical 
school  seniors 
tcere  matched, 
plus  close  to 
3,000 

international 
medical  school 
graduates. 


SUNiV  Health  Scte-Ke  'eDC*'tL  DC'cent  fc-j’'th.',ear  students  enter  prsmar>' 

"'irn  spre-a  * P> 
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The  SVNY Health  Science  Center's 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  reports  that 
64  percent  of  its  fourth-year  students 
will  enter  the  primary  care 
specialties  of  internal  medicine, 
family  practice,  pediatrics,  obstetrics 
and  gynecology,  and  a combined 
medicine/pediatrics  program. 


{arj’cted  for  19^)0  posiiions.  ('ollci’c 
officials  cxpectccl  the  remaiiiini’ 
three  199H  positions  to  be  filled 
within  a few  days. 


Tlie  National  Resident  Maldiiitg 
Program  (NRMP)  stated  that  this 
year  nearly  14,000  l.S.  medical 
school  seniors  were  maidied.  plus 
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close  to  3<000  miernational  med- 
ical school  graduates. 

.NRMP  is  the  primary  route  by 
wiiich  applicants  to  residency  pro- 
grams obtain  training  positions.  In 
the  months  prior  to  Match  Day,  stu- 
dents submit  resumes  and  inter- 
view at  hospitals.  In  February,  both 
hospitals  and  students  rank  their 
choices  for  placement.  The  NRMP 
computer  center  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  generates  the  matches.  The 
results  are  highly  anticipated. 

Since  1952,  the  NRMP  has 
ser\’cd  as  an  important  indicator  of 
the  career  interests  of  US.  medical 
school  graduates  and  other  physi- 
cians who  seek  training  in  US.  resi- 
dency programs. 

The  SI  NY  Health  Science 
Centers  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
reports  that  M percent  of  its 
fourth-year  students  will  enter  the 
primary’  care  specialties  of  intermil 
medicine,  family  practice,  pedi- 
atrics. obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
and  a combined  medicine/pedi- 
airics  program. 

The  Graduate  Medical 


Education  office  at  the  Health 
Science  Cxmtcr  oversees  415  resi- 
dents and  fellows  at  the  Syracuse- 
area  hospitals,  including  University 
Hospital,  Crouse  Hospital,  St. 
Josephs  Hospital  Health  Center, 
Community  General  Hospital,  the 
Syracuse  VA  Medical  Center,  and 
Hutchings  Psychiatric  Center. 

AAMC  represents  125  medical 
schools;  approximately  400  major 
teaching  hospitals,  including  75  VA 
medical  centers;  88,000  faculty  of 
the  institutions,  represented  by  86 
constituent  academic  and  profes- 
sional societies;  and  more  than 
160.000  men  and  women  in  medical 
education  as  students  and  residents. 
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AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

Eighty  percent  fewer  minorities  would 
have  been  accepted  in  D.S.  medical  schools  in 
1996  without  affirmative  action,  according  to  data 
released  last  month  by  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Colleges  (AAMC). 

In  modeling  what  w’ould  have  happened 
to  those  entering  the  medical  school  class  of  1996 
if  minority  students  had  been  required  to  have  the 
same  level  of  MCAT  scores  and  grades  as  Wliite 
students  who  were  accepted  that  year,  the  A;\MC 
found  that  only  397  minority  students  would  have 
been  accepted,  compared  to  the  1,890  who  were 
accepted  with  affirmative  action  in  place. 
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BY 

Adalyn  Hixson 


^‘While  the 
number  of 
Hispanic  nurses 
has  grown  by 
10,000  in  the 
last  several 
years,  they  still 
represent  only 
1.6 percent  of 
theRN 
population."' 

Antonia  villarruel, 
PRESIDENT,  National 
Association  of 
Hispanic  Nurses,  and 
assistant  professor 
OF  NURSING,  University 
OF  Pennsylvania 


Unguisiic  diversity"  and  "ail' 
III  nil  competence"  are  heconi* 
iiig  more  than  caichphrases- 
lliey  are  priorities  for  the 
American  Nurses  Association  (ANA) 
and  other  healthcare  providers  and 
advocates. 

Historically  health  facilities  in 
much  of  the  I’S.  have  been  slow  to 
offer  services  in  anv  language  but 


Hnglish.  Faced  v\  iih  a “LHP”-Limiled 
hnglish  Patieiii-it  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  years  past  for  a call  to  go 
out  throughout  a clinic  or  hospital 
for  anyone  who  might  speak  a little 
Spanish,  a little  Rumanian,  to  aid  in 
the  ill  ter  view  process.  The  inter- 
|)reter  might  he  a file  clerk,  a janitor, 
another  patiem-someone  perhaps 
with  very  limited  knowledge  of 


either  healthcare  terminology  or  the 
guiding  precept  of  patient  confiden- 
llaliiy.  Quality  gave  way  to  expedien- 
cy. But  expediency’s  days  might  be 
numbered. 

Botli  the  "equal  access"  ele- 
ments of  civil  rights  assurances, 
with  regard  to  federally  funded 
programs  such  as  Medicaid  and 
Medicare,  and  the  potential  of  lia- 
bility or  the  malpractice  risks  of 
ignoring  linguistic  and  cultural  fac- 
tors just  might  rev  up  the  speed 
with  which  the  nations  healthcare 
systems  come  to  grips  with  the 
nation’s  population  realities. 

Are  there  enough  bilingual 
providers  in  place  or  in  the 
pipeline?  Absolutely  not. 

Antonia  Villarruel,  president  of 
the  National  .Association  of  Hispanic 
Nurses,  and  an  assistant  professor 
of  nursing  at  the  I'niversity  of 
Pennsylvania,  commented  in 
American  Snrse.  Jan/Feb  ’^)8,  an 
issue  devoted  to  diversity,  that  while 
the  number  of  Hispanic  nui'ses  has 
gn>vvn  by  10,000  in  Ihe  last  several 
years,  they  still  represent  only  1.6 
percent  of  the  RN  population. 

Villaruel  noted  that  Hispanic 
teenagers  are  the  group  least  likely 
to  graduate  from  high  school,  that 
successful  nursing  role  models  are 
few,  and  that  institutional  recruit- 
ment efforts  are  subject  to  question, 

A past  president  of  the 
Philippine  Nurses  Association  of 
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Anu'ricii,  Bcairr/  Miranda,  was 
c*(iiuilly  concerned:  “Nineiy  perceni 
of  lieallhcare  givei's  are  Oaucasian. 

I think  that  s a critical  prohlem, 
especially  when  considering  the 
‘browning’  of  Atnerica.  You  need  to 
make  an  effort  to  recruit  culturally 
diverse  faculty,  and  nursing  hasn’t 
made  that  effort.” 

ANA  president  lk*\eiiy  1..  Malone 
had  this  to  say  in  hci  column  enti- 
tled “Diversity,  Divisiveness  and 
Divinity 

“The  staggering  truth  is  that  in 
the  past  to  years,  there  lias  been  no 
significant  growth  in  the  represen- 
tation of  nurses  of  color,  which 
includes  Hispanics,  Asian 
Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders. 
Native  Americans,  and  African 
Americans.  This  stagnation  has 
occurred  even  as  schools  of  nurs- 
ing garnered  grant  funds  to  pro- 
grammatically recruit,  retain,  and 
graduate  nut'ses  of  color.” 

President  Malone’s  recommend- 
ed reading  includes  Strategies  for 


Recruit  me  nL  Rctcniiou  auR 
(ImRuation  of  Minority  \urses  in 
Cot  levies  of  Xu  rsin^ii,  hy  Hattie 
Be.sseni.  !’d.l).,a  W"  publication  of 
the  American  Nurses  I'oundation 
that  liighlighls  successful  pro- 
grams. Malone  lauds  the  ANA 
1‘thnic/Racial  Minority  Fellowship 
Programs,  whose’  graduates  include 
.Susana  Juare/-l.eal.  a.ssistant  pr(>- 
fes.sor  of  I’niversity  Hospital  Health 
.Sciences  Center,  rniversity  of  Texas- 
San  Antonio,  and  Jennie  joe,  direc- 
tor, Native  American  Research  and 
Training  Center.  College  of 
Medicine,  i'niversity  of  Ari/ona- 
Tucson.  the  first  Native  American 
nurse  with  an  earned  doctorate. 
Malone  points  out  that  three  males 
are  on  the  ANA  Hoard  of  Directors, 
among  them.  Ruben  Fernande/.. 

Hetty  Smith  Williams,  president 
of  the  National  Black  Nurses 
Association,  and  the  first  African 
American  nui'se  ever  lured  to  leach 
at  a California  mdversity,  proposed 
several  wavs  to  increase  mitioritv 
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* staggering  truth  is  that  in  the 
past  IG years,  there  has  been  no 
significant  growth  in  the 
representation  of  nurses  of 
color.... This  stagnation  has  occurred 
even  as  schools  of  nursing  garnered 
grant  funds  to  prograrntnatically 
recruit,  retain,  and  graduate  nurses 
of  color.” 

Beverly  L.  Malone,  president, 

American  Nurses  Association 


representation,  starling  with 
improved  access  to  strong  basic  .sci- 
ence programs  in  secondary 
schools.  Another  of  her  recommen- 
dations was  to  encourage  potential 
nurses  to  (‘liter  baccalaureate  RN 
programs  instead  of  IA  N and  ADN 
programs. 

ANA  sjiokesperson  Michael 
Stewart  told  HO  that  the  AN.\  takes 
a position  that  “the  (piality  and 
saf(‘t\  of  patient  care  should  not  b(‘ 
compromised  because  of  the  lan- 
guage that  patients  sjieak  when 
they  C’.mie  into  the  hospital."  He 
directed  HO  to  a data  source- 
Diversity  Rx-that  through  its  Web 
site  defines  main  elements  of  cul- 
tural competence.  Hut  first  it  sets 
the  stage,  noting  the  H)‘-)()  Census 
finding  that  U percent  of  the  l.S. 
popu!ation~.M.S  million  resi- 
(ienls-snoke  a language’  other  than 
l-nglish  at  home,  with  .Spanish  most 


fretiucnt.  followed  by  French  or 
Creole,  German,  Chinese,  and 
Italian.  The  number  of  Americans 
speaking  an  .Asian  or  Pacific  Island 
language  was  4.S  million 

“In  some  states,  the  percentages 
of  those  speaking  a language  other 
than  English  at  home  were  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  national 
average-.ki  perceni  in  New  Mexico, 
M perceni  in  (hilifornia.  and  20 
percent  each  in  Arizona,  Hawaii. 
New  Jer.sey,  New  York,  and  Texas." 

Diversity  Rx-found  at 
< http :/Avvvvv .diversityrx.org/> . edit- 
ed by  Julia  Puebla  Forti(‘r  and  pub- 
lished by  Ann  Moi'se — describes  its 
mission  briefly  as  “Promoting  lan- 
guage and  cultural  competence  to 
improve  the  quality  of  health  care 
for  minority,  immigrant,  and  ethni- 
cally diverse  communities”  and 
invites  intemsled  parties  to  attend  its 
national  conference  on  culturally 


Culture:  The  learned  and  shared  jiatterns  of  information  that  a 
group  uses  to  generate  meaning  among  its  members.  These  jiatlerns 
encompass  non-verbal  language  and  material  goods. 

Macro  Culture.^:  National,  ethnic  or  racial  groups. 

Micro  Cultures;  (iender.  racial,  religious  groups  in  which  die 
members  share  a belief  in  (vrtain  rules,  roles,  behaviors,  and  val- 
ues. Macro  and  micro  cultures  combine  to  shape  individuals  world 
vi(‘vvs  and  to  influence  llieir  int(‘raction  with  others. 

Definitions  courtesy  of  Diversity  Rx. 
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competent  healiii  care,  scheduled 
for  October  1098. 

Limiled-English-proficient  (LEP) 
patients,  it  says,  encounter  obstacles 
at  every  turn.  Sophisticated  technol- 
ogy and  diagnostic  procedures  are 
no  substitutes  for  clear  patient- 
provider  communication. 

Diversity  Rx  quotes  Donna  E. 
Shalala:  “The  truth  is,  a lot  of  com- 
munities have  bad  experiences  with 
the  healthcare  system,  they  don’t 
trust  it  to  act  in  their  best  interests, 
and  that  attitude  is  based  on  gen- 
uine experience." 

It  explores  the  role  that  com- 
munity and  national  organizations 
can  take  in  promoting  and  protect- 
ing access  to  health  care  for 
minorities,  immigrants,  refugees, 
and  other  diverse  populations  with 
language  tmd  cultural  needs. 

Diversity  Rx  explains  why  lan- 
guage and  culture  are  important: 
"America  is  a country  of  many 
races  and  cultures... Health  care 
professionals  and  managers  must 
have  a basic  understanding  of  the 
impact  of  language  and  culture  on 
healthcare  delivery  in  order  to  effi- 
ciently organize  services...." 

And  it  describes  itself  at  nearly 
every  turn  as  a "work  in  progress.” 
The  work  is  supported  by:  The 
National  Conference  of  State 
Ix?gislatures  (NCSL),  Resources  for 
Cross  Cultural  Health  Care,  and  the 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  Family  Foundation 
of  Menlo  Park.  Calif.,  an  indepen- 
dent healthcare  philanthropy  not 
affiliated  with  Kaiser  Permanente 
nor  the  Kaiser  industries. 


It  explains  the  role  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  of  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  Department  in 
assuring  equal  access  to  health 
care  for  participants  in  federally 
funded  programs.  It  describes  the 
complaint-filing  process  and 
reviews  the  types  of  decisions 
made  by  the  OCR. 

Among  its  coming  attractions: 

Original  texts,  summaries,  and 
analyses  of  relevant  state  laws  and 
regulations; 

Accreditation  standards  devel- 
oped by  NCQAA,  NCAAHO,  and 
other  review  bodies  with  respect  to 
performance  measures  of  the  lin- 
guistic and  cultural  competence  of 
healthcare  providers; 

Information  on  interpreter  train- 
ing, conferences  for  interpreters, 
language  education  programs,  and 
translations  and  where  to  find  reli- 
able material  that  has  already  been 
translated,  descriptions  of  cultural 
competency  training~for  adminis- 
trators, providers,  and  front-line 
customers;  and  descriptions  of 
ground-breaking  cross-cultural 
health  programs  and  initiatives. 

A "Hot  Link.%"  section  guides  the 
viewer  tow'ard  a dozen  or  so  addi- 
tional sites  that  promise  relevant 
and  up-to-date  information. 

The  American  Nurses 
Association  is  likely  to  become  a 
highly  significant  source.  Members 
of  its  national  advisory  council  on 
cultural  diversity  luid  cultural  com- 
petency will  be  sharing  their  time 
and  expertise  with  state  nurses 
associations,  and  working  with  aca- 
demic institutions  to  encourage 
minority  students  to  ciioose  nursing 
as  a profe.ssion.  Anyone  interested  in 
learning  nioix*  about  the  council  or 
the  ANA  programs  can  contact 
senior  policy  fellow  Eunice  Turner, 
M.A.,  M.Ed.,  at  (202)  651-7065. 

Injormation  about  ASA  members  was 
iierived  whoHyfrom  articles  by 
Bererly  L Malone.  Susan  Trossman. 
and  Midxwl  Stewart  of  the  ASA,  ami 
Diversity  Rx  data  from  its  Web  site. 
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; . Registered, Nurse 


UfS*;  Population  . ' 


White  Black  Asian/  Hispanic  Native  American/ 

(non-Hispanic)  (non-Hispanic)  PacTic  Islander  Alaskan  Native 

72.3%  12.5%  3.7%  10.6%  .9% 


National  Association  of  Hispanic  Nurses  i 

1998  Conference  July  8-19  Detroit  | 

Over  its  23-ycar  history,  NAHN  has  gR)wm  to  include  more  tliam  ! 
33  local  chapters  from  coast  to  coast.  Through  mentorieg  and  net-  | 
Working,  NAHN  supports  Hispanics  in  nursing  and  etihances  theiir  | 
professional  development.  NAHN  strives  to  improw  access  to  care  \ 
for  Hispanic  consumers  by  increasing  the  Latino  presence  m tine  j 
nursing  profession.  j 
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BY  Roger  deitz 


fTIfl  l niv(‘rsi(\  of  Medicine  and  Deiuisiry  of  New  Jersev 
I in  sUKlem^  for  careers  in  die  healdi  sd- 

I II I - f)  Md).  and  D.O.  degrees  to  med- 

JL  ml  v/ical  doctors,  deniisis,  and  doctors  of  osteopathy.  It 
offers  graduate  degrees  in  the  basic  medical  sciences,  allied  health,  and 
nursing  sciences,  and  iindergraduaie  tiegrees  in  allied  health  and  nurs- 
ing.  With  campuses  in  Newark.  Ne^\  Brunswick.  Piscaiaway.  Camden,  and 
Stratford.  N.|  that  support  schools  and  healthcare  units  in  many  disci* 
pline.s,  I'MDNJ  trains  a veritable  army  of  health  professionals.  L'MDNj 
represents  substantial  achievement  that  directly  and  sigi.ificani!y  lienefiis 
New  Jersey  residents  and  those  beyond  (brougli  eiiiighiened  health  care 
In  addition,  the  schools  (raining  programs  reach  out  to  attract  and 
recruit  tninorily  siiidenls  and  then  help  them  persist  and  succeed  in 
training  once  they  are  enrolled.  For  being  a socially  responsible  universi- 
ty addressing  tlie  challenges  of  a changing  world  * and  for  its  pursuit  of 
training  excellence  in  a wide  range  of  healiii  s<  iences.  The  Hispamc 
Outloi^k  welcomes  L'MD.NJ  to  the  Honor  Roll,  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  to  be  so  honored. 

rMDNJ  founder  and  president  Dr.  Stankw  Bergen,  who  is  retiring  next 
month — June  — from  his  post  of  r u*ars.  says  he  has  been  gieatly 

hcarieiied  by  the  in.siitutions  advances.  r.MDNJ  has  found  in  New  Jerseys 
7,‘^68  densely  populated  sijuare  miles  a ‘microcosm  of  global  challenges 
and  a laboratory  for  discovoring  solii lions.**  Dr.  Berg(‘ii  is  proud  that  liis 
school,  one  of  the  100  top-funded  researcli  insiiuilions  in  the  coimtrx.  has 
taken  giant  steps  in  identifying  the  first  Parkinson's  disea.se  gene,  discov- 
ering an  antibody  likely  to  improve  the  diagnosis  and  in‘aiment  of  neuro- 
logic i.yme  disease,  and  establishing  the  benefits  of  treating  high  systolic 
blood  pressure  to  reduce  heart  failure.  This  pa.si  u-.ir  lie  reported,  “^X'e 
know  that  the  iiniversin  is  on  the  right  track  when  we  look  back  at  the 
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Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSTITUTION: 

University  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey 

LOCATION: 

30  Bergen  Street 
University  Heights 
Newark,  NJ  07107-3001 

NEW  I £ R S t Y 

ESTABUSHED: 

1970  - UMDNJ 

(Seton  Hall  College  of  Medicine  aka  The  New  jersev 
Medical  School  - 1954) 

ENROLLMENT: 

4,520 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Doctorate  M.D..  D.NUl  D.O..  Ph.D 
Mas! 

Bachei  s 
Associates 


excq)tional  accomplisli menus  of  1997  and  see  them  ;us  a biueprim  for 
the  future.  What  emerges  is  a design  for  leadership.” 

Dr.  Bergen  points  out  that  last  year,  L’MDNJ  graduated  the  largest 
class  in  its  history,  but  he  notes  that  numbers  tell  only  part  of  the 
story.  “Curriculum  reform  in  our  medical  and  dental  schools 
increased  students'  exposure  to  primary  care,  ambulatoiy  care,  and 
early  clinical  experiences.  Expanded  allied  health  and  nursing  pro- 
grams increased  the  supply  of  other  key  members  of  the  healilicare 
team.  We  embraced  information  technology  and  distance  learning  to 
redefine  the  ’classroom.”’ 

The  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey,  conceived  in 
1970  by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  was  created  to  consolitlatc  and 
unify  all  of  the  state’s  public  programs  in  medical  and  dental  educa- 
tion. As  a statewide  system,  ii  was  in  1981  granted  status  as  a free- 
standing university.  The  history  of  the  school  can  be  traced  buck  to 
the  founding  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  School  in  I9m.  In  I9Sh.  eighty 
students  entered  the  first  class  of  what  was  then  the  Seton  Hall 
College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  located  in  the  jersey  City  Medical 
Center.  Nine  years  later,  the  State  of  New  jersey  jctiuired  the  school 
and  renamed  it  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and  Deiuisiiy.  In 
1970,  it  relocated  in  Newark.  Tlie  518-hed  I’MDN]  University  Hospital 
was  added  In  1979,  as  were  othcM-  facilities,  including  the  (ieorge  F. 
Smith  Library  of  the  Health  Sciences,  said  tf)  be  the  finest  facility  of 
its  kind  in  the  state.  Since  197\  The  New  Jersey  Medical  School  has 


ANNUAL  TUITION: 

N.J,  Medical  School  '97-'98 
$14,927  - NJ  residents 
$23,359  - Out  of  Sttite 

Tuition  for  other  divisions  varies,  uiul  niiitlit  he  •.l^  lo\ 
$66.55  per  credit,  depending  on  affiliation. 

NUMBER  OF  FACUU’Y; 

1,769  full-time 

SPECIAL  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 

Medicine 

Dentistry’ 

Osteopathy 

Graduate  Biomedical  Sciences 
Health  Related  Professions 
Nursing 

Environmental  Management 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
http://wAuv.umdnj.edu 
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occupied  a nine-level  Medical  Sciences  Building  adjoining  the 
University  Hospital. 

Today  UMDNJ  includes  seven  schools  statewide.  These  are: 
UMDNJ-New  Jersey  Dental  School  in  Newark;  UMDNj-New  Jersey 
Medical  School  in  Newark;  UMDNJ-Robert  Wood  Johnson  Medical 
School  in  Piscalaway,  New  Brunswick,  and  Camden;  UMDNJ-School 
of  Osteopathic  Medicine  in  Stratford;  UMDNJ -Scliool  of  Biomedical 
Sciences  in  Newark  and  Piscataw'ay;  UMDNJ-School  of  Health  Related 
Professions,  Newark;  and  the  UNfDNJ-School  of  Nursing,  located  in 
Newiirk.  UMDNJ  also  has  teaching  affiliations  with  more  than  100 
healthcare  facilities  throughout  tlie  stale. 

; Of  the  total  students  enrolled  in  all  divisions  last  year,  3.62.^  were 
New  Jersey  residents,  520  came  from  other  states,  and  325  were  from 
, foreign  countries.  The  gender  breakdown  was  55.2  percent  female 
; and  44.8  percent  male.  Enrollment  listed  305  Hispanic  students, 

■ 1,042  Asian/Pacific  Islanders,  15  Native  Americans,  and  425  African 

i 

Americans.  The  total  Hispanics  in  all  divisions  6.8  percent.  Tlie 
! percentage  of  Hispanics  rose  to  10.2  percent  for  the  class  at  the  .New 
i Jersey  Medical  School  in  Newark,  7.5  percent  at  Robert  Wood 
' Johnson  Medical  Scliool,  7.3  percent  at  the  School  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine,  and  8.2  percent  at  the  New  Jersey  Dental  School. 

With  a student  population  more  than  10  percent  Hispanic, 
UMDNJ’s  New  Jersey  Medical  School  in  Newark  earned  another  des- 
I ignation;  in  1991  it  became  a federally  funded  Hispanic  Center  of 
Excellence.  Dr.  Maria  Soto-Greene,  Associate  Dean  for  Special 
Pragrams  and  Director  of  the  Center,  explains  the  significance, 

‘The  designation  of  Hispanic  Center  of  Excellence  gave  the  school 
the  opportunity  to  begin  developing  students  at  the  pre-college 
1 Ihrotigh  college  and  medical  school  level,  including  faculty.  There  are 
only  seven  nationally,  and  we’re  the  onK'  one  on  the  East  Coast.  We 
I can  address  a diverse  Hispanic  population  within  the  greater 
‘ Hispanic  population..,the  Hispanic  stitdent  who  is  representative  of 
the  East  Coast.  That  means  predominantly  mainland  Puerto  Ricrnis, 
Colombians,  Cubans,  and  Dominicans.  So  it  makes  us  very  differ- 
ent....Elsewhere  in  the  country,  the  centers  are  targeting  Mexican 
‘ Americans  or  Puerto  Ricans.” 

; Dr.  Soto-Greene  reminds  us  that  the  final  aim  of  access  is  to  sen*e 
the  community’.  “The  main  goal  is  that  these  are  major  efforts  nt()iint- 
! ed  at  improting  the  health  of  the  Hispanic  community.  That’s  really 
the  bottom  line...how  we  improve  the  health  of  this  community  that  is 
; going  to  become  the  largest  minority  population  in  (he  United 
States....” 

New  Jersey  xMedical  School  Dean  Ruy  V.  lourenco  is  also  proud  of 
liie  Center  of  Excellence  and  other  programs  that  provide  access  to 
and  support  retention  of  minority-  students  at  his  school  and  else- 
where in  the  UMDNJ  system.  “Our  student  body,"  he  sas’s,  “is  our  most 
precious  asset.  The  diversity  of  our  students  gives  each  of  its  great 
j strength  as  we  seek  to  provide  the  best  environment  for  learning  and 
I caring  for  patients.  Our  students  constantly  provide  us  with  chal- 
lenges, rewards,  and  gratification  as  we  see  them  mature  and  become 
excellent  physicians.” 

, In  point  of  fact,  the  UMDNJ-Ncw  Jersey  Medical  .School  is  one  of 


(mly  a handful  of  medical  schools  in  the  countrv  funded  by  dnve  Ird- 
eral  programs  to  prepare  students  from  econoinicalh  and  ediicaiion- 
ally  deprived  backgrounds  for  careers  in  the  health  professions. 
More  ihiui  200  students  a \car  parlieipale  m programs  sui)p()ned  In 
Partnerships  in  Health  Professions  Education,  Health  f.areei'' 
Opporinmiy  Program,  and  the  Hispanic  ('enter  of  Excellence. 

UMDNJ  Graduate  .School  of  Biomedical  Sciences  m Pisc:u,m.i\.  in 
conjunction  with  Rutgers  University  was  awarded  an  N[H-lniiiaii\c 
for  Minority  Siiidenl  Development  Gram  totaling  more  than  >1  o mil- 
lion over  four  years.  Eight  minority  Ph.l).  suidenis  are  uinvmlv 
enrolled  at  GSBS  through  this  award. 

On  the  drawing  board,  UMDNJ  will  he  a major  sponsor  ami  par- 
ticipant in  a S"8-million  International  ('.enter  for  Public  llcaiili  ,ii 
Newark’s  University  Heights  Science  Park.  Located  in  the  < eiur.il 
Ward  of  Newark,  the  Science  Park  is  a collaboration  between  I MI)N|. 
the  New  Jersey  Instilnie  of  Technology,  Rutgers  I niversiiv  Aew.irk. 
Essex  (a)uniy  College,  the  ('ily  and  comimmiiv  of  Newark,  and  the 
private  business  comrminiiy.  The  first  two  buildings  were  uunpieU’d 
last  year.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  cominiiled  S()t)  million  m iruiis 
and  grams. 

La.st  year,  tlie  University  of  Medicine  and  Deiiiisirv  of  \i-w  K-im-v 
conferred  professional  degrees  and  certificates  on  a group  ol  l.njs 
students,  its  largest  ever.  For  young  j)eople  seeking  health  l areers. 
and  for  their  communities,  UMDNJ  is  building  the  fmure 
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National  Hispanic  Medical  Association 
Looks  at  the  21st  Century 


BY  Alexandra  Salas  Rojas 
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JT  J is  always  a weic 
fl  1 patienis  sd 

I I treatment  to  find  [ 
M Ucians  who  are  repr 
lative  of  the  communities 
serve.  For  Hispanics,  just  a 
other  ethnic  communities,  llii: 
addition  to  accessible  and  al 
able  health  care — is  an  issin 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

Hlena  Rios,  president  o 
.National  Hispanic  Me 
Association,  Washington,  D.C. 
ed  in  a recent  press  release 
don’t  have  enough  Hispanic  dt 
in  the  nation,  and  the  situati 
getting  worse.” 

There  is  an  acute  shor 
Hispanics  make  up  11  perct 
the  r.S.  iiopulaiion  but  only  • 
cent  of  doctors.  According  to 
with  the  loss  of  affirmative  i 
policies,  jtarticularly  in  (^alil 
and  Texas,  there  was  a 40  pc 
overall  drop  in  the  number  ol 
\iduals  from  minority  racia 
ethnic  groups  who  applied  to 
ical  schools  last  vear.  His' 
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applications  dropped  12  perccni  in 
199’',  from  2,(r9  to  2,368. 

*‘I  worked  at  the  Viliite  House  in 
1993  on  the  Healthcare  Taskforce. 
There  weren’t  any  Hispanic  sur- 
names. 1 wanted  Hispanic  doctors 
to  get  involved  at  a national  level,” 
she  added. 

The  outcome  of  this  wish  was 
the  formation  of  the  National 
Hispanic  Medical  Association  in 
1994. 

It  is  the  first  national  member- 
ship organiziition  in  the  U.S.  repre- 
senting and  providing  advocacy  for 
Hispanic  physicians. 

Based  in  Washington,  D.C., 
NHMA  provides  policy-makers  and 
healthcare  pmviders  with  informa- 
tion and  support  in  strengthening 
health  senice  delivery  to  Hispanic 
communities  nationwide. 

N’HMAs  mission  is  to  improve 
health  care  for  llispanics  who  are 
underserved  by  coordinating  a 
national  organization  that  repre- 


sents Hispanic  physicians  in  the 
I'.S-  Some  of  the  association’s  goals 
include  providing  support  and 
guidance  to  physicians  of  Hispanic 
origin  and  those  doctors  serving 
the  Hispanic  population  in  the  I'.S.; 
to  provide  continuing  education 
programs  for  members;  to  enhance 
career  opportunities  for  members; 
to  promote  increased  access  to 
quality  health  care  for  members  of 
the  Hispanic  community  in  the  I’.S.; 
and  to  address  the  healthcare 
needs  of  this  community. 

In  March  1998,  NHMA  held  its 
second  annual  conference,  where 
"Hispanic  Health  Care:  Challenges 
uiid  Opportunities  for  the  2lst 
Century”  w’as  the  focus. 

In  a letter  to  NHMA,  President 
Bill  Clinton  commented  on  the 
association’s  efforts:  "1  am  delight- 
ed the  NHMA  is  one  of  the  partners 
in  my  administration’s  new  initia- 
tive to  focus  on  health  care  and 
prevention  for  racial  and  ethnic- 


"*We  think  that  there  are  a lot  of 
variables.  A test  isn't  everything. 
There  are  non-cognitive  variables 
such  as  communications  and 
leadership  skills.  An  exam  won’t 
give  you  the  answer  as  to  how  a 
person  will  do  in  the  next  several 
years,”  noted  Rtos. 


minorities.. ...Nowhere  are  the  divi- 
sions of  race  and  ethnicity  more 
sharply  drawn  than  in  the  health  of 


i 


Left  to  right;  Martha  Medrano.  MD.  UT-San  Aniomo  Medical  School.  Doan  Barb.-ii  .i  Bader  Aldave.  St.  Mary's  Lav.  School.  No'p\i 
Carter.  Assistant  Secrctai  v for  Civil  RighK  Deo.irimont  :d'  Fducation,  f-iena  Ri'os.  M(  > MSPI  f Pies-dent  NHMA 


our  people.  Our  national  goal  is  to 
eliminate  racial  and  ethnic  dispari- 
ties in  infant  mortality,  diabetes, 
cancer  screening  and  management, 
lieart  disease,  AIDS,  and  immuni/ii- 
tion  by  the  year  2010...  1 hope  that 
this  conference  will  encourage 
each  of  you  to  assist  in  this  nation- 
al effort...” 

Rios  notes  that  there  aren’t 
enough  Hispanic  doctors  to  meet 
this  community's  needs.  ‘We  need 
more  llispanics  in  medical  schools 
to  fill  this  critical  shortage."  Clearly, 
recruiting  and  graduating  more 
Hispanic  doctors  is  part  of  the 
solution. 

However,  at  the  I'niversity  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  for  example, 
steep  drops  in  Black  and  Hispanic 
admissions  for  1998-99  have  taken 
place  since  Proposition  209  out- 
lawed race  and  gender  preferences. 
According  to  university  data, 
Berkeley  offered  spots  to  191  Black 
students  and  600  llispanics  in  a 
class  of  8,034-that‘s  a 66  percent 
decline  for  Blacks  and  S3  percent 
for  llispanics.. 

The  class  breakdown  is:  Asians, 
38  percent;  Whiles;  34  percent; 
Hi.spanics;  *7  percent;  and  Blacks.  2 
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Farmworker  Alliance  Captures  Student  Volunteers 


BY 

Adalyn  Hixson 


‘^...Only  two 
doctors  could 
work  there  in 
these  two  little 
rooms.  Patients 
bad  to  sit  out  in 
the  hot  sun  as  a 
waiting  room, . . 

DR.  Nicholas  Richie. 
Florida  Atlantic 
University 


Vic  finished  our  drive  last  fall,” 
said  Dr.  Nicholas  Richie  of 
Florida  Atlantic  University  in 
Boca  Raton.  HO  had  called  him 
about  a request  by  the  schools 
Future  Health  Care  Executives  for 
donations  of  medical  supplies  and 


money  for  a local  clinic.  ”Thc 
group  involved  with  the  clinic  is  the 
migrant  workers  coordinating 
council.  This  is  an  outfit  that  was 
set  up  some  years  ago  to  assist 
migrant  farmworkers  with  finding 
jobs,  food,  clothing-part  of  the 


migrant  w’orkers  association  of 
south  Florida.  The  clinic  is  called 
the  Caridad  Health  Clinic  for 
Migrant  Farmworkers.  The  founder 
is  Caridad  Asensio. 

”As  far  as  the  clinic  goes,  about 
five  years  ago,  they  got  a huge  trail- 
er and  had  tw’o  rooms  set  up  to 
serve  migrant  farmworkers.  But  it 
was  very  difficult  because  only  two 
doctors  could  work  there  in  these 
two  little  rooms  Patients  had  to  sit 
out  in  the  hot  sun  as  a waiting 
room.  Over  the  years,  they  raised 
over  a million  to  build  a new  mod- 
ern facility.” 

“My  involvement  came  when  1 
read  a newspaper  article  saying 
they  had  exhausted  all  of  their 
funds  on  construction.  Health 
administration  students  at  Florida 
Atlantic  University  engage  in  com- 
munity senice  projects  on  a regu- 
lar basis.  Some  years  ago.  they  had 
held  a food  drive  and  then  a cloth- 
ing drive  for  the  clinic.  So  1 
approached  them  and  asked, 
'Would  you  like  tc  take  this  on  as  a 
project-to  collect  medical  sup- 
plies?' 

“So  for  several  months,  we 
advertised  heavily  in  the  communi- 
ty. And  we  collected  about  ^1800 
dollars  worth  of  medical  sup- 
plies-supplies  such  as  alcohol,  per- 
oxide, Tylenol,  aspirin,  disposable 
gloves,  dispo.sable  razors,  dispos- 
able syringes,  disposable  diapers. 


Manachi  band  entertaining  at  the  grand  opening  of  the  Candad  Health  Clinic. 
Bo/nton  Beach.  Florida.  November  19.  1997 
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**Much  of  the  money  was  raised 
outside  the  Hispanic  community. 
People  down  here  are  quite 
sensitive  to  issues  of  migrant 
farmworkers.  We  had  a Migrant 
Awareness  Day  back  in  1980 for 
those  who  were  new  to  the  migrant 
family...’' 


cleaning  and  amisepiic  products. 
We  also  collected  a sterilizer  and  a 
variety  of  items  of  that  type.  But 
there  were  a number  of  collateral 
benefits  to  the  association  as  a 
result  of  our  heavy  advertising. 
First,  people  who  saw  oiir  ad 
included  several  professionals  who 
wanted  to  donate  their  professional 
services.  And  some  called  with 
large  equipment  to  donate  that  we 
couldn’t  transport.  Oxygen  tanks 
and  wheelchairs  svere  offered. 

“Several  organizations  called, 
including  a Jewish  elementary 
school  and  a women’s  club,  and 
wanted  to  include  the  clinic  in  their 
own  fund-raising.  We  referred  them 
to  the  clinic  and  the  association. 

“A  retired  couple  who  manufac- 
tured surgical  instruments  wanted 
to  donate,  .so  there  svere  a lot  of 
plusses,  and  people  brought  in  a 
huge  amount  of  clothing  and  some 
food  too,  svhich  we  hadn’t  even 
solicited. 

“On  the  day  of  the  grand  open- 


ing, which  was  November  19, 1 ss’cnt 
out  there  with  two  students  who 
had  been  my  coordinators-Holly 
Gerzel  and  Carla  Baker.” 

HO  asked  whether  any  mem- 
bers of  the  student  group  were 
Hispanic. 

“Oh,  yes.  Being  in  south 
Florida,  we  have  a number  of 
Hispanic  students  in  our 
niajor-and  in  the  group-the 
Future  Health  Care  Executives  of 
America.  Holly  Gerzel  is 
Scandinavian,  and  Carla  Baker  is 
African  American.  But  they  were 
just  the  first  two  who  put  their 
hands  up.” 

Dr.  Richie,  who  is  associate 
professor  of  health  administration, 
spoke  of  the  multicultural  environ- 
ment at  the  college.  And  of  the 
multicultural  siipporl  for  the  clinic 
project.  “Much  of  the  money  was 
raised  outside  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity, People  down  here  are  quite 
sensitive  to  issues  of  migrant  farm- 
workers. We  had  a Migrant 


Awareness  Day  back  in  19B0  for 
tliose  who  svere  new  to  the  migrant 
family.  We  brought  in  the  famous 
Robert  Coles,  a Pulitzer  prize-win- 
ning  child  psychologist,  as  the  main 


speaker.  We’ve  had  a long-standing 
interest,  both  the  social  work 
department  and  health  administra- 
tion.” 

Dr.  Dennis  Palkon,  director  of 
the  University’s  health  administra- 
tion program,  and  faculty  member 
Dr.  Carole  Pohl  also  worked  on  the 
drive  to  help  the  Caridad  Clinic, 
Richie  told  us,  though  he  conceived 
and  conducted  it.  He  mentioned 
Sister  Frances  as  the  director  of  the 
clinic  and  said  w^e  should  talk  with 
Caridad  Asensio  herself. 

HO  told  Dr.  Richie  that  the  mag- 
azine’s readers  always  like  to  know 
about  the  educational  background 
of  facility  inien'iewed. 

“I  have  a Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  a master's 
degree  in  social  work  from  SUNY  at 
Buffalo,  and  a bachelor’s  from  the 
University  of  Rochester.”  Three 
spots  with  considerable  winter 
chill,  unlike  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

“And  oh,  yes”  said  Dr.  Nicholas 
Richie,  \vith  a hint  of  shyness.  ‘T 
just  got  a bachelor’s  in  art  history' 
in  December  here  at  Florida 
Atlantic.” 


Left  to  right;  Holly  Gerzel  (Student Volunteer),  Dr.  Nicholas  Richie  (Pro)ect  Coordinator).  Candad  Asensio  (Foundei'  and 
Fxecutive  Director.  South  Florida  Migrant  Assoc'ation).  Carla  Bak(?r  t Student  Volunteer)  at  the  Gnmd  Opening.  No\cmbor  1 9, 
!99/ 
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Birth  of  a Clinic 

Curidad  Asensio,  who  prefers  to 
be  identified  as  Caridad,  tells  HO 
about  how  the  Caridad  Clinic  for 
Migrant  Farmworkers  got  started. 
“Let  me  tell  you  the  story;”  she  says. 
“The  clinic  started  in  August  1992. 
That’s  when  we  opened  for  the  first 
lime.  We  opened  in  two  mobile 
home  trailers,  pul  together. 

“My  dream  was  to  take  care  of 
the  physical — the  medical — needs 
for  the  kids,  and  the  immimiza' 
tions,  from  when  1 worked  in  the 
school  system  and  learned  there 
how  much  the  kids  need  it. 

“So  1 kept  on  dreaming,  and  it 
came  together!  This  piece  of  prop- 
erty was  land  that  belonged  to  the 
Diocese  of  Palm  Beach.  It  was  next 
to  a soup  kitchen. 

“They  agreed.  They  rented  it  to 
us  for  a dollar  a year.  We  got  the 
land,  and  we  found  the  mobile 
homes.  And  we  opened  the  doors, 
which  was  something  of  a surprise. 

“Volunteers  were  working  there 
day  and  night.  They  kept  calling 
me-people  who  wanted  to  help.  1 
couldn't  believe  the  involvement 
with  the  community.  I was  really 
excited  about  it.  We  opened  one 
weekend  before  school  started. 
Then  came  the  grand  opening  and 
nobody — nobody-thought  there 
would  be  a lot  of  people  because 
we  didn't  advertise;  we  figured- 


who  knows  about  us? 

“But  you’d  be  surprised!  We 
counted  them.  The  director  kept 
saying,  ‘1  can't  believe  it.  1 can't 
believe  it.  Our  place  was  small,  but 
we  counted  332  people! 

“A  huge  turnout.  We  had  put  up 
a fence  so  the  kids  wouldn’t  run 
out  into  the  main  road,  Boynton 
Beach  Boulevard.  If  you  saw  the 
fence!  Every  inch  of  the  fence  was 
covered  with  people  waiting  for  the 
doors  to  open. 

“1  came  early  to  open  all  the 
gates.  It  was  about  8:30  in  the 
morning.  Right  away  they  started 
knocking  at  the  door  wanting  to 
come  in,  and  1 tell  you,  Dr.  Silbari 
said  to  me:  Abu  were  asking  me  to 
be  a director,  but  1 never  believed...' 

“My  husband  w’as  running  to 
the  pharmacy  because  we  don't 
have  but  one  thermometer!  Nobody 
expected  it.  We  stayed  open  that 
day  until  5 p.m. 

“We  didn't  have  but  minimal 
space — 1,000  square  feet.  And  two 
chairs  in  the  back  where  there  used 
to  be  a dining  area-two  denial  chairs. 

“A  great  day.  1 will  always 
remember  that  day.  Until  I die.  1 
think  this  is  a beautiful  place-to 
help  those  people  who  need  it  after 
so  many  years.  They  showed  up,  and 
that  was  great, 

“The  clinic  senes  people  from 
various  backgrounds.  There  were 
many  nationalities.  They  were  from 


Mexico.  They  were  from  Salvador. 
Honduras.  Nicaragua.  Guatemala. 
More  from  Guatemala  than  ever 
before.  I’ve  never  seen  so  many,” 
she  says. 

“W’e  have  Puerto  Ricans.  We 
have  everybody.  And  now*  Haitians, 
a lot  of  Haitians.  And  I do  count! 
The  clinic  right  now  sees  300  peo- 
ple a month,  but  1 am  wailing  to 
see  if  we  can  hire  a part-time  doc- 
tor because  we’re  open  later. 

“From  as  soon  as  we  ,started,  we 
never  finish  before  5 p.m.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  from  9 o'clock  in 
the  morning,  ’ 

Asked  about  the  range  of  ser- 
vices, Caridad  tells  HO,  “We  have 
prevention.  W'e  have  a dermatolo- 
gist. W'e  have  a pediatrician  for  the 
children.  And  we  have  also 
OB/GYN.  It’s  the  first  time  for  many 
of  these  ladies,  who  never  realized 
they  should  be  checked  with  a spe- 
cial lady. 

“So  many  cases.  W'e  have  right 
now  a Mexican  little  girl,  handi- 
capped. We  tried  to  pul  her  into  a 
school,  and  1 am  dealing  with  all 
the  paperwork  and  the  medical 
scene.  It  is  really  important  for  me 
to  do  it.” 

HO  asks  Caridad  about  govern- 
ment support  for  the  clinic. 

“W'e  really  don't  get  any,”  site 
,says.  “Wlien  we  were  in  the  process 
of  opening,  we  got  SlSO.OOO  to  pre- 
pan*  the  land.  We  have  jdmo.st  seven 
acres.  It  is  very  nice.  1 joke  all  the 
time  because  I say  we  ask  for  a 
place  so  they  can  be  inside.  Now  we 
h:tve  a gazebo!  \iid  Madonna  gives 
us  riglit  now  a beautiful  playgn)und 
for  the  kids.” 

But  there  is  more  that  the  clinic 
wants  and  needs. 

“We  need  doctors  to  come  to 
help.  Also  we  need  operating  tables, 
because  we  don't  have  any.” 

HO  asks  again  about  getting 
support.  “Kvery  time  we  fill  out  the 
papers,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
we  don't  qualify,  so  we  try  to  live 
with  what  we  have.  Like  right  now, 


time  doctor.  I'm  never  even  dream- 
ing about  full-time  but  perhaps  two 
or  three  days  a week?” 

The  name  Caridad  has  a special 
meaning?  HO  asks.  "Caridad 
means  charity,  mean;>  love.  It  is  not 
my  real  name.  It  is  my  name  for  a 
great  thing  happening  in  this  town.” 

“I’ll  be  (f  years  this  month.  But 
1 want  to  live  more  time  because  1 
have  other  dreams.” 

And  what  are  some  of  your 
other  dreams?  HO  asks. 

“One,  a building  for  education 
so  we  can  help  the  kids  after 
school.  I know  a lot  of  people  are 
out  there  who  are  retired  teacliers 
and  principals.  They  can  help  with 
this. 

“Several  Cubans  are  volunteer- 
ifig  here.  Good  workers!  Today  at 
nine  o'clock  they  are  here.  And 
many  other  American  people.  The 
majority  is  American  people,  but 
we  have  scweral,  including  one  new 
doctor,  who  are  Spanish.  And  we 
have  bilingual  volunteers,  especial- 
ly on  Saturdays." 

Is  there  anything  else  Caridad 
Asensio  would  like  to  tell  HO'i 

“Computers,  computers,  com- 
puters. Vt'e  need  computers,”  says 
Caridad.  And  the  size  of  the  new 
facility? 

“We  went  from  I. ()()()  U)  ‘’.300 
square  feet!  And  Roy  Christy,  the  vice 
president  of  tlie  migrant  association 
of  south  Florida,  he  took  charge  of 
all  the  construction,  without  one 
penny!  And  I want  to  mention  the 
architect,  Jose  Obeso.  He  is  Cuban. 

“And  Sister  Frances.  She's  in 
charge  of  the  whole  volunteer 
group  and  in  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion with  those  kids  and  also  the 
clinic  admiiiistralor.” 

lb  coniacl  the  Caridad  Clinic,  call 
{%!)  7jr(y33(hfa.\  f56/; 
or  irrite  to.  86^15  Ue.v/  lioyntoii  Ikach 
Hmdevard.  Hoynton  Beach.  IIXHP 

Dr.  Mcholas  Richie  can  he  phoned 
at  (%n  JV-.m"  or  JamI  at  {%!} 


"Daridad  means  charity,  means  love. 
It  is  not  my  real  name.  It  is  my 
name  for  a great  thing  happening  in 
this  town.” 

CARIDAD  Asensio,  founder,  C..ridad  Health 
CLINIC  FOR  Migrant  Farmworkers 


Daytona  Beach  Community  College 


STAN  offers  the 
chance  of  a 
lifetime  to 
experience  the 
excitement  of  an 
emergency 
setting  without 
the  threat  of 
making  a fatal 
mista^. 


not  qiiile  the*  $i) 
Million  Man 
who  swept  tele- 
vision ratings 
luring  the  I9"0s,  hut  for  Daytona 
Beach  Conmumity  College  (DB(X) 
Allied  Health  students  and  instruc- 
tors. lies  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 

His  name  is  STAN,  short  for 
STANdard  Man  and,  actiuired  last 
spring,  he’s  the  latest  high-tech 
equipment  available  for  training 
students  how  to  handle  various 


medical  emergencies. 

The  ^PH.OOO  mannequin  is  con- 
nected to  a computer  via  a 12-foot 
life-line  and  features  a btniting  heart 
and  carotid  artery  pulse.  It  can 
exiiaie  a chemically  correct  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide,  be  intubated, 
defibrillated.  and  catheterized. 

Students  studving  to  be  registered 
respirator)-  therapists,  nurses,  or  |wa- 
medics  iux»  able  to  stage  more  than 
200  different  medical  scenarios  by 
programming  the  computerized 
patient  to  simulate  a variety  of  med- 
iad  functions  from  clioking  to  a heart 
atuick.  STAN,  the  perfea  patient,  who 
also  can  be  modified  to  represent  a 
female,  c^ui  even  simulate  pregniuicy 

‘Tt  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
I marker]  board  and  the  patient," 
Cyiuli  Silva-Hubbard,  a second-year 
respiratory  care  student,  explained. 
“It's  one  of  the  best  training  e.xer- 
cises  there  is.  I would  say  it  builds 
confidence." 

Her  classmates  agree.  “Working 
with  STAN  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  relationships 
between  a variety  of  healthcare 
professionals  who  are  called  to 
lesimnd  to  \arying  stages  of  a med- 
ical emergency,"  Jasmine  LiziiTaga, 
a second-year  student,  explained. 
“In  the  classroom,  my  interaction 
is  limited  to  other  respiratory- care 
students,  like  me.  But  in  real  life, 
my  succe.ss  as  a respiratory  nurse 
will  depend  on  my  ability  to  work 
effectively  with  paramedics,  thera- 
pists, and  doctors.  STAN  offers  the 
chance  of  a lifetime  to  experience 
the  exciltmient  of  an  emergency  set- 
ting without  the  threat  of  making  a 


STAN,  the  patient  simulator  was  developed  bv  Unive'  sitv  of  Honda  .anesthesioio- 

gbl  t.^r  (n.'od 


fatal  mistake." 

Dr.  Charles  Carroll,  DBCC  associ- 
ate vice  president  of  academic 
lufairs,  said  tiiat  access  to  this  type  of 
training  equipment  is  a giant  leap  for 
students  and  the  school.  “It  is  a won- 
derful opportunity  for  us  to  be  able 
to  offer  a variety  of  training  using  the 
different  scentuios,  willi  a reduction 
of  risk  to  hospitalize  ’ atients." 

The  patient  simulator  was 
developed  by  University  of  Florida 
anesthesiologist  Dr.  Michael  Good 
and  is  distributed  by  Medical 
Education  Technologies  Inc. 
(MFTl).  based  in  Sara.sota,  Fla. 

STAN’s  respon.ses  are  automati- 
cally determined  by  sophisticated 
physiological  and  pharmacological 
computer  models  that  can  be 
selected  and  pre-programmed. 

less  Mitchell,  director  of  Allied 
Health  with  MITI,  said  the  “whole 
point  [of  the  simulator]  is  to  pro- 
vide lifelike  practice  without 
endangering  life.  >'ou  can  perform 
high-risk  procedures  and.  if  he 
dies,  you  can  just  restart  him." 

DB(X  Standard  Man  recently 
caught  the  aitention  of  producers 
for  the  television  i)rognun  Scientia, 
a .'\0-mimite  education  program 
that  airs  weekly  in  Brazil  on 
Globosal.  the  fourth  largest  conumi- 
nications  network  in  the  world.  The 
Washington-based  production  com- 
pany, Idea  Televisioti,  which  pro- 
duces ScieiHia,  sent  a film  crew  to 
the  college  in  February  to  witness 
the  human  simulator  in  action. 

rrcparnl  hr  Ptn'toria  livach 
Cornmu/iity  College.  ■ ^ 
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Four  Profrains  That  Work 

4^..  Keeping  Students  in  School 

I ‘Ullitilll-  , 


BY  GUSTAVO  A,  MELLANDER 

Several  decades  coinimmi- 
ty  colleges  and  universities 
began  to  understand  lliut  the 
vei7  high  attrition  rales  among 
Hisp'anics  had  to  be  addressed 
head  on.  Merely  opening  their 
doors  was  not  enough.  Far  loo 
many  Hispanics  dropped  out  in 
their  very  first  year  of  college. 

liirlhcr,  thousands  of  capable 
Hispanics  filtered  through  high 
school  with  neither  plans  nor 
dreams  of  going  on  to  college.  To 
achieve  the  goal  of  securing  more 
Hispanic  college  graduale.s,  colleges 
and  universities  decided  to  expand 
their  j)re-coIlege  outreach  efforts. 

President  Bill  Clinton  recently 
honored  those  efforts  by  pnl)licly 
identifying  a few  of  the  many  pro- 
grams that  have  been  spawned.  We 
highlight  four  of  them  that  can 
serve  as  models. 

1.  Early  Outreach  Hispanic 
Math/Science  Education 
Initiative,  University  of 
. Illinois  at  Chicago,  College 
of  Education 

The  Hispanic  Malh/Scicncc 
Education  Initiative  (HMSHI)  is 
designed  to  increa.se  the  number  of 
flispanic  students  wlio  are  prepared 
to  enter  college  and  professional 
careers.  Pa.'‘lners  include  the 
I’niversity  ef  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Early  Oulreacli  Program,  Malcolm  X 
College,  Benito  Juarez.  High  School, 
Boherio  Clemente  High  School,  tind 
their  feeder  middle  schools. 

Program  activities  include  aca- 
demic enrichment  in  math,  science. 


reading,  and  composition;  mentor- 
ing: career  awareness  forums; 
tutoring;  exposure  to  a college  envi- 
ronment; and  a forum  for  parents  to 
share  information  and  concerns 
through  the  HMSEI  Parent  Network. 
The  program  convenes  on  the 
Malcolm  X College  campus  on 
Saturdays,  October  through  May. 
'r\»,elfih  gntders  in  the  program  par- 
ticipate in  a High  School/College 
Transition  Program.  Program  men- 
tors include  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  from  the  TIC 
Colleges  of  Engineering  and 
Medicine  as  well  as  i)rofes.sionals 
from  (livei'se  walks  of  life. 

The  MMSEl  is  currently  in  its 
seventh  year.  The  program  has 
measured  its  effectiveness  by  the 
niimbcT  of  HMSEI  students  electing 
science  and  math  courses  in  high 
school  (SI  percent),  the  number 
completing  high  school  ( 100  per- 
cent). and  the  mimher  entering  col- 
lege C^S  percent). 

Contact: 

Ethel  l.yncli  Machen 
Early  Outreach 

rni\ersil\  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Chicago,  I L ()()()()'' 

(312)  00(v2S40 

2.  Passport  to  College 

Riverside  Community 

College,  California 

Passport  to  College,  initiated  in 
Fall  of  1096,  is  a collaboration  of 
Riverside  Community  (>)IIege  (R(X9, 
the  Riverside  County  Office  of 
Education,  and  a six-area  unified 
school  district,  together  with  the 


active  commitment  of  businesses 
and  individuals  throughout  the 
region.  Tlit^y  seek  to  make  a college 
education  possible  for  an  entire 
class  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
Riverside  Community  College 
District. 

Passport  to  College  Involves 
teachers,  students,  and  parents  in  a 
continuum  of  activities  from  the 
fifth  to  12th  grades,  including  cam- 
pus tours,  classroom  presentations, 
teacher  training  workshops,  parent 
meetings  (in  English  and  .Spanish), 
financial  aid  workshops,  and  other 
activities.  Mentors  include 
River.side  Community  College  stu- 
dent amba.ssadors,  and  comimmliy, 
business,  and  civic  leaders  who 
participate  in  the  program. 

Riverside  (k)nimunity  College 
guarantees  admi.ssion  to  all  I1,S()0 
participants  in  the  program  who 
graduate  from  high  school,  and  for 
the  class  of  200'i.  lasl-dollar  schoi- 
ar.ships  (after  grant  aid  and  other 
scholarships)  for  two  years  of  full- 
time tuition  and  fees  at  R('.C.  Four 
four-year  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  arca-L'-niversity  of 
California-Riverside,  La  Sierra 
I'liiversily,  Tniversily  of  Redlands, 
and  California  Baptist  College-have 
agreed  to  offer  additional  .scholar- 
ship support  for  Passport  students 
to  complete  their  undergraduate 
degrees  after  completing  two  years 
at  RCC. 

(X)nlaci:  .\my  ('^ardullo 
Riverside  Community  College 
Foundation 
Riverside.  C/\925(K) 
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(909)  222-S()2() 

3.  Early  Identification 
Program  (EIP) 

George  Mason  University, 
Fairfax,  Virginia 

(Jeorge  Mason  University  and 
the  Fairfax  County  Area  II  Public 
Schools  developed  the  Early 
Identification  Program  (EIP)  in 
198*^  to  increase  the  number  of 
minority  students  who  enter  col- 
lege. Since  then,  partnerships  have 
also  been  formed  with  Arlington 
(a)unly  Public  Schools  and  Prince 
William  County  Public  Schools. 
Other  partners  in  the  program  are 
Booz  Allen  and  llamilion,  Mobil 
O^rponilion.and  Nations  Bank. 

George  Mason  President  Alan 
Merten  told  Hispanic  Outlook, 
“TItis  is  one  of  our  most  effective 
programs.  It  has  and  will  continue 
to  sene  thousands  of  youngsters." 

EIP  selects  minority  .students 
with  academic  potential  and  pro- 
vides year-round  (ui(»rlng  and  other 
support  ihrnughoiil  high  school. 
EIP  features  a mandatory  Summer 
Academic  Academy,  taught  at  the 
univei'sity,  that  starts  in  ninth  grade 
and  continues  throughout  high 
school.  Special  projects  in  math, 
English,  science,  and  computer  sci- 
ence encourage  active  class  partici- 
pation and  critical  thinking,  devel- 
op confidence,  and  preview  upcom- 
ing fall  course's. 

During  the  school  year,  univer- 
sity .students  hold  tutorial  se.ssions 
after  regular  .school  hours  at  local 
high  .schools  and  on  campus.  Mobil 


Corporation  funds  the  programs 
nratli  review  days,  which  take  place 
once  a month  for  four  hours  on 
GMl's  campus.  HIP  has  a mentor' 
ing  component  with  Boo/.  Allen  and 
Hamilton  that  is  in  its  third  year. 

Three  times  a year,  students 
attend  Saturday  workshops  at  the 
university  that  provide  academic 
and  cultural  enrichment.  Detailed 
information  is  maintained  on  stu- 
dent courses,  grades.  SAT  scores, 
attendance,  and  college-application 
status. 

Parents  and  students  sign  a con- 
tract specifying  parental  and  stu- 
dent responsibilities  regarding 
attendance,  academic  effort,  and 
parent  participation  over  the  ne.xt 
four  years.  The  parental  contact  is 
maintained  through  regular  corres- 
pondence, workshops,  and  an 
active  Parent  Council.  Parents  arc 
required  to  participate  in 
Strengthening  the  I'amily  work- 
shops over  the  course  of  four 
weeks.  Parents  also  learn  commu- 
nication skills  and  belter  methods 
of  child  discipline. 

The  program  has  had  a “^1  per- 
cent retention  rate.  Of  those  who 
completed  four  years  in  KIP,  t)s 
percent  have  gone  on  to  college. 

Contact: 

llortensia  Cadenas 
HIP 

George  Mason  Iniversiiy 
Fairfax,  VA 
(703)  993-.^li0 

4.  Pace  Hispanic  Outreadi 

Program 

Plains,  NY 

The  Pace  Hispanic  Outreach 
Program  (PKOP)  is  a uniq!ie  tutori- 
al prognim  for  Hispajiic  immigrant 
students  at  the  White  Plains  High 
School.  This  program,  a collabora- 
tive effort  involving  the  Wliiie  Plains 
School  District,  Pace  I'nivcrsity.  and 
Centro  Hispano  (a  community  orga- 
ni/iition  serx'ing  Hispanics  in  Wliite 
Plains),  is  dedicated  to  ensuring 


that  these  immigrant  students  stay 
in  school  and  graduate  with  the 
necessaiy  skills  for  success  in  col- 
lege and/or  the  job  market. 

In  1997  13  bilingual  Pace  stu- 
dents tutored  104  Wliite  Plains  High 
School  students  in  Hnglish,  mathe- 
matics, and  social  studies,  One-to- 
one  tutorial  sessions  held  during 
study  hall  periods  are  designed  to 
complement  and  reinforce  class- 
room instruction.  In  addition,  the 
program  enlists  high  school  coun- 
selors to  provide  weekly  clinics  to 
help  high  school  seniors  prepare 
college  applications,  financial  aid 
forms,  and  essays.  Active  community 
support  and  parental  involvement 
help  build  confidence  among  par- 
ticipants by  reducing  the  sen.se  of 
powerlessne.ss  that  language  barri- 
ers cause  in  some  Hispanic  fami- 
lie.s. 

Results  of  a 1995 -9(i  study  of  54 
PHOP  participants  found  that  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  the  pro- 
grams experienced  a smooth  trjinsi- 
lion  to  tile  Wliite  Plains  school  sys- 
tem from  the  schools  of  their  coiin- 
tr\’  of  origin,  received  higher  grades 
than  comparable  non-participants, 
iind  were  more  involved  in  commu- 
nity activity.  In  addition,  the  study 
found  that  all  of  the  program's  grad- 
uating students  are  planning  to 
attend  college.  PHOP  students 
emerge  as  community  leaders,  with 
many  of  them  becoming  tutors  at 
otlier  .schools  in  the  district  to  “give 
back”  to  the  community. 

Contact: 

Maiula  Gonzalez 

Pace  Hispanic  Outreach  Program 
Vtliile  Plains.  NY  10G03 
(914)  422-2432 

Dr.  Sleliauder  is  u l)n)fvss(}r  at 
(.icorge  Mason  I iiiversitY. 
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Project  Manager-#2  183-98 

Norilicrn  Anzon.i  I'nivcrMty,  j nml-sizc  sr.itc  university  with  .in  ciifollmcnt  of 
.ipproxiuMtcly  20,000  stuJems.  h.t.s  two  position*,  .wailjblc  for  Project  Managers  in  our 
hicility  .ServiLCs/Planning  .ind  t oiisiruction  department.  The  successful  candidates  svill 
ovcfsee  the  .iclivitics  of  .irthticcts,  engineers,  special  consultants,  and  contractors 
working  on  current  unis'crsiiy  projects;  forrn.illy  tiocumcm  the  design  .iml  construction 
process  on  all  siuh  projee  fs,  nuini.iin  aa  urate  records  of  .ill  signiric.im  project- relarcd 
es  ents;  work  sviih  people  from  cultur.illy  diverse  h.ickgrtmnds;  and  provide  insight  and 
giK)d  judgement  on  pmicct.s  at  varying  levels  of  difrirult)'  utilizing  strong  imerpcrsoiial 
and  man.tgcmem  skills.  Tor  ,i  lull  job  description,  s'isit  our  website  or  call  the  Hum, in 
Resmuces  Dcparimcm. 
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The  Bar  Is  Within  Reach 

BY  Monica  rhor 


According  to  the 
American  Bar 
Association^  there 
were  128,623  law 
students  in  1996- 
97.  Of  that, 
6,995-about  5 
percent-were 
latino.  There  were 
2,429  students  of 
Mexican  heritage, 
686  of  Puerto 
Rican  descent, 
and  3,880  of  other 
Latino  groups. 


Harvard.  Vale.  Columbia. 
The  University  of 
Perinsylvania.  They  are 
among  the  coiinir\'’s  finest 
schools,  so  prestigious  that  they 
can  almost  guarantee  a first-rate 
education  and  a top-ranked  faculty. 
Almost. 

Because  for  aspiring  Latino 
lawyers,  tliese  ivy-covered  universi- 
ties fall  astoundingly  short  in  one 
key  area:  they  count  few,  if  any, 
Utinos  among  their  law  professors. 


And  the\  are  doing  little  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

That's  the  assessment  of  the 
Hispanic  National  Bar  Association 
(HNB.A),  which  eveiy*  year  puts  out 
a Dirty  Dozen  list  of  law  schools 
with  poor  records  for  hiring  Latino 
faculty.  The  HNBA  represents 
22,000  Latino  lawyers. 

In  addition  to  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Columbia,  the  HNBA’s  latest  list 
includes  the  University  of 
Washington,  Duke  University  Law- 


School,  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo,  New  York 
University,  Cornell.  DePaul 
University,  Baylor  University,  and 
Northwestern  University. 

Sevei'al  of  the  schools  are  long- 
time members  of  tne  Dirty  Dozen. 
And  Gregory  A.  Vega,  a federal 
prosecutor  in  San  Diego  and  the 
HNBA  president,  says  that  is  the 
reason  the  organization  must  keep 
on  highlighting  the  lack  of  Latino 
faculty.  ‘Tt  shows  which  universities 
are  really  interested  in  diversity, 
interested  in  encouraging  Hispanic 
law  students  to  attend,”  he  said, 
"and  those  who  simply  pay  it  lip 
service.” 

The  presence  of  Latino  faculty  is 
especially  important  these  days  in 
the  wake  of  anti-affirmative  action 
initiatives,  which  are  having  a chill- 
ing effect  on  the  number  of  latinos 
applying  to  law’  school,  Vega  noted. 
"The  numbers  have  gone  down,” 
added  Vega. 

Lillian  Apodaca,  an  Albuquer- 
que-based lawyer  and  the  organiza- 
tions  president-elect,  said  that  the 
HNBA  needs  to  take  a pro-active 
approach.  "We  must  work  with  all 
legal  groups  to  ensure  that  the 
admissions  process  is  dealt  with  in 
a fair  and  equitable  manner,"  she 
said,  “so  that  Latino  students  can 
go  on  to  college  and  grad  school.” 

The  numbers  w’ere  small  even 
before  attacks  on  affirmative 
action.  According  to  the  American 
Bar  Association,  there  were  128,623 
law-  students  in  P)96-97  Of  that, 
6,995-ahout  5 percent-were 
Litino.  There  were  2.^29  students  of 
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Mexican  heritage,  686  of  Puerto 
Rican  descent,  and  3,880  of  other 
Latino  groups. 

“Latino  law  professors  can  offer 
a very  unique  perspective  to  all  stu- 
dents, not  just  Hispanics,"  Vega 
said.  “People  who  would  say  it’s  not 
necessary  arc  wrong.  Diversity  is 
good.  It’s  absolutely  essential  that 
Hispanics  participate  in  every 
aspect  of  the  legal  system.” 

In  addition,  Vega  believes  that 
the  presence  of  Latino  law  profes- 
sors can  do  much  to  encourage 
Latinos  to  apply  to  law  school. 
“They  are  role  models  for  law  stu- 
dents,” he  said.  “Law  students  need 
to  see  that  Hispanics  have 
advanced  in  the  teaching  area.” 

There  are,  however,  other  obsta- 
cles as  well.  The  hardest  to  over- 
come for  many  I.atinos  is  the  cost. 
“Our  main  problem  is  financial,” 
said  Vega,  who  himself  had  to 
struggle  to  pay  his  way  through 
Valparaiso  University  Law  School  18 
years  ago.  The  school  had  no  Latino 
professors.  “They  are  worrying 
about  how  to  pay  next  month’s  rent 
and  next  month's  tuition.  All  those 
things  take  away  time  from  study- 
ing.” 

The  HNBA  is  attacking  that 
dilemma  in  several  ways.  First,  by 
holding  an  annual  convention 
designed  specifically  to  raise 
money  for  scholarships,  said 
Apodaca.  In  addition,  said  Vega, 
H.NBA  is  forming  partnerships  with 
corporations  such  as  Wal-Mart. 
Through  the  partnerships,  the  com- 
panies help  provide  scholarships 
and  mentoring  for  Latino  students. 

“They  recognize  that  they  need 
Hispanic  attorneys  to  do  business 
in  Central  and  South  America,” 
Vega  said.  “They  have  the  vision  to 
recognize  the  need  to  help 
Hispanic  law  students." 

Need  Is  Growing 

pA'en  as  the  number  of  L;  Inos 
in  law  school  is  dropping,  the  need 
for  Latino  lawyers  is  growing,  Vega 
pointed  out.  The  I.a!ino  population 


has  jumped  53  percent  in  the  last 
10  years,  according  to  LIS.  Census 
figures,  and  by  2005,  Latinos  will 
surpass  African  Americans  as  the 
nation’s  largest  minority.  In 
California,  the  most  trend-setting 
state  in  the  union,  experts  predict 
that  Utinos  will  be  in  the  majority 
by  2020. 

Between  1995  and  2025,  I^atinos 
will  account  for  roughly  44  percent 
of  America^  population  growth.  By 
2050,  according  to  national  census 
projections,  one  of  every  four 
Americans  will  be  a Latino.  And  as 
this  country’s  Latino  population 
continues  to  rise,  so  will  the  need 
for  Latino  lawyers. 

But  as  recently  as  1996,  with  a 
total  of  880,000  lawyers  in  the 
United  States,  a mere  2.8  percent 
were  latino.  *i’m  worried  that  we 
will  see  a decline  in  I.atino  attor- 
neys to  service  the  ever-growing 
community,”  Vega  said. 

Tb  help  carve  a trail  for  young 
Latinos,  the  HNBA  runs  a job  fair  at 
its  annual  conference,  said 
Apodaca,  About  200  to  250  third- 
year  law  students  usually  partici- 
pate in  the  fair,  w'hich  brings  in 
recruiters  from  large  law'  firms. 

“A  lot  of  these  companies  don’t 
have  access  to  identify  Hispanic 
students,”  noted  Apodaca.  “This 
provides  (hem  with  the  opportunity 
to  interview  nothing  but  Hispanic 
students.’' 

Most  students  walk  away  with  a 
job  offer,  she  said.  But  their  strug- 
gle might  not  stop  there.  Retention 
is  often  more  of  a problem  than 
hiring.  “It  involves  dealing  with  a 
corporate  or  law  firm  climate  that 
might  not  suit  Latinos,”  she  said. 
“They  tend  to  be  more  people-ori- 
ented. They  want  to  do  some  good, 
more  public  interest  law.”  As  a 
result,  many  Latinos  end  up  in  solo 
practice,  with  smaller  firms,  or  in 
government  jobs. 

The  Judiciary 

Tlie  greate.st  hurdle  for  Uitinos. 
however,  might  come  at  another 


level:  the  judiciary.  “Although  we 
have  made  advancements  in  the 
legal  profession,  we  haven’t  made 
advancements  there,”  Vega  said. 

At  all  levels,  from  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  US.  District  Courts,  there 
is  a woeful  underrepresentation  of 
Latinos,  said  Vega,  adding  that  as 
the  Latino  population  grow's,  it  is 
imperative  for  Latinos  to  be  repre- 
sented among  judges,  as  they  bring 
not  only  cultural  awareness-^they 
also  have  symbolic  importance. 

"Judges  should  rule  following 
the  law,  but  there's  also  the  percep- 
tion in  the  public  about  whether 
they  got  their  day  in  court,  whether 
they  were  heard,”  Vega  said.  “When 
you  have  an  ever-growing  Hispanic 
community,  it’s  important  to  send  a 
message.  It  legitimizes  the  process. 
You  might  not  win,  but  at  least  you 
were  heard.” 

Eyes  on  the  US.  Supreme  Court 

As  part  of  their  campaign  to 
improve  Latino  representation  in 
the  judiciary,  the  Hispanic  National 
Bar  Association  has  set  a high  goal. 
A campaign  is  under  w'ay  to  ensure 
that  the  next  Supreme  Court  Justice 
is  a Latino. 

“We  believe  very  strongly  that 
the  next  vacancy  should  be  filled  by 
an  American  of  Hispanic  descent,” 
Vega  said.  “We  are  the  only  major 
constituency  that  does  not  have 
representation.” 

Vega  pointed  out  that  of  the  970 
law  clerks  who  have  served  the 
nine  current  Supreme  Court  ju.s- 
tices,  only  four  have  been  Latino. 
“That  is  astounding,”  Vega  said. 
“They  play  a very  active  role  in 
helping  justices  screen  cases.” 

Over  the  next  decades,  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  hearing 
many  issues  that  will  directly  affect 
the  Utino  population,  making  the 
need  for  representation  even  more 
critical,  he  said. 

Among  those  is.sues  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  carry  out  the  2000 
Census,  which  would  determine 
legislative  redistricting.  Latimj  are 


HNBA  is  forming 
partnerships  with 
corporations  such 
as  Wal-Mart  that 
help  provide 
scholarships  and 
mentoring  for 
Latino  students. 
'‘They  recognize 
that  they  need 
Hispanic 
attorneys  to  do 
business  in 
Central  and 
South  America" 
saidHNBA 
president  Gregory 
Vega.  "They  have 
the  vision  to 
recognize  the 
need  to  help 
Hispanic  law 
students." 


traditionally  undercounted  in  the 
census.  There  might  well  be  a host 
of  cases  involving  affirmative 
action,  welfare  reform,  and  immi- 
gration-all issues  that  have  an 
impact  on  the  community. 

“At  the  present  time,  we  are 
without  a voice  on  the  court. 
Hispanics  can  bring  a unicpie  per- 
spective to  decisions  ” Vega  said. 
“We  are  simply  saying  that  diversity 
is  what  made  this  country  great. 
HispJinics  have  a very  lai*ge  contri- 
bution to  make  in  a hu^e  area.” 
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Ethnic  Studies  or  Bimed  Political  Agenda? 

BY  INES  Pinto  Alicea 


School 
officials 
expressed 
particular 
concern  over 
Path’s  use  of  a 
textbook,  500 
Years  of 
Cbicano 
History,  which 
presents  the 
role  of 
Mexicans  in 
U.S.  history, 
including 
discussions  of 
bow  the  Texas 
Rangers,  long 
viewed  as 
brave 

defenders  of 
the  frontier, 
tortured  and 
killed  many 
Mexicans. 


School  officials  in  a small 
New  Mexico  town  fired  two 
Latinas  from  their  teaching 
posts  for  allegedly  promol- 
ing  a racist  brand  of  Mexican 
American  history  in  their  class- 


rooms and  in  a student  club.  The 
two  sisters  are  filing  suit  over  their 
firing,  and  their  case  has  raised 
questions  about  academic  freedom 
and  free  speech. 

“It’s  a painful  accusation,  one 


that  I don’t  know  if  I will  ever  get 
over,"  said  Patsy  Cordova,  47,  who 
w'as  fired  in  July  1997  along  with 
her  sister,  Nadine,  40. 

“They  said  we  were  teaching 
hatred  towards  Anglos  in  our  class- 
rooms. That  was  never  discussed  in 
my  class.  When  you  teach  history, 
you  teach  tolerance." 

A predominantly  Latino  school 
board  fired  the  sisters  for  teaching 
Chicano  history  to  their  junior  high 
and  high  school  classes  in  Vaughn, 
a town  of  about  600  located  about 
107  miles  southeast  of  Albuquer- 
que. The  community  is  more  than 
90  percent  Hispanic,  and  the 
makeup  of  the  school  board,  teach- 
ers, police  officials,  and  elected 
officials  in  Vaughn  reflects  that 
majority.  Nadine’s  lawsuit  is  tenta- 
tively scheduled  to  be  heard  in 
September  in  the  US.  District  Court 
in  New  Mexico.  Patsy  plans  to  file 
her  lawsuit  once  Nadines  case  is 
under  way  so  that  school  officials 
don’t  lump  their  cases  together. 

"They  made  accusations  with- 
out any  basis,"  said  Nadine.  “It’s  a 
crime.” 

The  situation  highlights  the 
problems  that  teachers  and  school 
officials  confront  when  trying  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  from 
Latino  activists  and  parents  to 
incorporate  the  US.  Latino  experi- 
ence, including  its  history  and  cul- 
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lure,  into  curricula  in  school  dis- 
tricts nationwide.  The  Cordova  sis- 
ters said  they  were  trying  to  raise 
their  students’  ethnic  pride  through 
their  teachings.  They  attribute  the 
high  national  dropout  rate  of  30 
percent  in  the  Latino  community  to 
a lack  of  pride  among  students 
brought  up  in  a society  where  being 
a Mexican  American  is  sometimes 
viewed  in  a negative  fashion.  School 
officials  said  their  teachings  had 
gone  too  far. 

“What  is  the  goal  or  objective  of 
teaching  lies  to  our  kids?"  asked 
Nadine,  who  taught  in  the  school 
district  for  12  years.  “Our  kids  need 
to  know  their  history.  It  makes 
them  more  interested  in  school.  It 
makes  them  proud  and  confident  to 
know  their  own  history.  It’s  crazy 
not  to  teach  kids  what  really  went 
on.” 

The  sisters’  lawsuit  says  that 
school  officials  told  them  they  were 
promoting  a “biased  political  agen- 
da" and  “militant  attitude"  among 
students  through  their  teaching  and 
ordered  them  to  suppress  discus- 
sions of  Chicano  history  and  the 
civil  rights  movement  in  the  class- 
room. School  officials  e.xpressed 
particular  concern  over  Palsy’s  use 
of  a textbook,  500  Years  of  Oncano 
History,  which  presents  the  role  of 
Mexicans  in  U.S.  history^,  including 
discussions  on  how  the  Texas 
Rangers,  long  viewed  as  brave 
defenders  of  the  frontier,  tortured 
and  killed  many  Mexicans. 

“The  [school  board]  had 
approved  both  of  our  curricula 
before  the  school  year  began,  and 
they  purchased  our  materials,"  said 
Nadine,  w'ho  used  the  same  cur- 
riculum the  year  before  and 
received  an  outstanding  evaluation 
for  her  performance.  “[School  offi- 
cials] seem  to  think  that  if  the  stu- 
dents don’t  iearn  [Chicano  histo- 
ry], they  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
students  in  their  place.  But  it’s 
racist  to  say,  ‘you  can  teach  Black 
history  and  you  can  teach  about  the 


Holocaust,  but  you  can’t  teach 
Chicano  history.’" 

The  teachers  stopped  using  the 
forbidden  curriculum  and  asked 
school  superintendent  Art  Martinez 
to  review  a different  curriculum, 
which  they  planned  to  use  instead. 
The  lawsuit  says  that  Martinez 
never  responded  to  their  request 
and  that  the  teachers  proceeded  to 
use  the  new'  curriculum.  Art 
Cordova,  president  of  the  school 


board  and  one  of  the  parties  being 
sued,  said  that  Martinez  gave  the 
teachers  a curriculum  he  wanted 
them  to  use  and  they  ignored  it  so 
they  could  proceed  with  their  own. 
The  school  board  later  referred  to 
that  move  as  an  act  of  insubordina- 
tion. 

“There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
teaching  about  Cesar  Chavez,  as 
long  as  it’s  in  the  proper  classroom 
.setting  like  In  a history  class,"  said 
Mr.  Cordova.  “They  were  teaching 
in  an  English  class  and  a Skills  for 
Living  class,  and  they  mainly 
focused  on  Chicano  history." 

But  Nadine  argues  that  they 
were  using  an  integrated  curricu- 
lum in  their  English  classes,  one 
that  school  officials  knew  about 
and  that  incorporated  many  ele- 
ments-historicai,  cultural,  societal, 


and  politicaMo  teach  English. 

School  officials  also  ordered 
Nadine  to  disband  a school  club 
she  sponsored  called  MEChA 
(Movimiento  Estudiantil  Chicano 
de  Aztlan  or,  in  English,  Aztlan 
Chicano  Student  Movement)  and  to 
stop  teaching  “MEChA  philosophy,” 
the  lawsuit  says.  MEChA  students 
engage  in  community  service  pro- 
jects and  leadership  training  and 
iearn  about  the  history  and  culture 


of  Mexican  Americans.  At  one 
point,  about  one-third  of  the  high 
school’s  68  students  belonged  to 
the  club  run  by  Nadine.  The  club 
stopped  meeting  after  school  offi- 
cials asked  them  to,  but  Nadine 
says  that  when  she  asked  for  clari- 
fication about  what  school  officials 
meant  by  “MEChA  philosophy,”  she 
was  rebuffed.  Mr.  Cordova  says  that 
the  club’s  problems  arose  after 
Nadine  sought  school  funds  for  the 
club  members  to  travel  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  a protest 
march,  something  strictly  prohibit- 
ed by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  About  98  percent  of  the 
Vaughn  school  system’s  studenls  are 
Latino. 

Nadine  argues  that  school  offi- 
cials w'ere  angered  when  some  of 
the  MEChA  members  shouted  dur- 


ing a school  assembly  "'Que  Viva  la 
Roza,  Que  Viva  el  Chicano f a ral- 
lying cry  meaning  “Long  Live  the 
People,  Long  Live  the  Chicano"  and 
made  popular  by  Chicano  civil 
rights  activists  in  the  1960s.  Nadine 
said  that  school  officials  w'ere  sim- 
ply trying  to  find  an  excuse  to  dis- 
band the  group  after  receiving 
some  complaints  about  the  stu- 
dents’ chants. 

The  arguments  back  and  forth 
between  the  teachers,  community 
leaders,  and  school  officials  reflect 
the  divisions  among  Chicanos 
themselves  and  the  Latino  commu- 
nity as  a whole  over  ethnic  identifi- 
cation, class,  and  what  it  means  to 
be  an  American. 

“To  teach  students  that  Anglo 
colonizers  are  their  enemy  is  to 
place  a giant  chip  on  their  fragile 
shoulders,”  wrote  Vaughn’s  school 
superintendent  Martinez  to  the  sis- 
ters in  a letter  as  the  dispute 
between  the  sisters  and  the  schools 
escalated.  But  the  sisters  argue  that 
their  opponents  and  the  school 
officials  who  fired  them  refuse  to 
acknowledge  their  Mexican 
American  heritage. 

“The  racism,  if  it  exists,  is 
among  our  own  people  " said  Patsy, 
who  taught  for  23  years  before 
being  fired.  “Many  of  our  people 
want  to  be  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
or  French  Canadian.  But  the  whole 
world  can  see  we  are  Mexican. 
Were  not  fighting  Anglos,  We  fight 
ourselves." 

Daniel  Yohalem,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  attorney  rep- 
resenting Nadine,  said  that  many  of 
the  sisters’  opponents  in  the  school 
board  and  local  community  claim 
to  be  of  Spanish  or  European  de- 
scent and  do  not  want  the  teaching 
focus  to  be  on  Chicano  history. 
Class  is  also  an  issue  here,  he  says. 
Some  of  the  sisters’  opponents  are 
wealthy  landowners  opposed  to 
teaching  Vaughn  students  about  the 
efforts  of  C^sar  Chavez  and  the 
United  Farm  Workers  to  combat  the 


A predominantly  Latino  school  board 
fired  the  sisters  for  teaching  Chicano 
history  to  their  junior  high  and  high 
school  classes  in  Vaughn,  a town  of  about 
600  located  about  107  miles  southeast  of 
Albuquerque. 
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exploitation  of  agricultural  labor- 
ers. 

“The  events  in  this  school  dis- 
trict are  peculiar  and  unusual," 
Yohalem  said.  “I  don’t  know 
whether  an  Anglo  school  board 
would  have  been  more  tolerant  and 
less  hung  up  on  the  class  issues." 

Yohalem  said  the  school  board 
and  superintendent  violated  the 
teachers'  free  speech  rights  by 
retaliating  against  the  two  women 
after  they  contacted  the  media  and 
attorneys  for  assistance,  and  failed 
to  give  them  due  process  by  not  fol- 
lowing school  procedures  in  resolv- 
ing the  situation, 

Esau  Herrera,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Caucus  of  Hispanic 
School  Board  Members  and  a 
school  board  member  of  the  Alum 
Rock  School  District  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  said  he  is  “dismayed  that 


small-minded  people  have  pre- 
vailed" in  Vaughn  and  that  the  fir- 
ing sends  a message  to  Latino 
teachers  “that  their  history  and 
their  culture  are  not  important.” 
While  the  courts  resolve  their 
cases,  Nadine  said,  she  and  her  sis- 
ter have  been  looking  for  jobs,  but 
she  intends  to  return  to  college  to 
further  her  education.  Both  have 
moved  to  Albuquerque,  away  from 
the  chaos  of  their  situation.  In 
September,  the  two  w'ere  awarded 
the  Guardian  of  the  Constitution 
award  from  the  New  Mexico  Civil 
Liberties  I'nion,  and  they  have 
spent  much  of  their  time  speaking 
out  on  their  case, 

“You  can’t  bring  closure  to  this 
and  you  can’t  really  make  many 
plans  until  this  situation  is 
resolved " said  Patsw 


^Tbe  racism,  if  it  exists,  is  among  our 
otm  people,”  said  Patsy,  who  taught  for  23 
years  before  being  fired.  ""Many  of  our 
people  want  to  be  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
or  French  Canadian.  But  the  whole  world 
can  see  we  are  Mexican.  We’re  not  fighting 
Anglos,  We  fight  ourselves.” 


THE  SAVANNAH  COLLEGE  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 


Professor  of  ESL 


The  Savannah  College  of  Art  and  Design,  located  in  coa.stal  Georgia,  is  seeking  qualified  candidates 

who  demonstrate  profe.s.sional  knowledge  and  college  level  teaching  t.ngli.sh  as  a Second  Language. 

Must  have  a Ma.sler's  degree  in  TESOL,  Applied  Linguistics,  or  nlated  field.  Responsibilities 

include  teaching  ESL  and  ESL  programs,  placement  testing,  and  evalealion.  curriculum  revision. 

and  academic  advisement.  Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Send  letter,  resume,  and 

three  references  to:  Cathy  Lee,  Director  of  Human  Resources,  The  Savannah  College  of  Art  and 

Design,  PO  Box  3146,  Savannah,  GA  31402,  or  fax  to  912.238.2428.  or  e-mail  to 

scadhr@scad.edu  ^ ^ 

AAJEOh. 

About  THE  College 

The  Savannah  College  of  Art  and  Design  is  a pdvaie,  non-profit,  accredited,  tax-exempt  college. 

❖ The  Savannah  College  of  Art  and  Design  is  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
of  the  Southern  A.ssociaiion  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (1866  Southern  Lane,  Decatur. 
Georgia  3(X) .'^3-4097;  telephone  number  404.679,4501 ) to  award  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees.  The  five-year  bachelor  of  architecture  degree  is  accredited  by  the 
National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board. 

The  college  offers  bachelor  of  fine  arts,  master  of  fine  arts  and  ma.ster  of  arts  degrees 
1 17  major  areas  of  study  including  architectural  history,  art  history,  computer  art, 
lashion,  fibers,  furniture  design,  graphic  design,  historic  pre.scrvaiion.  illustration, 
interior  design,  industrial  design,  metals  and  jewelry,  painting,  photography,  sequential 
art.  and  video.  Also  offers  the  bachelor  of  architecture  degree  and  the  master  of 
architecture  degree. 

❖ The  college  has  been  selected  by  Peterson's  as  one  of  the  country’s  leading  colleges. 

•>  A low'  studcnii^faculty  ratio  is  maintained  at  the  college,  with  small  classes  taught  by 
caring,  dedicated  faculty  who  hold  terminal  degrees  and/or  other  outstanding  credentials 
In  their  fields. 


Counseling  Center 
Position  Announcement 

The  Counseling  Center  at  Chicago  State 
University  seeks  a counsclor/thcrapisr  for  a 
tenure-track  rvvelvc  month  position.  Position 
requirements  include:  a master’s  degree  in 
counseling  plus  30  hours  in  an  appropriate  field; 
demonstrated  skills  in  sexual  assault  counseling 
and  rape  prevention  education;  knowledge  of 
.idolcsccnt  and  young  adult  dcs'clopment; 
demonstrated  skills  in  brief  model  therapy; 
excellent  written  and  oral  communication  skills; 
experience  working  with  a multicultural  and 
multi-ethnic  college  population;  and  some 
tc.iehing  experience.  A doctorate  in  counseling 
psychology  from  an  APA  approved  program  or 
related  field  preferred.  Bilingual  (English/Spanish) 
skills  a plus.  Duties  include:  individual  and  group 
counseling  for  personal.  soci..l,  .sexual,  educational 
and  vocational  concerns;  conducting  intake 
Interviews;  crisis  intervention;  on-caJl  duty 
rotation  evenings  and  weekends  for  resident 
students;  providing  outreach  services;  and 
conducting  psychocducational  workshops  and 
presentations.  Send  a letter  of  applic.ition,  current 
vli.i  or  resume,  and  three  current  letters  of 
reference  from  professionals  who  know  your  work 
well  to:  Dr.  Jerald  Henderson,  Acting  Director, 
Counseling  Center,  Chicago  State  University, 
9501  S.  lung  Drive  (SUB-190),  Cbicago, 
Illinois  60626.  Completed  applications  must  be 
submitted  by  July  10.  1998.  CSU  is  an  equal 
opportunit)’.  affirmative  action  employer. 
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Innovation 


Southwestern  University  Breaking  New  Ground 


By  Vanessa  Flannery 


This  year. 

Southwestern 

mounted 

innovative 

Alternative 

Dispute 

Resolution 

programs 

designed  to 

reach  1,200 

Hoover 

elementary 

students.  The 

programs 

serve  as  a 

model  for  at 

least  10  other 

law  schools  in 

southern 

California  and 

Hawaii. 


M Hoover  Street  FJemen- 
tary  School  in  down- 
town Los  Angeles, 
nearly  90  percent  of 
the  students  report  having  wit- 
nessed  the  murder  of  friends  or 


relatives.  Many  of  these  same  chil- 
dren have  immigrant  parents  who 
receive  no  food  stamps  or  state  aid 
despite  their  annual  earned  income 
of  $"',000  or  less. 

This  same  Hoover  Street  group 


is  an  outreach  target  of 
Southwestern  University  School  of 
Law,  located  in  the  Wilshire  Center 
area  of  the  city.  Every  year,  Hoover 
students  can  test  their  capabilities 
as  prosecuting  attorneys,  defense 
counsel,  and  assistant  jtidges  dur- 
ing mock  trials  conducted  by  facul- 
ty and  students  from  Southwestern. 

Last  year,  after  the  children 
were  treated  to  lunch  and  a tour  of 
the  law  school,  they  were  surprised 
by  a staged  theft  complete  with  a 
police  car  and  officer  on  the  scene. 
Following  the  theft,  the  elementary 
students,  along  with  the 
Southwestern  students,  took  part  in 
the  mock  trial  of  the  arrested  sus- 
pect. Southwestern  law  students 
even  acted  as  translators  for  those 
elementary  students  not  yet  profi- 
cient in  Spanish. 

The  Hoover  students  were 
amazed  and  inspired  that  they 
could  access  the  law  in  Spanish. 
Adding  to  their  astonishment  was 
the  introduction  of  the  “judge," 
played  by  faculty  member  Eileen 
(hiana,  who  entered  the  courtroom 
and  proceeded  to  address  the  court 
in  Spanish. 

Cynthia  Peters,  associate  direc- 
tor of  public  information  at 
Southwestern,  says.  “The  kids  were 
amazed  that  a Litina  woman  could 
be  a judge  and  would  speak  to 
them  in  their  own  language."  Site 
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Founded  in  1911,  Southwestern’s  legal 
programs  break  new  ground,  e,g,,  the 
nation’s  only  two-calendar-year 
curriculum,  which  attracts  many 
second-career  students  who  want  to 
combine  their  previous  education  or 
experience  with  a law  degree. 


adds,  **We  get  a lot  of  letters  from 
the  students  at  Hoover  Hlementary 
School  saying  that  they  want  to  be 
lawyers  now'” 

That's  just  what  college  officials 
were  hoping  for.  Through  an  11-year 
involvement  with  Hoover, 
Southwestern  has  tried  to  inspire 
self-esteem  and  confidence  in  the 
children  while  exposing  them  to 
law  and  higher  education.  Last  fall, 
more  than  40  Southwestern  student 
volunteers  visited  Hoover  to  discuss 
alternative  dispute  resolution 
(ADR)  within  the  context  of  the 
story  “The  Three  Little  Pigs.”  This 
year,  Southw'estern  mounted  innov- 
ative ADR  programs  designed  to 
reach  1,200  Hoover  elementarv'  stu- 
dents. These  programs  now  serve  as 
a model  for  at  least  10  other  law 
schools  in  southern  California  and 
Hawaii. 

William  Morey,  a native  of 
Nicaragua  who  remembers  being 
inspired  by  the  Southw'cstern  stu- 
dents when  he  attended  Hoover 


Elementary;  is  now  a sophomore  at 
the  college.  He  continues 
Southw'cstern’s  tradition  of  commu- 
nity service  by  coordinating  the 
Volunteer  Income  Tax  Assistance 
Program  (VITA),  which  offers  tax 
advice  in  English,  Spanish,  and 
Korean  to  low-income  residents. 
Law  students  participating  in  VITA 
are  trained  by  the  IRS  and  the 
Franchise  Tax  Board  to  act  as  tax 
counselors  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  Last  year,  they 
served  approximately  130  residents 
and  won  the  Site  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  American  Bar  Association/ 
Law'  Student  Division.  Morey,  who 
now  promotes  the  VITA  program  to 
other  law  schools,  says  it  is  “an 
important  step  in  sen'ing  the  com- 
munities and  building  goodwill 
towards  the  legal  profession." 

Morey  also  hopes  that  law 
firms  and  other  prospective 
employers  will  reinforce  these  pro- 
grams by  looking  at  law  students' 
extracurricular  and  community 


activities  when  making  decisions  to 
hire.  *T  think  sometimes  the  com- 
munity gets  brushed  aside  by  some 
students  in  the  race  to  be  in  the  top 
of  the  class,  It's  a balancing  act 
between  your  commitment  to 
school  and  your  commitment  to 
your  community.  It's  not  all  about 
being  on  the  law'  review." 

Attitudes  such  as  Morey's,  wtich 
reflect  Southwestern’s  extensive 


commitment  to  outreach  programs, 
might  run  contrary  to  the  public’s 
image  of  a law  school,  but  not  for 
one  that  considers  itself  “at  the 
forefront  of  legal  education." 

Founded  in  1911,  Southw'estern 
University  School  of  Law  enrolls 
I.I60  students  in  legal  programs 
that  break  new’  ground.  It  is  home 
to  the  nation’s  only  two-calendar- 
year  curriculum,  w’hich  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  traditional  three-year 
law  school  education.  Known  as 
Southwestern’s  Conceptual 
Approach  to  Legal  Education 
(SCALE),  it  has  attracted  many  sec- 
ond-career students  who  want  to 
combine  their  previous  education 
or  experience  with  a law  degree. 
SCALE  students  complete  law' 
school  and  return  to  the  workforce 
ill  record  time,  having  received 
comprehensive  training  for  the  rig- 
ors of  legal  practice. 

One  of  700  alumni  of  the  pro- 
gram, Harry  Dalton  y Valadez, 
recalls  that  he  became  interested 
in  law  school  after  working  as  a 
translator  for  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 
Althr  jgh  he  had  been  promoted  to 
supervisor  and  placed  in  charge  of 
37  case  w’orkers,  he  became 
increasingly  drawn  to  social  and 
political  activism  and  decided  that 
he  could  be  more  influential  as  a 
lawyer.  He  decided  to  enter  law 
school  through  SCALE. 

“It  was  a perfect  match,"  says 


Inside  the  Southwestern  University  School  of  Law  Library 


Southwestern  recruits  nontraditional 
students.  Students  with  childcare 
obligations  can  complete  their  degree 
requirements  in  four  years  of  part- 
time  study  that  ends  by  2:45  p.m.  It  is 
also  possible  to  complete  a 
Southwestern  law  degree  in  four 
years  by  attending  school  part  time 
in  the  evening. 


Dalton  y Valadez.  “In  my  class, 
there  were  engineers,  .irchitecls, 
and  bankers,  so  I was  able  to  devel- 
op relationships  with  people  from 
completely  diffei-ent  backgrounds. 

“We  often  worked  in  pairs  in 
case-planning,  fact-gathering,  and 
preparing  for  trial,  and  the  variety 
of  experience  of  the  group  made 
the  process  more  creative  and  real- 
istic." 

Upon  graduation,  Dalton  y 
Valadez  opened  a law*  practice  in 
Oakland,  Calif,,  where  he  w’orks 
with  the  Center  for  Juvenile  and 
Criminal  Justice  of  the  San 
Francisco  Sheriff’s  Department. 

Southwestern  has  taken  aim  at 
recniiting  other  nontraditional  stu- 
dents by  offering  the  PLEAS  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  few  courses  of 
study  of  its  kind  offered  at  an 
American  Bar  Association- 
approved  school.  PLEAS  is  one  of 
the  only  programs  in  the  country 
designed  specifically  for  students 
with  childcare  obligations.  PLEAS 
students  complete  their  degree 
requirements  in  four  years  of  part- 
time  day  study.  Students  are  able  to 
arrange  their  schedules  so  that 
their  class  day  ends  at  2:45  p.m., 
about  the  same  time  most  children 
are  released  fu)m  school. 

It  is  also  possible  to  complete  a 
Soutlnvestern  law  degree  in  four 
years  by  going  to  a school  part  time 
in  the  evening.  Such  is  the  case  of 
Sharon  Escalona-Olsen,  who  com- 
bines the  demands  of  law  school 
with  her  roles  of  wife  and  mother 
of  a young  daughter.  Escalona- 
Olsen  Is  a fourth-year  part-time 
evening  student  at  Southwestern 
and  the  1997-98  regional  president 
of  the  Hispanic  National  Bar 
Associalion/Law  Student  Division. 
She  is  the  fifth  consecutive 
Southwestern  student  to  be  elected 
to  this  position,  in  which  she  acts 
as  a liaison  betw'een  the  V schools 
in  the  region  and  the  lINBA/LSD 
National  Board,  and  between  the 
law'  student  division  and  the 
Mexican  American  Bar  Association. 


She  has  also  brought  her  back- 
ground in  technology  to  her  posi- 
tion in  the  formation  of  a Vl^b  site 
for  the  Western  Regional  Law 
Student  Division  of  the  HNBA, 
Southw’estern  developed  these 


programs  as  a pro-active  measure 
to  encourage  equal  access  to  the 
legal  profession.  Students  and  fac- 
ulty point  out,  however,  that  the 
larger  legal  community  is  not 
always  as  responsive  to  alternative 


programs  and  minority'  representa- 
tion in  general.  Specifically,  con- 
cerns have  been  voiced  that 
employers  might  prefer  students 
who  have  gained  their  degrees 
through  traditional  three-year  pro- 
grams, 

Escalona-Olsen  has  experi- 
enced this  attitude  firsthand  and 
says.  “There  are  several  employers 
and  potential  employers  w'hom  I’ve 
encountered  who  do  not  look  very 
favorably  upon  these  programs.  But 
in  reality,  as  an  evening  student  or 
PLEAS  student,  you  don’t  get  any 
breaks-it's  often  the  exact  same 
material. 

“Trailblazing  has  its  downsides. 
You  might  earn  your  stripes  a lot 
harder  as  a student,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  out  there  who  won’t 
look  favorably  upon  that." 

Nevertheless,  Southw'estern  con- 
tinues its  long  history  of  supporting 
diversity  and  compiles  an 
admirable  track  record  in  the 
process.  Last  year’s  entering  class 
was  50  percent  female  and  39  per- 
cent minority.  In  1997,  HQ  cited 
Southwestern  as  one  of  the  top 
graduate  schools  for  Hispanic  stu- 
dents. Southwestern  received  as 
w-ell  the  LEXIS-NEXIS  Law  School 
Racial  and  Ethnic  Diversity  Award 
from  the  California  Minority 
Council  Program. 

Dean  I^igh  Taylor,  on  accepting 
the  aw'ard,  commented,  “South- 
western has  always  had  a commit- 
ment to  diversity.  Even  in  this  politi- 
cal atmosphere  that  w'ould  turn 
back  the  clock,  we  will  continue  to 
[be  committed  to  diversity) -not 
simply  because  of  the  educational 
benefits  of  diversity-biit  because  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do." 

Although  the  admissions  statis- 
tics and  awards  are  impressive, 
professors  such  as  Eileen  Guana 
understand  that  the  battle  is  far 
from  over. 

“We’re  in  a period  of  retrench- 
ment with  the  commitment  to 
diversity  nationally  and  with  the 
attacks  on  affirmative  action."  says 
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SoLfthvv'eslern  University  School  of  Lav/.  Reference  Room  with  clock  designed  by  Jock  Peters 


Guana.  “These  sorts  of  movemeiUs 
send  a very  destructive  message  to 
students  of  color-a  message  that 
‘We  don’t  care  what  the  structural 
roadblocks  are  to  your  advance- 


ment. We  are  going  to  apply  this  so- 
called  race-neutral  criteria,  and  if 
you  can’t  cut  it,  that’s  because  you 
are  dumb.’ 

“Now  many  i institutions  of  high- 


er education  are  just  as  troubled  as 
I am  by  this  message,  but  it  is  out 
there.  The  biggest  short-term  task 
for  people  who  care  about  diversity, 
care  about  the  advancement  of  peo- 


ple of  color,  is  fighting  for  a process 
that  will  systematically  encourage 
young,  bright  minds. . ..  Tliat’s  what 
we  as  educators  need  to  focus  our 
attention  on  right  now.”  t'"  ^ 
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Art  Deco  Landmark  Becomes  Law  Library 


In  a novel  twist,  Southwestern  University  School  of  Law  purchased, 
renovated,  and  restored  a nearby  Art  Deco  building-saving  a historic 
landmark  from  abandonment  and  gaining  a state-oi  the-art  law 
library.  The  building,  formerly  the  flagship  of  the  Bullock’s  WiLshire 
department  store  chain,  was  erected  in  1929.  The  exterior  is  clad  in 
terra  cotta  and  copper  and  topped  by  a 241-foot  tower.  Us  230,000- 
square-foot  interior  was  decorated  in  styles  ranging  from  Baiihaus  to 
Art  Deco  to  Mayan. 

The  store  was  once  as  much  a part  of  tlie  fabric  of  Los  Angeles  as 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  and  was  placed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  in  1973.  Over  the  years,  various  renovations  covered  up 
some  of  the  historic  elements,  such  as  its  variegated  ceilings  and  brick 
work-  In  1993,  the  building’s  owner  filed  for  bankruptcy  and  closed 
the  store. 

As  the  building  sat  vacant  and  shuttered.  Southwestern  adapted  its 
campus-expansion  plans  to  save  the  landmark,  purchasing  it  in  1994 
as  the  site  of  its  new  Law  Library.  The  renovation  team  was  committed 
to  restoring  the  building’s  former  grandeur  and  conducted  exhaustive 
research  to  maintain  the  original  character  of  the  structure. 
Construction  on  the  building  took  more  than  a year  and  cost  in  excess 
of$10mlliion. 


The  resulting  space  has  been  called  "impressivt  and  di.siinctiv^'.’’ 
Original  store  columns  have  been  clad  in  sycamore  with  copper 
detailing  and  light  panels.  Molded  tile  was  cleaned  and  restored,  n^' 
carpets  patterned  after  the  original  were  created,  and  myriad  lost 
architectural  details  were  rediscovered. 

In  addition,  the  building  was  brought  to  code  and  restructured  to 
the  needs  of  a state-of-the-art  law  library.  The  elegant  space  contains 
380,000  volumes,  96  networked  computers,  and  296  cusiora-designed 
study  carrels,  all  cabled  for  future  network  connections.  The  final 
product  has  been  called  the  finest  adaptive  reuse  in  the  sute. 

The  renovation  project  has  received  numerous  design  awards: 
1998  Los  Angeles  Headquarters  Association  Education  .Award,  for  us 
historic  renovation;  the  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors’  ,^ward  of 
Excellence  in  Historical  Restoration;  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Oiliural 
Heritage  Commission  Award  in  the  Institutional/Religious  category: 
and  the  I7lh  Annual  Rose  Award  for  Excellence  in  Renovaiion. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  building  has  received  acclaim  from 
the  law  school  community  and  from  Southwestern  students.  As  ome 
second-year  law  student  says,  “Our  library  has  so  much  history  to  it. 
As  soon  as  you  walk  to  the  front  door,  the  books,  the  style,  and  the  his- 
tory of  our  library  inspire  a person  to  write  more  and  study  more.” 
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Young  Leaders  in  Great  Debate 

High  School  First-year  Students 
Gather  at  Austin  College 


BY 

Gustavo  A.  Mellander 


Participants  this 
year  uiill  debate 
current  Hispanic 
issues,  such  as 
the  Cuban 
embargo, 
Hispanic  leaders 
outside  the  VS., 
nuclear  waste 
sites  in 

predominantly 

Hispanic 

communities, 

and  the  Treaty  of 

Guadalupe 

Hidalgo. 


early  300  Hispanic  high 
school  first-year  students 
from  throughout  Texas  will 
gather  at  Austin  College  in 
Sherman  to  compete  for  the  1998 
Silver  Cup  in  the  National  Hispanic 
Institute’s  (NHI)  Great  Debate.  The 


Great  Debate  is  the  finale  of  Mil’s 
Young  Leaders  Conference,  taking 
place  June  4-7. 

Developed  in  1986  uitli  54  stu- 
dents, the  Young  Leaders  Confer- 
ence is  the  combined  efforts  of‘ 
highly  motivated  Hispanic  students, 


dedicated  parents,  high  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  their 
respective  communities. 

The  Young  Leaders  Conference 
is  designed  to  empower  Hispanic 
students  to  put  their  ideas  into 
motion.  Students  are  expected  to 
persuade  and  convince  people 
through  effective  written  and  oral 
communication.  The  Great  Debate 
tournament  was  designed  by  NHI  to 
challenge  eligible  students  to  excel, 
compete  with  their  peers,  and 
become  one  another’s  toughest 
critics  and  teachers. 

Participants  this  year  will 
debate  current  Hispanic  issues, 
such  as  the  Cuban  embargo, 
Hispanic  leaders  outside  the  US., 
nuclear  waste  sites  in  predomi- 
nantly Hispanic  comniunities,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

The  judges  of  the  Great  Debate 
will  be  trained  college  students  and 
will  include  past  conference  partic- 
ipants and  others  who  are  mem- 
bers of  NHI.  The  Great  Debate 
administrators  are  college  juniors 
and  seniors  as  well  as  NHI  mem- 
bers interning  at  the  institute  over 
the  summer. 

The  Great  Debate  is  a double- 
elimination tournament  divided 
into  three  events.  These  categories 
incorporate  topics  of  concern  and 
interest  to  the  students  and  to  the 
Hispanic  community.  Each  debate 
event  runs  from  nine  to  ^5  minutes. 


Student  participating  at  Austin  College's  NHi  Great  Debate 
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In  Cross  Examination  debate, 
students  will  battle  over  the  issue  of 
whether  quotas  are  an  effective 
means  of  ensuring  increases  in 
Hispanic  college  student  enroll- 
ment. Teams  must  be  prepared  to 
argue  for  and  against  the  issue. 
They  must  demonstrate  through 
persuasive  speaking  and  argument 
whether  this  policy  is  effective  and 
whether  the  disadvantages  out- 
weigh the  advantages. 

The  MocklWal  event  argues  the 
issues  of  large  versus  single-mem- 
ber electoral  districts. 

Finally,  Exlemporaneous  Speak- 
ing contestants  must  offer  recom- 
mendations that  will  substantially 
improve  the  quality  of  education 
for  Hispanic  high  school  youths, 
including  the  environment  in  which 
they  are  being  educated. 

The  awards  ceremony  of  the 
Young  Leadership  Conference  is 
designed  to  recognize  each  stu- 
dent’s participation,  performance, 
and  achievement.  These  awards  are 


allotted  to  individuals,  such  as  the 
Best  Performance  by  a f"  .lale  and 
by  a male,  and  for  collective 
groups.  The  Silver  Cup  is  given  to 
the  best  region  and  can  be  won 
only  by  having  the  highest  team 
score. 

The  National  Hispanic  Institute 
is  a private  nonprofit  organization 
dedicated  to  improving  the  number 
of  opportunities  that  recognized 
Hispanic  student  leaders  have  in 
both  their  personal  lives  and 
careers.  NHI  helps  Hispanic  stu- 
dents to  realize  their  potential  and 
to  set  and  achieve  high  goals. 

Austin  College,  in  Sherman, 
Texas,  serves  as  continuing  host  for 
the  annual  conference. 


Austin  College,  Sherman, Texas 


BY  Roger  Deitz 
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levelancl-Marshall  College  of  Law  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  founded 
in  1897  us  u propriciury  iiiglu  law  school-lhe  Cleveland  Law 
School.  Fifty  years  later,  it  merged  with  John  Marshall  School  of 
Law.  In  1969,  the  law  school  affiliated  with  the  newly  formed 
Cleveland  State  University,  one  of  IS  public  universities  and  medical  col* 
leges  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  I^st  year,  the  venerable  law  school  marked  its 
centennial  year  with  the  dedication  of  The  Clevcland-Marshall  Law 
Library,  a new  facility  for  “teaching,  learning,  and  researching,”  which  has 
been  called  “grand  by  any  measure.” 

It  is,  in  fact,  a most  impressive  four-story,  light-flooded  structure  of 
glass  and  brick.  With  85,000  square  feet  of  usable  space,  it  is  also  the 
largest  academic  law  library  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  building  w’as 
designed  by  Rllcrbe  Becket  Inc.  of  Minneapolis  with  Collins,  Rimer  & 
Gordon  Architects  Inc.  of  Cleveland. 

The  construction  of  a stale-of-tlie-art  law  library  is  only  one  example 
of  the  revitalization  that  has  swept  the  city  of  Cleveland,  which  now  boasts 
such  higii -profile  modern  structures  as  The  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame. 
Yet  it  is  more  than  buildings  that  invigorates  the  city.  Cleveland  State 
University,  a progressive  urban  insiiimion  located  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Cleveland,  provides  strong  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 
Because  it  builds  for  its  diverse  students  a future  as  solid  as  its  inner  city 
structures  of  steel  and  concrete,  Cleseland  State  University,  with  its  noted 
Cleveland-MarshuH  College  of  Law.  is  the  latest  installation  on  the 
Hispanic  Outlook  Honor  Roll. 

The  roots  of  Cleveland  State  enn  be  traced  to  an  educational  program 
offered  by  the  Cleveland  YMCA  in  IBl).  In  1929,  that  early  program  turned 
into  Fcnn  College  and  became  renew  ned  as  a pioneer  in  the  developmcm 
of  iiuern.shij)  programs  for  engineering  and  business  students.  In  196-*, 
Cleveland  State's  undergraduate  program  was  chartered  from  Fenn 
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College  as  an  act  of  (he  Ohio  General  Assembly  (o  provide  ‘ slate- 
assisted,  comprehensive  programs  of  higher  education  for  citizens  (if 
Northeast  Ohio.'’  Today,  15,735  students  attend  Cleveland  Slate 
University  on  an  urban  campus  of  about  K2  acres  and  37  i)uildings. 
Undergraduates  make  up  69  percent  of  its  population.  The  university 
offers  70  undergraduate  majors  and  programs  liral  include  business, 
arts  and  sciences,  engineering,  education,  and  urban  affairs. 

Cleveland  Stale’s  James  j.  Nance  College  of  Business 
Adininislraiion  is  one  of  the  largest  business  schools  in  Ohio.  The 
College  works  closely  \rilh  Cleveland’s  corporate  conimunily  to  help 
students  gain  experience  in  their  chosen  fields.  Business  students  at 
Cleveland  Stale  have  received  numerous  state  and  local  accolades, 
and  esu  student  teams  have  won  the  Deloitic  Touche  Challenge  seven 
out  of  the  last  10  years.  The  Fenn  College  of  Engineering  features 
Cleveland  State’s  award-winning  Advanced  Manufacturing  Center 
(AMC),  where  sludcnis  receive  hands-on  instruction  in  manufactur- 
ing design.  Engineering  students  iire  encouraged  to  enhance  their 
academic  programs  through  independent  study  and  cooperati\e 
work/study  programs.  The  Maxine  Goodman  Levin  College  of  Urban 
Affairs  is  rated  one  of  the  top  10  in  the  nation,  offering  siudeiils 
research  and  practical  opportunities  within  the  Cleveland  metropoli- 
tan area  through  field  experience  such  as  rebuilding  urban  neighbor- 
hoods or  predicting  the  effects  of  urban  development. 

Tiiere  are  also  wide-ranging  opportunities  in  graduate  education 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSTlTUnON: 

Cleveland  Slate  University 


LOCATION; 

Office  of  Admissions 
1983  East  24th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115-2440 

ESTABUSHED: 

1964 

ENROLLftlENT: 

15,735 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Doctorate  (including  Juris  Doctor) 

ANNUAL  lUrnON: 

Undergraduate  $1,152 
Graduate  $1,083.50 

Law  $3,552.25 

per  semester  for  Oi\io  residents 

NUMBER  OF  FACULFY: 

506  full-time 

SPECIAL  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 

Pre-I.aw,  Pre-Med,  Pre-Dentistry 

Classical  and  Medieval  Studies 

Dramatic  Arts 

Health  Care  Administration 

Information  Systems 

Early  Childhood  Education 

INTERNET'  (Website)  ADDRES,S: 
http://Avww.csuchic.edu 


ai  CSU  indiiding  31  master’s  and  six  dociond-lcvel  degrees  in  ureas 
that  address  Ohio’s  economic  and  social  needs.  The  Cleveland* 
Marshall  School  of  Law  offers  unique  study  programs  that  combine 
business  law  and  healthcare  law.  It  is  ranked  sixth  in  healthcare  law 
by  i'S.  News  & World  Report.  Cleveiand-Marshall  has  been  accredit- 
ed by  the  American  Bai*  Association  since  1957  and  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  Anicrictm  Law  Schools  since  1970. 

Cleveland-Marshairs  heritage  is  one  of  offering  high  quality  legal 
education  to  .students  of  diverse  social,  economic,  religious,  and  eth- 
nic backgrounds.  Its  7,500  alumni  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
legal  and  public  service  careers  and  corporate  affiliations  through- 
out the  Cleveland  area,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 

Cleveland  State’s  student  population  is  diverse,  with  54  percent 
women  and  25  percent  minorities.  Nearly  96  percent  of  its  students 
are  from  Northeast  Ohio,  and  85  percent  of  graduates  reinuin  in  the 
Cleveland  area.  Of  the  506-member  full-time  faculty,  more  ilnui  96 
percent  have  terminal  degrees.  The  Law  School  faculty  numbers  45 
full-time  members.  2,448  CSU  students  are  African  American;  356, 
Hispanic;  47,  Native  American;  and  424,  Asian. 

President  Claire  Van  Ummersen  avows,  “From  its  founding,  the 
university  has  maintained  a steadfast  devotion  to  the  education  of 
men  and  women  from  diverse  backgrounds.” 

“By  any  measure,"  she  adds.  “Cleveland  State  University  is  a 
resource  to  Northeast  Ohio-coniributiug  to  the  economic  vitality  of 
the  region,  providing  access  to  lop-quaiity  education  for  all  students, 
producing  graduates  who  become  community  leaders  as  well  as  the 
backbone  of  the  area’s  workforce,  and  establishing  partnerships  to 
create  solutions  to  area  problems.  ’ 

One  such  partnership  is  the  Diversity  Institute  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  an  innovative  community  resource  offering  diversity- 
focused  education  to  public-  and  private-sector  employees.  It  was 
established  by  Cleveland  State  University,  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Roundtable,  and  the  National  Training  Laboratory  Institute  for 
Applied  Behavioral  Science. 

Upcoming  offerings  Include  an  Executive  Forum  on  Diversity,  a 
two-day  program  to  help  CEOs,  executive  directors,  and  senior  exec- 
utives understand  the  personal  and  institutional  impact  of  racism 
and  sexism,  It  aims  to  identify  strategies  to  capitalize  on  the  opportu- 
nities that  diversity  provides.  Also  being  offered  is  an  18-month 
Diversity'  Management  Certificate  Program  to  build  skills  in  manag- 
ing organizational  change  from  a diversity'  perspective. 

“Our  educational  philosophy  at  Cleveland  State.”  says  Dr. 
Ummersen,  “is  to  encourage  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  teach- 
ing in  order  to  prepare  students  to  appreciate  chajige  and  to  develop 
a capacity  to  create  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  1990s  and 
beyoFid.  Tlie  university  attempts  to  create  '<\n  environment  where  the 
individual,  the  curriculum,  and  the  community  interact  to  achieve 
the  highest  levels  of  learning.” 

/\s  it  marked  the  centennial  of  the  Cleseland-Marshall  College  of 
Law.  the  institution  celebrated  a legacy  of  access  ami  opportunity 
that  few  other  law  schools  in  the  state  could  match.  When  the 
Cleveland  Uw  School  opened  its  doors  in  ISq"  it  was  the  stales  firsi 


law  school  to  admit  women  and  one  of  the  first  to  admit  minorities. 
Many  of  the  early  students  were  immigrants  or  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  immigrants.  Today,  women  make  up  over  -t5  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  nniny  of  them  balancing  law  school  with  family  and  career 
responsibilities.  Minority  students  from  around  the  country  are  an 
integral  pan  of  the  student  body  as  well.  1-or  the  fall  of  199*'.  of  the 
total  law  school  enrollment  of  9(K).  113  were  minority  siiideiiis. 

Dean  Sle\en  H.  Sleinglass  was  named  the  12lh  dean  of  the 
Clcveland-M'.u'shiUl  College  of  Law  in  the  centennial  year  of  the  law 
school.  l)(‘an  .Sieiiiglass  notes.  ’’Cleveiand-Marshall  has  a proud  his- 
tory of  offering  many  generations  of  aspiring  attorneys  a legal  educa- 
tion that  is  high  in  quality  iind  low  in  cost.  I pledge  to  continue  that 
tradition. 

’’Over  the  past  100  years.  Cleveland-.Mai shall  has  grown  from  a 
small  night  law  school  occupying  a few  rooms  in  a downtown  office 
building  into  a university-based  law  school  with  hoili  part-time  and 
full-time  i)rograms.  a nationally  prominent  faculi\,  and  a diuTse.  tal- 
ented. and  hard-working  student  body.  With  a strong  program  of  pro- 
fessional skills,  including  solid  clinical  and  legal  writing  ])n)grams. 
with  a broad  iirray  of  traditional,  perspective,  and  specially  courses, 
and  with  a superior  new  law  library.  Cleveiand-Marshall  is  reaily  to 
provide  the  next  generation  of  ouisiaiuliiig  lawyers,  judges,  husiness 
persons,  and  public  servants  with  a legal  education  that  will  serve 
our  graduates  well  into  the  21  si  century.” 
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Aiid,  for  Openers,  a Joint  Lawsuit 
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Don  Powell, 
chairman  of  the 
Texas  A&M  Board 
of  Regents, 
applauds  the 
agreement  “This 
links  the  seventh 
largest  public 
university  in  the 
nation  with  one 
of  the  15  largest 
law  schools,  a 
union  of 
immense 
potential 
benefit  both  to 
the  schools 
involved  and  to 
the  people  of 
Texas." 
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past  JariLiiry,  in 
an  impreccdem- 
ed  move  in  higher 
echicaiioiK  Texas 
A^tM  rniversiiy  and  Soulh  Texas 
(iollege  of  signed  an  affiliaiion 


agreemeni.  The  affiliaiion  repre- 
senis  a first  for  both  instiliilions  It 
gives  Texas  A&M,  the  oldest  public 
higher  education  institution  in 
Texas,  direct -name  relationship 
with  a law  school.  South  Texas 


(College  of  l.au.  in  turn,  attains  a 
iaiion  with  a major  university 
the  recognition  that  secures. 

The  affiliaiion  has  met  v 
some  coiUrovers\  In  mid'A|: 
Soulh  Texas  filed  suit  against 
Texas  fligh.er  Kducaiion  Coordi 
ing  Board,  wlmse  chairman. : 
the  Law  Center,  has  publicly  qi 
tinned  the  affiliation,  holding 
the  Board  should  have  been  i 
suited  before  the  agreement 
signed 

"This  dispute  was  moved  f 
the  political  arena  to  the  l( 
arena  when  the  (a)ordinating  B( 
chairman  re(|uested  an  Aitoi 
Generals  opinion  on  the  legal il 
(he  argument.”  says  the  law  sch 
President  and  Dean  Frank  T.  R 
In  its  April  suit,  the  school  recp 
ed  a declaratory  judgment,  a b 
ing  ruling  Soulh  Texas  Is  asl 
that  a judge  deicrmine-after  ex 
ining  all  the  exideiice  produ 
reviewing  (he  law.  and  potent 
hearing  wit  nesses- whet  her 
contract  is  legally  sound. 

The  affiliation  itself  rem 
intact,  and  there  is  no  dis[ 
between  the  law  schooi  and  T 
A&M 

Don  Powell,  (diairman  of 
Texas  A&M  Board  of  Rege 
applauds  the  agreemeni. 
links  the  sexeiiih  largest  pii 
uni\ersii\  in  the  nation  with  or 


Tven  if  tve  were  authorized  by  the 
state  to  do  so,  creating  a new  law 
school  for  ourselves  would  cost, 
conservatively,  $150  million,’* says 
Dr,  Ray  M.  Bowen,  Texas  A&M 
president.  **\Hth  the  affiliation  we 
create  today,  we  overcome  that 
challenge  in  a constructive,  widely 
beneficial  manners 


the  15  largest  law  schools,  a union 
of  immense  potential  benefit  both 
to  the  schools  involved  and  to  the 
people  of  Texas.” 

Harry  Hutchens,  South  Texas 
Board  Chairman,  and  alumnus, 
says  that  this  affiliation  will 
enhance  employment  opportunities 
for  all  alumni.  “We  believe  this  will 
put  long-standing  concerns  about 
name  recognition  to  rest  forever.” 
The  terms  of  the  agreement 
maintain  South  Texas’  independent 
private,  nonprofit  status.  The  lav- 
school  will  not  become  part  of  the 
Texas  A&M  system.  No  state  tax  dol- 
lars will  be  used  by  South  Texas, 
other  than  the  tuition-equalization 
grant  money  already  l>eing  utilized, 
and  tuition  remains  the  same. 

President  and  Dean  Read  calls  it 
a win-win  situation  for  Texas.  “This 
is  the  single  finest  example  of  pub- 
lic/private partnership  I have  seen 
in  higher  education  in  America.” 

Dr.  Ray  M,  Bowen,  Texas  A&M 
University  president,  notes  that  an 


affiliation  with  a respected  law- 
school  will  contribute  significantly 
to  Texas  A&M’s  goal  of  establishing 
itself  among  the  nation’s  top  10 
public  universities  by  the  year  2020. 

“Even  if  we  were  authorized  by 
the  state  to  do  so,  creating  a new' 
law  school  for  ourselves  would 
cost,  conservatively,  $150  million,” 
says  Bowen.  “With  the  affiliation  we 
create  today,  w'c  overcome  that 
challenge  in  a constructive,  widely 
beneficial  manner, 

“We  are  especially  proud  to 
have  this  high-visibillty  presence  in 
Houston,  the  home  of  so  many  of 
our  former  students  and  the  area 
that  provides  more  students  annu- 
ally than  any  other  part  of  Texas,” 
says  Bow'en.  “We  w'elcome  the 
chance  to  join  South  Texas  as  a 
good  corporate  citizen  of  the 
Houston  community,” 

Both  Bowen  and  Read  vow'  to 
w'ork  closely  with  other  law  schools 
in  Houston  for  the  betterment  of 
legal  education.  Those  potential 


collaborators  include  the  large  and 
strong  law'  scliool  of  the  University 
of  Houston,  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  a major  factor  in  the 


controversy  over  the  affiliation 
agreement. 

Texas  A&M  appoints  one-third 
of  the  South  Texas  Board  of 
Directors.  The  day-to-day  opera- 
tions and  hiring  authority  of  South 
Texas  remain  independent.  Input 
from  the  Texas  A&M  provost  is 
required  when  hiring  faculty  and 
future  deans. 

The  South  Texas  College  of  Law 
student  body  consists  of  1,200  stu- 
dents, 21  percent  of  whom  are 
minorities:  12  percent  are  Hispanic; 
15  percent  of  the  students  are  Texas 
A&M  alumni. 

The  law  school  is  74  years  old, 
debt-free,  and  currently  occupies 
two  full  city  blocks  in  downtown 
Houston. 

Texas  A&M  University,  located 
on  a 5,100-acre  campus  at  College 
Station,  90  miles  northeast  of 
Houston,  has  41,000  students  on  its 
main  campus  pursuing  degrees  in 
more  than  150  fields  of  study, 
including  pre-law. 

Vi/e  thank  Sheila  Hansel,  of  the 
public  information  office  of  the  South 
Pixas  College  of  Law.  for  contributing 
much  of  tlHs  article.  m 


Left  to  rjght  Frank  T.  Read  and  L .ay  Bewen 


Of  Mixed  Emotions  and  Toxic  Tarts 


BY 

Adalyn  Hixson 


Jga  Moya  was  recently  granted  tenure  at  the  South  Texas 
\College  of  Law,  making  her  l>art  of  a select,  talented 
'group  of  Latinos  nationwide. 

Before  becoming  a professor,  she  worked  e,\tensively  in 
farm  policy  and  the  environment.  Professor  Moya  answers 
HO  S’  questions  about  her  life,  her  work,  and  her  beliefs. 


“I’m  now  in  my 
seventh  year  as 
a law  professor.  / 
find  that  the 
more  time  / 
spend  studying 
the  law,  the 
more  respect  I 
have  for  our 
American  legal 
system,” 

Olga  Moya,  J.D., 
Professor,  South 
Texas  College  of  Law 


\ T'  ' i p'ofe'jsot  South Texds  College  of  Liw  ofTexas  A&M  University 


HO:  Fartn  policy  and 
llispanics-getiing  better? 
Getting  worse? 

MOYA:  I grew  up  as  a migrant 
farmworker.  Our  liome  base  was 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  I 
was  bom  and  raised  there.  During 
the  summer  months,  my  parents 
would  j)ack  up  our  car  with  their 
five  daughters  and  dog  (and  some- 
times even  Grandma  would  come 
along),  and  head  north  to  the 
Midwest  states  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming, 
and  Idalio  in  search  of  agricultural 
field  work. 

I recall  doing  this  every  sum- 
mer from  about  age  five  to  age  16. 
Working  and  living  conditions  at  all 
of  these  places  were  deplorable. 
The  huts  provided  for  living  would 
be  old,  condemned  buildings  or 
other  unfinished  rooms  without  any 
running  w'uter  (thus  no  toilets  or 
place  to  wash  dishes  or  shower), 
and  if  any  electricity  was  available, 
it  was  under  dangerous  fire-hazard 
conditions. 

The  fields  were  worse.  We  were 
never  provided  with  drinking  water 
or  soap  and  water  to  wash  our 
hands.  Needless  to  say,  not  once 
was  a port-a-potty  provided  either. 
As  a young  pre-teen  girl,  very 
cmbarra.ssed  to  pull  my  pants  down 
in  front  of  anyone,  and  especially  in 
front  of  strangers,  my  sisters  and  I 
learned  to  "hold  it  in,"  When  that 


was  not  possible  because  of  the 
very  long  workdays  (sun  up  to  sun 
down),  we  were  forced  to  be  humil- 
iated by  relieving  ourselves  in  pub- 
lic. 

Is  it  getting  better?  No!  Can  you 
believe  it?  It’s  1998,  and  conditions 
for  farmworkers  are  not,  as  a 
whole,  any  better.  Some  new  laws 
are  in  place  demanding  better 
working  and  living  conditions,  but 
the  agencies  responsible  for 
enforcement  find  it  convenient  and 
easy  to  ignore  these  laws  because 
these  workers  have  always  been 
mostly  new  immigrants,  with  little 
ability  to  hold  their  employers  and 
the  government  accountable.  These 
people  are  truly  a “forgotten  class.” 

How  often  does  your  average 
American  having  a healthy  meal 
think  about  the  people  who  helped 
harvest  the  meal?  It’s  amazing  to 
me  that  yearly  we  celebrate 
Thanksgiving  and  think  about  the 
farmers  who  produce  our  meals, 
along  with  the  pilgrims  and  Native 
Americans  who  shared  their  crops 
and  techniques  with  the  new 
Americans,  yet  no  one  stops  to 
think  about  and  thank  our 
“newest”  immigrants  and  all  their 
hard  work  and  contributions  to 
both  rural  and  urban  America. 

HO:  Environmental  issues? 
Border  areas? 

NOVA:  Today,  my  area  of  e.xpertise 
as  a law  professor  is  environmental 
law.  I recently  published  a book, 
Federal  Environmental  Law:  The 
User's  Guide.  It’s  being  used  nation- 
wide in  law  schools  and  in  colleges 
by  students  studying  environmental 
law  and  environmental  science,  and 
by  business  students  studying  how* 
to  keep  their  future  businesses  in 
compliance  with  these  laws  and 
regulations. 

Are  there  environmental  issues 
affecting  Hispanics?  Absolutely.  I 
am  specifically  concerned  about 
environmental  justice  issues  (a.k.a. 
environmental  racism).  For  some 
odd  and  ironic  reason,  this  country' 


said  a few  words  to  the  farmers, 
standing  up  for  our  rights  as  best 
as  a seven-year-old  can.  I distinctly 
remember  one  of  the  men  saying, 
*Get  that  smart  Mexican  kid  out  of 
here ' I remember  thinking  that 
there  should  be  laws  against 
breaking  promises  and  that  I would 
look  into  it  when  [grew  up.'’ 


failed  to  be  visionary  about  the 
potential  to  pollute  our  natural 
resources  and,  specifically,  (the 
habitats  of)  people  of  color  and 
low-income  earners.  Most  of  the 
illegal  dumping  and  even  the  legal 
polluting  activities  are  located  in 
our  neighborhoods.  It’s  only  been 
in  the  last  five  years  that  industry 
and  government  have  admitted  that 
their  policies  and  practices  have 
unduly  and  disproportionately 
affected  these  classes  of  people. 
Much  w'ork  and  cooperation  still 
needs  to  be  accomplished  to  .stop 
these  atrocities. 

Our  border  areas  are  prime 
examples  of  environmental  justice 
problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
closer  to  Mexico  that  you  live,  the 
less  likely  it  is  that  Uncle  Sam  will 
protect  your  rights  as  LIS.  citizens 
under  the  Constitution. 

HO:  Your  resume  says  that  you 
teach  a course  in  Tbxic  Tbrts. 
What  is  a Tbxic  Tbrt? 

MOYA;  Basically,  the  law  of  torts 
deals  with  allowing  an  injured  per- 
son to  seek  compensation  (through 
a lawsuit)  for  his  injuries  (be  they 
to  his  person  or  his  property)  from 
the  wrongdoer,  the  tort  feasor.  In 
“toxic  torts”  w'e  study  about  the  law 
of  compensation  for  the  wrongful 
action  of  industry  (and  others)  in 
polluting  the  land,  air,  or  water  and 
causing  injury  to  persons  or  prop- 
erly. 

We  also  study  the  law’  of  com- 
pensation for  damage  caused  by 
consumer  products  that  turn  out  to 
be  “toxic,”  such  as  employees  being 
injured  by  asbestos  products  they 
installed,  or  for  inhaling  dangerous 
fumes  in  their  workplace,  or  people 
who  ingested  pharmaceutical  drugs 
like  Bendectin  to  avoid  nausea  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  that  might  in  turn 
have  caused  birth  defects  in  the 
fetus.  It’s  a really  interesting  and 
fluctuating  area  of  the  law  as 
courts  struggle  to  decide  on  the 
type  of  evidence  and  expert  testi- 
mony they  will  admit  at  trial  to 


prove  or  disprove  causation  of 
harm. 

HO:  Who  and  what  inspired/ 
motivated/enabled  you  to 
enter  the  law  field? 

MOYA:  Well,  several  people  and 
events  inspired  me.  I distinctly 
remember  an  instance  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1967.  My  father  had  received 
a letter  from  a group  of  farmers 
asking  him  and  his  family  to  come 
work  for  them  to  hoe  100  acres  of 
beets  at  $50  an  acre.  That  meant 
that  as  a family  we  would  be  able  to 
earn  in  a couple  of  months  what 
normally  took  my  dad  over  a year 
to  earn  in  the  Valley  making  mini- 
mum wage.  My  dad  calls  them  and 
accepts  the  offer  and  arranges  a 
day  for  us  to  arrive  and  begin 
work. 

L'pon  arrival,  the  farmers  call 
my  father  into  a meeting  room.  1 
beg  my  dad  to  allow  me  to  go  with 
him.  I was  the  tomboy  w'ho  always 
felt  a strong  obligation  to  look  out 
for  him  (he  is  illiterate  and  doesn’t 
speak  good  Knglish).  At  this  meet- 
ing, the  farmers  proceed  to  explain 
to  Dad  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  $50  an  acre,  but  instead  will 
])ay  $10  an  acre,  if  he  accepts. 


My  dad  checks  his  w'allet.  We 
didn’t  have  enough  to  pay  for  gaso- 
line to  return  from  North  Dakota  to 
Te.xas.  He  explains  to  me  that  he 
had  quit  his  job  in  the  Valley  and, 
thus,  at  least  this  job  was  secure 
even  if  at  very  low  pay.  I .said  a few 
w’ords  to  the  farmers,  standing  up 
for  our  rights  as  best  as  a seven- 
year-old  can.  I distinctly  remember 
one  of  the  men  saying,  “Get  that 
smart  Mexican  kid  out  of  here.”  I 
remember  thinking  that  there 
should  be  laws  against  breaking 
promises  and  that  1 would  look  into 
it  when  I grew  up. 

When  1 was  around  13  years 
old,  1 met  and  began  baby-sitting 
for  a couple.  They  were  high  school 
teachers.  Tom  and  Judy  Rowland 
taught  civics  and  English,  respec- 
tively. My  older  sister  Gloria  was 
one  of  their  students.  The  Rowlands 
took  the  time  to  explain  to  me  that 
my  e.xcellent  grades  in  school 
meant  that  I could  grow  up  to  be 
anything  1 wanted,  such  as  a doctor 
or  lawyer. 

No  one  had  ever  talked  to  me 
about  career  options  or  possibili- 
ties. My  parents’  goal  for  my  sisters 
and  me  was  to  graduate  from  high 
school  and  marry  so  that  there 


1 


would  be  someone  to  provide  for 
us.  Graduating  from  high  school 
was  and  still  is  a difficult  task  for 
any  migrant  student  because  many 
families  leave  their  home  base 
before  the  end  of  school  in  May 
and  do  not  return  until  October  or 
November.  All  of  my  migrant  peers 
dropped  out  of  school. 

The  Rowlands  continued  to  talk 
to  me  throughout  my  junior  and 
senior  high  school  years.  They  con- 
vinced me  to  go  away  to  a good 
university  for  my  college  education. 
My  senior  year  in  high  school,  Mr. 
Rowland  was  my  civics  teacher.  He 
probably  doesn’t  remember  this, 
but  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he 
declared  to  the  dass  tliat  I had  the 
potential  to  be  the  first  woman  on 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
That  was  the  highest  compliment 
ever  given  me. 

I didn’t  believe  him,  but  I 
nonetheless  set  out  to  find  out  if  I 
could.  The  most  important  thing  the 
Rowlands  did  for  me  was  that  they 
talked  to  my  parents  about  the 
importance  and  impact  a college 
education  would  have  on  my  life. 
Without  them,  my  parents  would 
never  have  given  me  their  blessing 
to  attend  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin.  Without  their  blessing,  1 
wouldn’t  have  gone. 

HO:  Your  comments  on  teach- 
ing law,  on  minority  involve- 
tnent,  on  Hopwood? 

MOYA:  I practiced  law  for  seven 
years  before  becoming  a law 
teacher.  I’m  now  in  my  seventh  year 
as  a law  professor.  I find  that  the 
more  time  I spend  studying  the  law, 
the  more  respect  that  I have  for  our 
American  legal  system. 

^Vll  lawyers  are  teachers.  As  you 
practice  in  varying  areas  of  law,  you 
conduct  research  and  constantly 
have  to  teach  yourself  about  the 
law;  then  you  have  to  turn  around 
and  educate  your  client  about  the 
law,  and  you  have  to  educate  your 
colleagues,  your  expert  witnesses, 
your  opponents,  and  the  juries, 


judges,  ?.nd  mediators  about  the 
law.  So  switching  careers  from 
practicing  to  teaching  full  time  was 
natural  lor  me. 

The  rewards  are  many,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
assist  my  students  in  understanding 
legal  concepts  and  the  policy 
behind  an  area  of  law.  The  hardest 
lesson  for  law  students  is  under- 
standing that  “the  law”  is  not  set  in 


Olga  Moya,  J.d. 


concrete  but  is  as  ever-changing 
and  fluid  as  the  public  would  like  it 
to  be.  A lawyer’s  role  in  society  is 
not  only  to  serve  but  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  I repeat- 
edly remind  my  students  that  it 
takes  visionary  and  creative  coun- 
selors to  be  able  to  adequately 
shape  the  law  to  serve  society’s 
changing  needs. 

As  one  of  only  six  Mexican 
American  women  to  be  a tenured 
law  professor,  1 certainly  feel  that 
legal  academia  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  a whole  are  grossly  lack- 
ing in  minority  representation.  Our 
communities  need  to  mentor  our 
children  at  a very  early  age  to  instill 
in  them  the  value  of  education,  col- 
lege degrees,  and  graduate  degrees. 


We  need  much  more  representation 
at  every  level  of  the  legal  system, 
including  judges  (federal,  state, 
and  local). 

! hope  that  in  my  lifetime  a 
Hispanic  will  be  appointed  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  How  can  our 
needs  as  the  nation’s  largest  minor- 
ity be  truly  represented  and  consid- 
ered without  at  least  one  of  nine 
justices  being  Hispanic?  Minorities 


in  positions  of  leadership  not  only 
serve  as  role  models  for  other 
minorities  but  as  catalysts  for  non- 
minorities to  see  that  our  human 
interests  are  the  same  as  theirs. 

The  respect  1 receive  from  all  of 
the  people  1 come  in  contact  with  is 
one  that  enhances  all  of  our  abili- 
ties to  mutually  grow\  learn,  and 
understand  that  this  country’s  best 
asset  is  its  diversity  and  the  ability 
for  individuals  from  all  w^alks  of 
life  to  embrace  one  another  as 
equals. 

The  Hopwood  decision  could 
have  created  a very  hostile  and 
divisive  atmosphere.  1 for  one  did 
walk  around,  for  several  months, 
being  extremely  upset  and  angry 
and  feeling  as  though  minorities 


*1  hope  that  in  my  lifetime  a 
Hispanic  will  be  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Supremd  Court.  Minorities  in 
positions  of  leadership  not  only 
serve  as  role  models  for  other 
minorities  but  as  catalysts  for  non  - 
minorities to  see  that  our  human 
interests  are  the  same  as  theirs.” 


had  been  set  back  in  time  to  the 
days  of  segregation  and  depriva- 
tion. As  a ^r^-Hopwood  Hispanic 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law',  I felt  that  the  doors 
to  the  law  school  had  just  been 
shut  for  future  law  student  candi- 
dates with  backgrounds  like  mine. 
Today  I am  more  optimistic. 

Why?  Well,  Hopwood  has  forced 
everyone  who  believes  in  providing 
equal  opportunities  to  rally  togeth- 
er in  support  of  programs  that  will 
allow  individuals  to  prove  their 
ability  to  succeed  in  graduate 
schools  by  enrolling  in  an  “admis- 
sions by  performance  summer  pro- 
gram.” (Standardized  tests  like  the 
LSAT-the  Law  School  Admissions 
Test-used  as  a predictor  of  success 
for  the  first  year  of  law  school,  do 
not  allow  minorities  to  compete 
fairly)  Texas  educators  and  legisla- 
tors are  working  closely  to  create 
such  programs  for  law  schools, 
medical  schools,  and  dental 
schools. 

1 suspect  that  by  the  end  of  the 
1999  legislative  session.  Texas  will 
not  only  be  known  for  the  devastat- 
ing Hopwood  decision  but  for  its 
visionary,  creative,  successful  reso- 
lution of  a problem  that’s  been 
around  much  longer  than  it  should 
have,  that  of  overemphasis  of  stan- 
dardized tests  instead  of  “quality 
performance.”  Given  the  opportu- 
nity, I have  no  doubt  that  our  youth 
can  perform  and  succeed. 


California  a Major  Battleground 


BY 

Adalyn  Hixson 


HAClTs  strategic 
plan  calls  for 
the  creation  of 
field  offices, 
beginning  in 
1999  with  one  in 
California.  The 
organization 
plans  to  open 
office 

subsequently  in 
Florida,  in  the 
New  York/New 
Jersey  area,  in 
Pue^  Rico,  and 
possibly  in 
Chicago. 


Diego?  Il  is  going  lo  be 
^ihe  best  conference  that 
HACU  has  ever  had.  We’re 
expecting  the  largest  num- 
ber of  participants,  the  most  excit- 
ing program,  and  it’s  one  of  the 
American  cities  with  the  richest 
Hispanic  heritage,  plus  the  cultural 
vision  of  being  part  of  one  of  the 
most  diverse  states  in  the  US.,  and 
looking  to  the  Pacific  Rim  for  an 
even  brighter  future.” 

HO  is  talking  ttith  Dr.  Antonio 


Flores,  director  of  the  Hispanic 
Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  about  HACU’s  fall  con- 
ference in  San  Diego. 

“We  are  facing  so  many  chal- 
lenges in  California  itself. 
Proposition  209,  which  has  already 
shown  a major  negative  impact  on 
admissions  at  professional  schools 
in  Califoniia  and  now  at  the  under- 
graduate level;  and  Proposition  187, 
basically  an  anti-immigrant  pro- 
posal passed  two  or  three  years 


ago.  And  now.  Proposition  227,  an 
anti-bilingual  education  ballot  to 
be  voted  on  in  June.  We  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  proposal,  and  we 
have  gone  on  record  against  it,"  he 
continues. 

"Because  of  all  of  that  and 
more,  California  represents  for  us  a 
major,  major  battleground.  And 
also  because  we  have  the  largest 
concentration  of  Hispanics  in  the 
country.  Just  between  California 
and  Texas,  we  account  for  more 
than  half  of  all  the  Hispanic 
Americans  in  the  US..  And  with 
California  being  such  an  important 
state,  and  the  host  of  our  1998  con- 
ference, we  definitely  look  to  the 
conference  as  a great  opportunity 
to  make  sure  that  stale  and  nation- 
al policy-makers  and  the  public  at 
large  do  hear  our  message.  Our 
message  not  only  of  hope  but  also 
of  commitment  to  equal  opportuni- 
ty in  higher  education.  I think  we 
will  announce  then  the  location  of 
our  new  office.” 

Dr.  Flores  tells  HO  that  HACU’s 
strategic  plan  calls  for  the  creation 
of  field  offices,  beginning  in  1999 
with  one  in  California.  Tlie  organi- 
zi  iion  plans  to  open  office's  subse- 
quently  in  Florida,  in  the  New 
York/New  Jersey  area,  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  possibly  in  Chicago. 

“Long  term,  that’s  the  game 
plan,”  he  says,  and  gives  the  rea- 
sons. 

"First,  we  have  a growing  mem- 
bership in  all  those  regions  of  the 
country  in  terms  of  our  Hispanic- 
serving  institutions-colleges  and 
universities  that  are  increasing 
their  numbers  of  Hispanic  students. 


Antonio  K Flores.  Ph.D . President  Hispanic  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities 
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“An  amendment  might  be 
introduced  later  this  year  by 
Congressman  Riggs  from  California 
to  also  do  away  with  affirmative 
action  in  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
There  would  be  a prohibition 
against  providing  federal  funds  to 
any  institution,  private  or  public, 
that  might  have  an  outreach  or 
admissions  program  targeting 
minorities  for  scholarships... and 
would  essentially  do  a lot  of 
damage  to  Americans  national 
interest.” 

■ DR.  ANTONIO  Flores,  hacu  director 


“Second,  much  of  the  action  in 
terms  of  poliq*  in  higher  education 
is  now  taking  place  at  the  state 
level.”  He  mentions  209.  “Likewise, 
some  court  decisions  that  impact 
directly  on  some  of  the  key  HACU 
states,  the  Hopwood  decision  in 
Texas,  for  example.  So  basically, 
demographic  growth  is  a major 
reason,  and,  secondly,  policy  shifts 
to  the  slate  level  are  compelling  us 
to  expand." 

What  are  HACU’s  organizational 
needs  at  this  time?  he  is  asked. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  what 
HACU  really  represents?  We  repre- 
sent Hispanic-Serving  Institutions 
and  Hispanics  in  higher  education. 
There  is  a need  in  that  regard  to 
strengthen  Hispanic-serving  institu- 
tions. They  are  really  in  need  of  a 
lot  of  support. 

“They  enroll  two  of  every  three 
Hispanics  in  higher  ed,  and  yet 
those  institutions  are  among  the 
most  needy  in  terms  of  infrastruc- 
ture, information  technology,  facul- 
ty development,  physical  plant,  etc. 

"With  respect  to  students,  many 
of  our  young  people  coming  out  of 
K-12  are,  unfortunately,  ill-prepared 
to  go  to  college  and  succeed  with- 
out remedial  or  support  services. 
Many  of  them  need  scholarships- 
they  need  financial  assistance  to 
malffi  it  in  college. 

“And  unfortunately,  we  have  all 
these  new  barriers  being  erected  in 
California  that  are  going  to  do  away 
with  the  very  few  programs  that 
minority  students  utilize  to  get  out 
of  the  cycle  of  poverty,  out  of  the 
barrios,  with  their  low  income  and 
their  dilapidated  schools." 

So  who’s  helping  HACU  in  its 
mission?  Who  are  its  heroes,  pre- 
sent and  past?  Dr.  Flores  needs  little 
time  to  answer. 

“Historically,  HACU  was  really 
born,  so  to  speak,  at  Our  Lady  of 
the  Lake  University.  Sister  Elizabeth 
Sultenfuss  was  among  the  pioneers 
who  created  HACU  back  in  1986- 
1987  and  offered  office  space  for 
five  years  on  her  campus  and  actu- 


ally allowed  one  of  her  professional 
staff  people  to  be  the  first  executive 
director  for  the  association.  She 
has  to  be  recognized,  along  with 
the  others  who  created  HACU  back 
then.  She  is  a very,  ver)  important 
person  in  the  life  of  HACU. 

“Tomas  Arconiega,  president  of 
California  State  University;  Miguel 
Nevarez,  president  of  Texas  Pan  Am 
University;  and  Ricardo  Fernandez, 
president  of  Lehman  College, 
among  others,  have  worked  very 


hard  to  strengthen  HACU." 

HO  asks  Dr.  Flores  about  the 
involvement  of  women  in  HACU  in 
general.  He  mentions  Connie 
Valdez,  chair  of  HACU’s  governing 
board  in  1995,  recently  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  Northern  New 
Mexico  Community  College. 

"Following  her  was  Agnes 
Mojica,  chancellor  of  American 
University  in  Puerto  Rico.  She  was 
chair  in  1996  and  did  a tremendous 
job.  As  chair  of  our  Business 


Council,  we  had  Margie  Diaz  Rintz, 
Intel  Corporation.  The  current 
chair  is  Pearl  Garza  Fraccia.  The 
chair  of  the  business  council  auto- 
matically has  a seat  on  our  govern- 
ing board  as  well. 

“On  our  governing  board  we 
have  Piedad  Robertson,  president 
of  Santa  Monica  College;  Vera 
Martinez,  president  of  Fullerton 
College;  Adriana  Barrera,  El  Paso 
Community  College.” 

And  who  is  helping  HACU  in 
Washington? 

"Of  late,”  says  Flores,  “we  have 
on  the  policy  side  Congressman 
Ruben  Hinojosa  of  Texas,  who  has 
been  the  lead  person  pushing  for 
greater  recognition  for  HSIs  in  the 
reworking  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  which  is  now  under  way.  He 
introduced  House  Resolution  2495, 
which  champions  the  cause  of  the 
HSIs,  and  therefore  we  think  that  he 
is  one  of  those  individuals  of  late 
who’ve  been  doing  excellent  work 
in  terms  of  what  HACU  stands  for. 

"There  are  many  others,  espe- 
cially members  of  ilie  Congressional 
Hispanic  Caucus,  who  support  Mr. 
Hinojosa,  and  others  outside  the 
Caiicus-those  in  Congress  who  also 
support  the  resolution. 

“Senator  Bingaman  of  New 
Mexico  is  worth  noting  because  he 
has  been  championing  that  same 
legislation  on  the  Senate  side. 
Senator  Bingaman  has  been  very 
concerned  about  dropouts  among 
Hispanic  Americans  and  has 
pushed  for  federal  action  in  that 
regard.  I think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize him  as  an  outstanding  policy- 
maker who  understands  the  value 
of  a community  that  is  becoming 
increasingly  the  backbone  of 
America’s  future-and  needs  to  be 
educated  much  better. 

“You  might  know  that  in  reau- 
thorizing the  Higlier  Education  Act, 
there  is  a chance  that  an  amend- 
ment might  be  introduced  later  this 
year  by  Congressman  Frank  Riggs 
from  California  to  also  do  away 
with  affirmative  action  in  the  Act. 


There  would  be  a prohibition 
against  providing  federal  funds  to 
any  institution,  private  or  public, 
that  might  have  an  outreach  or 
admissions  program  targeting 
minorities  for  scholarships,  a major 
intrusion  into  institutional  autono- 
my and  one  that  has  no  precedent 
either  in  law  or  in  fact  but  would 
essentially  do  a lot  of  damage  to 
America’s  national  interest.  It  is 
basically  a topy  cat’  move  based  on 
Proposition  209. 

‘‘If  you  look  at  demographics, 
between  now  and  the  year  2015,  we 
already  estimate  that  there  will  be 
3.3  million  new  students  in  higlier 
education,  and  almost  one  half  of 
them,  about  1.5  millioii,  will  be 
Hispanic,  and  about  900,000  of 
them  will  be  Asian  Americans. 
Between  those  two  groups,  you 
have  almost  two-thirds  of  all  the 
new  students.  To  try  to  impede  their 
access  to  higher  education,  espe- 
cially to  selective  institutions,  will 
simply  condemn  most  of  them  to 
the  less  prestigious,  less  endowed, 
less  equipped,  poorer  institutions. 
We  don’t  think  it  is  good  for  the 
country  that  those  institutions 
should  get  the  sole  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  minority  com- 
munities, Their  education  should 
be  the  national  responsibility  of  all 
institutions.  Anti-affirmative-action 
moves,"  says  Flores,  are  “counter- 
productive to  our  society’s  inter- 
ests." 

Asked  about  assistance  HACU 
gets  from  other  Hispanic  groups, 
Dr.  Flores  states  that  poll  after  poll 
shows  that  education  is  the  top  pri- 
ority of  Hispanic  Americans,  and 
that  leaders  of  the  different 
Hispanic  communities,  be  they 
Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Rians, 
Cubans,  are  all  involved.  Dr.  Flores 
himself  is  from  Mexico.  He  attend- 
ed school  there  through  college, 
then  came  to  the  U.S.  for  post-grad- 
uate work,  earning  a master’s  and 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  Ann  Arbor. 

"ASPIRA,  a Puerto  Rican  orga- 


nization; LULAC,  originally  a 
Mexican  American  group  but  now 
pretty  diverse;  The  National  Council 
of  La  Raza,  which  remains  more 
Mexican  American  but  reflects  a 
broader  spectrum-perhaps  more 
so  than  the  Cuban  American 
Council,  out  of  Miami.  They  are  all 
extremely  involved  with  HACU  and 
with  education  issues  and  help  us  a 
lot,  educating  Congress  and  corpo- 
rate Ameria.  They  are  all  very;  very 


executive-on-loan,  a person  who 
for  over  a year  did  outstanding 
work.  They  have  also  sponsored 
many  of  the  events  that  we  do,  like 
our  annual  conference. 

“General  Motors  has  been  sup- 
porting our  scholarship  programs. 
Southwestern  Bell  right  here  in  San 
Antonio-the  headquarters  here  has 
been  very  helpful  to  is  over  the 
years  and  of  late. 

“Intel  Corporation.  Exxon 


"We  represent  Hispanic-serving 
institutions. . . . They  enroll  two  of 
every  three  Hispanics  in  higher  ed, 
and  yet  those  institutions  are 
among  the  nwst  needy  in  terms  of 
infrastructure,  information 
technoU)gy,  faculty  development, 
physical  plant,  etc.” 

DR.  ANTONIO  Flores,  HACU  director 


much  concerned  because  they  all 
have  concluded  that  education  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  help- 
ing our  community  break  the  cycle 
of  under-participation  in  society, 
and  that  without  an  cduation,  very 
little  else  happens." 

And  in  terms  oi  corporate 
involvement,  HACU’s  supporters 
include  some  of  the  biggest  names 
in  American  business. 

“AT&T  has  provided  us  wth  an 


Corporation.  America’s  Favorite 
Chicken.  Coca  Cola  has  been  a 
long-standing  supporter.  More 
recently,  St.  Paul's  Companies,  out 
of  Minnesota.  Service  Master, 
based  in  Illinois. 

“Right  here  in  San  Antonio-Gus 
Cardenas  is  now  a senior  advisor  to 
me.  He  was  with  Xerox  and  provid- 
ed funding  to  HACU  and  was  on 
loan  to  our  association  for  about  a 
year  and  a half." 


Asked  what  other  help  HACU 
needs,  Dr.  Flores  is  again  quick  to 
answ'er. 

“Unrestricted  funding  is  our 
primary  need.  Since  its  inception 
eleven  years  ago,  HACU  has  relied 
very  heavily  on  programs  funded  by 
different  sources,  both  public  and 
private,  to  operate  much  of  what  it 
does.  Because  the  monies  are 
therefore  restricted  to  those  pro- 
grams, our  organization  has  suf- 
fered on  the  side  of  developing 
infrastructure  and  human 
resources.” 

The  lack  of  general  purpose 
funds  limits  HACU’s  ability  to 
undertake  certain  important  activi- 
ties. 

“Because  of  our  limited 
resources,  we  have  to  limit  our 
work  considerably,  and  so  it  is  a 
“catch  22’  situation.  If  you  don’t 
have  unrestricted  money  to  invest, 
obviously  you  cannot  deploy  new 
resources.  Because  of  this  vicious 
cycle,  we  need  to  break  through 
our  over-dependence  on  program 
funds, 

“We  are  applying  for  admission 
to  the  Federal  Combined 
Campaign,  and  we  are  joining  in 
the  Merchajits  Fund  and  Employee 
Matching  Fund  opportunities. 
Through  these  new  opportunities, 
we’re  just  beginning  to  scratch  the 
surface,  and  we  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get  in  this  regard  from  any 
individual  or  organization  that 
might  be  able  to  help  us  get  into 
those  fund  drives  or  to  donate  to 
our  ‘Friends  of  HACU ’-unrestrict- 
ed, charitable  donations.” 

HACU’s  Annual  National 
Conference  takes  place  in  San 
Diego,  California,  from  September 
27-30  of  this  year. 


To  contact  HACU: 
<\sw.hacu2000.org> 
FAX:  (210)  692-0823 
Phone:  (210)  692-3805 
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BY  GUSTAVO  A.  MELLANDER 


can  the  bnicfils  of  the*  iclccomniunications  revolution  be  brought  to  all  Afiiericuns?  Thai  is  a 
topic  that  continually  engagers  l)usiness,  higher  education,  and  governmenl  leaders. 
Infonnatiofi  on  the  Internet  is  crucially  im})orlant,  and  yet  many  Hispanics  are  neither  trained 
nor  able  to  connect  wilii  that  \v()rld\vide  res{>'.irce. 


Conference 

William  l)ale\,  Secrelars  of 
Commerce,  recently  hosted  the 
’‘Connecting  All  Americans  for  the 
21st  Centur\  " conference  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Daley  told 
Hispanic  Outlook,  “Half  of  the 
increase  in  the  American  econoim 
in  recent  years  is  due  to  technolo- 
gy, which  is  our  growtli  engine. 
Hispanics  must  be  brought  into  the 
mainstream.*' 

The  three-day  conference 
exploretl  how  to  make  all 
American.s,  including  those  in  rural 
and  poor  areas  of  the  nation,  pan 
of  the  information  society. 

Presenters  reviewed  the  princi- 
ples that  guided  the  American 
efforts  to  build  an  information 
society  both  in  the  I nited  States 
and  globally.  They  suggested  that 
the  new  national  effort  must  be  led 
by  the  private  sector,  be  open  to 
competition,  and  provide  universal 
service. 

Presently,  one  connects  to  the 
Internet  via  a telephone  line.  Six 
j)ercenl  of  all  Americans  do  not 
liave  telepliones  and  thus  cannot  be 
connected  to  this  technological 
revolution. 

In  minority  commiinitie.s.  the 
percentages  are  much  higher.  More 
than  2S  percent  of  African 
Americans  and  Hispanics  do  not 
have  telephones.  Half  of  the  Native 
American  population  does  not  ha\e 
telephones  either.  They  are,  there- 
fore, all  denied  ea..sy  acce.ss  to  the 
Internet. 

Daley  emphasi/ed  that  minori 
lies  need  the  new  communications 
technologies  and  the  training  to 
use  them,  or  their  parlicipatioti  in 
American  society  will  be  .se\erel\ 
limited. 

Many  other  speakers  foettsed 
on  the  necessity  to  educate  all. 


beginning  with  children,  for  the 
information  age.  regardless  of  their 
economic  .status. 

Web  Sites  on  the  Internet 

Interesting  resources  for  infor- 
mation about  the  Tniled  States  and 
about  higher  education  and 
resources  for  interests  tluil  tran- 
scend national  boundaries  exist. 
These  Web  sites  on  the  Itiiernel  are 
particularly  useful: 

AMERICAN  COI  NCIL  ON 

EDHCAnON 

litlp;//wx\xv.acenel.edu 

The  nations  higher  education 
umbrella  organi/aiion.  Lists  its 
many  programs  and  current  go\- 
ernmeni  relations  issues  atid  even 
has  a “today’s  hot  issues*'  link. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COMMliNTTY  COUT.CES 

hllp;//www.aacc.nche.edii 

The  world’s  premier  comnumil\ 
c(d!ege  organization.  It  .serves  com- 
niimily,  vocational,  and  technical 
colleges  ihroughoiil  the  world. 
HeaviK  committed  to  access  and 
quality  education,  its  home  jUge 
lists  innovative  programs,  educa- 
tionally relevant  is.sues,  and  links  to 
hundreds  of  community  colleges. 

DEPAR nVlE.NT  OF  EDl'CAITON 

hltp;//ww"w.ed.g(w 

Lists  progress  on  the  Secretary 
of  l•ducal^on‘s  priorilie.s.  recent  ini- 
tiatives. and  legislative  proposals, 
and  links  to  mans  (Uher  education- 
related  sites. 

NATIONAL  CENTTR  FOR 
EDHCAnON  STATOnCS  (NCES) 
hllp;//nces.ed.g()\/le\l  hlnil 

Contains  abundant  statistics  and 
Information  on  the  condition  and 
progress  o{  education  in  the  I nited 


Stales  and  in  (Ulier  nations. 

I'.S.  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
FORMS 

http  :/Avww.  lib.  metn  pi  i i s.edu/gj)o/f( ) 
rnis.hlm 

This  site  has  the  most  re(|uested 
f.S.  government  forms  that  can  be 
downloaded  electronically.  It 
includes  forms  from  the 
Immigration  and  Naturaliznlion 
Service,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  copyright  office,  and 
the  Deparlinenl  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  There  ;ire  also 
links  to  passport  forms. 

AMERICAS  BEST  COIIEGES  - 
US.  NEWS 

h It  p ://w"wu.  u sn  e ws.  com/ u snew  s/e  (1 
u/college/corank.him 

This  is  lh(*  annual  ranking  of 
I .S.  colleges  by  the  magazine  I '.S. 
.News  and  World  Re()orl.The 
schools  are  jiidgtai  in  P categories. 

GREAT  SITTS  FOR  CHIIJ)REN, 
PARENTS,  AND  TEACHERS 

li  1 1 p ;//w"ww.  s.sdesig  n . CO  m/jia  r- 
enispage/greatsiieH/aniaz.ing.hlnil 
This  page  has  more  than  DO 
links  to  sites  for  children,  parents, 
and  teachers.  The  part  for  chiklrtMi 
includes  sections  on  science  and 
tecliiiology,  jdanel  earth,  lileralure. 
and  language. 

HOW  U)CAL  GOMiRNMEN'I^ 
liSE  THE  NEI 

htlp-./Anuv.abag.ca.gov/ahag/docal- 

gov/example.s.lilml 

The  San  Francisco  Hay  Area 
Local  (iovernnienls  Wei)  site  creat- 
ed this  pointer  page  to  illu.sirate  the 
Web  potential  for  local  govern- 
ments. The  examples  are  listed  in 
P ctilegories,  ranging  from  busi- 
ness and  economic  development  to 
information  about  elected  officials. 
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THE  OBSERVATORIUM  - NASA 

lUtp://ohserve.  ivv.na.sa.gov 

The  Observalorinm  is  a cooper- 
ative project  of  NASA  and  the 
ITiiversity  of  West  Virginia.  Tiic  Web 
site  offers  a new  space  obsen'ation 
each  week  along  with  current  news 
in  space  exploration.  It  also  has 
links  to  NASA's  educational  pro- 
grams and  picture  gallery. 

PRIMARY  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

h ! I p ://vvAvw.  0 w u . ed  u/ - mggrolc/pp 
This  site  provides  “hands-on" 
activities  for  the  leaching  of  science 
to  children  in  the  kindergarten  to 
the  third  grade. 

BLINDNESS  RESOURCE  CEMTR 
h 1 1 p :/Av"vv"w.  ny  i se , org^l  i n(  1.  li  im 
This  clearinghouse  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  blindness  has  infor- 
mation in  D .subject  areas.  Texts  in 
large-print  formal  are  offered  at 
this  site  of  the  N(*vv  York  Inslilule 
for  Special  Education. 

AIDS 

AIDS  Knowledge  Base 

lilll);//hivinsite.iK\sf.edn/akb/IDtr 

and 

HIV  InSite 

hltp://liiv  insile.iic.sf.edu/iiidex.hmi  I 
Tile  ITiiversity  of  California-San 
iTaiicisco  and  San  I'rancisco 
(ieiieral  Hospital  have  recently 
begun  to  put  the  EHr  edition  of  its 
.AIDS  textbook  onto  the  Web. The 
book  is  also  a part  of  HIV  InSile,  an 
Iniernel  clean iighoiise  of  AIDS- 
related  infoniialioii. 

Dr  ^frlimulcr  is  a professor  ot 
( ici }r\>v  Mast w I'tin rrsth: 


George  Mason  First 
U7iiversity  Site  for  WITSA 
Forum 


BY 

Gustavo  a.  Mellander 


WITSA  is  an 
international 
alliance  of  trade 
associations 
representing  the 
information 
technology  and 
services 
industry  in  25 
countries  in 
North  and  South 
America, 
Europe,  and 
Asia,  and 
sponsors  the 
congress  every 
two  years. 


1 "former  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
J ’Gorbachev,  former  British 
i prime  minister  Margaret 
. Thatcher,  and  American  pub- 
lisher Malcolm  “Steve”  Forbes  will 
deliver  keynote  addresses  at  the 
World  Congress  on  Information 
Technology,  which  takes  place  on 
the  campus  of  George  Mason 
University,  in  Northern  Virginia, 
June  21-2^. 

Presented  by  the  World 
Information  Technology  and 
Services  Alliance  (WITSA),  the  con- 
gress is  expected  to  draw  top  gov- 
ernment officials  and  1,S0()  senior 


information  technology  executives 
from  all  over  the  nation  and  the 
world  to  northern  Virginia,  the 
"Silicon  Dominion.” 

WITSA  is  an  international 
alliance  of  trade  < sociaiions  rep- 
resenting the  information  technolo- 
gy and  services  industry  in  25 
countries  in  North  and  South 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  and 
sponsors  the  congress  every  two 
years. 

The  decision  to  meet  at  George 
Mason  marks  the  first  time  the 
congress  will  be  held  at  a universi- 
ty. Its  president,  Alan  Merten,  told 


HO,  “George  Mason  University  is 
honored  to  be  the  first  university  to 
host  a World  Congress  on 
Information  Technology,  Global 
leaders  representing  a variety  of 
industries,  higher  education,  and 
government  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  come  together  to  address 
the  ways  in  which  technology  is 
changing  w'orld  markets,  impacting 
economies,  and  altering  societies.” 
“This  is  an  important  event  for 
George  Mason,”  says  James  Poisant, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  e.xeciitive 
committee  of  the  1998  W'orld 
Congress,  and  an  adjunct  professor 


M.irg,irot  C Hc  a'c!I.  Equal  Opportur.ii;^  Andiysl.  and  Alan  G.  Metlen.  President 


in  Masons  vSchool  of  ManagcMncnt. 
"These  are  the  minds  that  will 
shape  how  we  will  use  technology 
to  live  and  work  in  the  ’k>xI  century. 
The  World  Congress  presents  an 
exclusive  forum  for  Mason  to  pro- 
mote itself  to  these  business  lead- 
ers and  build  its  reputation  within 
the  academic  community." 

Over  the  three  days,  the  infor- 
mation technology  executives  will 
learn  what  non-tech nological  busi- 
nesses need  from  their  companies, 
meet  in  working  groups  to  formu- 
late their  responses,  and  establish 
business  relationships  with  one 
another.  The  executives,  represent- 
ing the  pharmaceutical  and  health 
care,  transportation,  financial, 
manufacturing,  communications, 
and  entertainment  industries, 
among  others,  will  discuss  world 
markets,  emerging  technologies, 
the  global  labor  shortage,  the  role 
of  education  in  information  tech- 
nology, and  other  issues  affecting 
their  industries. 

“The  World  Congress  is  an 
opportunity  for  Virginia,  Fairfax 


Coil  my,  and  (Jeorge  Ma.son  to  show- 
case them  seises  to  information 
technology  executives  as  a place  to 


do  business."  says  John  O’Connor, 
dean  of  Nesv  Century  College  at 
Mason.  “The  iinisersity  will  publish 


a white  paper  for  the  congress  to 
highlight  state-of-the-art  informa- 
tion technologies  and  teaching  and 
learning  in  unisersities." 


Mason  is  one  of  a hundred  uni- 
s’CTSities  working  to  dtwelop  higher 
performance  networks  for  Internet 
2,  and  offers  innovative  degree,  cer- 
tificate, and  continuing  education 
and  professional  development  pro- 
grams to  train  workers  for  informa- 
tion technology  industries. 

The  congres.s  has  generated 
excitement  and  support  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  Virginia’s  gov- 
ernor has  pledged  $l  million  in 
state  money,  and  many  other  major 
business  and  civic  organizations 
have  committed  to  back  the  event. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Congress,  check  out  the  Web  site  at 
< hltpVAvww.worldcongrcss  1998. 


Si  jdcnts  «'ii  '"icorgo  Mj-,''?-  U'v,r’r  ..-‘y  i\\  c .KJvinldgo  of  the  technology  dvdilable. 


By  Jeff  Simmons 


'‘The  main  goal 
of  the  conference 
was  to  establish 
an  international 
dialogue  on  the 
impact  of  digital 
and  new 
technologies  in 
education  and 
business” 

Rick  deGraw, 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  CHANCELLOR  OF 

Maricopa  community 

COLLEGES. 


an  idyllic  place 
renowned  for  ils  tower- 
ing red  sandstone  cliffs 
and  beguiling  canyons, 
; about  150  miles  from  the  bustling 
' cit\  life  of  downtown  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Native  Americans  considered  the 
tranquil  atmosphere  of  Sedona  to 
he  a sacred  place. 


Just  three  months  ago,  the  usu- 
ally serene  spot  witnessed  the 
unprecedented  gathering  of 
experts,  so  many  that  it  could  soon 
be  thought  of  not  just  as  the  home 
to  marvelous  geologic  sites,  but  as 
a window  to  technological  marvels. 

The  flrst'Of-its-kind  Sedona 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the 


Maricopa  County  Community 
College  District,  drew  together  hun- 
dreds of  experts  from  across  the 
globe  in  early  April.  The  interdisci- 
plinary conference  was  fashioned 
to  provide  college  presidents,  cor- 
porate leaders,  faculty  members, 
and  other  scholars  a chance  to  pool 
ideas  and  to  examine  how  technol- 
ogy, s<  ience,  and  education  will 
shape  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"The  main  goal  of  the  confer- 
ence was  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional dialogue  on  the  impact  of 
digital  and  new  technologies  in 
education  and  business,"  said  Rick 
DeGraw,  the  executive  assistant  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  Maricopa  col- 
lege system  and  one  of  the  two  co- 
organizers  of  the  three-day  event. 
"We  believe  that  higher  education 
will  be  blending  with  many  aspects 
of  entertainment  in  the  future  and 
that  the  technologies  needed  in 
both  markets  will  be  very,  very  sim- 
ilar." 

The  tics  to  the  field  of  entertain- 
ment was  just  one  of  the  key  topics 
discussed  at  the  conference,  enti- 
tled "Embracing  the  Future  - 
Unleashing  the  Creative  Potential." 
More  than  15H  paid  speakers  gath- 
ered in  seminars  to  talk  about 
everything  from  religion  and  spiri- 
tuality to  "How  1 Slopped  Worrying 
and  U^arned  to  Love  the  Computer," 
distance  learning,  and  unity  and 
diversity. 


It’s  that  issue-diversitV'-that 
weaves  a common  thread  through 
the  conference,  because  the  future 
of  technology  holds  the  promise  of 
a better  future  for  minority  stu- 
dents. And  many  who  attended  the 
conference  could  discuss  how  the 
philosophy  of  improving  technology 
on  campus  sites-and  even  on  the 
campuses  “without  walls"- 
improves  opportunities  for  Latino 
and  African  American  students 
across  the  country. 

Asked  about  the  effect  of 
improved  technology  on  the  liveli- 
hood of  minority  students,  CeGraw 
responded  that  "while  it  actually 
has  a great  impact  in  the  United 
States,  the  larger  impact  might  be 
worldwide. 

“In  poor  urban  areas,  and  in 
lesser  developed  countries,  in  the 
next  decade  they  will  pass  the  more 
upscale  areas  and  the  more  devel- 
oped countries  in  the  use  of  tech- 
nology. The  reason  is  simple:  in 
places  that  already  have  technolo- 


gy, we  already  are  trying  to 
upgrade.. .older  system.s.  But  in  the 
lesser  developed  countries  and  in 
many  poorer  areas  of  the  United 
States,  everything  that  is  being  put 
in  place  now  is  brand  new." 

So,  he  reasoned,  students  in 
larger  urban  school  systems  and  in 
economically  deprived  areas  often 
are  witnessing  the  birth  of 
new-first-time-technological 
efforts  in  their  areas,  while  their 
richer  counterparts  are  often 
simultaneously  struggling  to  con- 
stantly convert  to  and  embrace  the 
latest  technological  innovation. 

“The  [poorer  urban  areas]  will 
be  able  to  utilize  the  new  technolo- 
gies quicker  than  in  more  devel- 
oped areas,"  DeGraw  said.  “V^Tiat 
we  are  doing  is  attempting  to  utilize 
technologies  to  deliver  higher  edu- 
cation to  places  where  it  has  never 
before  been  developed  and  in  ways 
that  it  has  never  before  been  deliv- 
ered." 

Although  no  seminar  at  the  con- 


ference was  specifically  fashioned 
to  target  the  Latino  student  popula- 
tion, experts  from  the  Netherlands. 
Spain,  England,  Scotland,  and 
Australia  consistently  delivered  a 
similar  message:  that  advance- 
ments in  technology  will  open  up 
many  new  doors. 

Participants  w'ere  dazzled  with 
talk  about  new'  products  such  as 
animated  3-D  characters,  or 
“avatars,"  that  will  eventually  act  as 
cyberspace  tutors  for  many  stu- 
dents. Similar  to  holograms,  they’ll 
become  common  fixtures  on  com- 
puter screens  and  Web  sites  and 
guide  students  through  tasks. 

.Paul  Eisner,  chancellor  of  the 
Maricopa  district,  said  during  the 
conference  that  the  inequities  in 
technology  in  different  school  sys- 
tems have  established  an  uneven 
playing  field.  “The  main  question 
for  us,"  he  said,  “is  how*  is  the  tech- 
nology being  distributed  in  soci- 
ety?" It  is  distributed  inequitably, 
almost  criminally  so." 


^^Tbe  main 
question  for  us” 
he  said,  Hs  how 
is  the  technology' 
being 

distributed  in 
society?” It  is 
distributed  > 
inequitably, 
almost 

criminally  so.” 

Paul  elsner, 

CHANCELLOR  OF 

Maricopa  Communty 
Colleges. 


Rick  DeGraw.  executive  a:;sistant  to  the  chanceHor  of  Mancopa  Connmunitv  Colleges 


“So  many  of  our  students  do  not 
have  [a  computer]  at  home  or  did 
not  have  one  at  school,"  he  said. 
“This  is  what  students  today  need 
to  know." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  well- 
attended  seminars  at  the  confer- 
ence was  led  by  Dr.  Piedad 
Robertson,  the  president  of  Santa 
Monica  College  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Robertson  discussed  a revolu- 
tionary new  academy  that  she 
designed  using  state-of-the-art 
technology  and  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  professionals  outside 
the  college  setting  that  can  give  stu- 
dents, many  of  them  minority,  bel- 
ter shots  at  breaking  into  the  busi- 
ness of  entertainment.  And  not,  she 
pointed  out,  to  work  in  front  of  the 
camera. 

“This  is  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  acquire  the 
technical  skills  that  will  provide 


exciting  job  opportunities,”  she 
said.  It  was  largely  due  to  her  work 
that  Santa  Monica  Coilege  opened 
the  Academy  of  Entertainment  and 
Technoiogy  In  the  Fall  of  1997, 

The  academy  is  set  in  a nonde- 
script iow-rise  brick-faced  building 
about  a mile  away  from  campus, 
the  only  visibie  signs  to  a passerby 
of  its  connection,  the  biue  and 
white  college  shuttle  buses  and  two 
cloth  banners  strung  from  the  roof 
emblazoned  with  the  academy  title. 
But  it’s  making  a very  real  differ- 
ence to  the  largely  minority  popula- 
tion at  the  school. 

Robertsons  talk  at  the  Sedona 
Conference  detailed  how  the  acade- 
my’s three-and-a-half-acre  campus 
was  established  to  tap  into  the 
growing  need  for  labor  in  the 
entertainment  industry,  primarily 
the  demand  for  professionals 
trained  to  work  in  the  multimedia, 
information,  on-line,  and  computer 
industries. 

Academy  Dean  Katharine 
Muller  said  that  more  than  -lOO 
hundred  students  initially  applied 
and  150  were  admitted  to  the  first 
class  last  September,  and  she 
described  the  class  as  "hugely 
diverse"  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
their  early  30s.  ‘We  already  have 
100  applications  for  the  next 
semester,  and  we’re  expecting  more 
than  400  again,*'  she  said,  saying 
the  ethnic  breakdown  of  the  class 
\\as  not  readily  accessible. 

But  at  Santa  Monica.  Robertson 
said,  the  opportunities  are  impor- 
tant to  many  Latino  students.  The 
college  enrolls  close  to  26,000  stu- 
dents; an  CvStimated  T percent  of 
them  are  minority,  and  a quarter  of 
the  student  population  is  Latino. 
Tlie  school  has  earned  recognition 
for  having  the  largest  international 
student  enrollment  of  any  commu- 
nity college  in  the  nation. 

The  academy  has  embraced  the 
needs  of  technology  by  culling 
expertise  from  outside  the  school 
setting.  The  explosion  of  digital 
technology  in  die  field  of  entertain- 


ment exposed  the  urgent  need  for 
better-trained  students,  Robertson 
said.  Just  look  at  what  such  exper- 
tise did  for  such  blockbuster 
movies  as  Titanic  and  E.T,  and 
even  Star  Wars,  three  of  the  biggest 
movies  of  record. 

“We  were  interested  as  a collie 
in  becoming  part  of  the  economic 
development  in  the  area” 
Robertson  said.  “The  number  one 
industry  for  the  greater  Los  Angeles 
area  and  for  California  was  the 
entertainment  industry.  It  is  an 
industry  that  produces  for  the  slate 
$11  billion,  and  it  doesn’t  take  any- 
thing from  the  state.” 

Robertson,  the  former 
Massachusetts  Secretary  of 
Education,  paused,  leaned  forward, 
and  drove  home  her  point  that  the 
industry  is  "totally  revenue-produc- 
ing and  job-creating.”  That  was  the 
motivation  behind  her  work  to  tap 
into  the  industry*:  ask  leaders  in  the 
cntcrlainment  field  what  skills  they 
required  from  graduates. 

The  college  subsequently  fos- 
tered partnerships  with  dozens  of 
companies  \\ith  a significant  pres- 
ence in  the  area  and  global  reputa- 
tions: Universal  Studios,  Twentieth 
Century  Fox,  Imagine  Entertain- 
ment, DreamWorks  Interactive, 
Disney  Feature  Entertainment. 
Warner  Brothers,  Apple  Computer. 
Sony  .Music,  and  Paramount 
Pictures,  to  name  a few. 

‘The  entertainment  industry 
had  80,000  jobs  that  needed  some 
kind  of  skill  development,”  said 
Robertson,  who  successfully  won  a 
$1. 25-million  allotment  from  the 
state  to  bring  the  academy  on  line. 

California  Cover  nor  Pete 
Wilson,  when  he  announced  the 
grant,  had  described  the  academy 
as'a  ncccssarv'  cog  in  the  wheel  of 
the  entertainment  industry,  because 
it  is  a “model  of  public-private 
partnerships  to  train  Californians 
for  high-paying  jobs.” 

The  academy  now  trains  stu- 
dents in  computer  animation  and 
visual  effects,  new  media,  and 


theme  park  entertainment.  Asked 
about  how  this  assists  its  Latino 
population,  Robertson,  a native  of 
Cuba,  explained,  “We  are  saying  to 
them  that  this  is  a new  potential 
that  you  need  to  examine.  They 
need  to  learn,  they  need  to  be 
exposed  to  all  that  is  out  there,”  she 
said,  explaining  that  the  academy 
will  expand  its  curriculum  in  the 
future  to  provide  more  training  in 
the  creation  of  theme  parks  and 
commercials. 

“Number  one,  it  is  a program 
that  has  a time  element,  when  you 
can  see  results.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  you’ll  have  a job,  and  not  a 
minimum-wage  job.  And  it^  a field 
that  is  growing,  that’s  new,  where 
there  are  no  stereotypes,  where 
everybody  can  come  in.” 

Creating  new  opportunities  for 
minority  students  is  a large  part  of 
that  effort,  said  DeGrav/,  whose 
involvement  at  Maricopa  includes 
the  Office  for  the  Community 
Agenda.  The  office  increases  diver- 
sity' efforts  and,  like  Santa  Monica 
College,  links  with  corporations 
and  community  organizations. 

"What  they’re  doing  in  Santa 
Monica  is  great,”  DeGraw  said. 
"We’re  not  talking  about  actors  and 
actresses.  We  are  talking  about 
lighting,  sound,  animation,  new 
types  of  graphics,  special  effects. 
They’ve  got  lots  of  partners  that 
actually  gave  them  equipment,  so 
they  can  train  students  on  that 
equipment  to  be  literally  ready  to 
be  hired  the  moment  they  walk  out 
the  door.” 

The  experts  who  gathered 
learned  about  the  expansion  of  the 
Internet  and  its  assistance  to  many 
students  who  could  not  otherwise 
easily  attend  college,  “Twenty  thou- 
sand people  are  taking  courses 
over  the  Internet  in  Maricopa 
County,”  DeGraw  said,  discussing 
the  explosion  of  Internet  studies 
and  their  transformation  from 
rigid. “boring"  coursework  to  inter- 
active dis-cussions. 

"The  new  approach  is  that 


entertainment  melds  with  educa- 
tion so  that  students  over  the 
Internet  and  other  digital  delivery 
systems  can  enjoy  the  coursework 
so  it’s  not  just  printed  material,  but 
it  includes  videos,  it  includes  intel- 
ligent agents  wlio  can  communicate 
back  and  forth  with  them,  and  it 
includes  students  being  able  to 
interact  with  professors  and  being 
able  to  ask  other  students  ques- 
tions,” DeGraw  said.  "They  can  do 
other  projects  with  students  in 
other  counties  and  states  or  even 
other  countries.” 

Maricopa  started  Internet 
courses  two  years  ago.  Said 
DeGraw;  ‘Only  in  the  last  year  did 
people  really  start  to  think  of  the 
internet  as  more  than  just  another 
delivery  service. 

"I  can  deliver  a course  to  a stu- 
dent who  does  not  have  to  drive  21 
miles  to  gel  to  my  college,  who 
doesn’t  have  to  work,  spend  money 
on  gas,  and  walk  to  class  or  sit  in  a 
seat  made  for  a l6-year-old,”  he 
said.  "I  can  deliver  it  to  a student 
who  roally  wants  to  be  there.  I can 
take  students’  comments  and 
respond  right  away,  and  if  can’t 
get  it  today,  I can  get  to  it  even  on  a 
Saturday” 

Maricopa  Community  Colleges 
enroll  200,000  students  at  their  10 
sites  and  are  at  the  forefront  in  the 
use  of  technology,  telecommunica- 
tions, and  distance  learning.  As 
experts  detailed  Maricopa's  suc- 
cessful experience,  they  debated 
the  multimedia  challenges  in  the 
future 

And  DeGraw  said  he’s  already 
working  to  meet  one  future  expec- 
tation; organizers  have  already 
started  planning  the  second  annual 
Sedona  Conference  for  Spring  of 


A 


The  University  of  New  Mexico  provides  distance  lihi^ary 
services  to  college  students  from  15  states 


“There  is  no 
prototype  to 
draw  upon,"’ 
says  Robert 
Migneault, 
dean  of  the 
VNMGL  “We 
are  the  first 
library, 
probably,  to 
provide  this 
service 
formally 
recognized  via 
contract.  We 
are  the  only 
WGU- 

contracted 

library.” 


Many  of  the  students  who  will 
be  using  the  University  of 
New  Mexico’s  General 
Library  will  never  actually 
walk  through  the  library’s  doors. 
These  newest  library  users  v\ill  be 
students  from  Western  Governors 
University,  a “virtual  university.” 
Western  Governors  University, 
founded  last  year,  arose  from  an 
interest  in  defraying  some  of  the 
costs  of  higher  education.  Governors 
from  Alaska,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Guam,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New'  Mexico, 


North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  agreed  to 
share  distance  learning  resources 
for  higher  education.  WGU  is  a com- 
petency-based, degree-granting  uni- 
versity designed  to  offer  cost-effec- 
tive education  using  the  Internet  and 
telecommunications  and  net\vorking 
technologies. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico’s 
General  Library  (UNMGL)  made 
the  winning  bid  for  a contract  to 
provide  library  services  to  WGU 
students  and  faculty. 

“There  is  no  prototype  to  draw' 


upon,’’  says  Robert  Migneault,  dean 
of  the  UNMGL  and  recently  named 
president  of  NMCAL.“We  are  the 
first  library,  probably,  to  provide 
this  service  formally  recognized  via 
contract.  We  are  the  only  WGU-con- 
tracted  library.” 

The  terms  of  the  renewable  one- 
year  contract  have  not  been  final- 
ized yet  and  are  based  on  a 5,000 
student  enrollment. 

UNM’s  library  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  creation  and  ongoing 
operation  of  WGU’s  Central  Library 
Resource  (CLR).  In  that  role,  the 


The  Anderson  Reading  Roonn  in  Zimmerman  Library  holds  rare  materials  on  the  Southwest 
A library  goal  is  to  provide  an  on-line  index  to  those  materials  to  the  WGU  student  as  well  as  other  web  travellers. 


library  technology  development 
department  at  UNM  created  a 
library  Web  page  for  WGU  students 
and  faculty  that  provides  access  to 
electronic  library  resources  such  as 
UNM’s  LIBROS  on-line  catalog. 

By  virtue  of  its  association  with 
UNM,  Western  Governors  University 
receives  access  to  and  reduced 
pricing  for  services  such  as 
FirstSearch.  with  its  60  databases, 
available  to  libraries  within  the 
New'  Mexico  Consortium  of 
Academic  Libraries,  which  includes 
all  two-  and  four-year  schools  of 
higher  education  in  the  state.  Those 
databases  include  WorldCai, 
Applied  Science  and  Technology 
Abstracts,  GPO  Monthly  Catalog, 
and,  probably  most  important  to 
the  online  library’  user,  H.WWilson 
full-text  database.  Through  its  own 
library  Web  site,  WGU  students  will 
also  be  directed  to  other  library 
catalogs  and  other  resources  avail- 
able on  the  Internet, 

UNMGL  will  provide  library 
instruction  guides,  delivery  service 
of  books,  and  photocopies  of  jour- 
nal articles.  Library  instruction 


guides  will  also  be  made  available. 

The  WGU  contract  includes  hir- 
ing a librarian  to  handle  e-mail  and 
telephone  reference  requests.  A tech- 


nical support  staff  member  will  also 
be  hired  for  the  library-’s  technology 
development  department  to  create 
and  manage  resources  and  work 
with  WGU  faculty  to  develop  and 
make  available  electronic  resources. 

One  service  will  be  an  electron- 
ic reserve  reading  room.  “Students 
will  be  able  to  access  reserve  mate- 
rial electronically,"  says  Nancy 
Dennis,  director  of  library  technol- 
ogy development  and  WGU  opera- 
tions administration. 

WGL'  expects  to  start  a pilot  projed 
w-ith  students  this  month.  Plans  are  to 
offer  a certificate  program  in 
Engineering  Manufacturing  Tedinology 
and  an  Assodaie  of  /Vrts  program.  WGU 
also  plans  to  offer  “brokered  courses," 
cither  tlirough  a WGl-affiliated  institu- 
tion or  a company  interested  in  offering 
a training  program.  According  to 
Steven  Rollins,  associate  dean  of  the 
UNMGL  and  a WGU  administrator, 
WGU  is  a “work  in  progress"  with 
potential  long-term  benefits  for  the 
institutions  associated  with  i. 
Rollins  w'lis  recently  named  a repre- 
sentative to  the  OCLC  Users  Council. 


Stales  joining  WGU  each  con- 
tributed $100,000  towards  its  devel- 
opment. Each  established  at  least 
one  local  WGU  center  within  its 
borders.  Eastern  New  Mexico 
University  in  Portales  is  the  center 
for  Sew  Mexico  ""*ecause  of  its 
library  contract,  the  U'niversity  of 
New  Mexico  is  aLso  a WGU  center. 

“UNM  can  list  courses  in  WGU’s 
smart  catalog,  thereby  generating 
credit  hours  and  additional  expo- 
surc-which  is  beneficial  to  individ- 
ual faculty  as  well  as  the  institu- 
tion," .says  Rollins.  UNM  students 
will  also  be  able  to  enroll  for  WGl' 
courses,  although  tlie  credit  transfer 
issues  have  not  yet  been  resolved. 

Migneault  and  Rollins  look  to 
the  WGl  project  as  a possible 
means  of  answering  the  question, 
“How  can  we  build  a successful 
academic  library  tliat  is  lime  and 
location  independent?"  Along  the 
way  they  will  discover  the  answer  to 
their  other  question,  “Wliat  tradi- 
tional services  arc  needed  to  sup- 
port the  electronic  academic 
llhniry?"  « 


Library  Technology  Development  Director  Nancy  Dennis,  (pointing)  gives  a private 
screening  on  library  resources  to  be  available  to  WGU  students  to  Teresa  Marquez, 
director  of  Government  Publications  at  Zimmermai,  L ‘-rary. 
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But  Hispanics  Behind  Others  in  Internet  Use 


BY 

Michelle  Adam 


Lavonne  Luquis, 
president  of 
Latino  Link 
News,  realized 
three  years  ago 
the  strong  need 
for  a Latino- 
based  Internet 
news  service. 
Latino  Link 
News,  which 
began  as  a 
weekly  news 
service,  went 
daily  within  a 
few  months.  And 
between  March 
of 1997  and 
March  of 1998, 
readership 
increased  from 
100,000  to 
200,000. 


your  computer 
on.  Log  onto  the 
Internet.  Within 
seconds  or  min- 
utes, depending  on  your  hardware, 
you  have  access  to  an  information 
highway.  Every  day  the  Internet  is 


paving  new  roads  to  global 
libraries  of  information. 

Under  Yahoo,  one  of  several 
search  engines,  there  are  already 
I,6l5  sites  detailing  information  on 
“cancer'-from  brain  tumors  and 
breast  cancer  to  lymphoma.  Under 
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"transportation,"  there  are  2,635 
sites,  and  if  you  look  up  "England,” 
you  will  find  2,940  sites. 

Despite  the  plethora  of  Web 
addresses  on  any  given  topic,  infor- 
mation on  Hispanics  is  lagging  far 
behind.  A Yahoo  search  turns  up 
only  281  sites  offering  information 
on  Hispanics  or  Latinos.  And  within 
these  numbers,  most  of  the  Web 
sites  are  mere  advertising  for 
Latino  organizations,  publications, 
and  foundations,  or  brief  sum- 
maries of  educational  information. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such 
a low  number  of  Latino  Web  sites. 
According  to  Nielsen  Media 
Research,  Hispanics  are  using  and 
shopping  less  on  the  Internet  than 
is  the  overall  population. 

"Not  only  is  usage  much  lower, 
by  11  points,  but  we  see  the  influ- 
ence that  the  use  has  on  buying 
anything  is  12  points  less  as  well,” 
said  Kevin  Noonan,  Nielsens  senior 
media  consultant. 

Of  20  million  Hispanics  within 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  only 
3.1  million  ( 15  percent)  used  the 
Internet  within  a given  month  in 
the  fall  of  1997,  said  Noonan,  refer- 
ring to  Nielsens  Feb.  1998  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  Commerce 
Net  Internet  Demographics  Study. 
Within  the  same  study,  26  percent 
of  an  overall  population  of  226  mil- 
lion used  the  Internet. 

Despite  low  numbers  of  Latino 


InU'iiii’i  list^r.s  4(1(1  Mie^,  a few 
I.aiiiiu  lnu*rnei  neun  services  are 
paving  ilii*  wa\  lo  change.  Ahhmigh 
llicre  are  prim  niedia  such  as  La 
Raza,  Ui  Estrella.  Moderna.  Vista. 
and  Latino  Spectrum  ihal  offer 
pariial  or  complele  news  on  ihe 
Imernei,  Uiino  Link  News  and 
Latino  Beat  are  two  lnternet-e\du* 
sive  news  sites  for  llispanics. 

lATlNO  LINK  NEWS3 
( WWW.  lati  nol  i n k .com ) 

Lavonne  Liu|iiis,  president  of 
Utino  Link  News,  a Latino  Internet 
news  ser\'ice  headciuartered  in  San 
Francisco,  realized  three  years  ago 
the  strong  need  for  a l.ati no* based 
Internet  news  senice  Although  her 
background  was  in  print  journal- 
ism, she  decided  to  build  the  first 
on-line  news  service  for  Utinos  in 
March.  Vm 

■’There  was  nothing  on  line! " 
said  Luquis  of  her  199(>  Internet 
search. 

What  began  as  a weekly  news 
service  became  daily  within  a few 
months  time.  And  between  March 
of  and  Mardi  of  reader- 
ship increased  from  100, 000  to 
200,000. 

"Over  the  last  year,  it  has  pretty 
much  doubled."  confirmed  Lutpiis. 
who  cited  a figure  of  10,000  daih 
readers. 

You  can  accc.ss  Latino  Link  at 
<latinolink.com>  directly  or  by 
searching  under  "Hispanic"  or 
"Latino."  Once  at  Latino  Link,  you 


will  find  news  and  feature  ariitles 
on  Hispanic  issues,  as  well  as  job 
listings,  archives,  and  reading  mate- 
rials. In  its  news  stories,  arts  and 
entertainment,  horoscopes,  and 
sports  to  chat  rooms  and  bulletin 
boards.  Latino  Link  targets  Latinos 
from  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

"The  stories  cover  the  range  of 
border  issues  to  professional  suc- 
cesses." .said  Lui|uis. 

Utino  Link  offers  approximately 
five  new  stories  daih.  Although 
freelance  writers  contribute  arti- 
cles, the  site  is  also  dependent  on 
news  services  from  the  yeiv  York 
Times,  LA  Times.  I nirersal  Press. 
and  Hispanic  Link  Yen  s Services. 
The  news  target''  multiple  Latino 
generations  and  cultures,  and  is 
English-written  (o  cater  lo  a reader- 
ship  that  is  ^)0  jiercent  college  edu- 
cated. Through  the  Internet.  Latino 
Link  receives  daily  correspondence 
and  feedback  from  its  readers. 

LATINO  BEAT  (www.latinobeaLnet) 

The  bright  orange  A/tec  calen- 
dar lines  the  top  of  Latino  Beats 
Web  page.  It  is  a comprehensive 
daily  Latino  news  service  head- 
quartered In  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Unlike  Latino  Links,  its  new'S  cen- 
ters primarily  on  third-generation 
Mexican  American  Issues. 

In  February  of  last  year.  Isaac 
('ubillos  and  Mayan  Avi table  began 
this  Internet  new's  service  for  the 
same  reason  Luquis  embarked  on 


Latino  Links  several  years  earlier 

’ ll  came  out  of  the  dc(  isu  :!- 
making  process  that  there  was  no 
comprehensive  news  (or  Latino 
issues,"  said  executive  editor  Isaac 
Cubillos. 

Like  Latino  Link.  Latino  Heat 
addresses  an  English-speaking 
audience.  It  boa.sts  a reatlership  of 
5O.HO0  nionthlv-8S  percent  of 
which  is  primarily  third-generation 
Latinos,  the  remaining  IS  percent, 
international. 

Utino  Beat  targets  third-gener 
ation  Latinos  becaii.se  it  is  exactlv 
this  group  that  news  providers  and 
advertisers  have  ignored,  said 
Cubillos. 

"For  five  years,  we  researched 
to  see  vvhai  markets  were  available 
>Xe  found  that  the  market  that  was 
missing  was  the  English-dommaiit. 
third-generation  llispanics."  said 
Cubillos. 

Tv)iical  topics  of  interest  that 
target  third-generation  Latinos  are 
mortgage  approval,  race  stereo- 
type.s.  education,  and  movies 

"The  third  generation  has  the 
same  flavor  as  the  Anglo.,  but  thev 
understand  discrimination  and 
racism."  said  Cubillos. 

Not  that  these  topics  are  the 
only  ones.  Everv  day  Latino  Beat 
provides  seven  lo  10  new  stones, 
covered  bv  freelancers  in  a manner 
(Tibillo  describes  as  "street  stories." 
The  site  covers  national  news,  i-dii- 
cation,  lifestyles,  and  research 
materials  on  Mexican  American 
culture,  education,  and  history 

laitino  Beal  vvill  soon  go  multi- 
media, offering  visuals  and  sound 
for  users  with  more  sophisticated 
systems.  Last  vear,  it  tested  its  wings 
by  bringing  a multimedia  presenta- 
tion of  Clinton's  address  to 
University  of  California-,San  Diego 
(UC>8D)  students  onto  its  site.  And 
locally,  ii  has  covered  various 
events  using  cameras  and  multime- 
dia equipment. 

"It  is  an  avenue  we  find  excit- 
ing," said  Cubillos,  who  still  finds 
print  media  and  Latino  Web  sites 


lagging  behind  in  the  times.  "The 
menialitv  is  still  print."  he  .said,  "(jet 
with  ill'lliis  IS  the  iOih  centurv!" 

Cubillos  looks  forward  to  the 
near  fill  tire  when  the  Tomis  Rivera 
l*olicv  Site  will  post  all  its  research 
on  the  Web  (look  for  <vv'w’w.cgu. 
edu/insl/trc.himl> ) and  when 
other  information  .sources  vvill  exist 
for  Latinos. 

■’We  v\1il  have  a wealth  of  Infor- 
mation on  the  Internet."  said 
Cubillos  ‘It  is  only  a matter  of  lime" 

Other  sites  to  Consider: 

Laliiu>  liS.A-The  Radio  Journal 
of  News  and  Culture 

• offers  updates  on  upcoming 
radio  broadcasts. 

( w ww.iitexas  edu/coc/kul/laii- 
mmsa) 

Hisjxui  Siar-Hlspanic  Infd  network 

• lists  business  information,  from 
special  events  and  market  trends  to 
|olv  openings.  Briefs  from  its  busi- 
ness magazine  are  posted 

t WWW  hispansiar.com) 

Hi.spanic.com 

• lists  Hi.spanit'  sources  of  informa- 
tion. from  organizations  lo  prim 
news 

(WWW  hi  span  1C  com) 

Ui  Estrella 

• the  Hispanic  \ersion  o{  Star 
lek^nim  j>rim  magazine  on  Inieniel 

( WWW  siariext .nel/iodav /news/estel- 
la/index  liiml) 

U Kaza 

• a Spanish-langiiage  weekly  news- 
paper on  Imernei. 

(v\-ww.  la  raza.com) 

Hi.spanic/latino  Telerama 

• a large  directory  of  Hispanic/ 
Latino  resources  on  the  net.  There 
are  links  here  lo  other  home  pages 
and  short  descriptions  of  cate- 
gories from  art.  business,  events, 
careers,  and  more. 

(WWW',  laiela.com) 


SJSU Forms  Alliance  with  National  Hispanic 
University  to  Improve  Graduation  Rates 


BY  ROGER  DEITZ 


His^onc  To//er  I m I ^ • 0.  o>e’'  ooKs  the  campus  -luadrane'e 


Following  the  March  11  session  of  ihe  U.S.>Riissian  Commission  c 
Economic  and  Technological  Cooperation,  the  ’(ioi 
Chernomyrdin  Commission.’  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  vice  pre^ 
dent  and  prime  minister  visited  California's  Silicon  Valley.  Wlti 
there,  they  presided  at  a round-table  meeting  at  San  Jose  State  Universi 
to  discuss  Silicon  Valley  trade  practices. 

That  SJSU  served  as  host  for  such  a distinguished  panel's  discu.ssion 
a world-class  issue  emphasized  its  strategic  location  in  the  region  wlie 
the  highly  technical  and  competitive  computer  chip  industry  is  based.  F 
students  at  San  Jose  Slate,  this  means  unparalleled  opportunities  f 
internships  at  Silicon  Valley  firms.  Guillermo  Fausto  is  one  exampi 
Fausto  was  bom  in  Jalisco,  Mexico,  and  arrived  in  the  United  States 
1988,  He  entered  SJSU  with  the  help  of  the  Educational  Opportun 
Program  and  graduated  with  honors  in  199G  with  a B.S.  degree  in  Grapl 
Design,  after  serving  as  a design  intern  at  Adobe  Systems  testing  staie-< 
the-art  software.  After  college,  Fausto  became  the  founding  art  director 
Nuevo  Mundo,  a weekly  Spanish-language  publication  of  the  Scm  Jc 
Merairy  News,  As  to  his  undergraduate  experience  at  San  Jose  State, 
says/ 1 learned  to  communicate  the  essence  of  my  culture-strong  peop 
rich  in  history,  passionate  in  spirit-and  myself." 

For  attracting  the  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  the  prime  min 
ter  of  Russia,  and  a young  immigrant  from  Mexico  along  with  his  scho 
mates  to  San  Jose  State  University,  and  for  instilling  a passion  for  edm 
tion,  this  fine  Silicon  Valley  school  is  now  al.so  located  on  the  llislm 
Outlook  Honor  Roll. 

President  Robert  L.  Caret  says,  “We.  take  a broad  cross-section  of  so 
ety  and  give  them  the  tools  they  need  to  become  upwardly  mobile.  Tii: 
our  role,  and  it’s  an  exciting  one/  Caret  describes  San  Jose  St: 
University  as  “San  Jose's  Metropolitan  Unisersiiy,  the  .Metropolil 
University  of  Silicon  Valley.”  SJSU  is  California's  oldest  provider  of  pul 
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higher  education,  and,  in  a way,  its  newest. 

Connected  at  many  levels  to  the  cutting-edge  computer-technolo- 
gy world  that  is  Silicon  Valley,  the  university  offers  an  exciting  learn- 
ing environment  for  its  students  and  functions  as  an  integral 
resource  and  contributor  to  the  region's  economy.  President  Caret 
notes,  “We  are  educating  our  imdergniduates  and  graduate  majors  in 
over  200  programs,  spanning  the  spectnmi  of  human  knowledge. 

“We  are  an  institution  and  a community  of  30,000  faculty,  stuff, 
and  students,  with  an  operating  budget  of  over  $200  million  and,  as 
an  economic  catalyst,  produce  three-quarters  of  a billion  dollars  that 
are  recycled  within  the  local  economy.  Consider  that  evolved  mission 
and  the  outcomes  that  it  has  produced,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
our  alumni,  and  you  have  some  sense  of  wtat  a metropolitan  univer- 
sity means  to  this  region.” 

SJSU  participates  in  hundreds  of  partnerships  with  Silicon  Valley 
firms,  schools,  and  agencies,  sharing  knowledge  and  expertise  and 
gaining  up-to-the-minute  insight  on  current  business  and  profession- 
al practices.  To  create  a well-prepared  workforce,  Silicon  Valley  firms 
seek  SJSU  Interns  and  graduates.  Recent  career  fairs  held  at  the  uni- 
versity have  been  oversubscribed  by  area  employers.  Silicon  Valley 
employs  more  graduates  from  SJSU  than  from  ;iny  other  university 
Last  June  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that  urea  sofiwjtre  execu- 
tives described  San  Jose  State  University  as  “an  extremely  \aluaiile 
resource.”  But  software  and  computer  technology  are  just  one  aspect 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSmunON: 

San  Jose  State  University 

LOCATION: 

One  Washington  Square 
San  Jose,  CA  95192-0005 
(408)  924-1000 

ESIABUSHED: 

1857 

ENROLLMENT: 

26,897 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Master’s 
Bachelor’s 

ANNUAL  TLinON: 

Full-time:  $1008.50  per  semester 
Part-time:  $ 675-50  per  semester 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

1,630 

SPECIAL  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 

Graphic  Design 

Communication  Disorders 

Political  Science 

Engineering 

Business 

Creative  Arts 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
http://www.sjsu.edu 


San  J ose  State 

UNIVERSITY 


of  the  multifaceted  education  liuu  can  i)e  found  at  San  Jonv  Siau*. 

Founded  in  ISS"^  in  San  lYancisco  by  (Jeorge  W .Minns,  the*  school 
was  Caijfornias  first  public  insiiuilion  of  liigher  educiiiion.  Tlie 
Minns  school  became  the  California  Normal  Scliool  in  1S(>2  ami 
moved  to  San  jo.se  in  IS^l.  ( \ branch  campus  \\as  estabiiNheti  in  Los 
.Angeles  in  1881  that  later  became  I CLA.)  In  188"  ihe  iiwmition  look 
the  name  Sim  Jose  State  Normal  School.  Other  name  changes  traced 
the  school's  growth  as  San  Jose  State  Teachers  College  ^ D21  • and  San 
Jo.se  Slate  College  ( h)3S).  The  coliege  was  iiicorporaleil  into  die  State 


College  system  in  1961,  which  developed  into  the  2.Vcampus 
California  State  University  system,  and  it  attained  university  status 
within  that  system  in  1972  as  California  State  University  CSU  was 
renamed  San  Jose  State  University  in  1974.  Other  historical  highlights 
include  the  awarding  of  the  first  masters  degrees  in  1949,  attaining  a 
student  population  of  30.000  by  1990,  and.  proudly  reaching  cultural 
pluralism  in  1993  \\ilh  no  ethnic  majority  dominating  its  enrollment. 

The  main  campus  consists  of  50  major  buildings  on  19  city 
blocks  (92  acres)  in  downtown  San  Josc^ There  is  a south  campus  1.5 
miles  away  on  a 62-acre  facility^  that  includes  Spartan  Stadium,  ath- 
letic fields,  and  Spartan  Village  housing.  An  airport  campus  has  gen- 
eral and  commercial  aviation  management  and  operations  instruc- 
tional facilities  on  4.3  acres  at  Sun  Jose  International  Airport.  Lest 
one  think  the  Silicon  Valley  University  is  dedicated  only  to  semicon- 
ductors and  software,  104  baccalaureate  degrees,  33  master  of  sci- 
ence degrees,  45  master  of  arts  degrees,  and  9 special  musters 
degrees  are  offered,  leading  to  the  awarding  of  4.090  undergraduate 
and  1212  graduate  degrees  in  all  in  1997.  Students  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  extensive  resources  of  Clark  and  Wahlquist  Libraries, 
which  house  nearly  one  million  volumes.  SJSU  also  has  a Center  for 
Beethoven  Studies,  a Chicano  Resource  Center,  and  the  Steinbeck 
Research  Center. 

San  Jos^  State  draws  its  student  body  primarily  from  a four-county 
service  area  from  King  City  and  Monterey  to  the  Sun  Francisco 
Peninsula.  About  41  percent  of  all  students  come  from  Santa  Clara 
County.  Last  fall,  there  was  a total  enrollment  of 
26,897,  54  percent  women  and  46  percent  men. 

Approximately  33  percent  of  the  student  body  is 
White,  29  percent  Asian,  10  percent  Mexican 
American,  6 percent  Filipino,  5 percent  African 
American,  4 percent  other  Hispanics,  0.7  percent 
American  Indian/Alaskan,  0.6  Pacific  Islander,  and 
12  percent  not  stated.  There  are  more  than  150,000 
alumni  of  record,  ”0  percent  of  whom  live  in  the 
Greater  Bay  Area.  Full-time  and  part-time  faculty 
number  1,630.  A support  staff  of  UIh  makes  for  a 
total  payroll  of  3,394  employees. 

Recently  unveiled  is  an  innovative  partnership 
aimed  at  improving  Hispanic  graduation  rates. 

SJSU  and  National  Hispanic  University  (NHL)  have 
joined  forces  to  improve  dramatically  what  admin- 
istrators at  the  two  universities  agree  are  troubling 
statistics-the  low  number  of  Hispanic  students 
who  succeed  in  graduating  from  high  school  and 
college.  At  a press  conference.  SJSU  president 
Roheri  Caret  and  NHU  president  B.  Roberto  Cruz 
announced  that  their  schools  were  entering  into  a 
partnership  to  increase  the  number  of  Hispanic 
students  who  enroll  at,  and  graduate  from,  both 
universities.  In  Santa  Clara  County,  the  current 
dropout  rate  among  Hispanic  higli  school  students 
is  greater  than  40  percent.  Add  to  this  the  high  | 


number  of  Hispanic  gniduates  who  fail  to  qualify  for  admission  u 
universities  within  the  VJSV  and  UC  systems.  The  SJSl  Alll  partner 
ship  aims  to  significantly  improve  both  educational  and  economic 
opportunities  for  Hispanic  students.  President  (',aret  stresses.  “Part  a 
SJSUs  emphasis,  which  is  different  from  research  universities,  is  u 
ser\‘c  this  region.*’  Ray  lx)u,  SJSU  associate  vice  president  of  uiuIct 
graduate  studies,  adds,  “This  alliance  recognizes  the  nee  n imoiv 

all  stakeholders  in  the  enhancement  of  educational  oppoi iiies  fo 

the  Hispanic  community  of  Silicon  Valley  ' 

NHU  students  will  be  able  to  enroll  in  SJSUATIU  joint  degree  pro 
grams  in  education,  business  administration,  and  engineering  a 
early  as  fall  199B,  according  to  president  Caret.  Right  now,  NHU  sUi 
dents  have  access  to  SJSU  libraries  and  the  career  center  wliile  SJS' 
students  can  avail  themselves  of  the  primary  Spani.sh-Ianguage  male 
rials  in  the  NHU  library  A series  of  simultaneous  lectures  and  tek 
conferences  are  in  development  as  well  as  a new  series  of  coniinuiii 
education  courses  designed  for  the  local  Hispanic  community.  Als 
on  tap  are  improved  and  expanded  career  development  services  th; 
prepare  students  to  enter  the  Silicon  Valley  workforce. 

H doesn’t  take  a computer  scientist  to  ascertain  that  SJSU 
inueed  “San  Joses  Metropolitan  University"-a  regional  compute 
age  institution,  educating  leaders  and  professionals  for  our  increa: 
ingly  complex  global  society 
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INNOVATIONS 


Now  Offered  in  Maricopa  County’s  City  Colleges 


Luis  Enriquez, 
an  adult 
education 
specialist  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz., 
works  with 
immigrants 
hoping  to 
succeed  in  the 
U.S.  business 
world.  “We  have 
doctors, 
engineers, 
teachers  doing 
menial  labor,*’ 
says  Enriquez, 
“because  of  their 
language 
problems  and 
lack  of  computer 
skills.” 


Individuals  who  are  having  trou- 
ble ifecorning  proficient  in  their 
computer  skills  because  they 
are  more  comfortable  using  the 
Spanish  language  will  now  find 
help  available  from  a Phoenix  com- 
pany, ComputerPRHP,  one  of  the 
first  to  develop  software  training  in 
Spanish. 


Spanish  coursew’are  is  now- 
available  in  Windows  95  and 
Microsoft  Word.  Soon  to  follow  will 
be  the  complete  Office  97  Suite, 
including  Excel  97  and  .Access  97,  as 
well  as  Internet  Fundamentals. 

“Being  located  in  the 
Southwest,  we  saw  the  need  for 
Spanish  language  courseware,”  says 


product  manager  and  translation 
specialist  Linnea  Nigro,  who  con- 
ducted an  extensive  national  mar- 
ket research  study,  which  con- 
firmed ComputerPREP's  expecta- 
tions of  a strong  market  for  such  a 
product. 

The  Hispanic  market  is  the 
fastest  growing  group  in  the  US., 


instruaorjose  Cisneros  of  Phoenix  College,  Phoenix.  Anz..  answers  student  Hemniia  Figueroa's  question  on  computer  educa- 
tion. ComputerPREP  of  Phoenix  has  developed  comouter  training  courseware  m Spanish. 


with  the  population  doubling 
between  1980  and  1995  and  expect- 
ed to  exceed  that  of  other  minori- 
ties by  2010. 

“While  Hispanics  are  highly 
concentrated  in  the  vSoiithwest,  we 
expect  other  T.S.  cities-like 
Chicago.  Miami,  and  New  York~to 
be  strong  markets  for  us.  In 
California,  more  than  52  percent  of 
the  population  is  Spanish-speak- 
ing;* Nigro  says. 

As  the  Hispanic  population 
grows,  so  does  the  diversity  of  the 
American  workforce,  and  so  docs 
the  need  for  a computer-literate 
workforce. 

Luis  Enriquez,  an  adult  educa- 
tion specialist  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
works  v.th  immigrants  hoping  to 
succeed  in  the  US.  business  world. 
“We  have  doctors,  engineers,  teach- 
ers doing  menial  labor,”  says 
Enriquez,  “because  of  their  lan- 
guage problems  and  lack  of  com- 
puter skills.” 

In  the  recent  past,  computer 
training  throughout  the  US.  was 
conducted  solely  in  English,  with 
out  regard  for  student  language 
diversity.  “It's  not  impossible,  but  ii 
slows  down  the  process  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  results,” 
Enriquez  said. 

Elidia  Patch  is  a coordinator  of 
career-related  services  for  Latinas 
at  Women’s  Rights  Information 
Center  in  Englewood,  N.J.,  a grass- 
roots operation  with  some  local, 
state,  and  federal  grants.  Included 
in  its  services  arc  computer  classes 
conducted  in  Spanish.  “We  give  the 
classes  in  Spanish,  talk  to  them  and 
explain  things  in  Spanish,  but 
'everything  else  is  in  English.  We 
want  them  to  improve  their  English, 
to  really  get  an  English  back- 
ground.” 

What  does  she  think  of  comput- 
er training  manuals  in  Spanish?  “It 
would  be  a good  idea  if  we  could 
have  them  here.  If  our  students  still 
don't  feel  very  strong  with  the 
English  and  they  want  to  learn  the 
computer  better,  it’s  good  to  know 


about  it.” 

Computer  instructor  Silvana 
Alvarez  works  with  about  20 
Utinas  a month.  Nearly  all  comput- 
ers and  software  used  by  the  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  chairs  and 
desks  in  the  training  room,  were 
donated  by  pri\ate  individuals. 
Many  of  the  instructors  donate 
their  services  as  well.  Would  the 
center  like  someone  to  donate 
computer  training  manuals  in 
Spanish?  But  definitely. 

“We're  teaching  the  basics,”  says 


Patch.  “Windows  95,  Microsoft 
Word.  We  might  start  to  teach  Excel 
too.” 

Hispanic  clients  of  the  center 
are  \ery.  very  eager  to  learn  English 
also,  she  stresses.  “We  run  ESL 
classes  here  too.  Clients  are  really 
looking  for  that,  and  a lot  of  the 
schools  ai*e  not  providing  it.” 

To  introduce  the  Spanish 
Courseware  for  Computer  Training. 
ComputerPREP  has  linked  students 
in  need  with  the  Marienpa  County 
Community  Colleges  in  the  central 
Phoenix  area  and  has  donated 
learning  guides  and  professional 
help  in  developing  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  program.  Connecting  stu- 
dents from  Friendly  House,  a cul- 
turally diverse  transitional  center, 
with  City  Colleges  of  the  community 
district,  a six-week  training  course 
began  in  March  with  Spanish- 


English  Windows  95  Module  1 and 
Spanish-English  Word  97  Module  I. 

Response  to  the  first  course  was 
so  overwhelming,  the  college 
immediately  had  to  expand  the 
classes,  says  Dr.  Raul  Sandoval, 
executive  assistant  to  the  president 
for  City  Colleges  Center. 

“It’s  going  really  well.  W'e’re 
worK..5  out  some  glitches  because 
it’s  a first.  Actually  it’s  n(.i  the  soft- 
ware that’s  in  Spanish-it’s  the  train- 
ing manuals.  The  software  is  in 
English-a  truly  bilingual  approach 


to  training. 

“Wlien  we  started  off  this  effort, 
we  had  two  sessions-one  Windows 
95  lx3vel  I and  Microsoft  Word  8.0. 
Two  weeks  later,  we  expanded  that 
to  16  sessions.  In  two  weeks,  we 
were  able  to  set  up  sixteen  ses- 
sions. Right  now,  our  last  scheduled 
class  is  four  Saturdays  in  June.” 

HO  asks  Dr.  Sandoval  about  the 
student  response  once  they’re  using 
the  manuals. 

“They  are  very  happy.  They 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  learn 
computer  skills.  Some  stated  that 
they  had  tried  in  monolingual 
classes,  and  they’ve  had  difficulty. 

“With  what ' ’‘re  doing,  para- 
mount in  all  of  this  is  quality  of 
instruction.  Second  is  cost.  That  is  a 
big  issue.  We  have  modularized  our 
training,  and  our  students  receive 
16  clock  hours  of  training  for 


$120.” 

“What  has  happened  now  is  that 
we  have  forged  a partnership  with 
ComputerPREP,  and  they  are  rolling 
out  additional  Spanish  training 
manuals.  We’re  looking  at  Word 
Level  II,  Excel,  Internet.  We  will  in 
the  very  near  future  plan  these 
types  of  training  courses  also.  And 
often. 

“If  we  get  the  enrollment  and 
the  community  wants  us  to  contin- 
ue this,  w’e  are  for  sure  going  to.” 

HO  asks  about  practice  time, 
since  many  homes  don't  come  with 
computers.  “We  have  told  them, 
call  in,”  says  Sandoval. 

“If  the  lab  is  available,  they  are 
more  than  welcome  to  come  in  and 
practice.” 

The  students’  ages,  he  says, 
range  from  the  20s  to  the  40s. 
Their  comments  about  the  pro- 
gram, he  says,  are  very  positive. 
And  he  is  positive,  too.  And  thank- 
ful to  the  college  "for  being  flexible 
enough  to  open  the  classes  and 
offer  the  participation.” 

“I  think  this  is  a situation 
where  all  parties  are  benefiting,” 
says  Sandoval. 

“We’ve  been  very  fortunate  in 
having  an  incredible  lead  instriic- 
tor-Josc  Cisneros.  He  really  set  the 
foundation.”  HO  asks  about 
Cisnero’s  background.  “Of  course 
he  has  his  master’s.” 

What  is  it  that  makes  Cisneros 
so  effective?  “His  peisonality.  And 
he  is  very  patient.  And  of  course 
bilingual.  He  ju.st  works  great  with 
the  students.  When  he  is  in  that 
classroom....”  his  voice  trails  off. 

Is  Sandoval  aware  of  other 
Spanish-language  courseware  out 
there?  No,  he  is  not.  “I  think  we’re 
the  first  in  the  state  of  Arizona.  And 
1 believe  ComputerPREP  is  the  first 
out  there  nationally.” 

And  the  first  to  offer 
ComputerPREP’s  Spanish-language 
courseware?  It  was  picked  up  on  an 
exclusive  basis  by  Best  Buy  stores. 

“Best  Buy  first  launched  the 
product  in  los  Angeles  in  October, 


Response  to  the  first  course  was  so 
overwhelming,  the  college 
immediately  had  to  expand  the 
classes,  says  Dr.  Raul  Sandoval, 
executive  assistant  to  the  president. 
City  Colleges  Center,  Phoenix. 


y^duct  manager  and  translation 
specialist  Linnea  Nigro  conducted 
extensive  national  market 
'^search  study,  which  confirmed 
C&mputerPREP’s  expectations  of  a 
strong  market  for  such  a product. 


and  it  was  overwhelmingly  success- 
ful,” says  Peter  Buswell,  president 
of  ComputerPREP. 

Michcro  Washington,  Best  Buy’s 
national  sales  manager-software 
training,  adds,  “Our  goal  is  to 
empower  Spanish-speaking  con- 
sumers wth  efficient  and  effective 
computer  skills.  The  ComputerPREP 
training  materials  really  helped 
bridge  the  language  barrier."  Best 
Buy  is  committed,  he  says,  to  pro\id- 
ing  consistent  service  and  to  being 
sensitive  to  the  communities  it 
serves.  Best  Buy  will  expand  the 
Software  Training  in  Spanish  pro- 
gram to  Dallas,  Chicago,  and 
Washington,  D.C, 

The  courseware  aids  in  compre- 
hension by  providing  explanatory 
descriptions  in  Spanish  that  relate 
to  what  the  student  sees  on  the 
screen.  It  was  designed  primarily 
as  an  instructor-led  tool  for  use  in  a 
computer  lab,  but  due  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  exercises,  the  course- 
ware is  said  to  be  suitable  for  use 
as  well  by  students  interested  in 
extended  study  on  their  own  time. 
In  addition  to  Microsoft  skills  sets, 
exercises,  and  answers,  each  learn- 
ing guide  includes  a Spanish  glos- 
sary. 

Every  ComputerPREP  Spanish 
Courseware  tide  comes  wth  a free 
Spanish  test  using  Web@ssessor, 
ComputerPREP’s  newest  product, 
which  allows  trainers  to  assess  the 


software  skills  of  their  Spanish- 
speaking students  before  instruc- 
tion begins, 

“This  is  a dynamic  tool  in  pro- 
viding training  on  a skiils-needed 
basis,”  Buswell  says,  “and  it  is  very 
cost  effective  for  corporations.” 

ComputerPREP  is  now  market- 
ing the  Spanish-Ianguage  computer 
courseware  to  training  centers, 
directors  of  human  resources,  and 
community  colleges  throughout  the 
U.S.,  Mexico,  and  Latin  American 
countries.  International  distribu- 
tion is  anticipated.  ComputerPREP 
is  a Drake  International  Company 
with  offices  throughout  the  world. 

For  more  information  on  the 
courses,  contact  City  Colleges 
Center  at  (602  ) 223-4011. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Spanish  Language  Courseware,  con- 
tact Linnea  Nigro  at  ComputerPREP 
(800)  228-1027  ext.  4302. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

WISCONSIN 

M ' A D rT  ~6'  ~N 

ASSISTANT  DEAN 
Honors  Program 
College  of  Letters  & Science 

General  Responsibilities:  Serv^e  as  A.ssislant  Dean,  L&S  Student  Academic 
Affairs.  Supervise  admi.ssions  for  Honors  in  the  Liberal  Arts.  Provide  oversight  for 
honors  advising  in  L&S  and  advise  L&S  Honors  students  through  appointments, 
walk-in  advising,  and  email.  Coordinate  activity  related  to  L&S  honors 
curriculum.  Oversee  honors  student  research  funds.  Supervise  and  participate  in 
Honors  and  Pathways  to  Excellence  programs  and  activities.  Administer  th« 
Honors  Program. 

Educational  Qualifications:  Ph.D.  or  equivalent  terminal  degree  preferred; 
MA/MS  required 

Position  Availability,  Salary,  and  Application  Procedure:  The 

position  is  full-time  and  is  available  August  10,  1998.  Salary  ievcl  is  dependent  on 
qualifications  with  a minimum  salary  of  $46,204.  The  deadline  for  applications 
and  nominations  is  July  10,  1998  Applications  should  include  a statement  of 
Interest  in  the  position,  a resume,  and  three  letters  of  reference.  Submit  to: 

Chair,  Search  and  Screen  Committee 
Office  of  Student  and  Academic  Affairs 
College  of  Letters  and  Science 
104  South  Hall,  1055  Bascom  Mall 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
Madison,  W1  53706 

Please  direct  questions  to  Jennifer  Talc  at  the  abtivc  address 
telephone:  (608)  262-2941.  fax:  (608)  263-7126. 

The  University  ofWisconsin-Madison  is  an  affirmative  action 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


MAKE  IT  EASIER! 


Next  time  you  are  placing  a recruitment  ad 
in  the  Hispanic  Outlook,  send  it  to  us  via 

E-Mail 

That  will  put  your  ad  in  exactly  the  right  place  and 
right  into  our  web  site-saving  you  valuable  time! 

The  Hispanic  Outlook  will  help  you  recruit  a more 
diverse  pool  of  qualified  applicants 
for  all  your  position  openings. 

Make  it  Easier!  Give  it  a try! 

Outlook  @ sprintmail.com 

Questions??  Call  us  at  201-587-8800  ext.  101 


Hi-Tech 

and 

Nursing 

Top 

Programs 


American  Association 
of  Community  Colleges 
(AACC)  surveyed  1,120 
colleges  across  the 
nation  to  determine  which  of  their 
programs  lead  to  occupations  current- 
ly' in  high  demand-to  determine  those 
tliat  itre  *’hoi‘*  occupations.  A program 
is  considered  hot  wlren  completers  are 
hired  immediately  following  or  in 
some  cases  before  graduation. 

The  survey  asked  community 
colleges  to  identify  hot  information 
technology  (IT)  programs  sepa- 
rately because  these  programs  have 
grown  the  most  in  both  number 
and  average  enrollment  since  1994. 

A little  more  than  one  in  five 
colleges  responded  to  the  199"  sur- 
vey. Following  are  highlights. 


• Computer- related  technolo- 
gies, electronics  technology,  and 
nursing  are  the  top  hot  programs. 

•Hot  program  graduates  make 
close  to  $25,5()0~a  IS  percent 


In  the  past  three  years,  the  average 
starting  salary  received  by 
graduates  of  information 
technology  (IT)  programs  has 
increased  more  than  24 
percent-from  $20,753  to  $25.'"^!. 


increase  from  three  years  ago. 

•The  number  of  computer-relat- 
ed programs  mentioned  by  com- 
munity colleges  as  hot  nearly  dou- 
bled from  six  in  1994  to  11  in 

•In  the  past  three  years,  the 
average  starling  salary  received  by 
graduates  of  information  technolo- 
gy (IT)  programs  has  increased 
more  than  24  percent-from  S20,“53 
to  $2S,T^1. 

•Through  a variety  of  credit  and 
noncredit  programs,  community 
colleges  arc  already  meeting  the 
training  demands  of  the  projected 
fasiesi-grow  ing  occupations. 


To  order  copies  of  the  Hot 
Programs  Research  Brief,  contact 
Community  College  Press  at  (800) 
250-()55^. 

For  information  on  the  Hot 
Programs  survey  results  or  related 
information,  contact  Gregory  KienzJ, 
research  assistant,  by  phone  at 
(202)  ^28-0200  ext.  258  or  by  e- 
mail  at  <gkienzl@aacc.nche.edii>. 


Crisscrosses  U.S.  to  Pursue  Education 


BY 

Jess  Williams 


% rich 

veterinarian  in 
a village  a few 
miles  away 
would  arrange 
jobs  for 
Peruvian  boys 
as  shepherds  in 
the  United 
States.  Lozano's 
cousin  saw  the 
shepherd  route 
as  a way  to  see 
the  US.  and  earn 
money  for 
college  at  the 
same  time.  They 
set  out  to  find 
the 

veterinarian. 


was  43  years  ago  last 
December,  in  a small, 
unlieated  farm  house  in 
central  Peru,  that  a baby 
arrived.  The  parents  were  dirt-poor 
subsistence  farmers  with  three 
other  children.  The  family  survived 
on  about  $30  a month  from  farm- 
ing income. 

The  infant,  a boy,  grew  up  on 
hard  work,  in  a home  with  no  elec- 
tricity and  no  running  water.  But  he 
cultivated  some  dreams. 

Today,  Nicasio  Lozano  is  a citi- 
zen of  the  U'lited  States  and  an 
assistant  professor  of  civil,  agricul- 


tural, and  geological  engineering  at 
New  Mexico  State  University 
(NMSU).  The  road  from  the  farm- 
house to  the  front  of  the  class,  he 
said,  was  not  easy. 

His  early  childhood  was  spent 
on  the  farm,  taking  care  of  pigs  and 
driving  them  seasonally  to  feed 
across  a mile-wide  savannah  that 
the  locals  called  “the  sand  box." 
Along  the  way,  he  saw  mining 
trucks  and  heavy  equipment  tra> 
versing  the  roads.  Having  no  toys, 
he  and  his  friends  built  tunnels  and 
dams  in  the  sand,  building  imagi- 
nary mines  and  roads  while  the 


pigs  fed  nearby. 

“It  fascinated  me,"  he  said  of 
the  heavy  equipment  and  mining 
enterprises  near  his  village.  “1 
wanted  to  build  things  and  drive 
those  trucks." 

At  the  age  of  12,  Lozano  left  the 
family  farm  in  Quishuar,  Peru,  and 
ventured  to  the  nearest  city, 
Huancayo,  where  he  worked  in  the 
early  mornings  and  evenings  so  he 
could  afford  to  go  to  school  during 
the  day.  He  worked  as  a servant  for 
a wealthy  family,  cleaning  their  toi- 
lets in  return  for  room  and  board. 

Eventually,  the  man  of  the  house 


From  W2  to  1975,  Lozano  lived  in  a 
imgon,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
sheep  and  a few  loyal  dogs.  He 
herded  the  livestock  alone,  learning 
English  a little  at  a time  from  the 
ranch  bands  and  supply  drivers 
who  occasionally  visited  him  in  the 
fields.  Prom  bis  salary  of  $180  a 
month,  he  managed  to  save  $8,000. 


gave  Lozano  more  responsibility  on 
a bake''y  route.  In  the  pre-dawn 
hours,  he  would  load  and  then  ride 
in  a delivery  truck  around  the  city, 
stopping  periodically  to  unload 
bread  and  baked  goods  at  various 
shops  and  kitchens.  In  the 
evenings,  after  school,  he  would 
ride  back  through  the  city  to  these 
same  shops  and  kitchens,  collect- 
ing the  money  from  sales  to  return 
to  the  baker’s  business. 

He  did  his  homework  on  week- 
ends and  late  into  the  night  on 
weeknights,  rising  at  3 a.m.  to  pre- 
pare for  another  day.  In  1971,  he 
graduated  from  high  school.  And  he 
dreamed  of  going  to  college. 

Lozano  said  he  had  a cousin 
who  also  wanted  to  attend  college, 
but  the  two  of  them  ran  into  a 
series  of  financial  roadblocks  as 
they  tried  to  figure  out  a way  to 
receive  more  education.  Meanwhile, 
Lozano  went  about  educating  him- 
self, reading  every  one  of  the  200  or 
so  books  in  his  village’s  little 
h'brary. 

Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1972, 


his  cousin  had  an  idea.  He  had 
heard  that  there  was  a rich  veteri- 
narian in  a village  a few  miles  away 
who  would  arrange  jobs  for 
Peruvian  boys  as  shepherds  in  the 
United  States.  Lozano’s  cousin  saw 
the  shepherd  rouie  as  a way  to  see 
the  US.  and  earn  money  for  college 
at  the  same  time.  They  set  out  to 
find  the  veterinarian. 

Lozano  said  the  veterinarian  did 
not  encourage  them.  He  told  them 
they  were  too  young  and  inexperi- 
enced for  the  hard  work  involved. 
He  told  them  they  would  be  alone 
for  too  long,  far  from  home,  and 
that  they  could  not  go  to  school 
while  they  worked. 

“All  our  dreams  of  getting  jobs 
and  getting  rich  went  away,”  Lozano 
said. 

So  the  boys  went  to  Lima,  Peru’s 
capital  city,  where  Lozano  lived  with 
relatives  in  a low-income  area.  Again, 
he  was  hauhng  his  water  and  living 
without  electricity,  when  one  day  he 
got  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  rich 
section  of  the  dty  to  apply  for  anoth- 
er shepherding  job  in  the  US. 


They  took  us  to  a place  in  the 
center  of  Lima  to  sign  some  appli- 
cations,” Lozano  said.  “It  was  a nice 
neighborhood  with  quiet,  clean 
streets  and  nice  homes  with  green 
lawns.  It  was  like  paradise  to  me.” 
The  gatekeepers  of  “paradise” 
offered  Lozano  and  his  cousin  a 
contract  to  sign,  and  gave  them  a 
week  to  think  about  it.  On  the  plus 
side,  Lozano  said,  the  boys  were 


promised  $180  a month,  plus  room 
and  board.  On  the  minus  side,  they 
would  be  leaving  home-young, 
inexperienced,  and  not  schooled  in 
English-for  a strange  country,  far 
away.  He  signed  the  contract. 

By  March  of  1972,  Lozano  was 
an  employee  of  the  Western  Range 
Association,  arriving  by  jet  in  Los 
Angeles  with  two  of  his  cousins 
who  also  had  signed  contracts. 
Lozano  was  sent  to  a ranch  near 
Lancaster,  Calif.  He  didn’t  see  his 
cousins  again  for  10  years. 

From  1972  to  1975,  Lozano  s id, 
he  collected  bis  monthly  paychecks 
and  lived  in  a wagon,  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  sheep  and  a few 
loyal  dogs.  He  watered,  moved,  and 
herded  the  livestock,  learning 
English  a little  at  a time  from  the 
ranch  hands  and  supply  drivers 
who  occasionally  visited  him  in  the 
fields.  He  managed  to  save  $8,000. 

By  the  end  of  1975,  he  was  ready 
to  hang  up  his  shepherd’s  clothes 
and  pursue  his  dream  again,  so  he 
moved  back  to  Los  Angeles  and 
enrolled  in  an  English-language 
school.  The  problem,  he  soon 
learned,  was  that  he  became  an 
Illegal  alien  the  minute  he  walked 
away  from  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Western  Range  Association. 

“The  school  kept  me  as  long  as 
they  could  without  the  papenvork," 
he  said,  “but  pretty  soon,  1 was 


Nic  Lozano  (on  right)  is  shown  here  practicing  his  earlier  profession  of  shepherding.  He’s  now  an  assistant  professor  of  engi- 
neering at ' ’ew  Mexico  State  University  in  Las  Cruces. 


his  name  was  called,  he 
approached  the  consulate  officer, 
^cho  said,  '^You're  that  sheepberder 
" i^ho  wants  to  go  to  college,  aren’t 
you?”  Thirty  minutes  and  $40-for- 
an-application-fee  later,  Lozano 
had  the  visa  he  needed  to  start 
school  at  Boise  State  University. 


back  in  Peru." 

It  was  a heady  time  for  an  ambi- 
tious young  man  who  wanted  to 
improve  his  mind.  Lozano  said  he 
remembers  the  lunar  landings  and 
other  high-tech  breakthroughs  of 
the  time,  all  of  which  whetted  his 
desire  to  get  a college  degree  in  the 
United  Stales. 

So,  in  1976,  he  went  back  to  the 
rich  neighborhood  in  Lima,  and  he 
signed  another  shepherd’s  contract 
With  the  Western  Range  Association. 
This  time,  he  ended  up  just  outside 
Boise,  Idaho. 

But  this  time,  he  told  his  new 
employers  on  the  Idaho  ranch  of 
his  dream  to  go  to  school  after  his 
three-year  contract  had  expired. 
They  took  an  interest  in  him  and 
gave  him  responsibility  over  a big 
herd-up  to  3,000  sheep. 

Again,  he  made  his  home  in  a 
wagon  in  winter,  a tent  in  summer, 
enduring  the  vagaries  of  the  weath- 
er and  the  loneliness  of  the  range. 
And  he  once  again  started  saving 
his  paychecks,  which  totaled  $400 
a month  when  he  started,  $600  a 
month  by  the  time  his  contract 
came  to  an  end. 

One  afternoon  in  the  Idaho 
desert,  he  and  his  flock  came 
across  two  men  in  a four-wheel 
drive  vehicle.  Lozano  talked  to 
them,  and  they  told  him  he  was  the 
first  shepherd  they’d  ever  met  who 
could  speak  English.  Lozano  traded 
them  some  coyote  pelts  for  a gun, 
and  thus  a friendship  was  bom. 

In  three  year’s  time,  lozano  had 
saved  $22,000  and  told  his  boss  he 
wanted  to  go  to  college.  The  ranch- 
er agreed  to  help  him  get  a green 
card,  but  the  Western  Range 
Association  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  plan.  Defeated,  the  rancher 
did  what  he  could:  he  wrote  Lozano 
a check  and  gave  him  a plane  ticket 
back  to  Peru. 

Rather  than  go  back  immedi- 
ately, Lozano  looked  up  his  friend 
from  the  gun-for-pelts  trade  and 
offered  to  help  him  build  his  cabin. 
The  man  agreed,  and  he  also 


arranged  for  Lozano  to  take  appli- 
cation exams  at  Boise  State 
University.  Later,  a student  advisor 
told  Lozano  he  qualified  for  admis- 
sion if  he  could  obtain  a student 
visa.  The  best  way  to  get  one,  the 
advisor  said,  was  for  Lozano  to  go 
to  Canada  and  ask  the  American 
Consulate  in  Calgary  for  help.  With 
his  plane  ticket  for  Peru  in  his  hand 
in  case  things  didn’t  work  out, 
Lozano  flew  north. 

In  Calgary,  Lozano  found  the 
consulate  and  approached  nervous- 
ly, wondering  whether  his  dreams 
would  be  quashed  yet  again.  When 
his  name  was  called,  he 
approached  the  consulate  officer, 
w'ho  said,  “You’re  that  sheepherder 
who  wants  to  go  to  college,  aren’t 
you?’’  Thirty  minutes  and  $40-for- 
an-application-fee  later,  Ix)zano  had 
the  visa  he  needed  to  start  school 
at  BSU  It  was  1979. 

Lozano  majored  in  geology  and 
geophysics,  carrying  16  hours  a 
semester.  At  the  end  of  his  first 
semester,  he  had  spent  $4,000  of 
his  savings  and  had  earned  a grade 
point  average  of  2.5,  which  placed 
him  in  danger  of  losing  his  student 
visa  for  low  grades.  He  was  ready  to 
quit  college  and  go  back  to  ranch 
work,  when  one  of  his  professors 
invited  him  to  dinner  and  encour- 
aged him  not  to  give  up. 

“So  I went  another  semesler, 


and  I got  good  grades,"  Lozano 
said.  “I  made  the  commitment,  and 
I made  it  work." 

To  replenish  his  savings,  he 
"-’orked  in  the  summers,  first  as  a 
mule  packer  and  later  as  a 
researcher  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  evaluating  erosion- 
control  methods  for  Idaho  public 
lands. 

By  1983,  working  weekends,  hol- 
idays, and  summers  to  keep  enough 
money  in  the  bank  to  support  him- 
self, Lozano  graduated  with  a bach- 
elor of  science  degree  in  geology 
and  geophysics.  But  he  couldn’t 
attend  graduation,  because  he  was 
already  at  the  University  of  Alaska 
in  Fairbanks,  gearing  up  for  a two- 
year  master’s  degree  in  geological 
engineering. 

During  his  studies  in  Alaska. 
Lozano  happened  to  have  as  one  of 
his  professors  the  then-current 
president  of  the  Society  of  Mining 
Engineers.  As  Lozano  neared  com- 
pletion of  his  master's  degree  in 
1986,  his  professor  asked  him  to 
apply  to  the  doctoral  program  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi. 
Lozano  wrote  a letter  of  inquiry  and 
shortly  thereafter  received  an  offer 
that  included  a teaching  assistant- 
ship  to  offset  his  expenses. 

He  accepted,  but  only  after  his 
homeland  of  Peru  dealt  him  a blow 
to  his  pride.  Millie  considering  tlie 


offer  to  move  to  Mississippi,  he  also 
was  looking  into  a fellowship  from 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
that  would  have  allowed  him  to  go 
back  to  Peru  and  do  work  to  evalu- 
ate mining  facilities  and  to  help 
design  affordable  and  safe  landfill 
liners.  But  the  national  sponsorship 
program  for  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment declined  his  q)plication,  and 
even  questioned  his  citizenship. 

Daunted  and  hurt,  Lozano  accept- 
ed the  doctoral-program  assistant- 
ship  in  Mississippi  and  by  May  of 
1994  received  his  doctorate  in  geo- 
logical engineering.  Consumed  with 
the  desire  to  work,  he  missed  his 
gi-aduation  ceremony  to  take  a $1,200 
fellowship  assignment  in  Ohio. 

Within  a month,  he  was  hired 
on  full-time  as  an  engineer  for  a 
Mississippi  company,  where  he 
helped  build  roads  and  bridges. 
Although  he  longed  to  teach,  he 
knew  that  this  job  offered  him  an 
opportunity  to  gain  practical  field 
experience  in  civil  engineering,  so 
he  stuck  with  it  until  1997,  when  he 
applied  for  a position  teaching  at 
New  Mexico  State  University. 

“I  was  impressed  when  1 came 
here,’’  he  said,  "by  the  curriculum, 
the  faculty,  the  number  of  students, 
and  the  college’s  achievements  at 
the  national  scale.  I liked  the 
courses  they  asked  me  to  teach, 
and  the  university  had  a Latin 
American  Studies  center.  It  was  just 
the  sort  of  place  I was  looking  for." 

The  feeling  was  mutual.  NMSU 
offered  Lozano  the  jo^  effective  Aug. 
1, 1997,  and  he  accepted.  The  sheep 
herder  had  become  a professor. 

Lozano  said  he  became  an 
American  citizen  sometime  during 
the  transition  from  doctoral  student 
to  doctor,  but  he  can’t  remember 
exactly  when  because  “everything 
happened  so  fast." 

As  Lozano  continues  to  count 
birthdays,  he  said  he  doesn’t  have 
much  more  to  wish  for.  Against  all 
odds,  the  boy  born  in  that  farm- 
house in  Peru  achieved  his  dream. 
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Distance  Edneation 
^ Gathering  Steam 

BY  GUSTAVO  A.  MELLANDER 


Distance  learning  is  an  increasing- 
ly significant  component  of  high- 
er education.  Cooperatives  and 
consortia  cross  state  lines.  One 
that  has  received  much  publicity  is  the 
Western  Go\emors  University,  a “\litu- 
ai  university”  sponsored  by  the  gov’er- 
nors  of  15  states.  Another  mammoth 
venture  is  the  Committee  on 
Instimtional  Cooperation,  which  con- 
sists of  12  lai^e  universities,  including 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Ohio  State 
Unh’ersity;  the  Unhersity  of  Minnesota, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Unhersity  of  Illinois. 

These  examples  highlight  the 
growing  importance  of  distance 
education.  But  is  it  a regional  phe- 
nomenon or  a national  one?  To 
answ'er  that  and  related  questions, 
the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  studies  the  who.  where, 
what,  and  when  of  distance  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

What  Types  of  institutions? 

In  Fall  1995,  a '■  Td  of  colleges 
and  universities  ui.ered  distance 
education  courses,  another  quarter 
planned  to  offer  them  in  the  next 
three  years,  and  42  percent  did  not 
offer  and  did  not  plan  to  offer  them 
in  that  time  frame. 

Public  institutions  surpass  pri- 
vate ones  in  the  use  of  distance 
education  courses:  58  percent  of 
public  two-year  and  62  percent  of 
public  four-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, compared  with  a mere  2 
percent  of  pri\-atc  two-year  and  12 
percent  of  private  four-year  entities. 


The  percentage  of  institutions 
offering  distance  education  courses 
also  vary  by  size  and  geographic 
region.  They  are  popular  in  the 
West  and  the  Midwest.  Few  small 
institutions  and  fewer  institutions 
in  the  Northeast  offer  distance 
education.  Among  the  exceptions 
are  Thomas  Edison  State  College  in 
New  Jersey,  a pioneering  “school 
without  walls,"  and  Empire  State  in 
New  York,  both  of  which  have 
offered  nontradilional  forms  of 
education,  beyond  correspondence 
courses,  over  several  decades. 

How  Extensive? 

In  academic  year  1994-95,  an 
estimated  25,*?30  distance  educa- 
tion courses  with  different  catalog 
numbers  w^ere  offered.  Of  these,  45 
percent  were  offered  by  public  four- 
year  institutions,  39  percent  by- 
public  two-year,  and  16  percent  by 
private  four-year  institutions.  About 
half  of  those  that  offered  distance 
education  courses  in  Fall  1995 
scheduled  10  or  fewer  courses  in 
academic  year  l99-^'95,  with  24 
percent  offering  one  to  four  coiii*s- 
es  and  21  percent  offering  five  to  10. 

Of  about  14.3  million  students 
enrolled  in  Fall  1994,  approximately 
758,640  formally  enrolled  in  dis- 
tance education  courses  that  year 
Offerings  targeted  botli  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  students. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  institu- 
tions reported  offering  courses  pri- 
marily for  undergraduate  students: 
34  percent,  for  gi-aduate  students. 

Thirteen  percent  offered  cours- 


es designed  for  students  in  profes- 
sional continuing  education.  Six 
percent  or  fewer  offered  courses 
designed  primarily  for  each  of  the 
following:  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students,  adult  basic  educa- 
tion students,  and  other  continuing 
education  students. 

Among  potential  audiences  for 
the  courses,  professionals  seeking 
recertification  and  people  seeking 
skill-updating  or  retraining  w^ere 
targeted  by  more  institutions. 

Technologies  Planned  and 
in  Use 

Of  those  offering  distance 
courses  in  Fall  1995,  57  percent 
used  two-way  interactive  video,  and 
52  percent  used  one-way  pre 
recorded  video  to  deliver  courses. 
About  a quarter  used  two-way 
audio  with  one-way  video,  as  well 
as  computer-based  technologies 
other  than  two-way  on-line  interac- 
tions during  instruction  (for  e.xani- 
ple,  the  Internet).  Each  of  the  other 
technologies  was  used  by  14  per- 
cent or  fewer  of  the  institutions. 

About  three-quarters  of  the 
institutions  currently  offering  or 
planning  to  offer  distance  education 
courses  expect  in  the  next  three 
years  to  start  or  increase  their  use 
of  two-way  iiuoractive  video,  two- 
way  on-line  (computer-based) 
interactions  during  instniction,  and 
other  computer-based  lecliiiologies 
to  deliver  their  distance  education 
courses.  Fewer  instilu lions  had 
pliuis  to  stun  or  increase  their  use 
of  the  oliier  technologies,  ranging 


In  Fall  1995,  a 
third  of  colleges 
and  universities 
offered  distance 
education 
courses,  another 
quarter  planned 
to  offer  them  in 
the  next  three 
years,  and  42 
percent  did  not 
offer  and  did  not 
plan  to  offer 
them  in  that  time 
frame. 


from  eight  percent  for  audiograpli- 
ics  to  49  percent  for  one-way  pre- 
recorded video. 

For  more  details  and  descriptive 
charts  see:  L\S.  Department  of 
Education.  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics.  Distance 
Education  in  Higher  Education 
Institutions,  SCES  98-062,  by  Laurie 
Lewis,  Debbie  Alexander,  and  Elizabctli 
Farris.  Project  Officer,  Bernard 
Greene.  Washington,  DC:  E)^)7. 

Dr  Mellander  is  a professor  at 
George. Mason  Cntrersitv 


BY  Adalyn  Hixson 


‘As  soon  as  the 
scholars 
realized  that 
we  are  trying 
to  reach  a lot 
of  Latin 
Americans 
and  provide 
exposure,  they 
came.  And  they 
developed  the 
organization.” 

DR.  ELIO  ALBA- 
BUFFILL,  NATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  CiRCULO 
DE  CULTURA 
PANAMERICANO 


i the  time,  there  was  not  a 
very  big  interest  in 
/ Spanish  America,”  says 
lU/EIio  Alba-Buffill,  noting 
that  the  Circulo  was  founded  by 
people  who  believed  in  freedom, 
people  who  believed  in  democracy, 
‘‘people  who  wanted  to  create 


mutual  respect  and  to  promote 
Spanish  American  culture  in  this 
country.  That  was  the  general 
idea.. ..And  partly  it  was  to  be  close 
to  the  homeland.” 

HO  is  interviewing  Elio  Alba- 
Buffill  and  Esther  Sanchez  Grey- 
Alba,  keepers  of  the  flame,  two 


who’ve  worked  together  over  many 
years  to  stimulate  and  to  preserve 
recognition  in  the  United  Slates  of 
Latin  American  literary  culture. 

The  venue  of  this  talented  cou- 
ple is  the  Cfrculo  de  Cultura 
Panamericano  (CCP),  an  associa- 
tion founded  in  1963  by  Dr.  Carlos 
M.  Raggi  y Ageo,  a professor  at 
Russell  Sage  College,  his  wife,  Ana 
Gonzalez  Raggi,  and  other  college 
professors.  Many  were  Cuban  expa- 
triates. “Dolores  Martf-she  was 
from  Purdue-and  others  were  pret- 
ty high-ranking.  Some  of  them  were 
very  prominent  in  the  Cuban  cul- 
ture they  had  left-professors  at  the 
University  of  Havana,”  says  Dr.  Alba. 

The  Albas,  too,  are  from  Cuba 
and  met  while  classmates  at  the 
University  of  Havana.  They  later 
married. 

In  the  ’60s,  many  Mexicans  and 
Central  Americans  came  to  the 
United  States  as  well.  And 
Dominicans,  escaping  the  chaos 
that  followed  the  collapse  of 
Trujillo’s  regime. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  December  1963,  set  to  coin- 
cide with  conventions  of  both  the 
Modern  Language  Association 
(MLA)  and  the  American  Assodaiion 
of  Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  meetings  attended  by 
likely  constituents.  This  approach 
worked,  and  the  schedule  w^as  kept 
for  several  years. 
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Books  on  Jose  Marti'  Exhibit  XV  Summer  Cultural  Convention  of  C.C.R,  July  28. 1995.  Koubek  Mansion.  University  of  Miami. 


“In  the  beginning,  it  was  very 
difficult,”  says  Alba.  “They  had  very 
few  members,  and  they  had  to  pub- 
lish a liierar)'  magazine.  The  associ- 
ation grew  little  by  little.  It  was 
almost  a miracle. 

“They  founded  a literary  maga- 
zine, Ctrculo:  Revista  de  Cultura, 
that  included  criticism  of  Hispanic 
American  and  Spanish  literature. 
And  in  the  Circulo  Poetico,  the 
journal  of  poems,  they  had  poems, 
original  poems  by  new  poets  in  the 
United  States,  in  Mexico,  in  Puerto 
Rico-this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  beginning,  they,  the  ones  who 
created  the  group,  were  Cubans. 
And  the  association  through  the 
years  was  developed  to  embrace  ail 
Latin  Americans  who  were  here  and 
all  Americans  who  were  interested 
in  the  Hispanic  American  culture.” 

The  bylaws  stipulated  that  the 
association’s  national  executwe  sec- 
retary be  elected  every  six  years 
and,  in  effect,  its  executive  director, 
would  be  the  journal  editor. 

When  founder/editor/national 
executive  secretary  Raggi  died  in 
1975,  the  executive  committee  elect- 
ed Dr.  Alba,  then  a professor  at 
CUNY’s  Kingsborough  Community 
College,  as  its  new  national  execu- 
tive secretary/editor,  and  re-elected 
him  every  six  years  thereafter. 

“It  was  a big  job.  1 was  lucky  to 
be  elected  at  the  time  that  the  insti- 
tution had  grown  enough  to  make  a 
change,”  Alba  tells  HO.  “The  first 
ch  jige  that  we  made  was  to  print 
the  literary  journal”  rather  than 
reproducing  it  via  mimeography, 
the  mode  used  earlier. 

“As  soon  as  we  did  that,  we  had 
more  ability  to  print  not  only  the 
essays  of  litcraiy  criticism  but  also 
short  stories  and  book  reviews." 
Alba’s  wife  and  Alberto  Gutierrez  de 
la  Solana  worked  with  him  as  asso- 
ciate editors  while  Ana  Raggi  edit- 
ed the  poetry  journal. 

Alba's  first  volume  was  a special 
issue  entitled  Estudios  Literarios 


Sobre  Hispanoatnerica  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  founder 
Raggi, 

Since  then,  the  journal  has 
been  published  every  year,  the 
number  of  pages  has  increased, 
and,  because  of  the  high  standards 
of  its  contributions,  it  has  gained 
membership  in  The  Conference  of 
Editors  of  Learned  Journals. 

Articles  published  in  Circulo: 
Revista  de  Culiura  are  included  in 
numerous  bibliographies  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 
Subscribers  include  many  other 
public  and  university  libraries  here, 
in  Latin  America,  and  in  Europe. 

Librarians  call  to  request  a com- 
plete set  of  the  journals,  but  for  sev- 
eral issues,  no  cxti-a  copies  remain 
in  Dr.  Albas  possession.  And  given 
the  Circular  limited  funding,  there 
has  been  no  way  to  reprint  or  copy 
the  volumes.  Donations  from  the 
libraries  of  present  or  past  mi*m- 
bers  would  be  much  appreciated, 
especially  Volumes  VI  ( 19^7),  VII 


( 1978),  and  X (1981). 

HO  asks  Dr.  Alba  to  what  insti- 
tution he  might  donate  his  collec- 
tion of  Circulo  volumes  and  related 
papers.  “My  personal  collection,” 
he  says,  “doesn’t  belong  to  me,”  but 
he  mentions  several  universities. 

“Yale  and  Princeton  have  done  an 
excellent  job.  The  Universitv'  of  Miami, 
of  Florida.  Florida  International,  New 
York  L’nhersity.  There  are  many.  SUM' 
and  CL'.NT  both  are  excellent.  I would 
say  that  the  amoimt  of  interest  in  our 
culture  in  the  last  F years  has  been 
wonderful.” 

Leadership 

Prominent  prufeors,  poets,  nov- 
elists, and  historiaas  have  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  institution.  Dolores 
Marti  de  Cid,  lAiis  A.  Banilt,  Jose  Cid 
Perez,  Calixto  C.  Masd,  Jorge  Luis 
Marti,  Edilherto  Marban,  Mercedes 
Garcia  Tudiiri,  Humb(*rto  Pincra  iJeni, 
Enrique  Labrador  Ruiz,  Roberto 
Agra  monte.  Antonio  Radames  de  la 


Campa,  Octavio  R.  Costa. 

Novelist  Hilda  Perera  is  the  cur- 
rent president.  Now  editing  Circulo 
Poetico  is  Professor  Gladys 
Zaldfvar,  who  will  be  succeeded  for 
1998-99  by  playwright  and  poet 
Jose  Corrales  and  professor,  histori- 
an, and  poet  Rene  Uon. 

The  Conventions 

Early  annual  meetings  were 
held  in  Manhattan,  first  at  the 
Spanish  Institute  and  later  at  New 
^'ork  L'niversity,  then  for  many  years 
at  Bergen  Community  College,  and 
later  moved  to  The  William 
Paterson  College,  now  a university, 
both  in  northern  New  Jersey.  With 
participation  by  more  and  more 
professors  at  universities  in  the  U.S., 
and  sometimes  from  Spain  and 
Latin  America,  the  meetings 
became  conventions,  scheduled  for 
two,  then  three,  days. 

CCP  also  conducts  summer  cul- 
tural conventions,  “Congresos 
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*7  really  enjoy  that  we  are  a team. 

We  share  the  same  feelings,  the  same 
faith,  the  same  will  to  do  something 
that  we  consider  is  beautiful  and 
useful  for  our  time:' 


Culturalv^s  de  Verano,”  at  the 
University  of  Miami  the  last  week- 
end of  July. 

“We  started  doing  the  conven- 
tion in  1980,”  says  Dr  Alba.  W'e  also 
held  it  at  Bergen  Community 
College  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Lopez- 
Isa  was  president,”  says  Alba,  “for 
several  years.  And  for  three  days. 
And  then  a lot  of  people  came 
from  different  universities,  differ- 
ent states.  It  became  really  a 
national  convention-to  a certain 
degree  an  international  conven- 
tion. Even  professors  from  South 
America-Dr.  Zapata  from  the 
University'  of  Mendoza  in  Argentina. 
Dr.  Rela  from  the  Catholic 
University  of  Uruguay. 

“We  presented  at  the  convention 
poetry'  readings.  We  presented  short 
plays.  Concerts,  classical  and  Latin 
American  concerts.  Exhibitions  of 
paintings.  We  did  a lot  of  cultural 
events,  and  we  had  the  backing  of 
the  University  of  Miami.” 

Because  they  were  held  at  the 
university,  the  community  was  wel- 
come. “And  admittance  was  free,” 
says  Esther  Grey-.AJba. 

Both  conventions  continue  to  be 
multifaceted  cultural  events,  with 
special  sessions  often  held  to  study 
prominient  writers  such  as  Ruben 
Dana  Pedro  Hennquez  Irena.  Juan 
Montalvo,  Jose  Enrique  Rodo,  Jose 
Ortega  y Gasset,  Eugenio  Florit, 
Lydia  Cabrera,  Enrique  Laborador 


ESTHER  SANCHEZ  GREY-ALBA 


Ruiz,  Juana  Borrero,  Reinaldo 
Arenas,  and  Jorge  Luis  Borges. 

Senora  Alba  mentions  the  work 
of  Hilda  Perera,  “a  Cuban  wTiter,  a 
woman,  very  well  recognized  in 
Latin  America  and  in  Spain.  But  it 
is  not  only  this  kind  of  person 
whom  w'e  recognize  but  also  new’ 
writers.  We  always  pay  attention  not 
only  to  the  ones  with  international 
recognition  but  also  to  new  people 
who  have  the  quality.” 

Studied,  too,  are  the  relations 
between  the  American  and  the 
Spanish  and  Spanish  American  cul- 
tures. Many  related  essays  are 
included  in  issues  of  Cfrculo: 
Revista  de  Cultura. 

The  Chapters 

“We  have  "00  members  now. 
Writers,  poets,  professors  at  col- 


leges and  universities.  In  1975,  it 
was  150,”  says  Dr.  Alba.  Also  w'el- 
come  are  educators  from  sec- 
ondary schools.  Indeed,  all  who 
embrace  Latino  literature. 

Members  in  several  regions 
have  formed  chapters  that  both 
reach  out  for  new  constituents  and 
conduct  cultural  activities.  The 
Miami  and  New  Jersey  chapters  are 
especially  active.  New'est  is  the 
Houston  Chapter,  which  has  in  just 
a few  years  developed  a very  active 
cultural  life,  says  Dr.  .Alba.  And  the 
Charlotte  Chapter,  in  North 
Carolina,  develops  publications 
related  to  Spanish  American  cul- 
ture. HO  asks  why  Charlone,  North 
Carolina? 

“There  were  a few  Latin 
American  professors  who  knew-  of 
the  idea,  and  they  wrote  to  us  for 


permission  to  do  so,”  says  Alba. 
“They  do  a wonderful  job.  This 
chapter  is  very  Latin  American.  In 
Miami,  more  are  Cuban. 

“Before  I took  office,  there  were 
a few  chapters,  then  a few  more, 
because  as  we  grow,  we  try  to 
embrace  everybody.  The  literary 
magazine  helped  a lot.”  And  the 
conventions.  “At  the  conventions  we 
had  Borges  from  Argentina, 
Montalvo  from  Ecuador. 

"As  soon  as  the  scholars  real- 
i?  d that  we  are  trying  to  reach  a 
lot  of  I.alin  Americans  and  provide 
exposure,  they  came.  And  they 
developed  the  organization.  Some 
of  the  professors,  in  New  Mexico, 
for  example,  brought  in  many  new 
members.  They  reached  out  a lot.” 

CCP  sponsors  literary  competi- 
tions with  the  collaboration  of  the 
chapters.  The  Miami  Chapter  has 
offered  tw’o,  the  Jos^  Maria  Heredia 
Award  in  poetry,  sponsored  by 
Republic  National  Bank  of  Miami, 
and  Los  Carbonnel  in  essay,  spon- 
sored by  Interamerican  Bank  of 
Miami,  and  is  launching  a third, 
with  national  sponsorship,  for  the 
short  story.  The  New  Jersey  Chapter 
sponsors  the  Enrique  Labrador 
Ruiz  Award. 

Last  year,  CCP  initialed  the 
Alberto  Gutierrez  de  la  Solana 
Award,  sponsored  by  the  Association 
of  International  Studies  of  New 
Jersey  and  granted  in  alternate  years 
for  a play  and  a novel.  Tliese  award 
competitions  are  often  announced 
both  in  the  US.  and  abroad. 

“This  year,  we  are  going  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  Federico  Garda 
Lorca.  And  the  centennial  of  the 
famous  Spanish  generation  of  '98.  The 
Centennial  of  the  Hispanic-Cuban 
American  War.  But  we  don’t  cover  only 
the  Spanish.  Also  Cuban  indepen- 
dence, ^'e  are  taking  care  of  all  these 
things.  C^ng  attention  to  them,”  says 
Estlier  Sanchez  Grey  de  Alba. 

Dr.  Lopez-Isa  says,  “Elio  has 
been  doing  all  the  talking,  but  the 
force  behind  Elio  is  Esther,” 

“That  is  true  ” responds  Elio 


Closing  Session  XV  Summer  Cultural  Convention  of  C.C.R,  cosponsored  by  University  of  Mi'.mi.  Koubek  Memorial 

Centei  Auditorium.  )uly  30, 1995 
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Articles  published  in  Circulo: 

Revista  de  Cultura  are  included  in 
numerous  bibliographies  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Subscribers 
include  many  other  public  and 
university  libraries  here,  in  Latin 
America,  and  in  Europe. 


Alba.  “Every  time,  1 have  to  talk  in 
recognition  of  my  wife.” 

“1  have  not  done  as  much  ” she 
responds,  “but  I do  my  part,  and  I 
really  enjoy  that  we  are  a team.  We 
share  the  same  feelings,  the  same 
faith,  the  same  will  to  do  something 
that  we  consider  is  beautiful  and 
useful  for  our  time.” 

Dr.  Ldpez-Isa  notes  that  in  liter- 
ary circles,  Esther  S^chez  Grey- 
Alba  has  a fine  reputation  quite 
apart  from  her  work  for  CCP  and 
that  she  is  an  excellent  literary  crit- 
ic. 

“My  interest  is  in  the  theater-thc 
theater  as  a literary  piece,”  she  says. 
“Especially  the  Cuban  theater.  That’s 
the  one  I study  most.  And  my  great 
interest  is  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  Cuban  theater,  how  it  has  devel- 
oped through  the  20th  century’.  1 am 
now  working  on  a book  called  A 
Panoramic  View  of  the  Cuban 
Theater,"  she  says.  Her  husband 
adds  that  she  has  published  a book 
on  the  women  in  the  Spanish 
American  theater  that  recewed  “great 


literary  recognition-very,  very  posi- 
ti\’e.” 

Dr.  Lopez-Isa  mentions  that  Elio 
Alba,  now  a CU.\Y  professor  emeri- 
tus, is  constantly  lecturing,  that 
organizations  are  always  after  him 


as  a speaker. 

HO  asks  Dr.  Alba  what  is  his 
favorite  lecture  topic.  “The  essay  * 
he  replies  with  gusto.  “I  have  a 
book.  The  Essay  in  Latin 
American,  that  was  published  by 


the  Catholic  University  of  Uruguay, 
and  now  one  in  print  that  will 
come  out  this  ^edx  -Cubans  of  the 
I9th  and  20th  Centuries.  Fifteen 
of  the  most  important-five  from 
the  19th  century;  10  from  the  20th.” 

Asked  who  these  important 
men  are,  Dr.  Alba  recites  the  names 
lovingly  and  without  hesitation. 

With  that  same  grace  and  pas- 
sion, Elio  Alba-Buffill  and  Esther 
Sanchez  Grey-Alba  serve  the  very 
worthy  Ctrculo  de  Cultura 
Rmamericano. 


July  24-26, 1998 

XVIII  Summer  Cultural  Convention  of  Cfrculo  de  Cultura 
Panamericano.  Co-sponsored  by  The  University  of  Miami, 
School  of  Continuing  Education.  Held  at  Koubek  Memorial 
Center,  University  of  Miami.  Sessions  on  Spanish  and 
Spanish  American  Literature  and  Culture.  Special  Session  on 
Jorge  Mariach  in  the  Centenary  Year  of  his  birth.  Also 
Reading  of  Poetry,  Painting  and  Book  Exhibitions,  and  a 
Concert  of  Spanish  American  Music. 


November  13-15, 1998 

Annual  Convention  of  Cfrculo  de  Cultura  Panamericano. 
Co-sponsored  by  The  William  Paterson  Unr.ersity  of  Sew 
jersey  Held  at  Holiday  lnn,'Ibto\va,  N.J..  and  The  William 
Paterson  University,  N.J.  Sessions  on  Spanish  and  Spanish 
American  Literature  and  Culture.  Special  Sessions  or. 
ftderico  Garcfa  Lorca  in  the  centenary  of  his  birth;  Tne  ICKith 
anniversary  of  the  ending  of  the  Spanish-Caban-Amciican 
War,  and  The  Centennial  of  the  ’98  Spanish  Generau  an. 

Book  Exhibition. 


Contact:  Cfrculo  de  Cultura  Panamericano 
I6  Malvern  Place 
Verona,  N.J.  07044-2554 


By  Blanca  Nieves 


^What  makes  us 
unique  is  that 
we’re  doing  this 
on  a full-time 
basis  throughout 
due  year.  We  take  a 
much  broader 
approach  than 
just  tackling  each 
incident  as  it 
comes  up,” 

Jesus  Trevino,  director 
OF  ASU  INTERGROUP 
Relations  center 


relations  at 
Arizona  State 
University 
(ASU)  in  Tempe 
reached  an  aU-time  low  in  Februar)/ 
1996  after  a teaching  assistant 
passed  out  four  pages  of  racist  and 
sexist  jokes  in  a first-year  English 
class. 


Her  intent  was  to  provoke  a dis- 
cussion on  the  power  of  language 
and  writing,  but  the  activity  back- 
fired. The  handouts,  retrieved  from 
the  Internet,  offended  many  at  the 
nation’s  sixth  largest  universit)',  and 
an  ugly  debate  over  race  enipted. 

During  the  next  few  weeks, 
protest  rallies  were  held,  minority 


students  reported  being  verbally 
assaulted  on  campus,  some  profes- 
sors received  hate  mail,  and  gay 
students  were  harassed.  The  highly 
publicized  incidents  strained  rela- 
tions even  further 

Then  student  groups  mobilized. 
They  met  v\ith  administration  offi- 
cials who  made  suggestions  on  how 
to  improve  the  racially  charged  cli- 
mate. 

What  they  came  up  with  is  the 
ASU  Intergroup  Relations  Center- 
perhaps  »Jie  only  campus  center  in 
the  country  that  focuses  on  improv- 
ing relations  with  different  groups, 
not  just  different  races,  officials 
said. 

"What  makes  us  unique  is  that 
we’re  doing  this  on  a full-time  basis 
throughout  the  year.  We  take  a 
much  broader  approach  than  just 
tackling  each  incident  as  it  comes 
up,"  said  Jesus  Trevino,  director  of 
the  center,  which  opened  last 
August. 

With  six  offices  in  the  Student 
Services  Building,  the  center  spon- 
sors discussions  between  members 
of  different  races,  sexual  orienta- 
tions, and  genders,  and  is  a 
resource  for  faculty  members  inter- 
ested in  talking  about  these  issues 
in  class.  The  center  also  provides 
(raining  for  teaching  assistants  and 
administrative  staff  on  dealing  with 
diversity  and  addressing  controver- 
sial issues. 

Trevino,  formerly  the  assistant 


Irtergroup  Relations  Center  Open  House.  March  12,  1998.  Dr.  jesus  Trevino, 
director  (right),  ana  Dr.  Laitie  Coon  president  of  ASU  (center) 
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dean  for  cultural  diversity,  said  the 
center  could  serve  as  a national 
model  and  revolutionize  the  way 
issues  of  discrimination  are 
addressed  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

"People  assume  that  when  you 
place  different  groups  in  the  same 
place,  they  will  come  together  on 
their  own,"  he  said.  "It  won’t  hap- 
pen. We’ve  seen  that  on  campus 
with  different  groups  forming 
cliques  and  staying  to  themselves. 
The  interaction  won't  occur  natu- 
rally. We  have  to  make  it  happen," 

On  a campus  as  diverse  as 
ASU-neariy  a quaner  of  the  45,000- 
member  student  body  is  an  ethnic 
minority-it’s  important  for  students 
to  realize  that  they  belong  to  many 
different  groups  and  that  discrimi- 
nation works  both  ways,  Trevino 
said. 

"For  instance,  I am  a heterosex- 
ual male  Cliicano.  I’m  a member  of 
several  different  groups,"  he  said.  "I 
need  to  acknowledge  that  1 am 


both  a victim  of  discrimination  and 
a perpetrator  of  discrimination’’ 

The  university  is  74  percent 
Anglo,  10  percent  Hispanic,  four 
percent  Asian,  three  percent  African 
American,  and  two  percent  Native 
American.  International  students 
make  up  nearly  four  percent  of  the 
student  body. 

Trevino  said  that  they  take  a 
diplomatic  approach  to  discussing 
the  highly  sensitive  issues  of  race 
and  discrimination. 

"You  can’t  just  go  up  to  some- 
one and  tell  them  that  they’re  a 
racist.  The  person  will  become 
defensive,  angry,  and  won't  listen. 
The  key  is  to  point  out  that  we  all 
have  stereotypes." 

The  center’s  primary  efforts  to 
combat  racism  on  campus  are 
accomplished  through  three  pro- 
grams. 

Leadership  2000  is  a three- 
and-a-half-day  retreat  for  a diverse 
group  of  80  students  representing 
different  genders,  races,  ethnicities, 


disabilities,  and  sexual  orienta- 
tions. Participants  stay  at  Prescott,  a 
mountain  lodge.  Once  there,  they 
are  led  in  discussions  about  the 
interplay  between  race,  class,  gen- 
der, and  sexual  orientation-discus- 
sions amounting  to  oppression 
awareness. 

"The  key  to  this  program  is  that 
it  is  based  on  dialogue  and  interac- 
tion, not  some  lectures,"  said  Kris 
Ewing,  a manager  and  trainer  in  the 
center.  "We  take  student  trainers 
and  special  staff  called  facilitators 
to  help  shape  the  dialogue.  We  also 
have  simulation  games." 

In  Voices  of  Discovery,  stu- 
dents from  two  different  back- 
grounds are  brought  together  for 
six  weeks  to  learn  about  one 
another.  For  example,  African 
Americans  are  paired  with  Anglos 
and  Latinos;  Asians  with  Anglos. 

Led  by  trained  facilitators,  the 
students-who  earn  college  credit 
for  this  workshop-ask  one  another 
questions  and  develop  a dialogue 


""The  general 
reaction  among 
the  faculty  is  7 
hadn’t  thought 
about  these 
things  before. 

This  has  made 
me  confront  my 
own  beliefs,'” he 
said.  “People  have 
been  serious 
about  diversity 
before  but  not  in 
this  way,  with  this 
intensity  r 

Duane  Rcen.  :ire  ric- 
OF  English  Ccmf  : sr  :s 
CLASSES 

about  their  differences,  which  helps 
them  to  understand  their  mutual 
fears  and  suspicions  and  to  over- 
come ignorance  and  mistrust,  said 
Ewing. 

In  another  workshop,  Becoming 
an  Ally,  students  are  trained  to  act 
as  helpers  in  dismantling  discrimi- 
nation against  multiple  groups. 
Participants  explore  in  practical 
terms  the  prospects  and  challenges 
of  becoming  allies  for  oppressed 
groups  and  to  understand  their  role 
in  both  supporting  and  being 
oppressed. 

"We’re  helping  them  develop 
skills  on  how  to  be  allies  for  oth- 
ers," Ewing  said.  "We've  created  a 
cadre  of  students  and  hope  to  get 
them  involved  in  community  ser- 
vice." 

Orlando  Carreon,  a 21-year-old 
junior  studying  business  manage- 
ment, took  part  in  two  "Becoming 


Anti-l-iate  Rally.  Anzona  State  Universrty-West  Cam  pus.  Tuesday.  March  10. 1998. 
Kris  Ewing,  manager,  Intergroup  Relations  Center 
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an  Ally”  workshops  last  semester. 
By  the  end  of  the  experience,  he 
found  that  it  was  beneficial  beyond 
the  credits  that  he  received  for  tak- 
ing part. 

Carreon,  a member  of  the  Tan 
Psi  Omega  fraternity,  attended  a 
workshop  on  “Hispanic  Greeks 
and  Non-Greeks.”  The  second  was 
“Heterosexual  and  Gay.” 

"I  think  they  broadened  my 
mind  phenomenally.  I learned 
about  the  hardships  the  gay  com- 
munity goes  through,”  he  said. 
“Before  this  course,  I w^as  so 
unaware.  I made  a lot  of  friends 
that  I would  never  have  made 
before.” 

In  the  w'orkshop  focusing  on 
fraternities,  Carreon  said  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  explain  to  some 
of  his  classmates  why  he  valued 
fraternity  life. 

“Some  of  those  who  attended 
didn’t  like  the  Greek  system 
because  they  didn’t  understand  it,” 
he  said.  “We  educated  them  and 
broke  down  some  of  the  stereo- 
types they  had,  like  the  fact  that  we 
don't  haze  our  members.  Wve  not 
sure  if  they  respected  us  more,  but 
at  least  they  came  away  with  a lot 
more  information." 

Carreon  was  so  energized  by  the 
experience  that  he  now  holds  frank 
discussions  with  friends  and  family 
sharing  his  newfound  perspective. 
"I’m  a much  better  person  than  I 
was,”  he  said. 

Kathy  Hidalgo,  a Spanish  litera- 
ture and  political  science  senior, 
attended  the  Leadership  2000  pro- 
gram in  her  first  year.  Since  then, 
she  has  been  involved  in  diversity 
issues  on  campus  and  is  currently 
an  assistant  trainer  at  the 
Intergroup  Relations  Center. 

"Prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
center,  we  didn’t  have  a central 
location.  We  didn’t  have  a place  to 
do  the  work  that  we  do  in  terms  of 
improving  race  relations  and  com- 
bating discrimination  on  campus,” 
she  said. 

“Students  are  hungry  for  dia- 


*^People assume  that  when  you  place 
different  groups  in  the  same  place,  they 
will  come  together  on  their  own,’*  said 
Trevino.**The  interaction  won’t  occur 
naturally.  We  have  to  make  it  happen.  ” 


logue.  The  center  provides  for  them 
a safe  environment  in  which  to 
tackle  these  difficult  issues.” 

Hidalgo,  who  is  of  Mexican 
American  heritage,  said  she  initially 
suffered  culture  shock  when  she 
came  to  ASU  because  there  were 
few  people  like  her. 

Leadership  2000  provided  "a 
rare  opportunity  to  feel  unified 
mh  students  and  staff  of  different 
backgrounds  in  a common  goal“-to 
erase  racism,  ignorance,  and  big- 
otry.” 

In  addition  to  the  three  basic 
programs,  the  center  provides 
training  for  professors  and  staff,  in- 
house  workshops,  and  work  in  the 
community. 

"We  have  gone  to  high  schools 
to  talk  to  the  seniors  and  provide 
them  with  information  about  the 
diverse  student  body  they  are  likely 
to  encounter  when  they  enter  col- 
lege," said  Hidalgo. 

The  Intergroup  Relations 
Center,  funded  through  the  provost’s 
office,  employs  three  full-time 
staffers  and  several  student  volun- 
teers. Officials  said  that  they  hope 
to  hire  more  staff  and  to  increase 
Center  activities. 

Ewing  estimates  that  since  its 
opening  last  August,  the  center  has 
reached  about  3,000  students  and 
staff  through  various  programs. 


training  workshops,  and  other 
activities. 

In  March,  it  officially  celebi*ated 
the  center’s  opening  and  kicked  off 
its  campaign  for  a Hate-Free 
Campus,  a concentrated  effort  to 
educate  the  academic  community 
about  the  center’s  many  programs. 
The  center  has  also  traveled  to  the 
university’s  satellite  campuses. 

"We  w'ant  to  get  the  word  out 
that  we  are  here  and  that  we  will 
help.  We  have  a great  opportunity, 
and  it  is  work  that  needs  to  be 
done,”  said  Trevino.  "Since  the  cen- 
ter has  been  operating,  we've  had 
fewer  incidents.  The  goal  is  to  have 
none  at  all.” 

In  early  April,  staffers  were 
called  in  to  help  a professor  who 
was  having  difficulty  getting  his 
students  to  work  together. 

"There  were  issues  of  age,  race, 
and  gender  that  were  creating  bar- 
riers to  the  group  working  together 
to  do  different  projects,”  said 
Ewing.  "We  v/ent  into  the  classroom 
twice  and  held  a lot  of  interactive 
dialogue  that  helped  them  to  see 
things  differently.  Those  sessions 
broke  down  a lot  of  barriers.” 

Duane  Roen,  director  of  the 
English  composition  classes,  said 
workshops  for  faculty  members 
began  shortly  after  the  February 
1996  incident. 


Speaking  of  tlie  teaching  assis- 
tant whose  handouts  generated  the 
uproar,  he  said,  "Her  intentions 
were  noble,  but  her  execution  was 
problematic,  and  it  caused  a lot  of 
problems.  It  made  me  realize  that 
we  need  to  be  talking  with  our 
teachers.  When  you  choose  instruc- 
tional materials,  they  might  not 
affect  students  the  way  you  want 
them  to.” 

Trevino  devised  for  the  faculty  a 
series  of  eight-hour  workshops. 
The  four  sessions  held  in  the  past 
two  years  focused  on  techniques 
for  generating  constructive  dia- 
logue in  the  classroom,  diversity  in 
the  classroom,  conflict  and  conflict 
de-escalation,  and  social  identity 
and  free  speech. 

“Our  aim  is  to  get  the  faculty 
together  and  help  them  understand 
the  different  challenges  of  diversity 
in  the  classroom,”  said  Trevino. 

Roen,  who  supervises  145  teach- 
ers, said  the  workshops  have  been 
well  received. 

“The  general  reaction  among 
the  faculty  is  T hadn’t  thought 
about  these  things  before.  This  has 
made  me  confront  my  own 
beliefs,”’  he  said.  “People  have  been 
serious  about  diversity  before  but 
not  in  this  way,  with  this  intensity.” 

The  center,  and  Trevino  in  par- 
ticular, has  raised  awareness  a 
great  deal,  and  he  has  helped 
teachers  equip  themselves  with 
strategies  for  talking  about  diversi- 
ty sensitively. 

Roen,  who  v^TOte  a thesis  in  1970 
on  cultural  diversity  in  American 
life,  said  that  the  sessions  have 
been  enlightening. 

“Jesus  has  helped  me  mentor 
teachers  in  a more  effective  w'ay 
than  in  the  past.  Working  with  these 
people  in  the  center  has  made  me 
realize  I have  a lot  more  to  learn. 

"As  for  the  center  itself,”  he 
summarized,  "I  hope  it  thrives  and 
that  other  colleges  and  universities 
use  it  as  a model  and  form  their 
own  centers.” 
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University  of  Michigan  Study 
Explores  White  Ideology 


**Direct,  overt 
expressions  of 
racism  are  rare 
these  days, 

,..but  when  you 
ask  survey 
respondents  to 
explain  their 
attitudes  about 
issues  such  as 
racial 

intermarriage 
and  affirmative 
actUm,you  find 
a hidden 
reservoir  of 
racial  animosity 
and  suspicion.’’ 

Eduardo  Bonilla- 
Silva,  assistant 

PROFESSOR  OF 

Sociology,  University 
OF  Michigan 


“7  Am  Not  a Racist,  but...’:  White  Ideology  in  the  Post'Civi!  Rights 
Period"  was  presented  last  year  in  Toronto  at  a meeting  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association. 


oung  White  Americans  might 
harbor  more  racist  attitudes 
than  surveys  suggest,  accord- 
ing to  a study  of  451  US.  col- 
lege students  conducted  by  a 


University  of  Michigan  professor. 

‘‘Direct,  overt  expressions  of 
racism  are  rare  these  days,”  says 
Eduardo  Bonilla-Silva,  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  at  the 


University  of  Michigan  College  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 
and  the  Center  for  Afroamerican 
and  African  Studies.  “When  you 
compare  the  results  of  recent  and 
past  surveys  of  public  attitudes 
towards  Blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties, it  seems  that  racial  attitudes 
have  improved  dramatically 
“But  when  you  ask  survey 
respondents  to  explain  their  atti- 
tudes about  issues  such  as  racial 
intermarriage  and  affirmative 
action,  you  find  a hidden  reserv'oir 
of  racial  animosity  and  suspicion.” 
For  the  1997  study,  Bonilla-Silva 
and  colleagues  surveyed  451  White 
students  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  University  of  Florida, 
and  Portland  State  University,  then 
randomly  selected  41  students  for 
person?!  interviews.  About  90  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  said  they 
approved  of  racial  intermarriage. 
But  only  30  percent  of  those  who 
were  later  interviewed  about  their 
attitudes  turned  out  to  approve  of 
the  practice.  More  than  half  of  those 
who  said  they  approved  added  that 
they  didn’t  have  any  interracial  rela- 
tionships themselves. 

“This  cannot  be  attributed  to 
selection  bias,”  notes  Bonilla-Siiva, 
“since  the  survey  answ'ers  of  those 
who  were  randomly  selected  for 
interviews  mirrored  the  results  of  the 
total  sample.  If  anything,  the  students 
who  w'ere  interviewed  appeared  to 
have  slightly  more  racially  progres- 
sive outlooks  than  the  larger  group 
wbo  were  suneyed.” 
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Views  of  VVIuCc  Sludeiils  on  Affirinutlvc  Action  Items 


1 olul  Sample* 
(N=^5I) 

Itllcrvicw  Sample^ 

(N-m)  _ 

U2I.  Ail  nvli-sfrirmtilivt  *clion  proposiliiMi  passed  by  a subsLinhal  margin  in  Califmiud  in  1996 
If  a liinilar  proposition  was  pul  ou  Ihc  baliul  in  your  locality.  wouiJ  j.?  supiwrt  ii,  oppiisc  it. 

Of  would  iicillicr  oppose  nor  support  it? 

1 ) Support  (he  proposal  to  eliminate  alTinnativc  action 

36  10% 

37  50% 

2)  Mcither  support  nor  oppose  the  proposal 

37  00% 

25  00% 

3)  Oppose  Uic  proposal  to  climittalc  ahinnalivc  action 

26  90% 

37.50% 

CIS  Sometimes  Black  job  seekers  should  be  given  special  consideration  ui  liinng 

1)  Agree 

1 3 70% 

17  90% 

2)  Neither  agree  imt  disagree 

21  20% 

17  90% 

3)  Disagree 

65  10% 

64  10% 

G 1 AfTirmativc  action  programs  for  Blocks  have  reduced  Whiles'  chances  for  jobs.  i>romolions. 
arid  admissions  to  schools  and  training  programs 

1)  Agree 

-19  40% 

36  60% 

2)  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

25  3t>% 

17  10% 

3)  Disagree 

25  )0% 

46  30% 

G2  Wital  do  you  ihmk  are  the  cluinccs  Iticsc  doys  that  u While  (icrsun  w^iu't  get  n juti  m u 
promotion  while  an  equally  or  less  quuliftcd  Black  person  gels  one  instead? 

1 ) Vei-y  likely 

1 ■ 

1 / 90% 

2)  .Somewhat  likely 

5H  90% 

46  20% 

3)  Not  very  likely 

29  40% 

35  90% 

G1  What  do  you  think  are  the  chances  arc  these  days  that  a While  |vrson  won  t gel 
admitted  to  a scIkioI  while  an  equally  or  less  qualiried  Black  person  gels  adiiullcd  iiisiMd? 

t ) Very  likely 

25  20% 

1 S 00% 

2)  Somcwlul  likely 

53  60% 

60  00% 

3)  Not  very  likely 

2t  20% 

25  00% 

G4  Some  people  say  lliul  because  ol  past  di!»criniinatioti  lUs  soinelmics  neccs«w>ry  lot  colleges 
and  iimversilics  to  reserve  openings  (or  Black  sIikJciHs  Others  oppose  qiiotaN  Iiecmisc  they  iay 

(pioias  (liscrirmnale  against  Wliilcs  Wlml  about  yuur  opmion-are  you  lor  or  against  quotas  to  admit  Black  students/ 
1 ) 1 or 

1 3 

22  50% 

2)  Not  sure 

35  Kti% 

27  50% 

I)  Against 

50 

50  00% 

Source:  Social  Attitudes  of  College  Students  Survey  1997 

‘ >nl\  inclii'Jcis  data  from  the  ( innersity  of  Michigan.  I niver^ity  of  Honda,  and  fcrtland  Stair  ^ KrjinKenti;  sur\t\  participanb  '-v!)!.  ,>hn  participated  m our  iii-dcptli  interciev.s  (N  --il ) 

CniwRiiy  (N=^SI ) Data  from  Washington  State  Dniversiiy  w-as  excluded  becaase  in-dqiih 
intr.r\-'"AN  iiaw  n'>t  btvn  concludd  :ls  vet  (N=W) 


Even  when  those  interviewed 
expressed  more  liberal  views  initial- 
ly, probing  their  reasons  often  led 
them  to  disown  what  they  had  just 
said.  Instead  of  explaining  why  they 
felt  the  way  they  initially  said  they 
did,  according  to  Bonilla-Silva,  they 
often  revealed  an  opposition  to  affir- 
mative action,  intermarriage,  and 
other  racial  issues  in  an  indirect, 
sometimes  self-contradictory  way 
Content  analysis  of  interview 
responses  revealed  “an  arsenal  of 
semantic  maneuvers  to  conceal 
racial  opinions.’*  These  maneuvers 
included  displacement,  in  which 
the  speaker’s  concerns  are  attrib- 
uted to  others-e.g.,  “1  am  not  a 
racist,  but  I think  you  should  have 
the  best  person  for  the  job,  regard- 


less of  their  color.” 

Bonilla-Silva  conducted  the 
L-tudy  with  U-M  sociology  graduate 
student  Tyrone  A.  Forman  and  Jos^ 
A.  Padin,  Portland  Slate  University 
sociology  professor. 


1 FROM  THE  FOOTNOTTES 

I 

( 

I . 

By  racial  ideology  we  mean  the  relatively  coherent  system  of- 
ideas  that  provides  “the  rationalizations  for  social,  polilical,  and 
economic  interactions  between  the  races”  (Bonilla-Silva  1997: 474), 


This  article  was  prepared  through 
. ,e  cooperation  of  News  and 
Information  Services,  The  University 
of  Michigan. 


Eduardo  Bonilla-Silva  is  with  the 
Delkiriment  ofSociohgy,  University  of 
Michigan,  3012  ISA  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan  48109-1382.  He  can  also  be 
reached  at  <ebonilia@umich.edu>. 


Although  36  of  our  respondents  believed  that  reverse  racism  is 
a real  phenomenon,  only  five  claimed  that  they  or  someone  ihe^’ 
know  has  been  a victim  of  it  in  college  admissions  or  jobs.  Of  Aese 
five,  not  a single  one  provided  a story  that  could  be  condusivel)' 
construed  as  a case  of  racial  disaiminatioit  Fhese  findings  are 
consistent  with  previous  research. 

The  fact  that  only  five  of  die  students  referred  to  racism  as  insti- 
tutional or  structural  and  that  only  two  understood  its  meaiang  is 
astounding  given  that  alJ  of  them  were  tailing  sodolog)’  or  soda! 
science  courses  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 
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Serving  with  Honesty,  Flexibitity, 

and  Strength 


Dr  Dennis  W (lalion  was  insiailed  as  ihe  fourth 
president  of  Palm  Beach  Community  College 
(PBCC)  last  January,  nearK  one  thousand  commu- 
nity leaders,  college  administrators,  faculty,  stuff 
and  students  attended  the  inauguration.  On-stage  dignitaries  included 
PBCC  President  Emeritus  Edward  M.  Kissey:  The  Reverend  James  M. 
Prociur.  D.Min.  of  St.  Paul  African  .Meihodi.st  Episcopal  (AME)  Church  in 
jacksomille;  and  Florida  State  Representative  Sharon  lerchant. 
Rounding  out  the  notables  was  Countess  Henrietta  de  lioernle.  who.  with 
her  husband.  Count  Adolph  de  Hoernle.  donated  more  than  SI  million  to 
the  college  in  the  past  year 

Many  of  the  assembled  had  watclied  PB(Xi  grow  since  its  first  da\s  in 
the  early  1030s.  There  was  pride  in  the  fact  that  Palm  Beach  Comimmiiv 
College  had  come  a long  way  in  earning  its  reputation  for  quality  educa- 
tion in  Palm  Beach  County.  Today,  with  more  than  100  majors  in  its  asso- 
ciate degrees,  as  well  as  certificate  programs.  PBCC  is  expanding  still  fur- 
ther its  education  and  training  efforts  in  the  ficM  of  workforce  develop- 
ment. Its  commitment  to  distance  learning  presently  includes  courses  via 
television  and  the  Internet  and  automated  registration  via  ickqtlionc.  We 
welcome  Dr.  Callon  to  Palm  Beach  (lommiimiy  College,  as  we  welcome 
his  fine  institution  to  this  months  Honor  Roll 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Dr.  Gallon  reriected, ‘Being  named  president 
of  Palm  Beach  Community  College  was  the  achievement  of  m\  profession- 
al dream,  and  1 will  build  on  the  excel  lent  work  of  my  predecessors.” 
Gallon  observed  that  icchnologv  is  changing  the  way  Palm  Beach 
Community  College  is  doing  business  and  promised  to  make  PBC(i  a 
greater  partner  with  business  and  indu.stry  Hmpha.sizing  his  eommitment 
to  students,  Dr.  Gallon  announced  that  lie  plans  to  work  to  have  a “strong 
college  curriculum  to  assist  llio.se  who  are  i:nderprepar(*d” 

He  stres.s/‘d  the  importance  of  contiiuung  parinership  efforts  with  tlie 
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Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 


Palm  Beach  County  School  Boards  K-12  system,  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  and  many  community-based  agencies.  Dr.  Gallon  tdso  called 
on  the  audience  to  help  him  bring  Ids  dream.s  to  fruition  and  to  "ca>ate 
a future  so  glowing  that  others  wUl  light  their  candles  in  our  fire." 

"We  need  to  find  a formula  for  haring  people  live  together  in  har- 
mony. Then  we  will  be  successfitl,"  he  said. 

"Community”  is  the  PBCC  story.  From  the  beginning,  the  school 
has  been  a community  effort.  Palm  Beach  Junior  College  became 
Florida’s  first  public  community  college  in  W.y  as  the  re.suli  of  a 
number  of  conferences  among  civic  leaders  led  by  Joe  Youngblood, 
county  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  Howell  L.  Watkins,  prin- 
cipal of  Palm  Beach  High  School,  where  the  college  scheduled  class- 
es for  its  first  15  years.  Back  tht-o,  Watkins  sened  a dual  role  as  dean 
of  the  college  and  principal  of  the  high  school.  In  1948,  the  college 
moved  to  a 21-acre  site  at  Morrison  Field,  which  is  now  Palm  Beach 
Intematior  '1  Airport,  then  to  Lake  Park  Town  Hall  in  1951  to  carry  on 
a curtailed  program  for  five  years. 

Tlie  Palm  Beach  County  Commission  donated  the  present  Ceninil 
Campus’  114-acre  Lake  Worth  site  in  1956,  and  the  Florida  ixjgislaiure 
added  $1,047,000  for  buildings.  What  followed  was  a period  of 
tremendous  growth  in  enrollment,  staff,  course  offerings,  and  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  the  addition  of  many  technical  and  vnctitional  cours- 
es and  programs. 

Palm  Beach  junior  College  merged  with  Roosevelt  Junior  College 
in  1965.  Attendance  centers  opened  in  Belle  Glade.  Bocti  Raton.  ;ind 


iNSTrnmoN: 

Palm  Beach  Community  College 

LOCATION: 

Office  of  Admissions 
4200  Congress  Avenue 
Lake  Worth,  FL  33461-4796 
(561)  967-PBCC  (7222) 

ESIABUSHED: 

1933 

ENROllMENT: 

22,462  Spring  Term  registered 


DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Associate  in  Arts 
Associate  in  Science 
Various  non-degree  programs 

ANNUAL  TUITION: 

Per  semester  hour 
$41.50  Florida  Residents 
$154.48  Out-of-State 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

191  full-time  teachers,  librarians,  and  counselors 

SPECIAL  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 

Culinary  Management 

Financial  Services 

Dental  Hygiene 

Occupational  Therapy 

Medical  Technology 

Postal  Service  Management 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
http://\\'Yv\v.pbcc.cc.fl.us 


Palm  Beach 
Community  College 


northern  Pulin  Beach  Count \ in  the  early  PrOy  In  lirouiul- 
breaking  for  biilklings  at  I'BJC  (Hades  took  place,  and  in  l‘)Sl  classt*'- 
began  at  PBJC  North,  a KvS-acre  cunipu.s  on  P(l.\  IJoiileAard  in  I’aliv 
Beach  Cardens-  In  IW,  I>alm  Beach  Junior  College  chani;cd  its  luiiu 
to  Palm  Beach  Community  ('ollei^c. 

(auirses  arc  offered  on  the  schools  four  canipii^'  location‘s  .nul  ,i 
its  attendance  centers  throujai.oui  Pain  Beach  Couniv  I'.acli  lampii’ 


offers  general  educaiion  requirement  courses  and  some  programs 
that  might  be  special  to  each  location.  The  Central  Campus,  bordered 
by  beautiful  Lake  Osborne  and  John  Prince  Park  in  Lake  Worth,  is  the 
largest.  It  offers  an  extensive  selection  of  raa(ors  leading  to  an  A.A. 
degree  for  those  planning  to  transfer  to  a university  or  to  an  A.S. 
degree  and  certificates  for  those  pursuing  technical  careers.  The 
campus  also  offers  a variety'  of  non  credit  classes  through  the  contin- 
uing studies  department.  Among  the  many  Central  Campus  programs 
are  nursing,  paramedic,  dental  health,  hospiiality/foodservice.  early 
childhood,  criminal  justice,  and  real  estate.  These  attract  students 
from  within  and  without  the 
community.  The  spacious 
Watson  B.  Duncan  III 
Theater,  a performing  arts 
instructional  facility,  hosts 

many  cultural  and  entertain-  COIHITlUflity  Col 

meat  events  for  the  general  rm  ^ ^ 

public.  Panther  Park,  a US*  DBpUVtl 

brand  new  student  apart-  EduCtttiOfl  figU 

ment  housing  community,  IQQA.O^  rankp, 

accommodates  600.  yjj  fUUKVi 

The  Edward  M.  Eissey  COUimUnity  CO 

Campus  in  Palm  Beach  ^ ^ 

Gardens  is  the  site  of  the  tlUttlOCV  Oj  USSi 

750-seat  Edward  M.  Eissey  COnfeVVCd  Ul  Ui 

Campus  Theatre,  a Career  Within  thp  ^tat 

Resource  Center,  a Center  for  nuu&n 

Personalized  Instruction,  institution  pld 

state-of-the-art  computer  . 

classrooms  and  laboratories,  UttlOng  thc  StUl 

the  250-seat  Alfred  W.  COntmunUy  COi 

Meldon  Lecture  Hall,  and  the 
Art  Gallery. 

Other  campuses  include 
the  Glades  Campus  in  Belle 
Glade,  noted  for  the  470-seat 

Dolly  Hand  Cultural  Arts  Center,  and  the  South  Campus,  serving 
south  Palm  Beach  County  from  its  location  in  Boca  Raton,  conve- 
niently situated  next  to  Florida  Atlantic  University’. 

Of  the  16,294  students  enrolled  at  Palm  Beach  Community'  College 
in  the  fall  of  1997-98, 10,026  were  female  and  6,268  were  male.  African 
American  students  totaled  2,148  and  1,667  of  all  students  were 
Hispanic,  495  were  Asian,  53  Native  .\merican,  and  3f7  Non-Resident 
.Alien.  The  total  annual  attendance,  including  students  in  all  programs 
offered  at  PBCC,  increases  the  overall  student  attendance  to  more  than 
47,000. 

Community  College  Week,  based  on  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  figures  collected  for  1994-95.  ranked  Palm  Beach 
Community  College  23rd  in  thc  number  of  associate’s  degrees  con- 
ferred in  all  disciplines.  Within  the  stale,  the  Florida  institution 
placed  seventh  among  the  state’s  28  community  colleges.  Among  top 
graduate  producers  in  libend  arts  and  sciences,  PBCC  ranked  I5th 


Community  College  Week,  based 
on  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  figures  collected  for 
1994-95,  ranked  Palm  Beach 
Community  College  23rd  in  the 
number  of  associate's  degrees 
conferred  in  all  disciplines. 
Within  the  state,  the  Florida 
institution  placed  seventh 
among  the  state’s  28 
community  colleges. 


nationally  and  10th  in  the  state.  Another  point  of  pride  is  the  statistics 
that  list  PBCC  eighth  nationally  in  the  number  of  nursing  degrees 
conferred  (fifth  in  state)  and  lOth  overall  (fourth  in  state)  in  pro- 
ducing graduates  in  health  professions  and  related  sciences. 

In  recognition  of  the  $1.5  million  pledge  to  Palm  Beach 
Community  College  by  Count  Adolph  and  Countess  Henrietta  de 
Hoernle.  the  Central  Campus  Technology  Center  has  been  named  in 
their  honor.  The  pledge  by  the  Boca  Raton  couple,  well  known  lor 
their  philanthropy,  is  the  largest  single  donation  ever  earmarked  for 
the  college.  The  first  $500,000  is  being  used  to  renovate  PBCCs  origi- 
nal building  in  West  Palm 
Beach.  The  facility  will 
become  an  educational  and 
community  center  for  tlu 
downtown  area. 

;e  Week,  based  -'n  additional  s”(i.ooc 

- ^ will  be  set  aside  for  scholar- 

ships  for  PB(X'  siudems.  The 
? collected  fov  reniaming  $250,000  is  ear- 

} 1 n 1 marked  f*:r  academic  pro- 

Ultn  tSettCu  grams  or  high  priority  con- 

ge  23rd  in  the  striiction.  as  determined  by 

» - « f the  new  college  president. 

ate  S degrees  I'residcnt  Ctdlon  had  liwi 

liSCiplineS.  president  of  the  Kent  C.;inijni: 

j ‘It  Florida  (a)mnuiniiv  Colleei 

the  Florida  Jacksonville  since' Ik 

d seventh  entered  the  community  col 

ryQ  lege  system  as  a biisines: 

‘ instructor,  earning  his  Pli.T 

^eS*  degrees  from  tin 

fniuTsity  of  Fiorida.  Hi 
inauguration  was  paid  to 
through  prhate  donations  iha 
included  contrihuiions  Iron 
hmiily  members  and  resident 
of  lli^  hometown  of  Monticello.  Fla.,  which  is  near  Tallahassee.  \i  ih 
inauguration,  he  equaled  being  college  president  to  ‘iniergalacii 
bungee  jumping,”  and  told  his  audience  that  "In  the  future,  the  colleg 
needs  a bungee  cord  with  strands  of  honesty,  flexibility,  and  .strength.” 

”1  can  lead.”  he  explained,  "because  I have  friends  and  farm  I 
who  can  help  me  if  1 fall.” 
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But  Agreement  Draws  Fire  from  UH President 


Arturo  De  Leon, 
president  of  the 
Mexican 
American  Bar 
Association  of 
Houston,  says 
that  passing  the 
resolution 
sparked  much 
discussion  by 
members  of  his 
organization. 
**This  shows  that 
an  independent 
organization  of 
lawyers,  after 
thoughtful 
review,  supports 
the  affiliation  as 
good  for 
students,  higher 
education,  and 
the  community 
at  large.” 


ite  May,  representatives  of 
exas  A&M,  hoping  for  a 
thumbs  up”  vote,  appeared 
efore  a subcommittee  of  the 
Texas  Higher  Education  Coordinating 
Board  to  ask  to  add  law  to  the  uni- 
versity’s table  of  programs. 

But  no  “thumbs  up”  occurred. 
Instead,  the  THECB  subcommittee  is 
asking  its  staff  to  gather  and  prepare 
more  information,  and  the  vote  has 
been  deferred  to  a meeting  on  June  25. 

This  vote  represents  a major 
event  in  the  controversy  provoked  by 
the  Januar}’  signing  of  a 20*year  affil- 
iation agreement  between  Texas  A&M 
and  the  South  Texas  College  of  Law, 


an  arrangement  described  in  the 
June  5 issue  oiHO. 

The  subcommittee  hearing  the 
request  includes  12  of  the  18  mem- 
bers of  the  full  Coordinating  Board. 
According  to  a spokesperson  for 
South  Texas  College  of  Law,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Coordinating  Board, 
Leonard  Rausch,  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  a 20-year  member  of 
the  L’nivf‘r^ity  of  Houston  Board  of 
Regents,  1i.ls  been  “the  most  outspo- 
ken” about  the  affiliation  agreement. 

Another  outspoken  party  is 
University  of  Houston  President 
Arthur  K.  Smith,  whose  opinion  piece 
on  the  affiliation,  reprinted  in  this 


HO  issue,  appeared  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle  in  February. 

More  recently,  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Mexican  American  Bar 
Association  of  Houston  and  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens,  Council  No.  60,  endorse  the 
affiliation  and  laud  South  Texas’  com- 
mitment to  increasing  the  value  of  its 
degrees,  employment  opportunities, 
quality  of  education,  and  resources 
for  minority  students. 

The  document  calls  for  the  Texas 
Higher  Education  Coordinating 
Board  to  “carry  out  its  mandate  of 
encouraging  cooperative  undertak- 
ings between  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education”  and 
urges  the  board  to  “approve  a law 
degree  from  Texas  A&M  University 
and  to  condition  such  approval  on 
South  Texas’  remaining  a private  law 
school.” 

Arturo  De  Ledn,  president  of  the 
Mexican  American  Bar  Association  of 
Houston,  says  that  passing  the  resolu- 
tion sparked  much  discussion  by 
members  of  his  organization.  “This 
shows  that  an  independent  organiza- 
tion of  lawyers,  after  thoughtful 
review,  supports  the  affi!‘ation  as 
good  for  students,  higher  education, 
and  'he  community  at  large." 

The  next  hurdle  will  be  the  June 
25  THECB  subcofnmittee  meeting , to 
bo  followed  b>’  a meeting  of  the  mil 
board  on  July  16  and  17. 

h:y 


Arthur  K.  Smrth.  president.  University  Houston 
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The  Texas  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board 
(THECB)  is  chaiged  bs'  the  Legislature  wih  providing 
ov^isighi  of  the  stale’s  college  ajid  umversity  resources. 
It  is  the  THECBs  job  to  review  all  proposals  for  new' 
academic  programs  and  to  determine  if  there  is  a real 
need  and  if  there  are  resources  to  support  each  pro- 
gram. 

True,  this  process  is  sometimes  drawn  out,  often 
complicated,  and  occasionally  frustrating.  Every  com- 
munity in  the  state  would  like  to  have  a university,  or  a 
medical  school,  or  an  engineering  program,  or  a law’ 
school.  It  is  the  Coordinating  Board  that  reviews  all 
those  wishes  and  weighs  them  against  the  total  needs 
and  available  resources  of  the  state.  This  review'  process 
helps  prevent  needless  duplication  of  expensive  pro- 
grams jlmI  facilities  and  allows  the  state  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  limited  resources.  It  Ls  one  reason  that 
Texas  has  been  able  to  maintain  one  of  the  lowest 
tuition  rates  of  any'  state  in  the  country. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  concern  that  we  learned 
lecently  of  the  true  extent  of  the  “affiiialion”  between 
Texas  A&M  L’niversity  and  the  South  Texas  College  of 
Law  in  Houston.  The  public  statement  that  this  agree- 
ment represents  cnK'  a normaJ  afll’iation  between  two 
indeper  lent  institutions  is  not  supported  bv’  reviewing 
the  contraa  or  the  announcements  and  materials  now 
being  used  by  the  school.  According  to  their  new  letter- 
head, their  Internet  site,  their  advertising,  and  the  ban- 
ner covering  the  building  downtown,  the  South  Texas 
College  of  Law  is  now  the  Texas  A&M  University  Law 
Center. 

Their  agreement  closely  links  the  governing  boards 
of  the  twt)  institutions.  It  gives  the  A&M  provost  and 
president  oversight  and  influence  over  faculty  hiring 
and  promotion,  student  admissions,  and  management 
of  the  law  .school.  The  contract  stales  that  /\&M  will  use 
its  best  efforts  to  cause  the  A&M  Foundation  to  raise 
funds  for  the  law  school  and  have  the  .\&M  /Vssodation 
of  Former  Student,  permit  former  and  future  graduates 
of  the  law'  college  to  be  members.  The  law  school 
agreed  through  the  contraa  to  coordinate  all  public 
relations  programs  throitgh  /\&^d. 

In  over  28  years  In  hightr  eduailion  adminisira- 
lion,  I have  naer  sten  a more  closely  linked  partner- 
ship, short  of  an  outright  merger.  And  diis  Is  unlike  any 


Questionable  “Marriage”  for  the  Aggies 

by  Arthur  K.  Smith 


affiliation  agreement  1 have  ever  seen.  U is  in  all  way's  a 
true  marriage.  The  “bride”  has  even  taken  her  “hus- 
band',” name.  But  it  is  a union  consummated  without  a 
marriage  license  and  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

This  partnerehip  was  conceived  without  the  review 
or  proval  of  the  Coordinating  Board,  the  Legislature, 
or  any  other  external  body’  outside  of  the  two  schools. 
Should  we  care,  either  as  Houstonians  or  as  Texas  tax- 
payers? Shouldn’t  we  be  glad  to  get  another  state-assist- 
ed law  school  in  Houston? 

1 am  noi  ready’  to  open  the  champagne  and  toast 
this  union.  There  are  a number  of  serious  public  policy- 
issues  raised  by  this  merger  that  must  be  addressed 
before  this  partnership  is  blessed  by  the  staie. 

Tuition  at  the  new  school  may  stay  at  the  curreni 
“private”  rates  for  the  next  few  years,  hut  in  all  other 
ways,  this  partnership  goes  far  to  create  the  next  “pub- 
lic" law  school  in  the  stale. 

It  has  not  been  show'n  that  Texas  needs  anoilier 
state-assisted  law  school.  Indeed,  state  funding  for 
higher  education  is  far  from  adequate  for  current 
needs.  Further  dilution  of  s.  vee  public  resources 
would  endanger  the  equality’  of  existing  programs.  And 
if  a compelling  need  exists  for  an  additional  pubhc  law 
scliool  in  the  state  of  Texas,  it  surely  would  not  be  locat- 
ed in  Houston.  No  other  city  in  the  nation  besides 
Houston  has  twt>  public  law  schools,  and  certaif  ly  none 
has  three.  The  Dallas  Fort  ^wih  meiroplex  has  two 
establi.shed,  accredited  private  law  schools,  but  no  pub- 
lic one.  Likewise,  San  .Antonio  has  only  one  private  law 
school. 

transjbrming  South 
Texas  College  of  Law 
into  the  Texas  A&M 
University  Law  Center, 
the  state  university  is 
providing  a valuable 
‘grant*  to  a private 
institution  that  is 
unwarranted  if  this  is 
merely  an  ‘affiliation.’" 

ARTHUR  K.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 


Most  significandy,  the  South  Texas  region  has  no 
law  school  at  all,  public  or  privaic.  If  the  stale  were  to 
invest  in  additional  law  education  resources,  it  would 
make  the  most  sense  to  invest  funds  where  they  are 
most  critically  needed  and  not  to  duplicate  or  dilute 
current  efforts. 

By  transforming  South  Texas  College  of  Uw  into 
the  Texas  .A&M  Iniversity'  Law  Center,  the  state  universi- 
ty is  providing  a valuable  "grant"  to  a private  institution 
that  is  unwarranted  if  this  is  merely  an  “affiliation.’'  The 
Texas  .A&M  name  that  is  now  being  used  by’  South  Texas 
is  more  than  just  a trademark  or  a logo.  The  name  used 
by  an  institution  should  reflect  its  true  nature.  It  cannot 
help  but  cause  confusion  in  the  minds  of  students  and 
the  public  as  to  the  true  identity’  of  a law  school  that 
professes  to  be  private  and  independent  but  calls  itself 
the  Texas  A&M  University  Law  Center. 

The  Texas  A&M  and  South  Texas  College  of  Law 
agreement  has  possible  fiscal  implicaiiom'  for  the  stale 
as  well.  The  blurring  of  identity'  has  the  potendal  to 
invoke  the  university',  and  therefore  the  state,  in  future 
litigation.  The  interlocking  boards  could  require 
increased  audit  resources  from  the  state.  The  agree- 
ment bears  on  both  economic  and  equity  issues  for 
other  regions  throughout  Texas.  And  what  is  more,  this 
agreement  does  not  lake  into  account  the  office  of  Civil 
Rights  1983  higher  education  desegregation  agreement 
with  Texas  Indeed  the  OCR  is  cun^  tly  reviewing  Texas 
for  compliance,  and  part  of  its  focus  is  on  the  fad  that 
Houston  already  has  publicly  operated  and  funded  law’ 
li'iols  at  Texas  Southern  University  and  at  the 
Unhersity  of  Houston.  The  new-  “affiliation”  could  have 
signifiaint  bearing  on  this  ongoing  federal  review. 

This  is  not  an  issue  that  should  be  finalized  witli 
the  simple  signing  of  an  agreement  between  two  insti- 
tutions. The  Coordinating  Board  and  the  Legislature 
should  carefully  review’  the  agreement.  And  their  deter- 
mination will  help  define  how  professional  programs 
ue  developed  in  liie  stale  for  years  to  come. 

Ml  it  be  through  individual  action  vvitliout  over- 
sight of  the  THECB,  or  will  it  Im?  through  established 
procedures  following  a careful  review’  of  statewide 
needs  ajKl  resourc<  Ibr  the  good  of  all  of  Texas,  it  is 
our  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  w'ork  collealvely 
through  the  public  review  bodies  of  the  state  to  deter- 
mine what  will  serve  Ik'sI  all  of  our  citizens,  not  just 
our  own  ii'istitullons  and  ambitions. 

Arthur  K Smith  president  nf 

(he  nuversily  of  Houston 
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SUBMITTED  BY  NORTHERN 

Illinois  University,  Dekalb, 
Illinois,  Office  of  Public 
Affairs 

^‘Antonio  is  an 
extremely 
mature^ 
dedicated,  and 
selfless  person. 
His  aspirations 
are  to  help 
people....He  is 
outstanding 
academically,  he 
has  held  many 
leadership 
positions, 
and  he  has 
excelled  in 
extracurricular 
activities  and  in 
work-he  is 
really  the  whole 
package.*’ 

PROfESSOR 
TERRENCE  BISHOP 


years  into  his  col- 
lege career  at 
Northern  Illinois 
University  (MU), 
Antonio  Ramon  was  struggling  to 
make  a C average,  and  he  had 
earned  only  a years  worth  of  cred- 
its, Like  many  students  in  similar 
situations,  he  decided  to  drop  out 
and  figure  out  what  he  really  want- 
ed to  do  with  his  life. 

For  many  who  choose  that 
course,  it  marks  the  end  of  their 
college  career  for  good.  For 
Ramon,  however,  it  was  the  start  of 
a period  of  self-discovery  that  led 
him  hack  to  NIU  and  ultimately  to 
the  Illinois  State  Capitol  last 
.November,  where  he  received  a 
Lincoln  Academy  Medallion  from 
Governor  Jim  Edgar.  The  Laureate 
Award  honors  the  top  senior  stu- 
dent at  each  college  and  university 
in  the  state  and  is  based  not  only 
on  academic  success  but  also  on 
community  senice. 

Now  28,  Ramon,  a native  of 
LibertyTillc,  is  wrapping  up  a 
degree  in  sociology  with  a minor  in 
Latino  studies.  His  grade  point 
average  is  3-85,  and  he  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  student  who  left 
school  in  1990. 

Frustrated  and  unfocused  in  his 
school  work,  he  dropped  out  that 
fall  and  spent  the  next  three  years 
working  a scries  of  low-paying  jobs 
In  factories,  warehouse.s,  and  tem- 


porary agencies  in  Chicago  and  San 
Antonio.  With  each  job,  he  became 
more  disillusioned  with  the  work 
he  could  get  and  the  \vay  he  and 
others  were  treated. 

“I  disliked  every  job  I had.  It 
really  opened  my  eyes  to  the  way 
people  are  taken  advantage  of,  the 
way  some  people  are  exploited 
because  of  racism  or  because  they 
are  undocumented  w’orkers," 
Ramon  said. 

Recognizing  that  with  a college 
degree  he  might  not  only  overcome 
those  obstacles  himself  but  help 
others  to  do  the  same,  he  returned 
to  the  Chicago  area  and  earned  his 
associates  degree  at  the  College  of 
Lake  County  before  re-enrolling  at 
NIU  for  the  spring  semester  of 
1996. 

The  Antonio  Ramon  who  came 
to  campus  that  semester  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  one  who  had 
come  to  NIU  eight  years  earlier. 
Having  set  his  sights  on  a goal,  and 
discovering  a love  for  sociology,  he 
attacked  his  studies  with  a sense  of 
purpose  that  had  been  lacking  his 
first  time  around. 

How’ever,  he  didn’t  just  bury 
himself  in  his  books.  He  also 
became  deeply  involved  in  the 
liitino  community  at  NIU. 

"He  works  right  alongside  our 
staff  iind  our  graduate  assi.stant.s;  it 
seems  like  he  is  here  99  percent  of 
the  time,”  said  vSusan  Timm,  an  aca- 


demic counselor  for  the  NIU 
University  Resources  for  Latinos 
(URL),  who  nominated  Ramon  for 
the  honor. 

As  an  unpaid  volunteer  at  the 
URL,  Ramon  has  helped  coordinate 
the  tutoring  program,  recruiting 
tutors  and  publicizing  die  program; 
he  has  participated  in  peer  mentor- 
ing, advising  younger  Latino  stu- 
dents during  their  first  year  on 
campus;  he  has  spoken  at  open 
houses  for  Latino  high  school  and 
junior  high  students,  telling  them 
about  the  value  of  a college  educa- 
tion: and  he  has  even  pitched  in  to 
host  picnics  and  Thanksgiving  cele- 
brations at  the  URL. 

He  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Organization  of  Latin 
American  students,  helping  to  or- 
ganize a Latino  Leadership 
Conference  on  campus  and  coordi- 
nating a panel  discussion  where 
previously  struggling  students  told 
how  they  overcame  their  troubles. 

"’When  he  came  back  to  school, 
he  became  an  awesome  leader  and 
he  has  helped  us  tremendousl’," 
said  Fnink  Puente,  program  coordi- 
nator at  the  University  Resources 
for  Latinos.  “Students  look  at  him 
and  really  appreciate  how  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  make  sure  they  get 
the  resources  they  need.  A lot  of 
those  things  ./dn’t  even  exist  when 
Antonio  first  came  to  school,  and 
he  makes  it  a point  to  see  that  they 
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Recognizing  that  with  a college  degree 
he  might  not  only  overcome  obstacles 
himself  hut  help  others  to  do  the  same, 
he  returned  to  Chicago  and  earned  his 
A.A,  degree  at  the  College  of  Lake 
County  before  re-enrolling  ai  Northern 
Illinois  University. 


know  about  them  and  utilize  them.” 

His  work  on  behalf  of  others 
extends  beyond  campus,  loo.  Last 
summer  he  worked  as  a communi- 
ty organizer  for  the  Northwest 
Neighborhood  Federation,  helping 
residents  in  Chicago  communities 
band  together  to  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  neighborhoods. 

‘ive  been  working  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  for  20 
years,  and  he  is  in  the  top  five  per- 
cent of  students  I have  met,  stu- 
dents who  have  stood  out  and 
made  a difference,  not  just  for  the 
school  but  for  their  community,” 
Timm  said. 

Professor  Terrence  Bishop,  who 
chaired  the  university  search  com- 
mittee for  this  year’s  Lincoln 
Laureate,  said  that  Ramon  beat  out 
some  very^  stiff  competition  for  the 
award,  but  said  the  selection  was 
one  v\ith  which  the  entire  commit- 
tee was  pleased. 


"Antonio  is  an  extremely 
mature,  dedicated,  and  selfless  per- 
son. His  aspirations  are  to  help 
people,  and  I don't  doubt  for  a 
minute  that  he  will  spend  much  of 
his  life  trying  to  improve  the  lot  of 
others.  He  is  outstanding  academi- 
cally, he  has  held  many  leadership 
positions,  and  he  has  excelled  in 
extracurricular  activities  and  in 
work-he  is  really  the  whole  pack- 
age,” Bishop  said. 

Ramon  downplays  such  praise, 
attributing  his  selflessness  to  his 
faith  and  his  upbringing.  He  told 
HO.  ‘T  give  a lot  of  the  credit  to  God 
and  to  my  Christian  faith.” 

"I  am  a Christian,  and  part  of 
that  is  humbling  yourself  and  sen- 
ing  others.  Ultimately,  that  is  what  1 
want  to  do.  I want  to  sene  others 
by  creating  some  sort  of  change  for 
the  better  in  society,”  Ramon  said. 

lb  do  that,  Ramon  plans  to  pur- 
sue a career  in  public  interest  law 


and  hopes  to  gain  entrance  to  a top 
law  school.  But  in  late  May,  like  so 
many  other  graduates,  he  w’as 
putting  his  efforts  into  looking  for 
a job  in  the  here  and  now. 

“My  mom  raised  five  kids  on 
her  own,  on  a waitress's  salary.  I 
grew  up  on  every  kind  of  public 


assistance  that  you  can  imagine.  A 
lot  of  people  think  that  becomes  a 
lifestyle,  a legacy  that  gels  handed 
down  from  one  gener'^iion  to  the 
next,  so  I guess  I have  kind  of  bro- 
ken the  mold,  and  I would  like  to 
help  others  do  the  same.” 

K3 


From  (L'R):  George  Gut»^nrcz,  director  cfUniyersity  Resources  for  Latinos  at  Northern  Illinois  University:  Governor  of  Illinois  jim  Edgar,  Antonio  Rannon.  1997  student  laureate 
of  the  Lincoln  Academy  of  HiinoiS.  Mrs  Edgar, 
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Smithsonian  Selects  Rochin 

The  icorkl-remwnecl  Smithsouian  Institution  has  appointed  Dr.  Refugio  i 
Rochin  as  director  of  its  new  Center  for  Latino  initiatives. 


Groundbreaking  College  Now  25 

The  unique  Thomas  Edison  State  Coilege  has  for  years  offered  more  ways 


to  earn  a degree  than  any  other  institution  of  higher  eduaition. 


University  Launches  Family  Math  & Science  Program 

Durham 's  sizabte  ftispanic  population  n 'Hi  get  help  from  a new  program 
Edimtion  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


HONOR  ROLL 

SUNY'S  Buffalo  State  College 

The  largest  of  SUNUs  four-year  colleges.  Buffalo  State  boosts  student  per- 
formance through  award-winning  support  services. 


Working  journalists  on  Campus 

journalists  and  media  hosts  from  Latin  America  visit  the  Univemty  of 
through  a three-year  CBS  Foundation  grant. 

Conference  Energizes  Chicano  Psychologists 

k A MO  R A * TTheir  conference  at  Michigan  State  Unit  ernty's  Julian  Samora  Research 


Institute  was  the  first  in  16  years,  and  very  welcome. 
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DEPARTMENTS 

I Outlook  ON  WASHINGTON:  A CAPITOL  VIEW 

^ A Clinton  initiative  aims  to  create  in  ail  children  the  desire  and  the 
means  to  succeed  in  college. 


SUCCESS  STORIES 

The  Welcoming  Embrace  of  Las  Hermanas 

! 7h'o  notiiraditional  students  describe  invaluable  aid  received  through 
l3m\  Hermanas  at  the  L 'm'versity  of  Southern  Colorado. 
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Offering  High  Hopes  to  AH 


BY  GUSTAVO  A.  MELLANDER 


>Wiite  House  aniwunced 
jt  anotlier  new  higlier 
iducation  initiati\'e  that 
'could  benefit  thousands 
of  Hispanks.  Tlie  gpal  is  to  inspire  our 
nation^  youngsters  to  remain  in  school 
and  to  aim  high.  By  cultivating  high 
expectations,  persistence,  and  strong 
study'  habi^  the  administration  hopes  to 
break  the  high  dropout  syndrome  so 
pre\alent  among  low-income  children. 
Snce  30  to  40  percent  of  all  Hispanic 
children  drop  out  before  finishing  higli 
school,  this  proposal  is  very’ reievani 
Dubbed  the  “High  Hopes  ’ initia- 
tive, it  would  encourage  children  to 
believe  that  going  to  college  is  not  a 
distant  dream  or  a thing  that  others 
do.  Instead,  every  child  would  be 
imbued  with  the  full  expectation  of 
going  to  college.  Starting  with  $hKy 
million  in  the  FY  ’99  Budget,  the 
program  would  be  a long-term 
investment  of  time  and  resources. 

Educating  families  early  on 
Families  are  important  compo- 
nents of  the  equation.  Aside  from 
being  trained  to  become  primary 
motivators,  they  need  to  know  that 
college  for  their  children  is  afford- 
able regardless  of  their  income.  The 
President's  “High  Hopes”  initiative 
would  reach  out  to  children  and 
their  families  at  middle  and  junior 
high  schools.  Students  would 
receive  a 21st  Century  Scholar  cer- 
tificate. That  document  would  sene 
as  an  official  early  notification  of 
the  amount  of  their  particular  eligi- 
bility for  federal  college  aid. 


Providing  children  with  the 
support  they  need 

The  program  would  also  inform 
children  about  college  options,  aca- 
demic requirements,  and  projected 
expenditures.  Further,  the  amount  of 
financial  aid  for  wliich  they  qualify 
would  be  spelled  out.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  steps  w'ould  demystify 
going  to  college.  Support  services 
would  be  provided  to  place  young- 
sters on  the  right  track  early  on. 

To  make  the  hopes  realistic,  and 
to  eliminate  destructive  habits  before 
they  become  entrenched,  the  “High 
Hopes”  initiative  would  encourage 
colleges  and  imiversities  to  establish 
paitnerships  with  middle  and  junior 
high  schools.  Clinton  state,  that  chil- 
dren would  thus  be  able  to  “get  tlie 
guidance  and  hope  they  need  so  they 
can  know  iliat  they,  too.  will  be  able 
to  go  to  college.” 

Guidelines  for  working  with  par- 
ents, community  and  religious 
groups,  and  businesses  would  be 
developed.  These  partnerships  are 
to  provide  information  about  w'hat  it 
means  and  what  it  takes  to  go  to 
college.  Motivation  strategics  would 
be  supplemented  with  services  such 
as  mv''iitoring,  tutoring,  college  vis- 
its, summer  programs,  after-school 
activities,  and  counseling-all  aimed 
at  helping  students  develop  achiev- 
able goals  and  May  on  track. 

In  too  many  cases,  Hispanic  and 
other  minority  students  do  not  pur- 
sue the  proper  course  of  study 
while  in  high  school.  Thus,  even  if 
they  do  go  (m  to  college,  they  are 
handicapped.  The  recommended 
partnerships  should  help  ensure 


that  children  have  access  to  rigor- 
ous core  academic  courses  that 
prepare  them  for  college.  The  pro- 
gram would  also  tell  parents  how 
they  can  help  their  children  pre- 
pare for  college. 

Early  intervention  a must 
Why  do  so  many  students  fail  to 
graduate  from  high  school? 
Findings  of  government  and  univer- 
sity researchers  make  it  clear  that 
proper  intervention  cannot  wait 
until  high  school.  That's  often  too 
late.  Buttressed  by  that  research,  the 
Wliite  House  urges  that  programs 
begin  reaching  out  by  the  sixth 
grade.  Waiting  much  beyond  that  is 
counterproductive.  Youngsters  must 
be  trained  and,  more  important, 
highly  motivated  long  before  they 
complete  high  school.  “High  Hopes’* 
w'oiild  continue  to  help  each  stu- 
dent through  graduation  from  high 
school.  Programs  would  he  con- 
siructed  to  help  all  students  in 
every  class,  not  ju.st  the  ones  who 
get  the  best  grades. 

At  the  same  time,  this  new  initia- 
tive, it  is  said,  would  not  be  prescrip- 
tive nor  dictated  from  Washington. 
To  make  it  as  relevant  as  possible, 
tlie  program  is  to  be  flexible,  allow- 
ing local-based  partnerships  to 
design  ihcir  own  efforts  based  on 
locd  needs  and  resources. 

More  tlian  a million  students 
The  President’s  budget  calls  for 
a $l40  million  investment  in  new 
“High  Hopes”  partnerships  in  1999. 
And  an  addihonal  million  in 
eacli  of  the  years  2000  and  2001,  as 


Sa./e  70 
members  of  the 
House,  both 
Democrats  and 
Republicans, 
have  pledged 
support  for  the 
en^Hng 
legislation. 


well  as  continuation  funds  for  the 
original  partnerships.  If  each  pro- 
ject begins  vvitli  a sixth  grade  class, 
this  would  fund  partnerships  with 
2.500  middle  and  junior  high 
schools.  If  each  project  then  added 
an  incoming  class  each  year,  more 
than  one  million  students  would  be 
sened  over  a five-year  period. 

Many  already  agree  that  “High 
Hopes”  potentially  offers  many  far- 
reaching  benefits.  More  than  300 
college  presidents,  60  organizations 
(including  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters, 
education,  and  religious  groups), 
have  already  endorsed  the  initia- 
tive. And  some  70  members  of  the 
House,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  have  pledged  support 
for  the  enabling  legislation. 

Dr  Stella  tide  r is  a professor  at 
George  Mason  Vniversity 
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BY  Adalyn  Hixson 


Dr.  Rochin  will 
oversee 
projects 
designed  to 
increase 
awareness  of 
the  role  of 
Latinos  in  and 
the 

contributions 
of  Latinos  to 
the  history 
and  culture  of 
the  United 
States.  Projects 
will  include 
exhibitions, 
programs, 
collections, 
and  studies. 


efugio  (“Will")  I.  Rochin, 
director  of  the  Julian  Samora 
Research  Institute  at 
Michigan  State  University 
(MSU)  and  a professor  at  MSI),  has 
been  appointed  the  first  director  of 
the  Smithsonian  Center  for  Latino 
Initiatives.  Rochin  was  selected  by  a 


search  committee  that  considered 
nearly  80  applicants  from  around 
the  nation.  The  appointment  was 
announced  in  mid-May  by 
Smithsonian  Secretary  I.  Michael 
Heyman,  a law'  professor  and  for- 
mer chancellor  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 


"V(e  welcome  Dr.  Rochin  as  a 
new  voice  in  the  Smithsonian  com- 
munity,” said  Secretary  Heyman. 
“His  scholarly  work  as  well  as  his 
leadership  in  research  and  policy 
issues  affecting  Latinos  are  the 
qualities  we  were  looking  for  in  the 
director  of  our  new  center.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  and 
his  staff  in  creating  in  the  nation’s 
capital  a major  center  for  Latino 
studies,  with  research,  curatorial, 
and  educational  programs  focusing 
on  Latino  history  and  culture.” 

The  Smithsonian,  a unique, 
quasi-public  institution,  is  a muse- 
um, education,  and  research  com- 
plex of  16  museums  and  galleries, 
and  the  National  Zoo.  Its  exhibi- 
tions for  the  public  have  inspired 
and  awed  adults  and  children  since 
its  earliest  days. 

Nine  of  its  museums  and  gal- 
leries are  located  on  the  National 
Mall,  between  the  US.  Capitol  and 
the  Washington  Monument.  They 
reported  27.4  million  visits  last 
year,  and  another  three  million  at 
the  Zoo.  The  Smithsonian  home 
page  at  <http:\\w'w'w.si.edu>  is 
multilingual,  and  it  receives  more 
than  five  million  “hits”  a month. 

The  governing  Board  of  Regents 
includes,  by  law,  the  vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  three  members 
each  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
nine  citizens,  with  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  its  chan- 


Refugio  I.  Rochin.  director  of  the  Smithsonian  Center  for  Latmo  Initiatives 
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cellor.  Current  regents  include  The 
Honorable  Esteban  E.  Torres, 
appointed  by  the  House  Speaker, 
and  Dr.  Manuel  L.  Ibanez,  appoint- 
ed by  Congress.  The  Smithsonian 
also  has  a 45-member  National 
Board,  now  chaired  by  Jean 
Bronson  Mahoney. 

For  FY  ’98,  its  total  net  revenue 
is  $552  million,  with  a $402.3  mil- 
lion direct  federal  appropriation. 
Its  permanent  staff  includes  6,300 
people.  More  than  4,800  men  and 
women  are  volunteers. 

The  Smithsonian’s  influence  and 
interests  spread  well  beyond  the 
nation’s  capital.  One  of  the  worlds 
leading  scientific  research  centers, 
the  institution  has  facilities  in  eight 
states,  among  them:  its  Marine 
Station  at  Link  Port  in  Florida, 
which  studies  natural  and  people- 
made  causes  of  stress  and  environ- 
mental change;  Harvard- 
Smithsonian  Center  for 
Astrophysics,  including  the  ViTiipple 
Observatory  near  Tucson  and,  joint- 
ly with  the  University  of  Arizona, 
the  world’s  first  Multiple  Mirror 
Telescope;  and  Tropical  Research 
Institute  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  where  scientists  from 
around  the  world  study  the  evolu- 
tion and  behavior  of  tropical  organ- 
isms. 


The  Smithsonian  Institution 
Traveling  Exhibition  Service 
(SITES)  organizes  exhibitions  on 
art,  history,  and  science  and  circu- 
lates them  around  the  country  and 
abroad.  Its  Folkways  label  records 
hundreds  of  performing  groups 
throughout  the  country’s  diverse 
communities.  Secretary  Heyman 
reported  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
handsomely  produced 

Smithsonian  magazine,  "We  are 
trying  to  duplicate  the  model  we 
have  established  in  jazz  for  the  full 
gamut  of  Latino  music.”  The 
Smithsonian’s  jazz  Masterworks 
Orchestra  is  now  in  its  seventh  sea- 
son. A recent  series  on  the  electric 
guitar,  staged  by  its  Museum  of 
American  History,  which  has  an 
outstanding  c ollection  of  both  clas- 
sical and  foil:  instruments,  drew- 
large  audiences  of  all  ages. 

Dr.  Rochin,  56,  will  begin  work 
at  the  Smithsonian  early  next 
month.  As  director  of  its  Center  for 
Latino  Initiatives,  Rochin  will  over- 
see projects  designed  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  role  of  Latinos  in 
and  the  contributions  of  Latinos  to 
the  history  and  culture  of  the 
United  States.  Projects  will  include 
exhibitions,  programs,  collections, 
and  studies. 

The  Smithsonian  Center  for 


Initiatives, 

established  by 

the  Board  of  Regents 

last  May,  will  be  located  in  the 

Smithsonian  Institution  Building, 

known  as  the  "Castle,”  on  the 

National  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C, 

"I  have  w'orked  within,  and 
researched,  Latino  communities  for 
more  than  30  years,"  said  Rochin. 
‘T  look  forw^ard  to  joining  Secretary’ 
Heyman,  Under  Secretary  Newman, 
Provost  O’Connor,  and  the  wonder- 
ful staff  of  the  Smithsonian  in 
establishing  the  center  as  a nation- 
al entit)’.  Our  aim  is  to  bring  to  the 
Smithsonian  the  best  representa- 
tions of  Latino  history  and  culture, 
and  to  inspire  a positive  aw'areness 
of  Latinos  in  the  United  States.  Our 
challenges  are  immense,  as  the 
Latino  population  grows  not  only 
in  size  but  in  its  diversity.  1 look 
forward  to  converting  our  chal- 
lenges into  opportunities  for  all 
Latinos." 

Rochin  has  taught  agricultural 
economics,  sociology,  and  Chicano 
and  Latino  studies  at  Michigan 
State  University  and  the  Universit}' 
of  California  at  Davis.  At  Michigan 
State,  he  has  been  professor  of 
agricultural  economics  with  a 
focus  on  labor  and  communities, 
and  professor  of  sociology,  with  a 
focus  on  race  and  ethnicity.  At  UC- 
Davis,  where  he  is  now  professor 
emeritus,  Rochin  co-foiindcd  the 


Chicano 
Studies  Program 
and  served  as  its  direc- 
tor three  times,  most  recently  from 
1980  to  1992.  He  also  chaired  the 
graduate  program  for  Community 
Development  at  Davis  and  sys- 
temwide committees  of  the 
Academic  Senate  of  the  University 
of  California,  leading  the  universi- 
ty’s Affirmative  Action  Committee. 
Rochin  also  served  as  assistant  to 
the  vice  chancellor  for  student 
affairs. 

Rochin  was  named  director  of 
the  Julian  Samora  Research 
Institute  at  MSU  in  1994.  The  insti- 
tute is  a leading  Latino  research 
center  affiliated  with  the  Midwest 
Consortium  for  Latino  Research 
and  the  Inier-University  Program 
for  Latino  Research.  It  focuses  on 
social-historical  Latino  issues  and 
has  established  Latino  databases 
and  electronic  outreach  programs 
to  Latino  communities.  Mile  at  the 
institute,  Rochin  founded  the  Rural 
Latino  Studies  Net\vork.  His  own 
research  at  MSU  has  focused  on 
Mexican  American  entrepreneurs 
in  the  Southwest,  the  rural  poor, 
iind  immigration  and  settlement  in 
the  Midwest. 

Before  joining  the  UC  staff  in 
Davis,  Rochin  was  program  officer 
at  the  Ford  Foundation’s  rural 
development  program  in  Colombia 
from  19^3  to  1975,  and  program 


Our  aim  is  to  bring  to  the 
Smithsonian  the  best 
representations  of  Latino  history 
and  culture,  and  to  inspire  a 
positive  awareness  of  Latinos  in  the 
United  States, 
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Rochin  earned  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
economics  at  the  University  of 
Califomia-Berkeley  in  1966,  a 
master’s  in  agricultural  economics 
and  anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  in  1967,  a master’s  in 
communications  at  Michigan  State 
University  in  1969,  and  a doctorate  in 
agricultural  economics  at  Michigan 


assistant  in  the  Ford  Foundation’s 
agricultural  development  programs 
in  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  from 
1969  to  1971,  during  the  “Green 
Revolution.”  One  of  the  earliest 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  Rochin 
worked  with  farm  workers  in 
Colombia  from  1962  to  1964. 

Rochin  earned  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  economics  at  the 
University  of  Califomia-Berkeley  in 
1966,  a masters  in  agricultural 
economics  and  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  1967,  a 
master’s  in  communications  at 
Michigan  State  University  in  1969, 
and  a doctorate  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  Michigan  State  in  1971. 

He  has  written  or  edited  numer- 
ous articles  and  books.  Among  his 
recent  publications  are:  Immigration 
and  Ethnic  Communities:  A focus 
on  Latinos  (editor,  1996,  published 
by  Michigan  State  University  with  the 
Julian  Samora  Research  Institute); 
Towards  a New  Chicana/o  History 
(co-editor  with  Dennis  N.  Valdes, 
scheduled  to  be  published  in  1998  b) 
Michigan  State  University  Press);  and 
Rural  Latinos:  Cross  National 
Perspectives  (co-editor  with  Victor 
Garcia,  Lourdes  Gouveia,  and  Jose 
Rwera,  to  be  published  in  1999  by  the 
Julian  Samora  Research  Institute  with 
University  Press). 

Rochin  is  a member  of  the 


Beard  of  Economists  of  Hispanic 
Business  Inc.,  and  serves  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
University  Program  for  Latino 
Research;  he  also  is  a membe  r of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Latino 
Employment  of  the  National 
Council  of  La  Raza.  In  1997,  he  was 
appointed  by  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Secretary  Dan 
Glickman  to  the  National  Board  of 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
Education  and  Economics,  repre- 
senting the  social  sciences. 

Rochin  was  active  in  the  farm- 
workers movement  in  California, 
under  the  leadership  of  Cesar 
Chavez,  and  in  the  campaign  for 
the  creation  of  Chicano  studies. 

Born  in  Colton,  Calif.,  Rochin 
“grew  up  Chicano”  in  Carlsbad, 
Calif.,  where  his  parents  started 
several  food-related  small  busi- 
nesses. He  and  his  wife,  Linda,  have 
four  children  and  one  grandchild. 

Dr.  Rochin  moves  into  an  insti- 
tution that  has  over  many  years 
became  a household  word  synony- 
mous with  quality  and  scholarship. 
In  recent  years,  however,  a few  of  its 
exhibits  have  roused  controversy. 
The  Hon.  Sam  Johnson  (R- Texas), 
appointed  a regent  by  Speaker 
Gingrich,  was  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times  as  saying.  “One  of  the 
reasons  Newt  appointed  me  was  to 


state  in  1971. 


keep  the  historical  revisionism 
under  control.”  Johnson  said  he 
first  noted  the  “revisionism”  in  an 
exhibit  about  the  Atomic  Bomb  that 
included  the  Enola  Gay.  Controversy 
over  that  exhibit  resulted  in  the  res- 
ignation of  the  museum  director. 

More  recently,  Johnson  objected 
to  an  exhibit  this  spring  on 
“American  Sweatshops,  1920  to  the 
Present."  Regent  Torres  (D-Cal), 
appointed  by  Rep.  Gephardt,  called 
the  sweatshop  exhibition  “bal- 
anced,” commended  the  curators 
and  historians,  and  said,  per  the 
New  York  Times,  “We  can’t  sweep 
things  under  the  mg  because  they 
are  controversial.” 

Late  last  year,  the  Smithsonian 
received  a pledge  of  $20  million  in 
cash,  the  largest  in  its  151-year  his- 
tory, from  California  real  estate 
developer  Kenneth  E.  Behring.  The 
tv'o  previous  top  gifts  were  $10.4 
million  in  1995  from  high-tech 
inventor  Jerome  Lemelson,  and  $10 
million  from  the  Mashantucket 
Pequot  tribe  for  the  Smithsonian’s 
National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian. 

The  Smithsonian  search  com- 
mittee that  selected  Dr.  Rochin 
worked  under  the  direction  of 
Provost  Dennis  O'Connor. 


Committee  members  were:  Juan 
Flores,  professor.  Department  of 
Black  and  Puerto  Rican  Studies, 
Hunter  College.  New  York;  Nely 
Galan,  president,  Galan 
Entertainment,  Venice,  Calif.;  Esther 
Novak,  president,  Vanguard 
Communications,  New  York;  Mimi 
Quintanilla,  vice  president,  Witte 
Museum  of  History  and  Science, 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  Ricardo  Romo, 
vice  provost,  The  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin:  Joseph  Tulchin,  director, 
I.atin  American  Program,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars,  Washington.  D.C.;  Rex 
Ellis,  director,  Smithsonian  Center 
for  Museum  Studies;  Robert  Fri, 
director,  Smithsonian's  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  ar  d 
Francisco  Dallmeier,  director, 
Smithsonian's  Man  in  the  Biosphere 
biological  diversity  program. 

1-:^ 


One  of  the  world’s  leading  scientifir 
research  centers,  the  Smithsonian  has 
facilities  in  eight  state  md  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 
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Thomas  Edison  State  College ^ far  Adults  Only 


BY  Linda  soltis 


‘'Although  / have 
been  successful 
in  my  profession 
without  the 
benefit  of  a 
college  degree,  I 
understood  that 
future  successes 
required  further 
education." 

Ram6n  Col6n,  student, 
Thomas  Edison  state 
College 


There  are  plenty  of  colleges 
around  for  people  who  want 
to  prepare  for  future  success. 
But  what  about  the  busy  adult 
who  already  has  a challenging 
career,  family  responsibilities,  and 
community  activities  but  lacks  the 
degree  so  necessary  to  succeed  in 
the  years  ahead? 

Manuel  Garcia,  Lucia  Perez- 
Delgado  and  Ramon  Colon  know 
the  answer  to  that  question.  It’s 
Thomas  Edison  State  College,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  success 
stories  in  the  annuals  of  American 
higher  education. 

Thomas  Edison  w^as  created 
more  than  25  years  ago  exclusively 
for  bus)’  adults.  Unlike  colleges  that 
require  students  to  commute  to  or 


reside  at  a physical  campus, 
Thomas  Edison  brings  learning 
directly  to  adults  wherever  they  live 
and  work. 

The  college  does  this  by  evaluat- 
ing and  awarding  credit  for  the 
knowledge  adults  already  have  and 
by  providing  the  high-quality  dis- 
tance learning  courses  that 
prompted  Forbes  Magazine  in  199^ 
to  rate  Thomas  Edison  “one  of  the 
Top  20  Cyber-Universities**  in  the 
nation.  The  quality  of  Thomas 
Edison  is  widely  recognized  by  the 
many  medical,  law,  and  graduate 
schools  that  accept  its  alumni, 
among  them  Princeton,  Harvard, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rutgers  (the  state  university  of  New 
Jersey). 


Manuel  Garcia,  a health  physics 
technologist  with  Lockheed  Martin 
in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  knew  that 
Thomas  Edison  Stale  College  was 
right  for  him. 

*‘I  chose  Thomas  Edison 
because  I found  I could  transfer 
college  credits  from  years  before 
and  I could  get  credit  for  my  pro- 
fessional certification  in  NRRPT 
[National  Registry  of  Radiation 
Protection  Technology] Manuel 
explained. 

With  those  credits  on  his 
Thomas  Edison  transcript,  Manuel 
was  ready  to  plan  his  route  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Applied 
Science  and  Technology  degree.  He 
combined  the  school’s  Guided 
Study  program,  testing,  and  a calcu- 
lus course  at  a local  college  to 
complete  degree  requirements  at 
Thomas  Edison  in  three  years. 

Garcfa,  who  has  been  with 
Lockheed  Martin  for  over  13  years, 
explained  that  he  didn’t  need  the 
degree  for  career  advancemen!-he 
wanted  it  for  security.  He  was 
already  proficient  in  the  radiation 
protection  field.  But,  he  added, 
Lockheed  Martin  is  an  o\ersight 
subcontractor  for  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Radiation  Protection 
Program,  which  is  federally  funded 
and  could  be  discontinued  at  any 
lime. 

“I  feel  a little  more  flexible  and 
a little  more  secure,**  said  Garcia, 


‘iou 


Recognizing  that  tvith  a college  degree 
he  might  not  only  overcome  obstacles 
himself  hut  help  others  to  do  the  same, 
he  returned  to  Chicago  and  earned  his 
A.A.  degree  at  the  College  of  Lake 
County  before  re-enrolling  at  Northern 
Illinois  University. 


the  married  father  of  two 
teenagers.  “If  I ever  decided  to 
leave  liere,  1 could  jump  into  the 
leaching  field.  The  degree  lias  given 
me  more  confidence.  I did  this  for 
niyseif,  for  my  personal  satisfac- 
tion.*' 

Thomas  Edison  State  College 
provides  fully  accredited  associate, 
baccalaureate,  and  master’s  degree 
programs  exclusively  to  adults 
wherever  they  live  and  work.  With 
two  exccjitions,  there  are  no  resi- 
dency requirements.  The  B.S.  in 
Nursing  is  for  students  who  live  or 
work  in  New  Jersey.  The  Master  of 
Science  in  Management  requires 
two  weekend  residencies. 

The  College  offers  12  degrees  in 
more  than  100  areas  of  study  and 
provides  more  ways  to  complete  a 
degree  than  does  any  other  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  These  meth- 
ods include  the  On-Line  Computer 
Classroom,  Guided  Study  courses, 


Contract  Learning,  Portfolio 
Assessment  (documtMiting  college- 
level  knowledge  acquired  outside 
the  classroom)  and  Testing,  and 
other  options.  To  facilitate  learning, 
the  college  has  developed  the  CALL 
(Computer  Assisted  Lifelong 
Learning)  Network,  which  provides 
a wide  range  of  educational  ser- 
vices to  students. 

For  Lucia  Perez-Delgado,  a fami- 
ly service  specialist  with  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Human 
Services,  the  variety  of  methods  for 
earning  credit  and  the  convenience 
of  studying  at  her  own  pace  were 
essential. 

"I  got  up  at  3 a.m.  this  morning 
to  study,"  said  Lucia,  a Thomas 
Edison  student  who  is  15  credits 
away  from  her  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  psychology.  “When  you 
have  to  work  and  have  childcare 
issues  to  consider,  it's  essential  to 
have  a college  that  will  meet  those 


needs.*' 

Perez-Delgado,  who  began  her 
education  in  chemical  engineering 
more  than  18  years  ago  in  Puerto 
Rico,  worked  as  a research  techni- 
cian for  Bristol  Myers  Squibb.  When 
she  moved  to  Massachusetts  in 
1984,  she  worked  for  Dow' 


Chemical. 

“it  w’as  very  interesting  work 
with  good  pay  and  good  experi- 
ences, but  it  didn't  fulfill  me,"  she 
explained.  **l  said  to  myself,  ‘What’s 
next?’ 

"Pursuing  my  degree  with 
Thomas  Edison  has  helped  me 


Liliana  "Lily"  Artelaez  (center,  in  cap  and  gown)  of  Plainsboro.  is  joined  by  her  family  following  the  Thomas  Edison  State  College  25th  Anniversary  Commencement.  Lily  manager 
for  International  Regulatory  Affairs  with  Carter- Wallace  International,  received  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  humanities  from  the  college  during  the  Silver  Anniversary  com- 
mencemont  cer(?mc*nies  at  the  Princeton  University  Chapel  on  Sept  1997 
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grow  as  a professional,  as  a human 
being,  as  a mother,  and  as  a friend 
and  citizen/* 

Combining  her  previous  college 
credits  with  credits  earned  through 
Tliomas  Edisons  Guided  vStudy  and 
testing  programs,  Lucia  has  moved 
closer  to  achieving  her  personal 
goal  of  earning  her  baccalaureate 
degree  by  1998. 

The  single  parent  of  Beatrix,  age 
k,  Lucia  believes  that  her  pursuit  of 
an  education  will  have  a positive 
effect  on  her  daughter. 

“Bcatriz  will  ask  me,  ‘Why  do 
you  get  up  so  early  to  study?'  and  I 
tell  her  I have  no  other  choice,” 
Lucia  explained.  "I  grew  up  in  a 
house  full  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  I learned  early  that  you  make 
your  decision  and  then  you  go  \\ith 
it-whether  it's  going  to  college,  vol- 
unteering with  church,  or  working 
at  your  job.  I’m  one  of  those  people 
who  just  has  to  finish  what's  been 
started/* 

Ramon  Colon,  a billing  produc- 
tion support  manager  with  AT&T,  is 
another  student  who  is  aiming  at  a 
1998  graduation  date.  After  two 


unsuccessful  attempts  at  “tradition- 
al" college  campuses  over  the 
years.  Colon  found  that  the  unique 
opportunity  at  Thomas  Edison  was 
a good  fit. 

“Upon  taking  my  first  Guided 
Study  course,  I knew  that  this  was 
the  way  for  me  to  finally  obtaiti  my 
degree-something  that  I’ve  wanted 
to  do  since  graduating  from  high 
school  in  1978,”  said  Colon,  who  is  a 
candidate  for  a Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Business  Administration  in  gen- 
eral  management.  “Although  I have 
been  successful  in  my  profession 
without  the  benefit  of  a college 
degree,  I understood  that  future 
successes  required  further  educa- 
tion." 

In  addition  to  the  6.^  credits  that 
Colon  earned  through  the  Guided 
Study  program,  he  garnered 
through  the  college’s  testing  pro- 
gram and  three  through  the 
American  Council  on  Education’s 
College  Credit  Recommendation 
Service,  which  evaluates  training 
courses  for  credit.  A student  who 
started  at  Thomas  Edison  witli  zero 
credits  three  years  ago,  Ramon  is 


three  courses  away  from  his 
degree. 

"Thomas  Edisons  distance  edu- 
cation program  lias  offered  me  tiie 
advantage  of  making  the  most 
effective  use  of  my  time,"  explained 
Colon,  who  is  married  and  the 
father  of  “^-year-old  Simone.  “By  not 
having  to  conform  to  an  institu- 
tion’s class  schedule,  I was  able  to 
study  during  unconventional  hours, 
thereby  making  my  pursuit  of  a 
degree  a complement  to  my  career 
development  rather  than  an  imped- 
iment." 

Dr.  Jerry  Ice,  vice  president  and 
provost  a'  ‘t  college,  thinks  that 
the  Thomas  Edison  program  is  per- 
fect for  individuals  from  all  walks 
of  life. 

“Education  is  the  key  to  open- 
ing doors,”  .said  Dr.  Ice.  “At  Thomas 
Edison,  we  provide  individuals  with 
programs  and  services-coast  to 
coast  and  around  the  world-that 
make  it  possible  for  busy  adults  to 
pursue  the  education  that  can 
change  their  lives.  Our  students 
include  leaders  In  education,  busi- 
ness, government,  and  industry,  as 


well  as  men  and  women  whose  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  future.  Thomas 
Edison  is  the  right  choice  for  adults 
who  are  pursuing  career  advance- 
ment and  for  those  w'ho  w'ant  to  sat- 
isfy personal  goals.” 

Thomas  Edison  State  College  is 
one  of  the  world’s  most  innovative 
educational  rcsources-and  one  of 
the  most  affordable  in  the  United 
States.  Since  it  holds  no  academic 
cla.sses  and  offers  its  student  coun- 
seling senices  year  round,  .students 
can  enter  12  months  of  the  year 
Like  Princeton  University,  the 
College  is  accredited  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  and  is  one  of  New  Jersey’s 
12  senior  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  New  jersey 
sy.stem,  which  includes  Rutgers,  The 
State  University.  Thomas  Edison 
State  College  administers  the  New' 
jersey  Stale  Library,  which  has 
nearly  two  million  holdings. 
Thomas  Edison's  John  S.  Watson 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  provides 
impartial  public  policy  analysis  and 
review  to  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  g,''  ^ 


. V yUtlook 

^ See  t/s 

\ The  Hispanic  Outlook  in  Higher  Education 
is  proud  to  announce  its  prc.scncc 
on  the  Web. 

Our  Web  Site  addre.ss  is: 

http://www.HispanicOutlook.com 


'Watch  for  our  employment 
listings  along  with  upcoming 
issues,  and  calendar  of  events.  We  are 
ready  to  serve  all  your  academic  needs. 

Inform  yourself  and  ^ to  The  Hispanic  Outlook. 

You  can  always  reach  us  at: 

Outlook@aol.com 
Or  call  us  at  (201)  S8"’-880() 
for  advertising  and  subscription  info! 

Or  fax  us  at  (201)  S87-9105 
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lUniversidad  Complutensel 


MADRID  - SPAIN 


Scholarship  Program 
for  High  School  & College 
Students 

f-our  weeks  of  inlcnsive  .Spanish  language  study 
from  mid  July  to  mid  Augu.st,  1 W. 

Includes':  round  trip  airfare,  three  mcal.s  a day.  room 
aeeomodalions,  instruction,  daily  activities,  and 
Saturday  excursions  at  Colegio  Major  Nobrija  of 
Universidad  Complutense. 

b'or  information,  Wrllo  or  Fax  your  requen  to: 

Center  for  International  Studies 
42-32  Do  Bruin  Drive 
P.O.  Box  451 

Fair  Lawn,  NJ  07410-0451 

Tel.  1201)587-1260 
FAX  (201)  368-0453 
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Programs 
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Edmmon 


BY  BRET  Johnson 


Supported  by  a $30,000 
grant  from  the  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  Professional 
Development  Program, 
Jones  and  Frye  designed 
the  Family  Science  and 
Family  Mathematics  for 
Hispanic  Populations 
Program. 


year,  a Durham  cdiicaior  presenied  a problem  lo  her  peers,  "Kight  of  my  20 
students  are  Hispanic  and  don't  speak  English.  I don't  speak  Spanish.  Wliai 
do  I do?" 


She  was  not  alone.  According  to  Dr  Gail  Jones,  associate  professor  at  the  I'niversity  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  School  of  Education,  the  Durham  Hispanic  population  is  large,  and  Ian* 
guage  problems  are  common. 

Jones  has  helped  minority  students  in  the  past  lli rough  the  universii\  s Kamily  Science  ;md 
Kamily  Math  Program,  established  nearly  seven  years  ago  to  increase  minoritv  and  female 
interest  in  the  sciences. 

■'Vi’e're  trying  to  break  stereotypes  and  open  doors  to  sliow  people  possihilnies  for  the 
future."  Jones  said. 

The  program  creates  weekend  and  e\ening  opportunities  for  parents  to  come  to  scliool 
with  their  children,  work  with  them  lo  become  more  literate  in 
math  and  science,  and  look  at  math  and  science  careers.  It  also 
teaches  parents  ways  to  imprme  tlieir  childretfs  math  and  science 
literacy  by  working  witli  them  at  home. 

Jones  and  co-principal  investigator  Lynn  Lrve.  of  the  IN(!-CH 
Mathematics  and  Science  Center,  created  a prognmi  to  help  Misiiajiics 
Supported  b\  a S3H.000  grant  from  the  Dwight  D Eisenhower 
Professional  Development  Pn)gram.  Joints  and  Frve  diMgiUHl  tlie  Fatuily 
Sdena*  and  FamiK  Mathematics  foi  Hisfianic  Ibpulations  ITogram. 

"The  exciting  thing  about  this  effort  is  that  it  provides  access  to 
learning  for  families  that  would  not  otliemse  have  it."  Jones  said. 
"To  me.  it’s  even  richer  than  that  becau.se,  hopeful K,  it  will  open 
doors  and  opporlunities  for  diiklren." 

The  $30,000  grant  will  cover  the  cost  of  training  20  teachers  in  a 
summer  program  set  for  two  weeks  in  July.  It  will  also  provide  edu- 
cators with  a stipend  and  teaching  materials  for  Hispanic  students 
Jones  hopes  to  promote  career  de'elopmeni  and  career  aware- 
ness and  lo  introduce  Hispanic  role  models. 

"Our  plan  is  lo  invite  Hispanic  speakers  from  a \arieiy  of  differ- 
ent professional  fields."  Jones  said.  ‘Td  like  lo  think  that  it  will  help 
some  of  these  kids  see  that  I'm  not  restricted  lo  processing  chick- 
en.s-I  can  go  out  and  work  in  telecommunications  or  the  computer 
indiistr\  or  anything  I'd  like'  ' 

For  further  information  about  the  program.  Jones  can  he 
reached  at  (^)19)  9(i2-34"t 

r.onlacts:  David  Williamson.  Hrel  lohnson. 
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City-Based  College  with 
Award-Winning  Sew  ices 


Buffalo  SiaU'  (a)IIeut*  l)oi;an  .1^  a Miiall.  sinuif  pmur.un  m i'.nn! 
founded  10  provide’  loaduT''  ''ir  KultaN*''  urouin.u  piililu 
systoni  Tlu’  \oar  ua^  1S“I  from  ilui  tmu’  !(»r\eard.  ilu*  mIiomI 
plau’d  ail  imporiam  roiv  m ilu*  hisioi'.  of  [\w  \iauara  I ronu.  1 
earning  a rcpmalinn  as  one*  of  ilu-  hvsi  iiMmiiions  of  ks  kmd  in  I'h 
country  while  growing  to  iieconie  the  i.irurM  iiiuutmu  eolleuc  m du 
Stale  I'niversil)  of  New  York  syMeiii  fn  .iddiiion.  Um  i.s  iIk  <jnl\  ni  \', 
four-year  college  silualed  within  a eil\  a l(Kaii«»n  ihai  gne^  siiulriU' 
inajiy  advantages  The  IH-acre  eainpu^  of  huiMiiii;s  ihai  s('i  vr^  m.i''. 
11.000  students  lies  in  the  liean  of  Bullalos  (uliura!  aiu!  ivereaiiona 
center.  Set  to  add  distance  learning  to  e.s  man\  now  ^Midciii  u im  ivil  pr<- 
grajn.s,  B.SC  continues  to  meet  the  deinaiuK  ol  iis  .earners.  [M'ovKlmg  ihci- 
with  new  opportunities  and  greater  access  ihg  ihs/unnc  nutlnuL 
acknowledges  HST  for  jiroviding  qualiiv  ediiiaison  programs  with  a pi  r 
sonal  touch  within  a large,  city-based  tiisinunoi! 

Vtlien  the  Buffalo  Normal  School  op(‘ned  ii>  doors  10  its  hrsi  el.iss 
there  were  SO  students  and  three  deparlnieiiis  noimal.  (.ollegiate.  am 
scientific.  For  00  \ears  the  college  coiiceiur.iied  on  teacher  ediicaiion 
creating  ouistaiuling  programs  in  art  .md  ew  epiion.i!  edmaiion  B\  Njo 
the  school  had  more  than  1.000  siiuKiils  and  had  oiiigiown  die  hiiddiir. 
it  hail  occupied  since  lOl  i 

A delegation  led  in  Mayor  Frank  \ Mliwah  weiii  lo  \lham  in  loj'  i. 
negotiate  for  the  college's  current  site,  owned  parih  In  the  (,m  ol  Bullal«- 
It  was  granted,  and  grotind  was  hroken  on  Nineinbe?  “ |0js  i<»  a !i\< 
building  campus  that  included  an  administration  and  classroom  buih) 
ing,  vocational  building,  school  of  practice,  umiiiusmiiii.  and  preMileiii 
residence  At  this  tune,  the  institutions  name  was  elunued  lo  New  ^or! 
College  for  Teachers. 

A graduate  program,  with  an  initial  ciirollmeni  oi  "n,  u.is  .niihori/ei 
in  THSMlie  year  the  Slate  I ui\ersit\  ol  New  ^^»rk  w.isjntmed  ami  the  lol 
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lege  became  pan  of  die  slate  system,  renamed  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers  at  Buffalo.  Another  name  change  came  in  1961:  Slate 
University  College  at  Buffalo.  As  SUiNY  grew,  a perception  of  changing 
editcalional  needs  led  to  the  addition  of  libend  arts  to  the  colleges 
curriculum  (approved  in  1963)  as  the  school’s  focus  broadened  to 
include  programs  in  the  arts,  the  humanities,  the  natural  and  social 
sciences,  and  technology.  The  1960s  and  1970s  were  a period  of  physi- 
cal growth  that  saw  22  new  buildings  erected. 

Along  with  many  degree  programs,  the  college  now  offei*s  a uide 
range  of  career-oriented  programs.  Dr.  Muriel  A.  Moore  wjus  appoint- 
ed BSC’s  president  in  1996,  the  college’s  125th  anniversary. 

For  the  fall  of  199*“,  neariy  65  percent  of  undergraduate  students 
received  financial  aid,  with  the  average  award  per  student  listed  at 
$5,  o8.  Students  have  a choice  of  70  undergraduate  and  32  graduate 
majors. 

Full-time  faculty  number  400;  part-time,  250.  The  school  prides 
itself  on  limiting  undergraduate  cla.ss  size  to  an  average  of  29  slu- 
deiits.  Classes  for  major  and  upper-division  courses  are  smaller.  No 
classes  are  taught  by  graduate  assistants.  The  institution  is  the  largest 
of  the  13  SU.N'Y  four-year  colleges,  with  9,078  undergraduates  and 
1,743  gradu  lie  students  enrolled.  s069  of  the  undergraduates  are 
full-time  students.  Twelve  percent  of  the  undergraduate  population  is 
African  American,  3 rcent  Hi.s]ranic.  2 percent  Asian,  and  1 percent 
Name  American.  .Most  sindems,  around  'i’O  percent,  come  from  Frie 
County.  Niagara  County  is  also  well  rejiresenied.  More  than  half  of  ihe 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

iNsrmrnoN: 

Buffalo  State  College 
State  University  of  New  York 

LOCATION: 

Admissions  Office 
Cleveland  Hall  210 
1300  Elmwood  Avenue 
Buffalo,  New  york  14222-1096 
(716)  878-4017 

ESTABUSHED: 

1871 

ENROLLMENT: 

10,821 

DECREE  OFFERINGS: 

Master’s 
Bachelor’s 

Certificate  of  Advance  Study 

ANNUAL  TUmON: 

$3,790  annual  undergraduate 
for  New  York  State  residents 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

400  full-time,  278  part-time 

SPECIAL  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS. 

Exceptional  Education 

Health/Wellness 

Computer  Information  Systems 

Hospitality  Administration 

Criminalistics 

Consumer  and  Family  Studies 

Advanced  Professional  and  Preprofessional  Programs 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
http:/Aw/w.buffalostate.edu 


undergrads  and  nearly  ihreo-(|uariers  of  the  graduate  ■^Uldenl^  are 
women.  The  colleges  modern  re.sidence  halls  housr  ahoui  1.500  stu- 
deiiLs.  Most  students  live  off  campus. 


Whether  a student  needs  help  with  academics,  pei'sonai  issues,  or 
career  guidance,  there  are  many  options  for  assistance  at  BSC.  Tlie 
Academic  Skids  Center  is  staffed  with  professionals  knowiedgeable 
in  helping  students  find  their  most  effective  learning  styles.  The 
College  Counseling  Center  is  internationally  accredited.  The  Career 
Development  Center  is  a leader  in  SUNVfor  its  innovative  approaches 
to  helping  students  achieve  their  post-graduation  goals.  BSC  also 
offers  an  Educational  Opportunity  Program  for  students  who  do  not 
qualify  for  general  admission  and  who  have  a family  income  equal  to 
or  less  than  published  New  York  State  standards.  Applicants  must  l)c 
New  York  State  residents 
with  a high  school  diploma 
or  equivalent. 

BSC’s  national-award- 
winning  New  Student 
Seminar  Program  was  devel- 
oped to  help  first-year  stu- 
dents successfully  make  the 
often  difficult  transition  to 

college  life.  Consisting  of  school  tiVU 

courses  that  meet  the  luvSLUOViptli 

College’s  general  education  Htflitiflg  UUdct 

requirement,  the  program  . „ 

provides  small-class  envi-  StZ€  tO  tttl  UV6T 

ronraents  and  emphasizes  students.  No  cl 

Student  participation.  In  aca-  # j 

demic  seminar  settings,  ilS 

Buffalo  State  College  stu- 
dents form  lasting  relation- 
ships with  their  professors 
and  gain  knowledge  not  only 
In  their  courses  but  also 
from  the  faculty  members’ 
guidance  and  experience. 

The  Nurturing  Initiative 
and  Achievements  (NIA)  in 

Students  Mentor  Program-winner  of  a prestigious  1996  Noel-Levitz 
Retention  Excellence  Award-was  designed  to  support  students  of 
color  attending  a predominamlyWliiie  college. The  program,  in  effect 
since  1990,  pairs  high  school  seniors  and  first-year  college  students 
with  students  who  are  juiiiors  or  seniors,  and  with  faculty  or  staff,  all 
of  whom  act  as  role  models  and  advisors  to  help  develop  students 
who  are  self-motivated,  responsible,  committed,  and  enthusiastic 
about  learning. 

Activities  include  individualized  academic  plans  that  draw  on  the 
results  of  v^irious  tests  designed  to  show  attitudes  as  w'ell  us  apti- 
tudes that  could  help  or  hinder  academic  success.  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  first-year  students  in  tlie  NIA  program  go  on  to  attain  a 
3.0  or  higher  cumulative  grade  point  average,  many  going  on  to 
become  mentors  themselves. 

The  newest  effort  is  a distance  learning  program  that  president 
Muriel  Moore  launched  from  Son  Jose.  Costa  Rica.  The  BSC  president 


The  school  prides  itself  on 
limiting  undergraduate  class 
size  to  an  average  of  29 
students.  No  classes  are  taught 
by  graduate  assistants. 


traveled  to  the  Central  .American  republic  it)  inaugurate  a networ 
connecting  the  Lincoln  School  in  San  Jose  with  Buffalo  State  (’.ollegc 
('ity  Honors,  Grover  Cleveland,  ami  ('Jarence  CcMiiral  liigh  schools. 

The  idea  is  to  provide  students  and  faciik\  at  these  insiilution 
with  academic  programming  and  the  exchange  of  cultural  infornu 
tion.  President  Moore  characterized  the  connection  between  tli 
diverse  institutions  as  "an  historic  opporiunit\  for  Buffalo  Siai 
College.’ 

BSC  offers  students  much  more  than  academics.  The  campus 
home  to  more  than  SO  siiident  organizaiums-acadeimc.  ciillurj 

athletic,  recreational,  ai 
social,  including  IS  fraterr 
lies  and  sororities.  The  C( 
lege  fields  IS  men’s  ai 
women's  NCAA  Division  ! 
teams.  The  mens  teams  a 
basketliall.  cross  counii 
football,  ice  hockey  imlo 
and  omdoor  track,  socc 
..  swimming,  and  di\ii 

I ltS€lJ  on  Women's  teams  are  hask 

aduate  class  bull,  cross  coiimry  indi 

r and  (Uitdoor  track,  lacros 

^ soccer,  softball,  swimnr 

^€S  OVQ  taught  ' 

h‘:.ha!l. 

itants. 

emironnicnis  for  rcsiden 
studenis.  inclmling  suite ; 
C()rridor-st\le  rooms,  flo 
rcser\ed  for  noiisinok 
and  residents  wishing 
hour  quiet,  and  reside 
halls  reserved  for  stceh 
over  ilie  aue  21.  One  is  lu 
to  maiiv  of  the  colic 
ne;irly  ISO  international  stndenis  and  others  who  need  vear-am 
housing. 

A vigorous  advisement  system  is  offereii  for  siudeius  imcrcsie 
such  professions  as  medicine,  law.  denlisirv.  npiomeiry  osteop; 
medicine,  podiatry,  veterinary  medicine,  chiropractic  medicine, 
the  allied  health  professions. 

vSiudems  also  have  success  transferring  into  upper-level  progi 
in  nursing,  physical  therapy,  pliarmacv.  and  medica!  illusira 
Guidance  is  offered  in  helping  students  prei)are  for  national  apii 
exams  and  in  a.sseinhling  applications  for  liealth  profesMons  am. 
school. 
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Visit  University 
of  Miami  via 
CBS  TeleNoticias 


lb 


liolp  future  reporters 
learn  firsthand  about  the 
[challenges  faced  in  cover- 
ing the  news  in  Mexico 
and  in  Centnil  and  South  America, 
CBS  TeleNoticias,  the  leading 
i-language  news  channel  in 


Latin  America,  has  teamed  up  with 
the  Tniversity  of  Miami's  School  of 
Communication. 

The  CBS  TeleNoticias  Latin 
American  Visiting  Journalist 
Prognim,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  is  bringing  leading 


TheCBS 

FmmdaHmhas 

donated  $100fi00 

toUmndidietinee- 

yearprogmtn, 

y^proxinutiefy  40 

percentqfdje 

Sd)ool(f 

Communkadon^ 

students  are 

W^anic. 


print  and  broadcast  reporters  from 
throughout  Latin  America  to  UM’s 
Coral  Gables  campus  to  conduct 
workshops  for  students  tuio  faculty, 
serve  as  guest  lecturers,  and  meet 
with  local  government,  media,  and 
business  leaders. 

“To  enable  us  to  bring  even  one 
of  I-itin  America’s  finest  journalises 
hen?  to  work  with  our  students  and 
faculty  is  a gn?al  opportunity  for  our 
university,”  says  Hdward  Pfister,  dt»an 
of  UMs  School  of  Communication. 
“To  enable  us  to  have  six  top  jour- 
nalists here  each  year  for  the  next 
three  years  is  absolutely  extraordi- 
naiy” 

The  CBS  Foundation  has  donat- 
ed S 100,000  to  launch  the  three- 
year  program.  CBS  TeleNoticias  is 
part  of  the  Westinghouse/CBS 
Broadcast  Group. 

The  first  to  visit  under  the  pro- 
gram was  well-known  Peruvian 
writer  and  broadcaster  Cesar 
Ilildebrandt  Peres  Trevino.  On  the 
campus  in  October,  he  dis- 
cussed many  i.ssues.  including  the 
“freedom  of  the  press”  battle  that 
erupted  when  the  Penivian  govern- 
ment seized  control  of  a television 
station  that  had  broadcast  reports 
exposing  alleged  government 
wrongdoing.  Since  then  he  has 
received  threats  over  his  coverage 
of  F^enVs  intelligence  operations, 
(see  attached  letter). 


M.v'fir.o  (>ond'''ni  poMioV  .‘oiiiM'inist  for  |.i  Nncy'"' 


CBSTeleNoticias  Latin  American  Visiting  Journalist  Fellowship  at  the  University  of  Miami  School  of  Communication 

L-K-  Cesar  hildebrandi  Peruvian  journalist:  Francisco  de  !■.  Torre,  president  ofTeleNoticias:  Luis  Glaser  UM  executive  vice  president:  Edward  Pfister.  dean  of  the  School  of 
Communication:  and  John  Frazee,  vice  president  of  News  Services  CBS  Nev/s 


Hildebrandt,  a writer  and 
broadcaster  in  Peru  for  more  than 
25  years,  received  a 1997  award 
from  the  National  Human  Rights 
Coordinating  Committee  as  the 
journalist  who  has  done  the  most 
to  defend  human  rights  in  Peru,  He 
has  been  selected  eight  times  by 
Debate  magazine  as  one  of  the  2i; 
most  influential  persons  in  Peru 
and  is  producer,  director,  and 
anchor  of  the  news  and  interview 
program  In  Person,  broadcast  on 


Peru’s  influential  Channel  13. 

Visiting  in  November  was  Javier 
Andrade  of  Argentina,  who  presents 
weekly  news  and  reports  on  pop 
culture,  politics,  movies,  and  social 
issues  on  Semami  Rock.  Before 
joining  MTV',  Andrade  was  the  edi- 
tor of  A'O,  Argentina’s  top  youth 
rock  publication,  which  is  Buenos 
Aires'  largest  daily  paper.  Andrade 
also  worked  in  Buenos  Aires  as  a 
music  .,.1  respondent  at  Canal  .\TC 
and  as  a writer  with  Ui  Raznn  and 


Ui  Prensa,  two  dailies. 

In  January  the  visiting  journalist 
was  Mariano  Crondoua,  political 
columnist  for  the  newspaper  La 
Sadon,  host  of  the  television  pro- 
gram, Hora  Clave,  and  full  profes- 
sor of  political  theory  at  tiu 
National  I'niversity  of  Buenos  Aires, 
(irondona  was  a visiting  professor  at 
Harvard  I’niversity  from  1998- 19B9 
and  a research  fellow  there  1998- 
1991.  He  has  written  several  books 
on  postliberalism,  Argentine  politics 
and  development,  and  democracy, 

Marfa  Jimena  Diizan,  a former 
columnist  for  Colombia’s  Hi 
Hspectador  and  a member  of  its 
editorial  board  from  1975  until 
199"',  was  on  campus  in  late 
February.  From  1984  to  1989,  Duz.iin 
investigated  connections  and 
alliances  between  Colombian  nar- 
cotraffickers and  various 
Colombian  institutions,  including 
the  military.  Her  articles  attracted 
the  wrath  of  Colombia's  cocaine 
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kingpins  and  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  itewspaper’s  editorial  editor, 
Guillermo  Cano,  and  the  bombing 
of  its  office  and  plant. 

Ramon  Alberto  Garza,  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Mexican  newspa- 
per Reforma  will  also  be  visiting 
the  I'M  campus.  I’M's  School  of 
Communication,  now  in  its  llth 
year,  prides  itself  on  being  one  of 
the  most  rigorous  and  comprehen- 
sive programs  in  the  natioti.  A num- 
ber of  its  graduates  hold  senior 
positions  in  the  fields  of  journal- 
ism, broadcasting,  and  film. 

The  school  enrolls  more  than 
1,000  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.  Approximately  40  percent 
of  its  communications  students  tire 
Hispanic,  Students  at  the  University 
of  Miami  represent  nearly  150 
countries  throughout  the  world.  The 
university  is  ranked  among  the  top 
10  in  the  country  for  student  diver- 
sity and  international  student  popu- 
lation. 


Last  year,  26 journalists  were  murdered  in  14  countries,  either  in  reprisal for  their  work  or  as  victim  of  terrorist  attacks,  according  to  two 
watchdog groups-the  Committee  to  Frotect  Journalists  in  Netv  York,  and  reporters  Sa?is  Frontier  in  Baris.  Four  were  murdered  in  Q)lombia, 
three  in  Mexico,  and  one  each  inArgetitina,  Brazil,  Guatemala,  and  the  Philippines. 


I June  8. 1998 

! His  Excellency 
1 Alberto  l\ijimori 
i President  of  the  Republic  of  l^ru 
Palacio  Nacional 
[ Lima,  Peru 
1 

I Your  Excellency, 

j 

\ The  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists  (CPJ)  is  writing  to  e)q)rcss  its 
I growing  alarm  about  a series  of  threats  directed  against  journalists  reporti  ng 
I on  the  Army  Intelligence  Services  (SIE),  the  National  Intelligence  Service 
I (SIN),  and  National  Intelligence  Service  advisoi;  Vladimiro  Montesinos.As 
j President  of  Peru,  and  ComJnande^in-Chief  of  the  Peruvian  armed  forces, 
urge  you  to  authorize  an  independent  investigation  to  determine  who  is 
responsible  for  these  threat;  and  to  take  legal  action  against  any  one  found 
to  have  engaged  in  abuses. 

Among  the  recent  threats  are  die  following: 

: Journalists  who  hare  reported  on  intelligence  operations  have  been  the 

j subject  of  a series  of  attack  articles  in  Lima’s  tabloid  press  accusing  them  of 
j being  communists,  terrorists,  and  traitors.  As  an  organization  that  defends  press 
I freedom  around  the  woiid,  we  do  not,  as  a matter  of  policy,  comment  on  the 
j content  of  articles.  Howver,  in  this  case,  diere  is  evidence  that  the  stories  are 
part  of  an  orchestrated  government  campaign.  Often,  articles  published  in  die 
I different  tabloids  use  the  same  language  and  contain  confidential  and  person  * 

( al  information  about  the  journalists.  On  May  29,  the  daily  La  Republica 

1 reported  that  it  had  in  its  possession  two  faxes  sent  to  El  Jib,  one  of  die 

! tabloids,  from  a company  owned  by  Augusto  Bresani,  a public  relations  consul- 
i tant  who  has  woiked  as  an  advisor  to  Army  Commander  General  Niool^ 

: Hemioza.  One  of  the  faxes  contained  an  article  that  was  reprinted  verbatim  in 

i the  next  issue  of  El  Ih:  the  other  suggested  possible  headlines. 

! Angel  Paez,  one  of  the  journalists  who  has  been  attacked  in  the  tabloids,  has 
I also  been  receiving  as  many  as  three  death  threats  a day  for  several  months, 
j Paez,  who  is  chief  of  the  1 nresligatire  Unit  of  La  Republica  and  correspondent 

; for  the  Argentinean  daily  Clarin,  has  reported  frequently'  on  the  military, 

! including  the  operation  carried  out  by  die  SIE  to  monitor  the  phone  calls  of 
I journalists  and  opposition  politicians.  The  calls  hare  been  placed  to  his  office 
I 3Jid  to  his  cell  phone:  sometimes  military  music  is  playing  in  the  background 
j A number  of  other  prominent  reporters,  all  of  whom  have  corered  abus- 
I es  by  the  intelligence  services,  have  recei\'ed  either  telephone  or  written 
[ threats.  Among  those  who  hare  reported  such  threats  to  CPJ  are  Cesar 
' Hildebrandt  of  Carud  I3\  Luis  Iberico.  Gonzalo  Quijandria,  and  Cecilia 
i Valenzuela  of  Catial  9;  and  lemando  Rospigliosi  and  Gustavo  Mohme  of  La 
: Republica. 

1 Journalists  from  the  daily  El  Comercio  who  were  reporting  on  a secret 
1 plan  cooe-nanied  "Uunami  97”  to  investigate  basinessman  Baaich  Ivcher 
j on  tax  charges,  receised  threatening  phone  calls  in  late  April  and  early  May, 
both  before  and  after  the  story  was  published.  Ivchei;  who  was  bom  in  Israel 
but  was  a naturalized  citizen  of  Peru,  was  stripped  of  his  citizenship  last  year 
after  the  television  station  he  owned,  Canal  2,  aired  a series  of  controversial 
reports  on  the  intelligence  services.  The  station  made  public  Vladimiro 
Montesinos’  tax  returns  showing  that  he  earned  far  more  than  his  govern- 
ment salary;  it  reported  on  alleged  links  betw^n  Montesinos  and  drug  traf- 
Pickers;  and  it  aired  a major  feature  on  SIE  officer  Leonor  La  Rosa,  who 


alleged  tliat  she  had  been  tortured  by  fellow  military'  intelligence  officers  who 
accused  lier  of  leaking  infonnation  about  a secret  plan  to  murder  top  jour- 
nalists in  Peru. 

As  an  orgaidzalion  of  journalists  dedicated  to  the  defense  or  our  colleagues 
around  the  woiid,we  are  deeply  troubled  by  this  pattern  of  threats,  journalists  in 
ftm  suspect  that  the  campaign  against  the  press  is  being  ooixiucted  by  die 
members  of  the  intelligence  services,  specmcally'  Vladimiro  Montesinos.  urge 
you  to  authorize  an  independent  investigation  to  detemiine  who  is  responsibie 
for  the  threats.  If  allovred  to  go  unchallenged,  diese  incidents  could  call  into  gravt 
question  Fteru’s  tolerance  for  a free  and  critical  press. 

Sincerely, 


William  A.  Omie,Jr. 

Executive  Director 

cc:  US.  Embassy,  Lima 

Peruvian  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C. 

Olfice  of  the  People’s  Defender 
(fonsejo  de  la  Prensa  Peruana 
Asociacion  Nacional  de  l^riodistas 
Instituto  de  Prensa  y Sociedad 
American  Society  of  Ne^\'spaper  Editors 
Amnesty  IntemaUonal 
Article  19  (United  Kingdom ) 

Artikel  19  (The  Ne.herlands) 

Ciinadian  Comniu^e  to  lYr.)iect  Jr)iimalisis 

Center  for  Justice  and  International  Izw 

Congressional  Committee  to  Support  Writers  and  JoumalisL^ 

Reedom  House 
Human  Rights  Watch 
Index  on  Censorship 
Inter  American  Press  Association 
International  Association  of  Broadcasting 
International  Federation  of  lounialisLs 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
International  Journalism  Institute 
International  PFJ^ 

International  Press  Institute 
Joumaiisl  Safety  Service 
National  Association  of  Black  Journalist 
Newspa|)er  .Association  of  Amenca 
National  Press  Club 
^he  Newspaper  Guild 

North  American  National  Brr)adcastcrs  .Assoaation 

Reporters  Sans  Fronti^.res 

Overseas  Press  Club 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journal i.sis 

Wbiid  Press  Eneedom  Committee 

For  further  information,  please  contact  Joel  Simon  fiel.:  * 212) 

X.  108;  e-mail:  jsiinon@cpj.org)  or  .Marylene  Smeett  (tel..  (212 ) 46“-9344  x 

107;  msmeets@cpj.org).  Internet:  < http://wwwcpj.ofg> 


By  Monica  rhor 


There  are  about 
500  Chicano 
psychologists  in 
this  country',  said 
Dr.  Roberto 
Velasquez,  an 
associate 
professor  at  San 
Diego  State 
University  and 
one  of  the 
conference 
organizers.  About 
250  practicing 
psychologists  and 
graduate  students 
attended  the 
conference. 


you  do  If  a 
cm  invites 
u lo  his 
ild's  "hail- 
lizo"  or  offers  you  a temptinj^ 
home-cooked  meal? 

I'nder  American  ethics  codes, 
It’s  simple.  Vou  say  ‘*No  thanks,”  and 
maintain  your  professional  dis- 
tance. But  what  if  the  client  is 


Chicano?  Do  the  rules  change? 

How  do  you  gel  clients  to  come 
in  for  counseling  when  their  cul- 
ture still  sees  mental  illness  as 
shameful? 

How  do  you  train  physicians  or 
pharmacists  to  spot  depression 
when  patients  will  admit  only  to 
headaches,  or  insomnia,  or 
"nerviasl 


There  arc  no  easy  answers,  hut 
the  Chicano  psychologists  who 
gathered  recently  at  the  Julian 
Samora  Research  Institute  at 
Michigtin  State  University  were  not 
looking  for  ea.sy  miswers.  They  just 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  raise 
questions, , study  issues,  and  meet 
fellow  practitioners  in  the  thriving 
field  of  Chicano  psychology. 

The  conference,  Innovations  in 
Chicano  Psychology:  hooking 
Toward  the  21  st  Century,  was  co- 
sponsored by  the  Samora  Research 
Institute,  one  d the  country's  pre- 
mier Latino  research  centers,  and 
Michigan  State  University’s 
Department  of  Psychology. 

Dr.  Refugio  Rochin,  director  of 
the  Samora  Institute,  who  is  leaving 
in  August  to  take  a post  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  hopes  that 
the  conference  will  trigger  greater 
interest  and  commitment  to  tlie  field, 

“I  wi.,:t  to  e.xpress  my  concern 
that  in  the  years  that  we  have  built 
the  program  for  Latino  studies  and 
scholarship,”  he  .said,  “we  are  still 
in  the  nascent  stage  of  building 
scholars  to  deal  with  the  growing 
population  and  the  issues  of  mental 
health,  and  mental  health  serv'ices, 
and  the  contributions  that  our  fam- 
ily structure  and  relationships 
could  provide  to  solving  mental 
health  problems.” 

The  psychologists,  who  met  in 
April,  had  a lot  to  talk  about.  It  has 
been  16  years  since  the  last  confer- 


ence  for  Chicano  psychologists  was 
held.  And  in  the  inlcrini  years,  llie 
country’s  Chicano  comniuniiy-aiid 
the  Latino  population  in 
general-lias  become  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  minority  groups. 

By  2010,  Latinos  are  expected  to 
.surpass  African  Americans  as  the 
largest  minority.  By  the  middle  of 
the  ne.xt  century,  Latinos  will  make 
up  one  in  four  Americans. 

As  the  population  hits  grown,  so 
has  interest  in  the  field  of  Chiciino 
psychology,  which  refers  to  mental 
health  professionals  who  study 
Mexican  Americans,  Ixnh  immigrants 
and  U.S.  citizens  of  Mexiain  descent. 

There  are  about  500  Chicano 
psychologists  in  tliis  country;  stiid  Dr. 
Roberto  Vel^uez,  an  'associate  pro- 
fessor at  San  Diego  Stale  L’niverslty 
and  one  of  the  coiifeaMice  orgmiiz- 
ers.  About  250  practicing  psycliolo- 
gists  and  gradiuite  students  from  12 
states  attended  die  conference. 

The  field  of  study  is  vital, 
Velasquez  noted,  because  more  and 
more  research  is  pointing  to  con- 
nections between  genetics  and  ill- 
iies.s.  Uiinos  not  only  share  a com- 


Velasquez,  who 
says  his  career 
was  greatly 
influenced  by  the 
1982  conference, 
wanted  young 
practitioners  to 
catch  the  same 
fire  for  their 
profession. 


mon  culture,  but  also  common 
genetics  that  might  cause  them  to 
respond  differently  to  medication. 

"Tliere  are  potemia!  differences 
and  ultimately  biological  and  psy- 
chological consequences,”  said 
Velasquez.  “Tliis  is  really  crucial.” 

This  year’s  conference  included 
a diverse  array  of  workshops,  cov- 
ering such  topics  as  “Latina 
Images,”  w'hicli  offered  suggestions 
on  forming  therapy  groups  for 
I.atinas;  "Curanderisnio,"  which 
explored  the  relationship  betw^^en 
folk  medicine  and  modern  treat- 
ment metliods;  and  “Mexican 
American  Children’s  Ethnic  Pride 
and  Internalized  Racism.” 

The  seminars  addressed  such 
issues  as  the  balancing  act  faced  by 
many  young  Latirias  who  must  navi- 
gate between  traditional  family  val- 
ues that  often  discourage  young 
women  from  living  alone  and  the 
modern  culture  of  the  United 
Slates,  which  encourages  woman  to 
be  independent  and  carecr-orienl- 
ed.  Ollier  workshops  studied  the 
effects  of  negative  media  images  on 
the  self-esteem  of  young  biiinos. 

Many  of  the  seminars  had  a 
conimon  theme,  one  that  is  becom- 
ing the  catch  phrase  of  modern 
psychology:  cultural  competence. 

“I  hope  it  doesn't  become  a 
cliche  like  c-iliural  sensitivity”  said 
Vehls(juez.  “It  means  tiiat  w^e  need 
to  be  more  aw'are  of  issues,  needs 
and  problems  [rooted  in  other  cul- 
tures |.  more  seii.sitive  to  other 
world  view's. 

“It's  a .step  ahead,  the  next  .step. 
It's  tile  idea  of  offering  services  that 
reflect  knowledge  of  peoples  cul- 
ture and  .socioeconomic  status  and 
to  utilize  that  knowledge  in  terms 
of  skills.” 

For  example,  a doctor  treating  a 
Uitino  patient  would  have  to  consi^i- 
er  cultural  taboos  and  mores  from 
tlial  person’s  culture.  Many  bitinos, 
especially  recent  immigrants,  prefer 
to  go  to  primarv'  care  physicians  for 
all  medical  care,  he  said. 

They  are  often  reluctant  to  go  to 


a mental  health  practitioner  or 
even  to  admit  to  having  nieiual 
health  problems. 

"There  is  still  a stigma  attached. 
There’s  nothing  wTong  with 
‘//err/av,’  hut  when  you  start  going 
to  a mental  health  professional, 
you’re  ridiculed,"  he  said, 

Instead  of  saying  they  are  suf- 
fering from  depression,  many 
patients  might  complain  of 
headaches,  insomnia,  loss  of 
appetite.  A culturally  competent 
doctor  would  look  past  the  surface 
complaints  and  recognize  the 
underlying  problem. 

And  depression  is  a niiijor  c'ona*m 
in  die  Duino  community  One-diird  of 
Latinos  live  below  the  poverty  line, 
putting  them  'at  liigli  risk  for  dc^ires- 
sion  and  stress-rebated  ailments, 
Velasquez  said.  But  the  conference 
went  lieyond  academic  discussions. 

Vells{[iiez,  who  s'ays  his  career 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  1<)82 
conference,  wanted  young  practi- 
tioners U)  catch  the  same  fire  for 
llieir  profession.  In  addition  to  the 
workshops  and  seminars,  the  con- 
ference w'as  a chance  to  meet  role 
models  and  mentors  and  to  form 
profe.ssioo'al  alliances. 

“It  was  a real  affirming  sort  of 
interaction.  Young  people  came  up 
and  said  that  now  they  know  why 
they  went  into  the  profession.  Now 
they  w'ant  to  go  into  the  community 
and  serve  Latinos  who  are  under- 
served,”  Velasquez  observed.  “In 
the  two  days  we  met,  we  saw  so 
much  energy,  so  much  Tarino.’  It 
brought  us  together  and  gave  us 
energy.” 

Many  confercMice  attendees  are 
already  collaborating  on  research 
articles;  others  got  jobs  as  a result 
of  tiio  conference,  he  said, 

Vehisquez  plans  to  write  a book 
covering  the  topics  raised  during 
the  conference.  The  book,  which 
will  address  issues  of  cultural  sen- 
sitivity. professional  ethics,  and 
treaimcm  aiiproaches,  should  he 
completed  within  eighteen  inoiillis. 
he  said. 


Chicano 

psychologists  who 
gathered  recently 
at  the  Julian 
Samora  Research 
Institute  at 
Michigan  State 
University 
wanted  to  raise 
questions,  study 
issues,  and  meet 
fellow 

practitioners  in 
the  thriving  field 
of  Chicano 
p^chology. 


Tliere  arc  also  jihuis  for  tuiolher 
conference,  in  early  2000,  wiiich 
would  include  other  I/atino  sub- 
groups. In  addition,  a Web 
site-<www.cliicanos.com>-is 
under  way  to  help  develop  a net- 
work for  professionals  and  stu- 
dents. 

“A  lot  of  work  still  needs  to  be 
done,”  Vel'lsquez  said.  “We  are  deal- 
ing with  domestic  violence,  sub- 
stance abuse,  teen  pregnancy,  and 
depression.  “These  are  issues  w’e 
luive  to  tackle  now.” 

Rocliin  agreed,  calling  the  con- 
ference ”an  instrument,  a way,  to 
reassert  our  knowledge  and  ro 
move  fonvard...,But  we  still  need  to 
work  hard  to  promote  interest  in 
the  field.  The  field  needs  to  be 
served.” 


A 


Program  at  USC 
Inspires  and  Supports 


BY 

Melanie  Christensen 

Article  by  Melanie  Christensen, 
student  intern  for  Office  of 
Communiaition  Services,  VSC 


Las  Hermanas  is 
a national 
organization 
that  promotes 
the  needs  of  the 
Hispanic 
community.  The 
program  at  USC 
focuses  on 
helping 

nontraditional 
students  of  all 
types,  both  male 
and  female. 


After  11  broken  marriage, 
brushes  with  the  law,  and 
bouncing  from  job  to  job, 
Gerry  Serna  decided  that  edu- 
cation was  the  only  way  out  of  her 
“rock-bottom"  situation.  As  a single 
mother  who  was  paying  the  bills  by 
working  in  local  bars  and  night- 
clubs, she  fell  that  a college  degree 
would  help  get  her  on  the  right 
track. 

She  believes  tiuil  had  it  not  been 
for  the  support  and  encouragement 
she  received  from  the  Las 
Hermanas  program  at  the  Tniversity 
of  Southern  Colorado,  she  would 
not  have  been  able  to  graduate. 

“I  never  would  have  stayed  in 
school  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Las 
Hermanas.  Even  after  1 had  gotten 
involved  in  my  prior  activities  again 
and  left  school,  it  was  Las 
Hermanas  that  welcomed  me  back 
with  open  arms." 

Las  Hermanas  is  a national 
organization  that  promotes  the 


Gerry  Sema.  director  of 
Las  Hermanas  at  USC 


needs  of  the  Hispanic  community. 
The  program  at  USC  focuses  on 
helping  nontraditional  students  of 
all  types,  both  male  and  female.  In 
order  to  do  this,  self-esteem,  moti- 
vational, and  back-to-school  work- 
shops are  offered,  as  well  as  one- 
on-one  sessions  for  students  to  dis- 
cuss whatever  they  are  currently 
experiencing.  The  program  also 
offers  refresher  math  and  Fmglish 
courses  during  the  summer  to  bet- 
ter prepare  returning  students. 

Serna,  who  is  currently  working 
to  obtain  her  master’s  degree,  now 
serves  as  the  director  of  Las 
Hermanas  at  USC  and  tries  to  struc- 
ture the  program  as  a resource  for 
the  student  returning  to  school. 

“1  think  mostly  the  fear  of  the 
unknown  is  what  keeps  students 
from  coming  to  school.  Las 
Hermanas  is  here  to  be  resourceful 
so  they  won’t  get  the  run-around. 
Tliey  don’t  know  what  to  expect  or 
what  is  expected  of  them  until  they 
actually  get  here.  That  is  why  we 
strive  to  address  whatever  questions 
they  have  about  returning  to  school, 
and  also  to  be  a support  system  for 
them  once  they  do  come  back." 

Serna  believes  dial  the  return  to 
school  can  be  especially  hard  for 
females,  who  are  often  faced  with 
stereotypes. 

“ix)Ls  of  times,  family  members 
are  not  supportive  of  females  going 
to  ,school  simply  because  of  the  old 
tradition  of  women  being  non- 
salaried  workers  as  far  as  cooking, 
cleaning,  and  child-bearing." 


Serna  chuckles  as  she  repeats 
one  of  her  favorite  quotes,  “Women 
belong  in  the  house  and  in  the 
Senate." 

Serna  is  not  the  only  success 
story  of  the  Us  Hermanas  program. 
Last  spring,  Bevery  ^ollins-Smith, 
an  African  American  ram  an  in  her 
fifties,  walked  away  from  USC  with  a 
degree  in  social  work. 

Collins-Smith  began  her  college 
career  in  1962,  but  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances forced  her  to  pul  it  on 
hold  for  more  than  three  decades. 
In  1972,  she  lost  her  8-month-old 
daughter  to  domestic  violence  by  a 
boyfriend,  and  in  197.^,  her  mar- 
riage ended  in  divorce.  Then,  after 
she  returned  to  Pueblo  in  1989  to 
care  for  her  ill  father,  she  was  diag- 
nosed with  lupus.  At  this  point,  fur- 
thering her  education  did  not  seem 
to  be  her  first  priority. 

However,  after  being  introduced 
to  Serna  and  Las  Hermanas  at  a 
conference  in  1991,  she  began  to 
see  the  prospect  of  returning  to 
school  as  a reality. 

“Us  Hermanas  gave  me  schol- 
arsliips  that  helped  me  get  through 
school.  It  w'as  so  important  for  me 
to  know  that  someone  w’as  here  for 
me  at  the  program." 

Past  and  present  participants 
alike  speak  highly  of  the  sense  of 
belonging  established  by  the  pro- 
gram, and  they  arc  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  support  they  received 
from  Las  Hermanas  has  helped 
them  get  to  where  they  arc  today. 
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BY  GUSTAVO  A.  MELLANDER 

has  been  said  ihai  uui 
never  want  lo  uaidi 
sausage  or  laws  being 
'made.  We  can  all  skip  the 
first,  hut  the  second  affects  us  far 
too  intimatelv  w ignore.  Keeping 
track  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Congress  is  im|)ortant  for  all  con- 
cerned with  llispanics  and  higher 
education. 

HO  tries  to  keep  its  readers 
informed  about  major  deselop- 
nients.  but  there  is  a time  lag  in 
maga/ine  publishing.  Matters  can 
change  so  quickb,  and  there  is  so 
much  going  on  of  rele\ance.  we 
thought  It  would  be  useful  to  pro- 
vide some  tools  to  help  readers 
keep  up  with  Congressional  de\el- 
opments  on  their  own.  The  sites  that 
follow  offer  a wide  range  of  Ktck- 
groiind  material  related  to  iiupor- 
tam  Congressional  and  lAecuii\e 
Branch  actions  and  issues. 


Tlionias 

The  best  place  lo  start  is  at 
Thomas,  a Web  site  d two  ted  to 
Congress  that  is  maintained  b\  the 
I.ihrary  of  Congress  and  named 
after  our  third  i)resideni.  It  can  1h‘ 
found  at  <hllp:\\ihonias.Ioc  go\/>. 
From  Thomas,  it  is  possible  to 
secure  accurate,  up-io-ilie-minuie 
information  on  what  is  happenitig 
in  Congress,  including  the  (la\-b\- 
ciay  status  of  legislation. 

The  Thomas  home  j>age  lui''  a 
.section  on  major  legislation  and  a 
link  lo  a Web  page  that  lists  major 
legislation  in  the  current  Congu'ss 
(the  lOSth).  convenienth  listed  In 
topic.  I nder  the  topic  of  higher 
education  in  mid-Februain  were  six 
bills  in  different  stages  of  the  k‘u- 
islalive  jmjce.ss. 


Tracking  the 
tonmsional  Waltz 


Two  of  them  are  of  particular 
intemst;  a .Scaiate  bill  (S.12^M)  :md  a 
ll{Hi.sc‘  bill  ni.R.25.-^S).  both  intnKluced 
in  the  fall  to  deal  with  tin  backlog  of 
student  loan  consol idiUions  under  the 
I'edend  Diivci  Unm  hx)gram. 

They  have  pnnisions  amending 
the  Higher  lulucation  .\cl  to  exclude 
"the  Hope  and  Lifelong  Learning 
tax  credits  from  ain  consideration 
during  financial  aid  need  anahsis 
process  in  order  to  allow  eligiiile 
students  and  their  families  lo  bene- 
fit fulh  from  both  the  tax  credit  and 
(he  federal  stutlenl  aid  jirograms." 
The  Mouse  bill  ])assed  the  House  in 
No\ ember  and  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  bill  was  report- 
ed out  of  committee  in  October. 

The  introduction  of  similar  hills 
in  the  House  and  Senate  is  a com- 
mon practice  that  helps  speed  iij) 
the  process  On  the  Thomas  site, 
one  can  follow  a bills  legislative 
hisiorv  in  detail 

\I1  House  and  Senate  committee 
reports  are  a\ailable  at  ibis  site. 
Knowing  the  status  of  legislation 
offers  a chance  to  express  limeU 
support  or  opposition,  (’omeiiient 
billions  exist  on  many  Web  pag(*s  so 
one  can  respond  iii.siantaneously 

Congressioiuii  Directory 

\nother  Thomas  leature  is 
acce.ss  to  the  phone  numbers  and 
addresses  of  all  Senators  and 
I'.ongressional  Kepresentatives. 
Because  all  Senators  and  most 
House  members  have  Web  pages 
that  can  be  accessed  through 
Thomas  too,  ecmimunicaiion  with 
elected  officials  can  be  ((uick.  effi- 
cient. and  \er\  effecti\e 

The  llous(‘  and  Senate  dii'eciories 
include  links  lo  ;dl  S<.‘naie/1  louse  com- 
mittees Their  membeiAliip.  their  jiro- 


jects,  and  their  roll  call  votes  are  all 
cicjirly  listt‘d  'IW'o  of  sp(‘did  intea'St  tuv: 
The  Staiale  (x)nimitlee  on  Hibor  and 
Human  Resources  at  <httji:/A\xvw. 
.senate.gov/committee/labor.html>  and 
llie  I loiLsc*  (bmmitta*  on  Hduattion  and 
the  Workforce  at  <http;/A\xuv.house. 
go\/eeo/>. 

.\nother  \\a\  to  follow  relevant 
congressional  developments  is 
through  Department  of  Kducalion 
Web  pages.  Thev  include  updates 
on  current  legislation  and  the  Inid- 
gel  (see  <http:/Avxv’vv.ed.gov/>). 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  tlie  head- 
(liiariers  of  a lot  of  national  associ- 
ations. Many  have  a direct  interest 
in  llispanics.  They  invariahiv  trv  lo 
influenee  legislation,  .\nother  way 
to  Slav  lip  on  the  issues  is  to  visit 
i heir  Well  sites. 

,\  g(XKl  cAiunpIe  is  tlk*  I nilcxi  Stales 
Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
<http:/Avx\xv.ushec.eom/mainnienu. 
Iiunl>.  It  tracks  kgi.slalion  that  affects 
llis{nuiie  business  jx‘0j>le  ;uk1,  in  fact  ;ill 
llispanics.  \eadt‘mieians  vvill  heiiefit 
from  knowing  firstlKUxl  of  tin'  CiuunlxTs 
aciivitic‘s  on  sudi  subjects  ts  hilingmii- 
ism.  aid  to  liiglxT  ctlix'Uion.  etc. 

The  Congressional  Record 

VnolhcT  useful  feature  of  Thomas 
IS  the  ahililv  lo  access  the 
Cnu^rcssitnuil  Rrcnrd.  The  Record 
catalogs  ewerv*  formal  iiltenuice  made 
on  the  House  or  Senate  floor  In  tiieir 
menihers.  It  also  prints  relevant 
material  sul>mitied  bv  the  legisiaioix 

The  most  current  issue  is  avail- 
able on-line,  and  the  complete  text 
for  the  ('nn^rcssinihd  Record  can 
he  searched  hack  lo  the  lO.srd 
Congress  ( B)v)CP)Dt).  The  Daily 
Di^es!  gives  a cajtsiile  view  of  what 
happened  on  a given  dav  on  the  Hill. 

Thoma.s  allows  users  lo  search  for 


specific  topics  in  the  Record.  Many 
political  science  pn)fe.ssors  intnxiucc 
their  students  to  this  amazing 
resoinre.  TIk*  Hoieie  lUrliameutarim 
ha.s  written  a verv‘  extensive  a*}X)n  on 
"How  Uivvs  Made’Wnd  tJie  Senate 
Parliamentarian  has  a siniihir  piece 
entitled  "Hnacuuent  of  a I.:ivv." 

Often  useful  information  and 
ideas  iiii related  to  legislation  are 
found  in  the  Hxiension  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Record.  For  instance, 
last  October  24,  Congressman  Giro 
I).  Rodrigue/  paid  tribute  to  H.\Cr. 

Thomas  also  has  links  lo  two 
(x)ngn‘Ssioir.d  iU'cncies  tliat  often  pro- 
duce m]K)rts  ix'kv.uU  to  higlier  ediiai- 
tion:  the  Oeneral  .\ceoumlng  Office 
((;.\0)  and  (he  Omgressional  Budget 
Office  (CIU)). 

'Hu*  (l\()  at  <htli)yAvxvvv.j’ao.gov/> 
acts  as  a (bugn:*ssioiiaj  vwatclidog  of  the 
Fxeaitive  Branch.  Last  November, 
Ciulotui  C.  Joyner,  diartor  of  Ixhiailion 
luitl  lanphiymeni  Issut^s.le.stified  befom 
the  Hdiicaiion  Task  Force.  Senate 
(brnmiilcv  on  llie  Budget,  t)ii  eflicieno' 
;uul  effcclivene,ss  concerns  mlaied  to 
fedenii  education  funding.  Her  teslinio- 
nv  is  avxiilahle  for  downloading  fn)m 
< h 1 1 p : /Av  WAV . gao.  go  v/m  0 h t h 1 y.  I i s t/ 
n{)vvmlxT/nov<r2.htni> . 

'Ilie('JK)  at  <littp/AvA\Av.clx).g()v/> 
studies  (iic  hndgel  ajul  tJie  fisexil  impli- 
aiiions  o(  legislation  for  Congress.  One 
ivlev^uil  .sukK  concerned  fedeail  subsi- 
dies in  a(K;uiced  lelecommiinicaiions 
for  schools,  llhniries.  iuid  heidlii  care 
l>n)videix 

Tliese  Web  sites  are  a fraction  of 
tlu‘  resources  available,  but  they 
provide  useful  starting  poinl.s. 

Dr  Me/lander  is  a firn/cssor  at 
George .^tason  ( }invrsi/y 

i-:3 


BY  Jody  Belcher 


‘7/  awoke  my 
curiosity  as  a 
Hispanic  and 
as  a biblical 
scholar"  says 
Valdes.  ^Here 
was  a major 
contribution 
to  biblical 
scholarship,  by 
someone  with 
Hispanic 
ancestry,  and  I 
knew  nothing 
about  it." 


world  will  soon  sec 
H ’ H j^dociimcms  and  arli- 

I II 

J.  1117lockc*d  away  for 
ccMiluries  behind  ilu*  walls  of 
Spanish  convems. 

“These  nuuerinis  will  have  an 
important  impact  on  Renaissance 


studies,  especially  pertaining  to 
llispanics,*’  says  Jorge  Valdes,  a 
research  assistant  at  Loyola 
l nlversil\  in  Chicago  and  director 
of  the  Jimene/  Project.  'The  contri- 
1)1! lions  of  Spain  to  the  renaissance 
have  been  generally  ignored  until 
now.  This  will  open  up  a new  world 


|ot '^0  V.)ldP'‘i  bel'ovpv  iHc  ttoasijie*'  Icvl^cd  ^Vvv.iv  in  Sp.ini''i  (riwpr  t'.  .m1'  (i  i*-..- 

.If*'/,  I't  thr*  i?' 


for  scholars  to  investigate  and  will 
transform  otir  understanding  of 
Hispanic  heritage.’* 

l,oyola.  working  in  partnership 
with  the  inslitiito  Cervantes,  found” 
ed  1)\  the  Spanish  government  to 
j)romoie  the  cultures  of  Spanish- 
speaking countries  around  the 
world,  wants  to  develop  a project  to 
digiialK  document  scores  of  manu- 
scripts that  have  never  been  seen 
outside  convent  walls,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  artifacts  from  the 
period.  Renaissance  and  other 
scholars  worldwide  will  he  invited 
to  participate  in  the  project  and  to 
study  the  materials  firsthand.  Items 
will  he  photographed  with  a digital 
camera,  and  the  images  and  other 
documentation  will  be  shared  over 
the  Internet  to  ensure  widespread 
access. 

Plans  call  for  an  exhibit  to  be 
mounted  at  Loyola’s  Marlin  D’Arev 
C»aller\  in  Chicago  in  June  PW.  “We 
expect  this  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant exhibit  of  Spains  patrimony  rele- 
vant to  the  Retiaissauce.”  says  .Antonio 
Pareja.  who  has  j)ublished  extensively 
on  Spanish  art  and  organized 
exhibits  of  Spiuiisli  antitjuilie.s. 

The  project  was  conceived  in 
P)9S.  when  Valdes  was  a doctoral 
student  in  Loyola’s  New  Testament 
studies  program.  During  a seminar 
in  Michigan.  Dr.  Rruce  Metzger,  one 
of  the  leading  biblical  scholars  in 
America,  introduced  Valdes  to  the 


"/  saw  boxes  of  manuscripts  that  have 
not  even  been  catalogued.  I saw  the 
material  for  at  least  1,000  doctoral 
dissertations  f says  Valdes. 


first  printed  New  Testament,  which 
was  commissioned  by  Cardinal 
jimenev  of  Toledo  in  the  early 
1500s. 

■‘It  awoke  my  curiosity  as  a 
Hispanic  and  as  a biblical  scholar” 
says  N'aldes.  “Here  was  a major 
contribnlion  to  biblical  scholar- 
ship, by  someone  with  Hispanic 
ance.str\;  and  I knew  nothing  about 
it.”  Valdes  approached  Dr.  David 
Aune.  his  dissertation  supervisor 
and  a renowned  biblical  scholar, 
and  found  full  support. 

Valdes  and  his  wife  began  to 
study  Jimenez.  They  learned  that 
the  Cardinal  believed  the  church 
to  be  corrupt  in  that  no  one  knew 
what  was  the  true  word  of  God. 
Jimenez,  they  found,  formed  a team 
of  nine  scholars,  and  ordained  the 
publication  of  the  .New  Testament  in 
its  original  languages  to  revive  “the 
dormant  study  of  scriptures.” 

I'xcited  by  his  research,  Valdes 
approached  the  Cer\antes  Institute 
in  ('hicago  and  proposed  an  inter- 
national symposium  on  Cardinal 
Jinuuiez  and  the  Spanish 
Renaissance.  The  Institutes  Chicago 
director,  Miguel  Angel  Martin,  trav- 
eled to  Spain  and  met  with  Pareja 
in  Toledo.  Pareja.  a longtime  patron 
of  the  convents,  helped  Valdes  and 
the  Cervantes  In.stiuite  to  get  per- 


mission to  visit  the  convents  in 
199“  There,  Valdes  saw  rooms  and 
buildings  filled  with  priceless  his- 
torical objects. 

”1  saw  boxes  of  manuscripts 
that  have  not  even  been  catalogued. 
I saw  the  material  for  at  least  1,000 
doctoral  dissertations.”  says  \aldes. 

“In  America,  most  dissertations 
are  based  on  re-examining  materi- 
als other  people  have  alread\  stud- 
ied. Now  we  have  new  material  to 
consider-things  that  have  ne'-er 
been  studied  before.  What  can  we 
learn  about  the  church?  Vi'hat  can 
w'e  learn  about  Cardinal  Jimenez, 


one  of  the  greatest  of  church 
reformers?  There  is  so  much  to 
learn,”  says  Valdes. 

Valdes  saw  manuscripts  from 
St.  'leresa  with  handwritten  margin 
notes;  Papal  communiques:  a 15th 
century  religious  manuscript  with 
decorations  that  include  a bird 
native  to  the  Americas;  manuscripts 
in  medicine,  architecture,  and 
music;  the  cardinal’s  will  and  his 
staff  and  cutlery  (the  only  extant 
cutlery  from  the  period);  and  altar 
objects,  numerous  tapestries,  and 
ceramic  objects. 

His  greatest  concern:  that  the 
original  documents  and  other  arti- 
facts will  soon  be  lost.  Only  15  con- 
vents remain  of  the  23  that  existed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Kcclesiastical  orders  are  dying. 
Some  of  tbe  convents  once  run  by 
100  nuns  have  only  seven  or  eight 
nuns  today,  some  of  whom  are  80 
years  old  and  more.  ‘T’n fortunately, 
they  just  aren’t  equipped  to  care  for 
this  material  any  longer,”  say 
Valdes.  Already  the  cache  of  histori- 
cal artifacts  has  been  diminished 
by  invaders  from  Prance  and  the 
Spanish  Civil  War 

“W'e  want  to  find  a way  to  pre- 
ser\e  these  valuahle  historical  mate- 
rials and  to  make  them  a\ailal)!e  to 
the  w'orld.  And  we  believe  that  with 
digital  technology,  we  can  do  it.” 

'iO  r 


Sluiring  a Scholarly  Resource 

During  his  initial  visit,  Valdes 
documented  150  items  using  a 
Kodak  Professional  DCS  420  digital 
camera.  The  camera,  an  adapted 
Nikon  .V)0  camera  body  with  a dig- 
ital back,  captures  images  as  1.5- 
million  pixel  digital  files  and  stores 
them  on  removable  P(>M(]IA  cards. 
The  itiiages  can  be  printed  with 
photographic  (juality  on  digital 
color  printers,  or  shared  over  com- 
puter networks. 

“We  believe  that  digitizing  these 
materials  is  tlic  rasic^t  and  tet  way 
to  make  them  widely  available  to  a 
broad  audience,”  sa\’s  Valde.s.  “IPs  a 
highly  efficient  mc^ans  of  distribution.” 

Some  of  the  documents  have 
grown  brittle  and  nearly  disinte- 
grate in  routine  handling.  Once 
digitized,  manuscripts  can  be 
shared  with  .scholars  worldw’ide 
without  disturbing  the  originals,  he 
points  out.  In  eases  where  docu 
ments  have  been  damaged  (wer  the 
years,  digital  techniques  can  be 
used  to  enhance  their  legibility. 

Hventually  Valdes  envisions  a 
center  for  scientific  study  of  the 
materials,  based  in  Toledo,  with  both 
teaching  and  restoration  compo- 
nents. To  begin,  Valdes  estimates  the 
center  will  need  to  launch  a five- 
year  project  to  catalog  and  digitize 
images  of  the  material.  Beyond  tliat, 
the  convents  future  is  unknown. 

Pareja  hopes  to  find  a way  to 


T lie  symbolic  Cardinal’s  mitre  was  used 
dunnt;  officnl  appearancos 


keep  the  convcMii  comnumities 
iilivc;  he  is  making  efforts  to  bring 
nuns  from  other  geographic  areas 
to  ensure  continuit\  of  the  convents 
them  selves. 

“We  want  to  presene  tlie  patri- 
mony of  Spain,  and  to  preserve  the 
communities,  but  not  to  make  it  a 
comnuTcial  venture,”  he  savs.  "We 
don't  want  to  have  tours  and  sell 


postcards  at  the  door.”  He  stresses 
that  the  historical  items  are  more 
than  artifacts;  they  are  religious 
relics.  To  the  nuns  who  have  pro- 
tected them  over  the  centuries, 
their  spiritual  value  is  immense. 

To  understand  the  items,  says 
Valdes,  one  must  understand  the 
Spain  of  the  late  I5th  and  early  16th 
centuries.  Its  people  recognized 
and  practiced  three  religions: 
Christianity.  Judaism,  and  Islam. 
“W'hen  you  consider  this.  Spain 
emerges  as  a uniquely  tolerant 
society.  The  mixture  of  these  reli- 
gions in  its  society  gave  it  a great 
history.  You  can  see  in  its  architec- 
ture the  Islamic,  Christian,  and 
Judaic  influences  like  nowhere  else 
in  the  world.  Spain  is  a diverse  cul- 
ture with  contributions  of  many 
races  and  cultures  and  religions.” 
The  convents'  historical  treasures 
reflect  tlu-  same  diversity. 

Beyond  documentation  of  the 
ta*asures,  Vjildes  hopes  the  Jimenez 
Project  will  lead  to  their  restoration. 
He  expects  students  in  an,  religion, 
and  other  fields  will  become 
involved  in  the  restoration  process. 
No  single  site  luiy where  in  the  world 
offers  as  diverse  a ninge  of  objects, 
he  says:  from  art  to  textiles,  manu- 
scripts. gold,  sciilpiures,  architec- 
ture. tajtestries.  and  ceramics. 

“With  the  help  of  modern  tech- 
nology, vve  can  post  daily  updates 
for  scholars  on  the  Web  site.  By  the 
end  of  the  five-vear  project,  vve  will 
have  an  exhibit  that  will  dwarf  all 
similar  exhibits  in  history,” 

Thioiigh  the  Internet.  Valdes 
hopes  to  invite  not  just  biblical 
scholars  but  the  whole  world  to 


Jorge  Valdes  uses  a Kodak  Profess  or.a' 
DCS  ‘120  digita!  came'*a  ;o  docj""e”i 
ri'-yr'-.  oD>e  tre.isures 

Spa'^i-s*'  coe.e'^'ts 

visit  the  little-known  Spanish  con- 
vents and  see  their  treasures.  “It 
will  give  students  all  over  the  world 
an  opportunity  that  great  scltolars 
only  dreamed  of  a generation  ago.” 


.Assembling  the  Exhibit 

The  first  priority  is  to  assemble 
the  exhibit,  which  will  coincide 
with  the  sooth  anniversarv  of  the 
I niversiiy  of  .\ica!a.  founded  in 
.Vleala  de  Henares  to  educate  a 
“clergy  worthy  of  Christ.”  Web  site 
announcing  the  exhibit  at  Loyola 
Tniversity  and  a scholars'  congress 
will  be  launched  this  summer. 
Hxecuiive  and  honorary  commit- 
tees have  been  formed  in  Spain  and 
in  the  I.S.,  with  both  ecclesiastical 
and  governmental  representatives. 
Participants  include  the 
Archbishops  of  Chicago  and  Toledo, 
Spains  ami)afsador  to  the  I'.S.,  the 
Counsel  General  of  Spain,  Bishop  of 
Alcala,  .Mayor  of  Mcala.  President 
of  Loyola  I'niversity,  and  President 


No  single  site 
anywhere  in  the 
world  offers  as 
diverse  a range 
of  objects,  he 
says:  from  art 
to  textiles, 
manuscripts, 
gold,  sculptures, 
architecture, 
tapestries,  and 
ceramics. 


of  the  I niversitv  of  .Vleala. 

The  exhibit  and  on-site  research 
will  doubtless  draw  the  scholarlv 
community.  But  Valdes  has  his 
sights  set  on  a broader  audience, 
particularly  in  the  T.S.  “We  have  a 
moral  and  ethical  responsibility  to 
see  that  this  project  has  an  impact 
on  the  entire  Hispanic  community. 
In  the  coming  decade,  Hispanics 
will  be  the  largest  minority  in 
America. ..yet  the  Hispanic  people 
as  a whole  here  are  not  thriving. 

“Hispanics  have  the  highest 
high  school  dropout  rate  in 
America.”  he  notes.  They  are  falling 
behind  in  education,  particularly 
religious  education. 

“The  Jimenez  Project  will  let  us 
document  Hispanic  contributions 
to  western  culture,  which  is  what 
vve  want  most  to  communicate  to 
students.”  Valde.s  says,  “it’s  very 
important  for  Hispanics  in  America 
to  have  a .sense  of  belonging. ..a 
sense  that  they  have  comrihuted  to 
their  culture.  That  is  the  lesson  of 
the  Jimenez  Project." 


Studyi7ig 

Abroad 


By  Michelle  Adam 


Roberto 

Rodriguez,  UTEP 
communications 
major,  took  part 
in  a three-month 
Russian  language 
seminar  in 
Moscow  during 
the  summers  of 
’93  and  ’94.  Both 
seminar  groups 
were  about  60 
percent  Hispanic. 
Rodriguez 
received  a full- 
paid  scholarship 
for  his  first 
summer  abroad. 


storit’s  are  similar, 
regardless  of  rare 
and  ethniciu. 
Students  who  leave 
the  niche  of  their  everyday  lives  and 
iump  into  the  great  unknown  of 
study  abroad  are  transformed  for- 
ever. From  ‘'It  changed  my  life*’  to 
*‘ll  was  the  best  thing  I have  e\er 


done”  students  who  branch  out 
beyond  the  borders  rarely  forget 
their  experiences. 

Of  the  89.2^2  Americans  receiv- 
ing credit  for  study  abroad,  nearly 
two-thirds  go  to  Western  Hurope, 
according  to  The  Institute  of 
Internationa!  Kducation,  the 
nation's  leading  nonprofit  interna- 
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tional  exchange  and  training  organ- 
ization, The  numbers  increased  six 
percent  during  b)95-96.  after  an  11 
percent  increase  the  year  before. 

The  institute  reports  that  among 
Hispanic  students,  the  numbers 
studying  abroad  remain  steady  at 
about  five  percent  of  all  students. 

The  International  Studies 
Association  of  .New  Jersey,  which 
conducts  summer  study  abroad 
programs  with  80  l.S.  colleges  and 
universities  in  Hngland,  France, 
Ciertnany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  reports  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  Hispanic  students  in  its  pro- 
grams, an  impressive  3^  percent  in 
199"  and  39  percent  this  summer. 

actively  seek  Hispanic  par- 
ticipation~by  advertising  in  publi- 
cations like  the  Hispanic  Outlook 
and  by  granting  scholarships  to 
promising  students,”  says  associa- 
tion president  Carlos  Bravo,  a 
Spanish  teacher  at  Ridgewood  High 
School  in  New  jersey  s affluent 
Bergen  County. 

HO  spoke  with  program  staff 
and  with  Hispanic  participants  in 
six  study  abroad  j)rografUs  at  major 
in.stilutions  across  the  country. 

liniversity  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

About  3.300  of  riC's  25,000 
undergraduates  are  Hispanic,  plac- 
ing it  among  the  nation’s  top  50 
.schools  in  Hispanic  enrollment.  A 
\eiA’  popular  study  abroad  option  is 


its  Great  Cities  U)n(l()ii  Program,  one 
of  its  (lO  pnjgrams  in  M)  countries. 

Recognized  locally  and  nation- 
ally us  innovative  and  highly  suc- 
cessful, (Teal  Cities  l.ondon  is  at\[i- 
ical.  with  onl\  20  IlC  stiidenis 
selected  e\ery  \eur  to  spend 
approximately  one  month  of  their 
Slimmer  in  l.ondon.  where  they 
study  urban  issues.  They  follow  up 
with  internships  in  Chicago,  in  the 
mayors  office  and  in  schools  and 
public  affairs  offices,  conducting 
comparative  research. 

Many  minority  students  attend 
the  four-year-old  program— to  tS 
percent,  said  Nina  Shepherd,  direc- 
tor of  l lCs  Study  .\broad  Office.  Of 
t'lese,  llispanics  make  up  21  per- 
cent. a number  that  recent l\ 
increased,  she  added. 

It  is  not  opeti  to  all.  The  pariial- 
K subsidized  program  seeks  out 
students  who  care  about  urban 
issues  and  want  to  give  back  to 
their  comiminitv  .\pplicaiits  are 

Eduardo  Garza  is 
one  of  those 
extremely 
motivated 
students.  In 
London  from  May 
throughjune, 

1997,  he 
compared  the 
major  migration 
patterns  of  Afro- 
Caribbean  and 
Pakistani  Indians 
in  London  with 
Chicago’s 
Pakistani  and 
African  American 
community. 


retjuired  to  show  an  interest  in 
urban  affairs  and  to  displa\  leader- 
ship (jualitles. 

■'The  ininoritN  suidenis  who 
apply*;  said  Shepherd,  ’’are  very 
good  .studeiit.s.” 

Hduardo  Garza  is  one  of  those 
students-highU  motivated.  In 
l.ondon  from  Ma\  through  June, 
1^)9".  he  compared  the  major 
migration  patterns  of  .\fro- 
(laribbean  and  Pakistani  Indians  in 
l.ondon  with  Chicago's  Pakistani 
and  .\frican  .\merican  community. 

*Tve  learned  a lot  on  migration 
patterns-why  families  leave  and 
don't  leave."  .said  (lar/a.  a senior 
sociolog\  student.  "It  made  me 
realize  that  we  share  similar  prob- 
lems. If  l.ondon  can  deal  with  the 
problems,  so  can  we." 

\n  advocate  for  the  poor  in  his 
Hispanic  comiminitv.  Garza  saw 
that  London  has  a much  kinder  wav 
of  dealing  with  the  poor  than  does 
(‘.hicago. 

“If  I realiv  want  to  help  nn  peo- 
ple. I have  to  learn  about  other 
people."  said  Garza,  who  works 
part  lime  for  the  I .S.  Hispanic 
Leadership  Institute.  Garza  works 
with  neighborhood  leaders 
throughout  the  Midwest,  helping 
them  build  comrr.unitv  programs. 
His  London  experience  gives  him 
further  reason  to  advocate  for  the 
poor  and  for  Hispanics.  '1  know 
that  if  I don't  help  them,  no  one 
will,"  he  said. 

.\driana  Ortiz,  an  education 
major  at  1 1C.  and  one  of  several 
.Mexican  Americans  on  the  London 
trip,  described  the  program  as  "the 
greatest  thing  I have  done  in  mv 
life."  Ortiz  compamd  bilingual  pro- 
grams for  Indians  in  London  with 
bilingual  programs  for  lli.sjvanics  in 
Chicago.  She  learned  that  Chicago 
programs  are  actually  more 
advanced  than  LontloiTs.  and  in 
Chicago  she  was  able  to  bring  her 
experience  to  the  cla.ssroom. 

“I  thought  1 was  realiv  open- 
minded."  said  OruV.  ‘1  didn’t  real 
ize  how  close-miiuled  I was." 


I'nivcTsity  of  New  Mexico 

International  Programs  and 
Studies  at  the  I nivcTsilv  of  New 
.Mt'xico  U \M)  has  been  sending  stu- 
dents abniad  for  alxiut  M vears  and 
offers  21)  or  .so  jirograms,  according 
to  Rebecca  Digman.  associate  ditve- 
tor  mid  study  abmad  advisor. 

\bout  a third  of  the  parucipants 
are  lli.spanics.  Summer  programs, 
she  .said,  are  open  to  studenis  from 
outside  the  univt'rsity.  but  their  year- 
long study  abroad  sessions  are  not. 

The  iiniversitv  covers  the 
globe-.Mexico,  (iermanv.  Spain. 
New  Zealand.  India,  .\ustria.  but  of 
all  the  exchange  programs,  the 
most  po|)ular  one  is  the  Granada 
program  in  ,Spain..sai'’  Higman. 

“It  was  lania.siic."  .said  Antonio 
Real,  a l .NM  senior  and  Spanish 
major  who  comes  from  seven  gen- 
erations of  a Spani.sh-speaking  New 
.Mexico  familv.  He  went  lo  Granada 


on  the  b)^)S-%  program.  "I  [lerfect- 
ed  mv  Spanish~a  total  immersion." 

Real  had  vi.sjied  Mexico  earlier 
with  another  I N.M  program. 
C.onnexiones.  which  takes  Hispanic 
.students  to  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries to  reacqiiaim  them  with  their 
own  heritage  and  roots.  Separate 
from  the  L.NM  Iniernaiional  Studies 
Program.  Connexiones  is  open  to 
students  throughout  the  Lniled 
Slates.  “It  was  a challenge  to  go  to 
another  eu  It  tire  and  act  indepen- 
dently" he  said. 

.Mavel  .Moreno,  a Mexican 
\inerican  and  secondary  education 
major  at  LN.M  who  wanted  lo  study 
hevond  the  L.,S.  and  .Mexico,  aLso 
studied  in  Granada. 

"At  first  it  was  hard,  but  that's 
where  vour  strength  is  tested,"  said 
Moreno.  “1  feel  I accomplished 
something  great  in  nn  life.  It  was  a 
wonderful  experience.  1 came  back 
and  1 wanted  to  know  more  about 


iii\  own  family  They  optMicd  me  up 
moa*  to  my  own  nxits.”  she  sa 

INM’s  propram  sees  stiulenis 
from  all  walks  of  life  lakiii};  advan- 
tage of  study  abroad  for  ver\-  simi- 
lar reasons.  They  want  to  see  the 
rest  of  the  world.  s;iid  Oigman.  .\nd 
for  most  students,  paying  the  equiv- 
alent of  I'NM  tuition  abroad  and 
being  able  to  transfer  financial  aid 
makes  studying  abroad  an  afford- 
able possibility 

llfiiversity  of  California 

Hc;idqiiartea*d  in  Sanui  Barb;ira. 
T(Vs  Education  .Abroad  Program 
(EAP)  series  primarily  its  eight  gen- 
eral campu.ses.  Since  it  started  in 
l%2.  EAP  hits  heljXHl  clo.se  to  2".0()0 
VC  students  study  at  about  ISO  uni- 
versities in  43  countries,  litis  acade- 
mic year,  nearly  l.KOO  VC  students 
studied  in  33  countries  through  KAP, 
in  places  as  varied  as  Australia, 
Chile,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa. 

Typically,  a l'('.  faculty  member 
serves  as  a Study  Center  Director 
on  site  and  as  liaison  between  I (’ 
and  the  host  country.  In  some  jtro- 
grams.  HAP  students  pursue  lan- 
guage study,  and  in  others,  more 
specialized  studies  in  their  major. 
Students  are  required  to  take  lan- 
guage preparatory  classes  before 
entering  integrated  .study  programs 
with  natives  in  their  host  country. 

Short-term  program  participa- 
tion has  increased,  and  so  has 
racial  and  ethnic  diversity  in 
HAP-w'ith  non -Caucasians  up  IX 
percent  over  the  last  five  years. 
Some  12  percent  of  HAP  students 
are  Hispanic.s,  about  a two  percent 
increase  over  six  years.  The  majori- 
ty are  going  to  Mexico,  Spain,  (x)sta 
Rica,  and  France.  I'C- Berkeley 
sends  the  highest  numbers  abroad. 
There,  too.  12  percent  arc  Hispanic. 

The  biggest  challenge  for  HAP 
students  is  financial.  Jan  Keeling, 
assistant  director  of  Berkeley's  pro- 
gram, said  that  1)  percent  receive 
financial  aid  and,  if  they  are  luck\, 
they  can  receive  scholarship  money 
as  well. 


“This  is  not  .Miiff\  ami  Chip 
going  to  Hun)pe.  A lot  of  them  are 
wx)rking  part  time  to  go  to  school." 
said  Keeling.  But  it’s  been  demon- 
strated that  stud\ing  abroad  pro- 
\ides  a learning  experience  the\ 
can’t  get  on  campus  here." 

Bianca  Vargas,  a senior  at 


Berkeley,  studied  in  Brazil  last  \ear. 
Raised  speakittg  .Spanish  at  home 
by  her  .Mexican  parents,  she  wanted 
an  experience  far  removed  from 
what  she  described  as  the  collec- 
tive memory  of  her  people*. 

“My  parents  were  a bit  jui/zled 
about  what  1 was  doing,"  she  said.  "I 
wanted  to  live  in  another  country 
staking  claim  to  my  independence." 

Vargas  attended  the  Pontifical 
Catholic  Cniversity  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  became  more  fluent  in 
Portuguese  than  in  Spanish.  She 
was  really  scared  at  first,  she  .said, 
“but  in  the  end.  it  was  fabulous-the 
best  thing  I had  ever  done." 

ITilike  Vargas.  Chicana  and 
Coiupuratiu*  Literature  student 


Vnna  Nasipiez  studied  In  .Mexico 
last  \ear  specificalK  to  learn  the 
culture  of  her  family.  “I  wanted  to 
spend  a length  of  time  in  .Mexico." 
she  said,  adding  that  If  she  wanted 
to  “open  the  world  up,"  she  needed 
to  start  there. 

Vascpiez  studied  comj)ara(i\e 


literature  at  La  I ni\er^idad 
Nacional  Autdnoma  de  .Mexico  in 
.Mexico  City  through  HAP.  Although 
raised  hearing  Spanish,  it  was  in 
Mexico  (hat  she  achieved  fluency. 

"It  was  a prett\  grounding  expe- 
rience to  go  back  to  the  pueblo 
where  my  grandmother  left.  1 saw 
traditions  and  norms  that  our  fami- 
lies still  continue  in  the  Tniled 
States,"  said  Vascpiez.  “1  felt  ver\ 
comfortable  in  tn\  Chicana  identity" 

New  York  Imiversily 

NM  in  .Madrid,  founded  in 
b)SS.  is  one  of  tlu*  oldest  programs 
in  the  country.  More  than  S.OOO 
luulergnuluate  students  throughout 
the  coimtry  have  .studied  language. 

'oOi 


literature,  an.  anthropology  poli- 
tics. and  cinema  at  .NYC  in  Spain. 
Other  program  centers  are  in  Paris. 
Florence,  and  Prague. 

The  university  owns  its  center  in 
Ihiris  and  hopes  eventually  to  do  the 
same  in  Madrid.  "Vie  try  to  lx*  a cul- 
tural cetKer  and  engage  our  students 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  coun- 
try." said  Henriette  Coldwyn.  assis- 
t;mt  demi  for  Ititemational  Study. 

Of  100  .students  during  the  aca- 
demic year  and  6S  in  the  summer, 
nearly  half  are  Hispanic.  .According 
to  Goldwyn.  many  students  arc 
encouraged  to  go  abroad  through 
their  .strong  language  departments, 
and  a large  number  of  Ili.spanics  go 
abroad  to  fulfill  Romiuice  bingiiage 
reciuirements. 

Ruby  Gomez,  one  of  23  students 
throughout  the  l .S.  who  joined  the 
.Madrid  program  in  lOOb.  called  it 
“an  amazing  academic  program.” 
She  became  inimer.sed  in  a chal- 
lenging program  with  j)rofessors 
who  demanded  excellent  language 
skills  and  taught  liistory  and  politi- 
cal science  through  personal 
accounts  of  life  in  Franco's  era. 
Students  tra\eled  to  remote  areas 
of  Spain,  too,  with  freedom  to 
explore,  she  said. 

“You  ha\e  to  go  abroad  to  see 
how  America  i.s."  .said  (idmez.  who 
grew  up  in  a G.hicano  neighbor- 
hood of  Iz)s  Angeles. 

\^'iisliingtoii  College 

^^ashington  College,  located  in 
Ghestertown,  Maryland,  has  low 
lli.spanic  eimillment  but  is  working 
hard  to  achitwe  di\ersity.  One  of  the 
oldest  a)lk*ges  in  tlie  country;  it  bt*giui 
an  {'Xjtiuiswe  {*xchimg(*  pn>gr.im  thme 
years  ago  under  The  Center  For 
International  Programs.  The  center 
includes  32  international  prognuns, 
fn>m  Africa  and  latin  .\meriai  to  A.sia, 
4Uk1  is  o[X‘ti  to  simlents  from  timxigli- 
out  the  I'nited  States. 

The  Center  was  part  of  an  over- 
all eff(xt  by  the  college  to  expand  its 
diversity,  which  has  inca*ased  from 
one  percent  minority  .students  four 


‘r/ns  is  not  Muffy  and  Chip  going 
to  Europe.  A lot  of  them  are 
ivorking  part  time  to  go  to 
school'!  said  Jan  Keeling.  l( 
Berkeley.  “But  it's  been 
detnonstrated  that  studying 
abroad  provides  a learning 
experience  they  can't  get  on 
campus  here." 


yeurs  ago  to  six  i)c*rcc*ni  minority 
and  10  pcrccMit  intcTiiiuional  stu- 
dents currently,  said  Dr.  Tahir  I. 
Sliad,  associate  dean  o!  the  college. 

“We  feel  that  in  global  industry 
and  trade,  the  L.S.  is  being  left 
behind.  We  feel  that  Americans 
need  to  be  more  aware  of  other 
languages  and  cultures.'’  lie  said. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  cen- 
ter opened  its  doors,  student  par- 
ticipation has  gone  from  20  to  100 
a year. 

Shad  said.  “Our  aim  is  to  send 
150.  The  trend  is  that  .students  are 
interested  in  going  to  more  exotic 
places.’* 

When  developing  the  program, 
Shad  was  suriirised  hy  how  few  col- 
leges across  the  country  have 
exchange  programs,  esjiecially  pro- 
grams outside  of  Hiiropc.  According 
to  him,  thev  w^ere  fortunate  to 
attract  top  universities  from  around 
the  world  to  their  program. 

Although  few  of  their  students 


.studying  abroad  are  Hispanic,  said 
Shad,  a greater  nuniher  of  interna- 
tional students  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  .study  abroad.  And  fortunate- 
ly, students  can  use  their  tuition  at 
home  for  their  studies  elsewhere. 

Cecilia  Rivas,  an  exchange  stu- 
dent from  FJ  Salvador,  was  one  of 
several  international  students  to 
participate.  As  an  undergraduate 
international  affairs  student,  she 
decided  to  .study  in  Quito.  I'Cuador. 

“1  thought  studying  abroad  in 
Fatin  America  would  help  me  .study 
Latin  American  political  thoitglu.*' 
said  Rivas.  “When  1 went  to 
Feuador,  it  was  a study  abroad 
within  a sttidy  abroad.” 

After  growing  up  with  bilingual 
edticaiion  in  FI  Salvador,  and  then 
at  Washington  College,  for  Rivas, 
studying  abroad  in  both  Fnglish 
and  Spanisli  had  become  second 
nature.  And  studying  in  Feuador 
gave  her  a better  perspective  on 
her  own  hi.story  of  Fl  Salvador. 


“It  hel|K‘(l  me  .see  what  we’ve  been 
ihniugh  iind  wheix*  we  lUX  going,”  .she 
Siiid.  “When  I go  home,  1 rari'ly  hear 
nc*ws  about  hitln  Ameriat." 

University  of  Ifexas  at  El  Paso 

I'TFP  is  a top  school  for 
Hispanic  enrollment.  Primarily 
because  it  is  a border  university,  *’() 
percent  of  its  students  who  study 
abroad  are  Hispanic.  The  university 
offers  programs  to  London, 
(lerrnany,  Russia,  and  France,  but 
some  students  also  go  on  individu- 
alized programs  through  other  uni- 
versities. 

I'AU  Cortez,  senior  secretary  for 
the  Office  of  International  Affairs, 
told  no  that  the  programs  began  in 
1992  and  arc  designed  .specifically 
for  I'TFP  students.  During  the  most 
recent  semester,  22  students  stud- 
ied abroad.  Most  of  them  were  able 
to  go  because  they  received  schol- 
arships. 

"They  want  to  ac(|uirc  the  expe- 


rience of  learning  another  culture, 
and  a third  language.  It  helps 
toward  their  career.”  said  Cortez  of 
many  Hispanic  .students. 

Roberto  Rodnguez,  UTFP  com- 
munications major,  look  part  in  a 
throe-month  Russian  language 
seminar  in  Moscow  during  the 
summers  of  ‘9.5  mid  '94.  Both  semi- 
nar groups  were  about  60  percent 
Ilispanics.  Rodrfguez  received  a 
full-paid  scholarship  for  his  first 
.summer  abroad. 

“Fver  since  I remember,  I want- 
ed to  so  somewhere  in  Europe.  And 
I was  alw'ays  interested  in  the 
Soviet  Union-the  my.stery  of  that 
culture,"  he  said. 

Rodnguez  w'as  rai.sed  in  Mexico 
and  educated  in  'fexas.  ”1  am  from 
the  borderlands.  I am  bicultural,” 
he  said.  Studying  Russian  and  going 
to  Moscow'  is  just  a part  of  his 
desire  to  become  an  even  more 
global  person. 

“It  was  a life-changing  experi- 
ence,” said  Rodnguez.  “I  am  ready 
for  the  challenges  globalization  is 
bringing.” 

Rodrfguez  has  learned  some 
French,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  as 
well-all  e({uipping  him  to  enter  tlie 
global  communication  field  of  the 
Internet.  Since  age  ten,  lie  has  had 
friends  ihroiighoiit  the  world,  and 
he  continues  writing  U>  pen  pals 
and  learning  about  other  cultures. 

In  Ru.ssia,  Rodnguez  exchan^ied 
ideas  with  politicians,  journalists, 
and  businessmen.  “It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  things  I did  in 
my  life,”  he  said. 

Many  of  his  friends  have  already 
bought  new  cars,  but  for  Rodnguez. 
acquiring  knowledge  and  skills  is 
much  more  important. 

'Till  always  pushing  people  to 
go  abroad,"  he  .said.  ‘‘It  Is  one  of 
those  experiences  you  cannot  buy" 

1-:^ 
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BY  Bret  Johnson 


Corrido;  a 
narrative  song 
or  ballad 
whose 
characters, 
events,  and 
themes 
represent  the 
values  and 
history  of 
local 

communities 
in  the  United 
States  and 
Mexico. 


corrida  or  hall  ad  is 
rimirishing  from 
Fresno  lo  Tijuana. 
Its  a tradition  that 
spans  some  200  years,  with 
antecedents  in  S|)ain  and  tlie  Aral) 
and  Jndeo-Spanisli  worlds,  as  well 
as  influences  from  Native  American 
epic  tradilion.s. 

rCLA's  Cliicano  Studies 
Research  Qmter  and  the  ITd.A 
Fowler  Museum  of  Cultural  lli.story 
sponsoretl  a summer-long  series  of 
j)rograms  and  events  celehrating 
the  art,  scholarship,  and  .songs  of 


the  Mexican  corrido. 

"Corridas  sin  Fronkmis'.'  which 
opened  in  June  and  runs  through 
September  2~  includes  the  worlds 
first  museum  exhibit  ion  on  the 
corrido,  an  international  film  festi- 
val. academic  conference,  and  .sev- 
eral concerts. 

“The  corrido  is  a ballad  tradi- 
tion that  has  evolved  from  an  oralK 
transmitted  form  to  a genre  of  poj)- 
ular  cuiture  that  is  now  recorded, 
filmed,  and  electronically  record- 
ed." said  (liiillermo  llcrnande/, 
KXA  Spanish  |>rofessor,  director  of 


the  Research  Center,  and  visiting 
co-curator  of  the  corridas  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Fowler. 

“The  themes  of  the  corrido  aa* 
diverse  but  generally  involve  tragic 
incidents  and  heroes  that  attract 
the  attention  and  sympathy  of 
entire  communities. 

"Corridas  are  ino.st  popular  on 
the  borders  of  Me.dco  and  the 
I nited  States,  but  also  in  various 
cities  and  communities  throughout 
both  coimtrles."  added  Hernandez, 
who  has  studied  the  genre  for  more 
than  20  years. 


The  Third  liiiernalional 
Conference  on  the  Corrido,  held  in 
June  at  the  I'CLA  School  of  Law, 
kicked  off  the  four-month  celebra- 
tion. It  brought  together  scholars, 
composers,  and  performers  to 
deliver  presentations,  engage  in 
dialogue,  and  listen  to  perfor- 
mances among  experts,  practition- 
ers. and  (ificionadas  of  the  corrido. 

The  Corrido  International  Film 
.^enes  npenetl  in  june  with  Chulas 
l-ron((0'(is,  a dociimeniar\  on 
Mexican  American  border  music. 
Sell  (‘dll  led  to  run  through 
September  12.  the  series  also 
includes  I//  Volonfiiui,  fUnijamff] 
Ar^inncdo.  Ucrdciio  Her  uni,  f.os 
Heruunios  del  Hierro,  1:1  Siefe  de 
C(>l)(is,  (dihino  Hnrrero,  and  La 
Cucarachn.  tluest  speakers  at  the 
screenings  include  director  Mario 
flermiiide/.  screenwriter  and  film 
critic  Xavier  Hollies,  .screenwriter 
and  IMtdM!  official  Sergio  Molina, 
and  \moiiio  \guilar. 

While  It  is  extremely  popular, 
the  corrido,  as  a genre,  remains 
largeh  misunderstood,  and  a first- 
of  its  kind  exhibition  at  the  Fouler 


[ilaiis  to  change  all  that,  according 
to  exhibit  publicity.  The  sound- 
based  exhibition,  "Corndo'^  sin 
! rout  era  S'.  The  .Art  of  a ballad 
Tradition  in  Mexico  and  the  I s. 


recreates  the  developmeiii  ol  the 
corrido  tlirough  vintage  and  mod 
ern  recordings.  hroa(Kuk  s phn 
lographs.  posters.  muMcal  iiNru 
mentv  weapons,  and  other  Mgni!i 
cant  niemorahilia 

Uecordings  of  10  diflerent  cttrn 
dos  are  heard  llironghoui  ilir 
museum,  allow  mg  visitors  lo 
emnark  on  a musical  and  visti.il 
journev  througli  stories  smm  m 
comnuimties  in  .Mexico  and  tin*  I S 
The  exhibition  is  staged  to  ofin  .in 
immediate  and  personal  perspri 
live  on  feelings,  valuev  .\ud 
accounts  regarding  impori.:ni 
events  ami  issm*s  that  have  alleued 
communities  in  both  couitiries 
since  die  mid-ISOOs 

■■'The  corrido  adopts  dillerent 
sivles  and  chooses  dilfereni  issues 
that  appeal  to  ones  sense  ol  identiic 
historv.  and  values.”  Ilernande/  s.nd 
“It  moves  people  who  mamtani  it  as 
part  of  their  personal,  familv.  and 
commumtv  lieritage  Tlirough  tlie 
ohieels  and  visuals  associated  vviili 
the  corrido.  this  exhibition  offers  a 
rich  cultural  matrix  of  liistoi  v 
music,  literature,  and  commumtv 


•-  Sc..’' V ' r,- 

\s  part  of  the  museum’s 
.Summer  Sunset  .Senes,  the  Fowler 
'scheduled  monllilv  programs  fea- 
turing local  conjioiios  (musicians) 
.iml  iniei'prcUTs  of  the  corrido,  a 
guMar-iiiaking  dniioiistraium  bv  the 
renowned  Delgado  lamilv  of 
(.andeias  (Juiiars  m l.<>s  \ngdes,  a 
uiratonal  walk  tlirough  with  cura- 
tors lleriiaiuie/  and  Isabel  (/astro- 
Mideiule/.  and  a perfoniiaiice  by 
l.duardo  'l.alo”  (iiierrero.  uuiver.sal- 
k known  as  the  'father  of  (dncaiio 
music  ' (luerrero.  a recipient  of  the 
National  .Medal  of  tlie  Arts,  is  both 
a singer  and  a C(»m poser. 

\ benefit  concert  in  June  fea- 
tured the  (irammv  award- winning 
en^enlh)e  Los  iiiires  del  \or/c 
Pro(  eeds  Ironi  the  concert  are  ear- 
marked for  an  endowed  fund  lo 
support  the  sludv.  preservation,  and 
sprv.iding  of  Mexican  popular  eiil- 
lurr  at  I C,LA. 

(‘nrr  id  os  s i n I'n  oife  ras  vv  a s 
supported  In  conlrihulions  In  La 
Ojiinidii.  I nivision.  Inc..  La  Suera 
11) I 0 FM.  Miller  lirew ing  Co.. 
! at  iner’s  1 iisurance  (rroiip,  ami 
i'ara  li 
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College  of  l)ul*uj;t‘  was  fouiulcd  .M)  yr.irs  a}>()  amid  (hr  lurinnil  o 
tlu*  Vic'inam  ora  Tho  year  UKr  was  a liim*  of  suidoni  unroM.  wii! 
many  collcgo  campuses  swejM  liy  siudeiil  deiiionslrations  \VhiI( 
Ollier  schools  were  in  (he  headlines.  (',olle}»e  of  DuPa.ue  '.pneil’ 
began  reaching  for  and  realizing  one  academic  goal  after  aiioihei 
Uicaled  miles  from  downtown  Chicago,  ils  communiiy  college  disiru 
(pares  ofNXill  and  (',ook  Comities  In  Illinois)  makes  up  much  ol  die  nw 
suburbs 

Nearly  one  million  area  residents  are  served  In  this  respoiisnc.  (om 
mil  11  ity- based  instil  in  ion.  Since  da\  one.  College  of  Du  Page  ha''  no 
stopped  aspiring  and  accomplishing.  The  college  grew  to  become  ihi 
nation’s  largest  single-campus  coiiimunin  college  with  an  enroll  men 
eNceeding  KOOO  On  the  academic  side,  this  year  the  inslilulimi  can  .iK< 
take  pride  in  its  first  Rhodes  Scholar.  Phrahim  Patel.  This  mdesioii 
makes  the  college  llienie-'*lls  All  About  Reaching“-all  the  more  mean 
ingful. 

President  Michael  T.  Murphy  celebrates  what  his  college  has  acioni 
plislied.  “The  w(M*d  reachiug  is  significant  heeaiise  the  college  lakes  pnd 
in  readiiiig  out  to  students  of  all  ages  and  needs  with  a eurriculm 
designed  to  prepare  them  for  the  career  challfitges  of  our  fast  p.nei 
global  society.”  \\‘e  eongralulate  College  of  DiiPage  for  reaching  l<jr  .in 
allaining.  among  other  kudos,  ils  place  on  Iho  llispafu'c  Outlook  Mom 
Roll. 

The  school’s  beginning  was  humble  indeed  In  September  nl  |0() 
clas.ses  were  held  in  office  trailers  and  at  -tO  leased  siilmrban  site- 
(bmmuting  from  siU‘  to  site,  the  U)l\  students  and  S'  full-time  fanili 
and  staff  at  the  ‘eampus-less’’  college  hec.mie  known  as  “road-rufiiieis 
giving  rise  to  the  college’s  nickname-  'Chaparrals”  In  P)(tS.  tiu*  rvaci 


(den  lUlyn  campus  was  ac(]uired,  and  coiMiuclion  began  within  a \ea 
By  the  lime  die  firsi  permanent  building  (loda\  s Instructional  Center  < 
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IC)  was  partially  opened  in  1973,  enrollmciu  liad  already  readied 
the  10,000  mark.  Four  years  later,  the  third  floor  of  the  IC  was  com* 
pleted,  and  enrollment  had  grown  to  19.642, 

The  Business  and  Professional  Institute  was  added  in  Fro,  When 
the  Student  Resource  Center  and  Physical  education  Center  were 
unveiled  four  years  later,  enrollment  had  jumped  to  2t,000.  This 
marked  phenomenal  growdi  in  little  more  than  a decade.  The  Student 
Resource  Center  is  now  a thn?e-story,  l60,000-s(|uarc-foot  facility  that 
houses  an  expanded  library,  College  Bookstore,  Diverse 
Studenl/Community  Center,  Community  Meeting  Room,  and  a new 
Academic  Computing  Center.  Tlic  Arts  Center  was  opened  in  19H0. 
and  Seaton  Computing  Center,  in  1990.  followed  the  next  \car  by 
neighborhood  learning  centers  in  Naperville  and  Westmont  Tlie 
library,  now  110,000  square  feet,  serves  not  otdy  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  but  more  than  52,000  community  borrowers.  The  growing  col- 
lection includes  nearly  150.000  books  and  1,064  periodicals  and 
InfoTnic’s  Expanded  Academic  Index,  Business  and  Company,  and 
Bihsiness  Index.  The  library'  offers  thousands  of  items  on  microfilm 
as  well  as  compact  disks,  filtns,  and  videotapes, 

Fifty'-seven  percent  of  COD  students  arc  female.  While  two  out  of 
five  students  fall  into  the  traditional  student  age  group  of  l”  to  2 n 
nearly  one  in  five  is  between  40  and  55,  mid  one  in  ten  is  age  56  and 
older.  Tlie  mean  College  of  DuPage  student  age  is  33  years:  the  median 
;ige  is  27.  Hisponics  represent  sevcMi  percent  of  the  school  population, 
/Vsians  make  up  nine  percent,  and  three  percent  are  .\frican  American. 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSnmiTION: 

College  of  DuPage 

LOCATION: 

425  22nd  Street 
Glen  Ellvn,  lL(i0137-6599 
(630)  942-2800 

ESTABLISHED: 

1966 

ENROLLMENT: 

33.000 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

?\vo-Year  Associate 
(A.A.,A.S.,.A.A.S..A.G.S..A.F..S.) 

ANNUAL  TUITION: 

$1,305  (in-district,  tuition  :uul  fees) 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

313  full-time 

SPECIAL  OR  N0TAB1£  DEGREI:  PROGRAMS: 

Culinary  Arts 

Criminal  Justice 

Engineering  Technology 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

Restaurant  and  lloiel/Motel  Munageiueiu 

Travel  and  Tourism 

INTERNET’  (Website)  ADDRE.SS: 
littp:/Av\vw.cod.edu 


Since  opening  its  doors.  College  of  Diil’age  has  .served 
suideiils.  Currently,  the  college  offers  h pre-liaccalaureaK'  programs 
ami  -t6  career  programs  lor  liiose  ^eeki^g  degrees,  iraiisler  eeriili 
cate.s,  or  ]iersoiial  enrichment.  Credit  anti  iion-criTlii  programs  are 
available  on  and  off  campus.  Ihe  degrees  are  awarded  In  (hi lege  oi 
Diil^ige:  .\s.sociaic  iiiAris  (A.A.).  Associate  in  .Science  l.V.S.),  \ssonaie 
in  ,\pplied  Science  ( \ssociaie  m Ceiieral  Studies  ( \ (i  s aiul. 
added  in  1995.  \ssociate  in  lingiiieeniig  .Science  ( \.F.S  ) 

Despite  being  the  nations  l.irgesi  single  campus  comiiumilv  col 
lege.  College  of  DuPage  oflVrs  ,i  lavor.ihie  average  das''  si/r  n|  11. 
whidi  keejis  stiuleiits  Irom  heina  lost  iii  the  sliullie  t)I  l.iree  d.isM-s 


and  allows  ihcni  lo  work  more  closely  with  ihcir  professors.  Tlic  fac- 
ally  is  recruiied  fi-om  ihroughoiii  the  nation.  The  313  full-time  faculty 
members  included  148  who  have  amiined  the  rank  of  professor,  as 
well  as  112  associate  professors,  45  assistant  professors  and  8 
insiaiciors.  A recent  follow-up  study  finds  that  82  peicent  of  19% 
COD  graduates  earning  A.A^  A.S.,  or  A.C.S.  degrees,  designed  for  but 
not  limited  to  those  planning  to  pursue  a bachelors  degree,  are  cur- 
rendy  continuing  their  educations.  The  same  study  shows  70  percent 
of  graduates  with  an  A.A.S.,  designed  for  those  planning  occupation 
or  technical  careers,  are  currently  employed  full  time,  with  another 
20  percent  working  part  lime.  Among  1996  cenificaic  graduates,  87 
percent  are  currently  employed,  68  percent  full  lime. 

One  graduate  wlio  has  brought  credit  to  College  of  DuPage  is 
Cbvahim  Patel,  who  started  his  college  career  enrolled  in  its  philoso- 
phy, sociology,  and  mathematics  classes-at  the  age  of  14.  Now  he  is 
one  of  32  individuals  selected  from  900  nationwide 
as  a prestigious  Rhodes  Scholar  to  study  at  O.xford 
University.  Patel’s  father,  Riikshad.  teaches  account- 
ing at  COD  “I  received  a fantastic  education  at 
College  of  DuPage,"  said  the  senior  Paid,  who  con- 
tinued his  undergraduate  education  at  the 
Inivcrsily  of  Illinois,  graduating  with  honors  at  the 
age  of  tw'cnty.  ‘*1  belie\e  that  anybody  Ciin  receive 
that  type  of  education.  The  fact  that  COD  cla,;ses 
are  small  and  there  is  a wide  range  of  programs 
means  (hat  everybody  can  obtain  a crackerjack 
education." 

There  have  been  other  recent  distinctions  for 
this  youthful  college.  Biology  faculty  member  Hal 
Cohen  was  honored  by  two  national  organizations 
this  past  school  year-ihe  Council  for  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education  (CASE)  and  the  Cairncgic 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching-for 
his  ■committed,  innovative  approaches  to  teaching" 

Coiien,  who  has  taught  at  COD  for  27  years,  was 
recognized  with  throe  colleagues  from  across  the 
country.  A panel  of  judges  evaluated  600  nominees 
for  their  impact  on  and  involvement  with  under- 
graduate students:  scholarly  approach  to  teaching; 
service  to  undergraduates,  institution,  community, 
and  profession:  and  support  for  siiideius.  Cohen 
was  COD’S  Outstanding  Faculty  Member  of  199.U 
(This  year  the  honor  went  to  Honors  Program 
Coordinator  and  English  Professor  Alice 
Snelgrovc.)  Cohen  reflected,  ”1  realize  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  awju-d  like  this.  It  falls  not  only  on  my 
shoulders  but  the  entire  college  community.  It  all 
of  a sudden  brings  home  the  realization  that  so 
many  people  have  helped  me  for  so  many  yeai*s.  So 
its  not  just  a single  Individual  gening  ihis  award.  It 
is  a community." 

Another  honor  was  bestowed  b\  The  A.ssociation 


for  Continuing  Higher  Education's  Older  .Adult  Commiiice.  which  rci 
ogni/.ed  ('OD’s  Older  .Adult  Institute  (OAI)  for  its  the  '‘divei*siiy,  (|ual 
ly  and  scope,"  presenting  its  ■*E.vemplar\'  Model  Program"  award 
manager  Margaret  Hamilton.  The  OAI  program  serves  2.500  senii 
learners,  age  55  and  up.  each  (juaricr. 

‘It's  nice  lo  get  the  recognition  for  our  program."  Hamilton  sai 
"They  will  use  our  pr;gnmi  as  a role  model  around  the  country.  [' 
received  calls  from  Finland  and  F.ngland  and  from  people  all  aero 
the  country  who  have  lieurd  of  our  program  and  would  like  to  cm 
late  it." 

OAI  started  II  years  ago  with  (vi  .suidenus.  This  years  enrollme 
e.vceeds  10.000.  And  so  it  goes  with  energetic,  high  achieving  Colle 
of  Du  Page. 
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BY  Steve  Quakenbush 


at  Kansas  Multicultural  Conference 


Between  1870  and 
1920,  she  pointed 
otU,abotUl5 
percent  of  the  US 
poputatiomvas 
ftreigp  bom.  Tfje 
latestflguresfor 
the  present  decade 

I show  the  foreign- 
bom  count  at  jtist 
eight  percent. 


jirden  City,  a \\iieal-pn)ducirii» 
and.  mort*  rcceiiily.  nicat- 
packiiii»  town  of  3(U)()0  in  the 
somliwfsl  pan  of  Kansas,  lias 
already  reached  the  hi«h  levels  of 
eihnic  and  ciiluiral  diversil\  that 
aren't  expected  to  emerge  in  most 
small  and  medium-si/.ed  American 


towns  until  later  in  the  21  si  century 
For  seven  \ears.  Garden  (a’i\ 
Community  College  and  the 
research  and  extension  division  of 
Kansas  Stale  I niversity  have  hosted 
jointly  a mulliciillural  conference 
that  this  year  drew  jiartici pants 
from  about  eiglu  central  T.S.  stales 


to  a series  of  workshops  and  semi- 
nars based  on  the  small  city’s  dra- 
matic, immigrant-fueled  expansion 
over  the  past  17  years. 

Two  conference  presentations 
that  met  with  great  intere.st  were 
those  on  immigration  and  cntrci)rc- 
neurship.They  are  described  below. 


Cirtron  Parr  (left)  of  the  Garden  City  Community  College  Adult  Learning  Center,  moderates  a discussion  of  Hispanic  busi- 
opoo!‘tun.i  o:>  during  the  ! 998  f ive  Slate  Mult'Cu'tu'  .i!  Confcre' ice.  With  he*'  a-e  Juan  Andrade  (center)  who  has  expanded  a 
:"v  - com  dioo  n?o  a h.iH  tilock  long  gro((‘r>  arid  'esiaumnt. .and  Cervando  San  Juan  (right)  whose  family  began 

. ' n-;'  ^ .1  •'■•d  g.i*'lgC  and  now  npr;r  ‘iol  01  and  .1  I (.*bl  lurant  • ;-•  * 
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Cetvando  San  juan.  who  established  a hair  styling  salon  as  his  initial  business, 
expiams  how  his  family  has  dive'^sif-ed  'is  enterprises  'n  the  Garden  City  communi- 
ty' 10  mciude  the  salon,  a restaurant,  and  a Hea  mart.et  . r-  u 


Changes  Unfolding  in 
Immigration  Law 

If  aililudes  toward  immigration 
and  immigrants  are  changing 
across  the  I’.S.,  so  are  the  laws 
affecting  newcomers  to  the  nation. 

Suzanne  Gladney,  managing 
attorney  for  Legal  Aide  of  Kansas 
and  Western  Missouri,  outlined  the 
changes  at  the  conference. 

The  (jucstions  asked  hy  today’s 
immigrants,  however,  arc  the  same 
as  those  asked  hy  earlier  genera- 
tions who  came  via  Ellis  Island 
rather  than  across  the  Me.vicaii 
border:  "How  can  I get  a permit  to 
go  to  work?  "How  quickly  can  I 
become  a citizen?” 

The  fastest  route  to  dtizenshij). 
Gladney  explained,  is  still  marriage 
to  a present  citizen.  The  slowest  is 
the  application  lo  naturalize  ones 
children-a  process  that  can  run  on 
as  long  as  15  years. 

Origin  Determines  Wait 

The  waiting  period  for  applica- 
tions, particularly  those  pertaining 
to  a newcomer’s  children,  varies  in 
length  according  to  countr)'  of  ori- 
gin. Thi.s.  she  explained,  is  because 
the  Immigration  and  Naturaliziition 
Service  (INS)  uses  preference  cate- 
gories that  limit  the  number  of 
visas  for  each  nation,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  them  is  different.  Basic 
prerequisites  include  permanent 
resident  status,  at  a minimum  wait 
of  five  years.  If  an  applicant  is  mar- 
ried and  living  with  the  same  I’.S. 
citizen,  two  years  can  be  cut  off  the 
waiting  period. 

Some  l.\S  requirements  have 
been  stiffened,  she  said,  but  other 
options  have  also  emerged  in  the 
citizenship-seeking  process.  Older 
applicants,  for  instance,  may  now 
take  their  citizenship  examinations 
in  Spanish  or  another  non-English 
language,  provided  they  are  age  55 
or  older  and  have  been  permanent 
I S.  residents  for  at  least  15  years. 
In  addition,  applicants  age  65  and 
above  may  take  a more  limited  test, 
provided  they  have  completed  at 


least  two  decades  of  residence. 

The  changes  have  special  signif- 
icance in  communities  such  as 
Garden  City.  The  GCCC  Adult 
Ix^arning  Center  is  serving  1,000  to 
I,‘^()()  people  per  year,  most  of  them 
immigrants.  In  addition  to  learning 
English  and  building  literacy  skills, 
many  of  the  adult  uudenls  arc 
preparing  for  citizensliip  examina- 
tions. Vilien  the  center  sponsored  a 
citywidc  Independence  Day  contest 
in  American  history  to  celebrate  the 
college’s  "Sth  anniversary,  it  was  a 
naturalized  immigrant  who  won 
w ith  a perfect  score. 

Fingerprint  Backlog 

One  glitch  in  the  naturalization 
system,  at  least  in  areas  such  as 
western  Kansas  that  are  considered 
"is{)lated,”  is  the  process  of  finger- 
printing. Fingerprints  of  applicants 
must  he  made  by  the  l.NS  or  an  INS- 
certified  agency.  The  closest  certi- 
fied location  is  more  than  ISO  miles 
from  Garden  City,  in  Rus.sell, 
Kansas,  the  hometown  of  former 
I’.S.  Senator  Bob  Dole. 

Today,  Gladney  told  her  listen- 
ers, thc^;fNS  maintains  boxes  and 
boxes  of  citizcn.ship  applications, 
all  of  which  lack  the  necessary  fin- 
gerprints. One  possible  solution  is 
the  creation  of  mobile  fingerprint- 
ing sites. 

There  are  100  citizenshi[>  ques- 
tions that  applicants  need  to  know, 
she  explained,  but  the  actual  num- 
ber that  any  individual  will  be 
asked  is  .smaller.  Some  are  simple 
and  straightforward,  such  as  how 
many  members  serve  in  the  I’.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  who  is 
the  president  of  the  I’nitcd  States, 
and  who  wrote  the  national 
anthem.  Others,  however,  retjuire 
greater  introspection  and  under- 
standing. An  immigrant  might  be 
asked  to  explain  the  basic  belief 
behind  the  Declaration  of 
independence,  outline  a benefit  of 
citizenship,  pinpoint  the  function  of 
the  r.S.  Supreme  Court,  or  trace  the 
source  for  freedom  of  speech. 


The  top  five  countries,  in  terms 
of  sending  workers  to  the  l .vS..  are 
Mexico,  with  109.0^";  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  65.552:  the 
Philippines.  63,189:  Vietnam.  59,613: 
and  the  former  I SSR.  58.568.  In 
Garden  City,  there  are  Russian  and 
African  immigrants,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers. but  the  bulk  of  the  area’s  new- 
comers are  from  Mexico  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the 
undocumented  immigrant.s,  accord- 
ing to  her  statistical  data,  come 
from  six  nalion.s--3I  percent  from 
Mexico,  nine  percent  each  from  HI 
Salvador  and  Guiitemala,  ;md  three 
percent  each  from  I\)lanfl,  Canada, 
and  the  Philippines.  Nevertheless, 
the  I’.S.  today  has  a population  with 
a lower  percentage  of  immigrams 
than  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2()th  century.  Between  18"0  and 
1920.  she  pointed  out,  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  I’.S.  population  was  for- 


eign bom.  The  latest  figures  for  the 
present  decade  show  the  foreign- 
born  count  at  just  eight  percent. 

Immigrants,  according  to 
(iladney’s  presentation,  receive 
sS42.9  billion  in  services  across  the 
I’.S.  today,  but  they  i)ay  $'^0.3  billion 
in  taxes,  leaving  the  nation  with  a 
positive  balance  of  more  than  $27 
billion. 

Income  Now  a Requirement 

Among  other  new  citizenship 
requirements  mandated  by 
Congress,  according  to  Gladney,  is 
that  of  personal  income.  In  order  to 
sponsor  a non-citizen  member  in 
seeking  citizenship,  a family  must 
reach  and  maintain  an  income 
that’s  at  least  125  percent  of  the  IIS. 
poverty  level. 

Welfare  reform  has  also  affect- 
ed immigration  and  naturaliziition 
policy.  Various  programs  previously 
available  through  Social  and 
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Rchabiliiaiion  Services  are  now  off- 
iimils  10  pre-cilizeiis.  wilh  the  sole 
exception  of  medical  assistance. 
Food  stamps,  temporary  assistance 
to  needy  families,  and  other  forms 
of  aid  are  now  calculated  as  cash 
assistance  by  the  INS,  she  said,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  has  still  held 
that  public  education  must  be 
offered  to  all  children. 

Complicated  Documentation 

I,egal  aliens,  (iladney  said,  may 
carry  one  of  approximately  30  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  required 
cards-c*ach  with  different  purposes 
and  expiration  dates.  She  said  that 
the  patchwork  of  authorizations 
creates  problems  for  workers  and 
employers  alike.  The  situation  has 
also  created  a .strong  street  market 
for  illegal  documentation. 

In  I espouse,  new  INS  cards 
were  slated  to  arrive  this  summer. 
The  new  type  was  designed  to 
appear  and  function  much  like  a 
credit  card,  incorporating  photo 
identification,  as  well  as  multiple- 
use  documentation.  The  cards  were 
also  designed  to  be  hard  to  forge. 

Dealing  with  immigration  diffi- 
culties, the  attorney  .said,  is  a legal 
.specialty  requiring  detailed  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Immigrants 
facing  challenges  should  obtain  the 
services  of  a lawyer,  she  cautioned, 
adding  that  its  important  to  select 


a counselor  who  is  versed  in  immi- 
gration law.  Wliile  many  attorneys 
handle  immigration  cases,  she 
a.sserted,  not  all  of  them  have  the 
knowledge  it  takes  to  handle  them 
well. 

Immigration  Profile 

Fach  year  the  I'.S,  acce|)ts  about 
1)(),()00  immigrants  as  lawful  per- 
manent residents,  primarily  con- 
sisting of  people  joining  their 
spouses  or  families  or  of  people 
entering  the  staff  or  faculty  of 
research  institutions,  universities, 
or  corporations,  .\bout  100,000 
arrive  as  refugees,  and  another 
300,000  come  into  the  I'.S.  illegally. 

Right  now,  according  to  infor- 
mation Gladney  provided,  the  I'.S. 
has  approximately  3-2  million 
undocumenled  workers. 

Hispanic  Businesses  Succeed 
on  Hard  Work  and 
Pei-severance 

The  qualities  that  make 
HispaniC'Owned  businesses  suc- 
cessful in  America  are  the  (pialilies 
tliat  make  any  business  successful  in 
a free  enterprise  environment-per- 
se\(*rance  and  hard  work. 

That  was  the  message  that  two 
successful  immigrant  entrepre- 
neurs shared  with  listeners  at  the 
Kansas  conference. 

l-ach  of  the  entrepreneurs  is  a 


Mexican-born  busi- 
ness owner  who  has 
carved  out  his  own 
commercial  niche  in 
a community  where 
ethnic  diversity  is 
both  extensive  and 
fast-growifig.  Garden 
City  is  a town  where 
mainstream  fran- 
chise names  like 
F i r e s t 0 n e . 

.McDonalds,  and  J.C. 

Penny  often  appear 
in  the  same  yellow 
page  directories  as 
FI  Keniedio  Market 
and  San  Juan  Beauty 
Salon. 

"There  are 
always  going  to  be 
many  hard  things  to  try  to  sloj)  you. 
but  you  just  have  to  set  your  goals 
and  push.”  said  Juan  Andrade, 
whose  small  one-room  botanical 
market  has  grown  into  a half-a 
block-long  grocery  outlet  that  sells 
a mixture  of  Mexican  products  and 
.standard  I'.S. -brand  food  items. 

"It  look  IS  years,  but  I finally 
.started  to  see  the  results  of  my 
work,  and  it  feels  good,”  said 
Andrade,  as  lie  explained  how  lie 
succeeded  with  Fl  Remedio  along 
Garden  City's  Fulton  Avenue,  a 
street  packed  with  car  dealers, 
nioiels.  convenience  stores,  and 
businesses  owned  hy  families  of 
both  Hispanic  and  Asian  immi- 
grants. 

"It  took  a \ear,  and  people 
never  thought  I would  get  it  done,” 
said  CcTvando  San  Juan  as  he 
explained,  through  a translator, 
how  he  erected  his  own  45 -foot  by 
HO-foot  busine.ss  building.  Today 
San  Juan  and  bis  wife,  Marfa,  oiier- 
ale  a six-station  hair  styling  salon, 
a restaurant,  and  a flea  market 
whose  brightly  colored  stands  and 
stalls  draw  regular  crowds  to  the 
.south  side  of  the  southwest  Kansas 
community. 

"If  you  want  to  do  .something, 
you  have  to  decide  you  can  do  it 


and  never  look  hack,  just  ahead,” 
San  Juan  said,  "I  can  tell  you  right 
now  exactly  how'  many  nails  1 pm 
into  that  building.” 

To  understand  the  success 
acliieved  by  Andrade  mid  San  Juan 
re(juires  an  iinder.standiiig  of  tlie 
unitjue  makeup  of  Garden  City's 
population.  Little  more  than  two 
decades  ago,  the  city  w’as  a small, 
(|iiiel,  and  mostly  homogenous 
farming  community  where  many  of 
the  same  families  had  lived  for 
generations.  Then,  Iowa-based  IBF 
beef  processors  moved  in.  erecting 
nearby  the  w'orld's  largest  boxed 
beef  plant.  The  plant  spurred 
expanded  beef  production  through- 
out .souihwe.st  Kansas,  and  attracted 
an  influx  of  laborers,  primarily 
from  Mexico  and  other  Latin 
American  countries,  as  well  as 
from  Vietnam  and  neighboring 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Suddenly,  Garden  City  found 
itself  .scrutinized  in  the  .same  Ford 
Foundation  urban  anthropology 
sliid\  as  major  metro  centers  like 
Chicago.  Its  public  institutions 
began  printing  signs  in  multiple 
languages,  and  the  public  school 
system  turned  to  bilingual  educa- 
tion as  classrooms  sw’elled  with 
children  from  Mexico  and  Vietnam. 


The  diverse  environment  led  to 
inevitable  conflict  and 
acc>  .nmodation,  and  now  the  city 
shares  its  experiences  each  year  in 
the  five-state  conference,  co- 
sponsored equally  by  Garden  City 
Community  College  and  the 
Research  and  Extension  division  of 
Kansas  State  University. 
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The  Adult  Lcurning  Center  of 
Carden  City  Conimuniiy  College 
became  an  important  place  for  new 
Americans  to  learn  language,  cul- 
ture, and  citizenship;  and  little  by 
little,  minority  businesses  began  to 
appear  throughout  the  community. 

The  diverse  environment  led  to 
inevitable  conflict  and  accommoda- 
tion, and  now  the  city  shares  its 
experiences  each  year  in  the  five- 
state  conference,  co-sponsored 
etjually  by  the  local  community  col- 
lege tind  the  Resetu-ch  and  extension 
division  of  Kansas  State  I'niversity 

Market  Crows  w ith  Community 

Kl  Remedio  has  grown  with  the 
town,  according  to  Andrade,  who 
came  to  the  U. S.  29  years  ago  from 
the  Juarez  area  of  Mexico  and  set- 
tled 15  years  ago  in  Carden  City,  llis 
inspiration  wasn't  so  much  the 
dream  of  owning  a business  as  it 
was  the  reality  that  his  employer  of 
a dozen  years  had  closed  its  doors 
and  eliminated  his  job. 

“It's  not  easy  when  you  start 
from  the  bottom,  without  very 
much  money,"  he  recalled.  His  total 
nest  egg  amounted  to  $5,000.  and 
he  spent  his  first  months  as  a store 
owner  sleeping  nights  in  his  shop 
for  lack  of  a place  to  live. 

“Someday,"  he  told  himself  dur- 
ing the  early  days.'Tni  going  to  he 
.somebody."  What  he  lacked  in  capi- 
tal he  made  up  for  in  determina- 
tion, seeking  out  products  needed 
by  the  community's  Hisi)anic  new’- 
comers.  as  well  as  the  core  of 
Spanish-speaking  families  whose 
Garden  City  roots  went  back  to  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

lie  acknowledged  the  value  of 
education,  and  even  of  using  the 
right  connections,  hut  said  his  own 
rise  to  success  came  mostly  from 
perseverance.  As  time  went  by,  he 
pul  profits  back  into  expansion, 
and  K!  Remedio  gradually  occupied 
more  and  more  floor  space  as 
other  tenants  moved  out. 
Rventiiaily,  he  added  a restaurant 
operation  to  the  grocery  liije,  and 


also  saw  his  customer  base  start 
expanding  into  Garden  City’s  non- 
Hispanic  population. 

“W'e've  chajiged  our  whole  his- 
tory." Andrade  said,  calling  his 
retail  operation  today  a “generic 
grocery  store."  rather  than  a store 
that  carries  only  products  directed 
at  the  Hispanic  market. 

Though  still  far  smaller  than  the 
national  chain  supermarkets, 
which  also  operate  in  Garden  City, 
\'.\  Remedio  has  had  a definite 
effect.  When  Andrade  adds  a new 
product  or  a different  type  of 
.Mexican  produce  to  his  slock,  the 
cross-town  supermarkets  add  the 
same  thing  shortly  afterward. 

“We’re  not  that  big  yet,"  he  said 
with  a grin,  “but  w'e  count." 

“When  you  want  to  im()rovc,"  he 
said  of  his  competition,  “you  don’t 
need  to  look  at  your  neighbor;  you 
just  need  to  look  at  yourself." 

Olhers-compclitors  and  cus- 
tonters  alike-are  certainly  looking 
more  at  Rl  Remedio.  Andrade  has 
begun  to  advertise  in  l-nglish  as 
well  as  Spanish,  and  has  welcomed 
suggestions  that  he  turn  hesitant 
non-Hispanic  shoppers  into  regular 
customers  by  letting  them  know 
that  in  his  aisles  and  at  his  cash 
regi.sters,  Hnglish  is  as  welcome  as 
Spanish,  He  believes  that  the  atmos- 
phere in  Garden  Gily  is  conducive 
to  minority-owned  enterprises  and 
said  that  he  anticipates  continued 
growth  in  his  business. 

Work  Hard,  Avoid  Debt 

San  Juan,  who  lived  12  years  in 
Los  Angeles  after  arriving  in  the 
l.S.  in  1975,  credits  his  own  success 
to  support  and  family  business  par- 
ticipatioi  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters. It  wa.s  .Marfa  San  Juan’s  dream 
of  operating  a styling  salon  that  led 
the  family  to  Garden  City,  and  it  was 
her  prompting  that  led  Cervando  to 
leave  his  beef  plant  siii)en  isory  job 
and  plunge  full  time  into  business. 

Initially,  a garage  built  by  San 
Juan  became  a one-chair  salon,  and 
its  growth  eventually  led  to  the  six- 


juan  Andrade,  owner  of  FI  Remedio  Marker  in  Ga''den  City.  Kansas  advises 
I kipanit  bus.ness  panel  listeners  to  place  detcrmTiatioi.  and  perseverance  above 
aiie^G'fthc^  w.-int  to  succeed  . i . 


Station,  multiple-employee  San  Juan 
Beauty  Salon  that  operates  in 
Garden  City  today.  He  then  employed 
his  pa.sl  experience  in  carpentry  in 
erecting  his  own  bii.siiie.ss  building, 
which  now  incorporates  a tradition- 
al Mexican  restaurant  with  a flea 
market  where  the  produce  line-up  is 
as  varied  as  the  diversity  of  tastes  in 
Garden  City’s  population. 

San  Juan  also  relies  on  the  con- 
cepts of  hard  work  and  thrift.  He 
disdains  credit,  and  believes  the 
road  to  succc.ss  veers  far  away  from 
the  lending  offices  of  banks  and 
other  financial  inslilutions.  His 
approach  is  to  rc-invest  profits  in 
new  enterprises,  and  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  return  on  his  own 
efforts  is  greater  than  the  interest 
he  could  draw  in  slocks,  bonds,  or 
certificates  of  deposit. 

“1  save  up  and  buy;  I don’t  bor- 
row." he  said  “I  don’t  believe  in 
loans;  ! believe  in  cash.  I want  to 


work  for  me,  not  for  the  bank." 

The  capital  he  needed  for  his 
market  and  dining  outlet  came 
from  the  sale  of  a vacant  lot  next  to 
the  family’s  salon,  not  from  a busi- 
ness loan,  and  his  means  of  trans- 
portation for  20  years  was  the  same 
well-worn  pickup  truck.  He  only 
replaced  the  vehicles  when  he  had 
saved  the  cash~$2()  at  a lime-for  a 
newer  model. 

Hard  work,  he  added,  has  its 
own  benefits.  There  are  no  blenders 
or  other  high-tech  food  preparation 
devices  at  the  San  Juan  restaurant, 
and  the  result  is  apparent  in  the 
rich  Mexican  authenticity  of  the 
,sy;/w.  gorditas,  iortas,  iacos,  and 
other  items  from  the  menu. 

San  Juan  also  had  some  other 
advice  to  share,  borrowing  a bit  of 
his  own  i)hilosophy  and  mixing  it 
with  the  slogan  of  a popular  sports- 
wear  manufacturer- “always  be 
positive,  and  just  do  it." 
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for  39  Year’s  of  Sportseasting 

By  ines  pinto  Alicea 


Jarrtn  studied 
journalism  at 
the  Central 
University  in 
Quito  and  went 
to  work  as  the 
official 
announcer  of 
the  Ecuadorian 
Senate. 


Jaime  Jiirrm  arrived  in  this 
country  43  years  a^o  knowing 
little  Hnglish  and  nothing 
about  baseball.  On  July  U\  the 
native  of  F.cuador  received  the  Ford 
C.  Frick  Award,  the  nation  s top 
sports  broadcasting  award,  wliich 
puts  him  in  the  National  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Cooperstown.  NY. 

“It  has  been  crazy,”  said  jarrm. 


who  for  the  past  3^)  years  has 
thrilled  Latin  American  and  I'.S. 
Spanish-speaking  baseball  fans 
with  his  in-Spanish  play-by-play 
broadcasts  of  U)s  Angeles  Dodgers 
games.  ”1  am  still  in  the  clouds.  Its 
a great  honor.” 

The  award,  presented  annually 
to  an  individual  who  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  baseball 


broadcasting,  honors  not  just  him 
but  also  Spanish-speaking  baseball 
fans  in  the  Inited  States  and  Latin 
America,  said  Jarnn,  vice  president 
of  news  and  sports  for  the  Lotus 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  the  parent 
company  of  the  Pasadena  radio  sta- 
tion Kwkw. 

“Highly  respected  for  his  ability, 
knowledge,  and  superior  inflection, 
the  likable  broadcaster’s  name  is 
synonymous  with  baseball  among 
the  sports  continually  expanding 
Latino  audience,"  stated  a Hall  of 
Fame  release  announcing  jarrm ‘s 
award. 

Jarn'n  said  that  he  became 
interested  in  broadcasting  when  he 
was  l4  and  a cou.dn  would  take 
him  along  to  his  radio  broadcast- 
ing job  in  Quito,  Heuador.  In  high 
school,  he  was  offered  his  fir.si 
radio  job.  I.ater,  Jarnn  studied  jour- 
nalism at  the  Central  L'niversily  in 
Quito  and  went  to  work  as  the  offi- 
cial announcer  of  the  Ecuadorian 
Senate. 

“1  was  always  a good  reader,” 
said  Jar rin,  63.  “Every  day,  my  father 
would  have  me  read  newspapers  to 
him  for  an  hour.” 

At  the  age  of  20,  Jarrm  decided 
to  move  to  the  United  Slates.  He 
said  he  was  shocked  to  discover 
that  the  little  English  he  knew  when 
he  arrived  in  the  United  vStalcs 
would  not  gel  him  far.  But  that  did 
not  deter  him;  Jarnn  worked  by  day 
and  studied  the  language  at  night. 

“1  was  lost  at  first,”  Jarnn  said. 
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Jarrin  tells  young  people  interested  in 
pursuing  a sports  announcing  or 
broadcasting  career  simply  to  stay  in 
school.  It’s  a message  he  repeated  often 
to  his  three  sons  and  one  that  he 
repeats  to  his  young  fans. 


Soon  after  he  arrived,  he  was 
offered  a news  reporting  job  for 
KWKW.  While  there,  he  covered  the 
funerals  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Winston  Churchill  In 
1958,  KWKW  gained  Spanisii  rights 
to  Dodgers  games,  and  the  manage- 
ment at  the  station  lapped  jarrm, 
who  was  sports  director  at  the 
lime,  to  do  the  broadcasts. 

Jarnn  said  that  he  knew'  nothing 
about  baseball  and  W’as  reluctant  to 
do  the  job  initially  but  the  station’s 
management  trusted  his  abilities  so 
much  that  he  decided  to  give  it  a 
tr^'  He  read  books,  listened  to  other 
announcen;,  watched  a lot  of  base- 
ball games,  and  then  started 
announcing  the  Dodgers  games.  In 
his  early  years,  before  KWKW  could 
afford  to  send  him  on  road  trips 
Willi  the  team,  he  listened  to  fellow 
Hall  of  Fanicr  Vin  Scully’s  English 
broadcasts  of  the  Dodgers'  games 
and  translated  simultaneously. 
Scully  and  jarrin  have  spent  more 
consecutive  years  with  the  same 
team  than  has  any  other  active 
baseball  broadcaster. 

jarrin,  whose  Spanish  Dodger 
broadcasts  are  carried  by  radio  sta- 
tions in  southern  California,  parts 
of  Nevada,  and  28  radio  stations  in 
Mexico,  refers  to  Scully  as  "my 
mentor,  my  friend,  my  teacher,  the 
greatest  influence  of  my  life." 

Wliile  jarnn  said  he  doc.sn't  try 
to  clone  Scully,  he  has  adopted  a 


similar  style. 

“I  am  not  a screamer,"  jarrm 
said.  “I  try  to  be  impartial.  Fvery 
day,  1 pray  I see  a play  with  my  eyes 
imd  not  my  heart." 

But  he  does  have  a special 
place  in  his  heart  for  the  team  he’s 
been  following  for  four  decades. 

"The  Dodgers  are  the  finest 
organization  in  the  field  of  sports,” 
jarrm  said.  "They  are  a first-class 
organization.  They  never  interfere 
with  my  work  or  tell  me  w'hat  to 
.savr 

The  feeling  is  mutual.  Brent 
Shyer,  director  of  broadcasting  and 
publications  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers,  .said  jarrin  is  the  S.Srd 
person  affiliated  with  the  Dodgers 
to  be  inducted  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  "He's  not  just  a Hall  of  Fame 
broadca.ster,"  said  Shyer.  "He's  a 
Hall  of  Fame  human  being.  He  is  a 
class  individual.  For  him,  it’s  the 
culmination  of  a life-long  dream. 
It’s  a great  honor  for  the  Dodgers  to 
have  another  individual  a.ssociated 
with  the  Hall  of  Fame," 

Shyer  said  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers  team  was  the  first  in  the 
L'nited  States  to  provide  Spanish- 
langiiage  broadcasts  of  its  games. 
"This  award  re-emphasizes  the 
commitment  the  Dodgers  have  had 
that  the  Latino  comiiuinily  is  an 
integral  part  of  Dodgers'  fandom,” 
Shyer  said.  "The  Dodgers  gel 
tremendous  support  from  the 


Latino  community." 

The  Frick  award,  named  for  a 
sporlswriter,  radio  broadcaster, 
baseball  commissioner,  and 
National  League  president,  is  given 
annually.  Baseball  writers  select  the 
annual  recipient,  whose  name  is 
placed  on  a plaque  hung  at  the  Hall 
of  Fame  museum.  Hall  of  Fame 
honorees  include  players,  team 
managers,  executives,  sports  writ- 
ers, and  umpires. 

"It’s  the  ultimate  award,"  Shyer 
.said.  "Your  name  will  alw'ays  be  a 
part  of  history." 

jarnn  is  no  stranger  to  recogni- 
tion, Feuador  honored  jarnn  with 
its  highest  award  to  non-military 
personnel,  La  Orden  Nacional  al 
Merito  en  el  (Jrado  do  Gran 
Comendador,  in  1992,  and  in  1990, 
Hispanic  Business  Magazine 
named  him  one  of  the  100  most 
influential  HLspanics  in  the  United 
States. 

Those  who  know-  him  .say  that 
all  of  the  aw'ards  are  well- 
deserved.  jarrin  has  become  a 
celebrity  for  all  of  his  w'ork  and 
efforts  to  reach  Spanish-speaking 
audiences.  While  broadcasting  the 
1997  World  Series  to  Latin 
America,  he  had  an  audience  of 
more  than  .50  million,  and  his 
Spanish  broadca.sts  were  carried 
by  365  stations  from  Mexico  to 
Chile.  It  was  his  I6th  World  Series. 
;\t  the  1984  lx)s  Angeles  OUmpics, 


he  W'as  in  charge  of  all  Spanish-lan- 
guage  radio  coverage. 

In  1981,  he  seiwed  as  translator 
for  baseball  player  Fernando 
Valenzuela  when  Fernandomania 
hit  the  nation,  jarnn  recalls  visiting 
the  White  House  with  Valenzuela 
and  meeting  then  Vice  President 
George  Bush. 

jarrm  described  Vjilenzuela  as  a 
"19-year-oId  chubby  kid  from 
Mexico." 

"And  here  were  these  world 
leaders  standing  in  line  to  shake 
his  hand  and  get  his  autograph." 

jarrin,  the  second  Latino  to  be 
inducted  into  the  broadcasters’  Hall 
of  Fame,  said  that  several  other  very 
deserving  Utinos  should  have  been 
nominated  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
before  bis  nomination,  but  he 
added  that  "Latinos  arc  slowly  get- 
ting more  recognition"  for  their 
contributions  to  society*. 

jarrm  tells  young  people  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  a sports 
announcing  or  broadcasting  career 
simply  to  stay  in  school.  It’s  a mes- 
sage he  repeated  often  to  his  three 
sons  as  they  grew  up  and  one  that 
he  repeals  to  his  young  fans  who 
want  to  follow  his  career. 

"If  you  w’ant  to  reach  places, 
study  hard  and  prepare  your.self. 
Then  pul  HO  percent  of  yourself  in 
whatever  you  do.” 

F3 


“But  if  you  come  to  this  country,  you 
have  to  learn  English  because  this  is 
the  language  of  this  country.  It’s 
beautiful  to  he  hilingual.” 
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BY  Gustavo  a.  mellander 


Climon  adniinisira- 
tion  has  deveioped 
a far-rcachinj’  sirat- 
egy  lo  lower  an 


‘’unacceptable"  Hispanic  school 


dropout  rate  in  the  I'nited  States 


that  far  exceeds  the  rates  for  both 


Whites  and  Blacks. 


Tlie  strategy  responds  to  studies 
performed  by  the  I'.S.  Ik'piuinient  of 
Hducations  Hispanic  Dropout  Project, 
the  presidents  Advisor\‘  Coniniission 
on  Kducational  Hxceilence  for 


Hispanic  Americans,  and  the 
(x)ngivssionai  Hispanic  Caucus. 


Tlic  Facts 

Studies  by  all  three  groups 
showed  that  Hispanic  students  are 
among  the  most  educationally  di^  - 
advantaged  of  all  population  groups 
attending  the  nations  schools. 

While  the  school  dropout  rate 
for  Whites  fell  from  12.5  percent  in 
hr2  to  10.5  percent  in  1994,  and 
while  the  rate  for  Blacks  was  down 
even  more  impressively  from  21 
percetit  to  12.6  j)erceiU,  the  rate  for 
Hispanics  has  hovered  in  the  50  to 
55  percent  range  throughout  tlie 
period,  according  to  the  studies. 

Mair  are  concerned  about  the 
implicadons  for  the  I'nited  States 
early  in  21st  century,  when 
Hisj)anics  are  projected  to  Decomc 
the  country’s  largest  ethnic  minority. 

"If  our  country  stays  on  its  cur- 
rent path."  says  one  of  the  studies, 
"the  low  rate  of  Hispanic  school 
completion  means  that  a large  seg- 
ment of  the  country's  soon-to-be 
largest  minority  group  will  he* 
underprepared  for  employment,  for 
making  personal  choices,  and  for 


A Turning  Point  in 

The  administration  intends  to  provide  in  1998: 
$7£  million  in  grants  to  states  and  municipalities 


engagement  in  civic  life  as  is 
retiuired  for  this  democracy  to 
grow  and  adapt  as  the  founders 
intended  it  lo.  Dropouts  diminish 
our  democracy,  oiir  society,  and 
their  own  opportunities.  ” 


to  boost  skills  of 630,000  Hispanic  students  and 
others  lacking  English  skills;  $150  million  to  help 
local  education  agencies  teach  500,000  immigrant 
children  and  youths;  $305  million  touard 
educating  children  of  migrant  uorkers:  S18 
million  to  higher  ed  institutions  and  local 
agencies  to  train  2,000  teachers  in  ESL  or 
bilingual  education. 


Suggested  Programs 

With  the  Department  of 
Education  ser\ing  as  the  lead 
agenev,  the  plan  lo  address  these 
problems  ranges  from  ecjulpping 
the  nation's  leaching  force  to  deal 
with  increasing  numbers  of  bilin- 
gual students  and  those  with  litnil- 
ed  English  proficiency,  to  instiuii- 
ing  a program  of  research  that  can 
report  on  the  best  teaching  prac- 
lice.s.  It  also  includes  new  ways  to 
lielp  families  pay  for  college  and 
additional  training. 

Among  its  many  iniiialhes.  the 
administration  intends  in  199cS  to 


hjgh-qiiality  instruction  to  about 
500,000  immigrant  children  and 
youths  so  lluit  they  can  effecli\ely 
make  the  transition  into  I'.S.  society. 

Another  sS505  million  will  go  lo 
meet  the  needs  of  children  whose 
parents  are  migrant  workers,  a 
group  that  includes  nuuiy  Hispanics. 

Another  goal  is  lo  decrease 
class  size  in  the  first  three  grades 
lo  an  average  of  18  .students.  This 
will  enable  children  in  poor  dis- 
tricts lo  get  more  individualized 
help  from  their  teachers. 


good  position  to  continue  their 
education  and  acciuire  the  skills  to 
succeed  in  the  labor  market. 

Hispanics  who  achieve  a bache- 
lor's degree  earn  between  65  and 
108  percent  more  than  do 
Hispanics  who  graduate  from  high 
school  and  do  not  pursue  further 
education.  Responding  lo  these 
numbers,  the  administration  pro- 
poses for  fiscal  year  1999  some 
million  in  Fell  (irant  federal  stu- 
dent financial  aid  lo  benefit  more 
than  500,000  Hispanics. 

Secretary  of  Education  Richard 


provide  S".8  million  in  grants  to 
states  and  municipalities  for  pro- 
grams to  boost  the  skills  of  about 
650,000  Hispanic  .students  and  those 
lacking  English  skills  through  a 
variety  of  supplementary  education 
services,  such  as  extended  le:i.rning 
time  and  in-classroom  su()port. 

The  program  will  help  Hispanic 
students  lo  learn  English  and  will 
train  teachers  lo  serve  students 
with  limited  English  proficiency. 
The  Education  Department  says 
that  many  school  districts  do  not 
have  sufficient  numbers  of  trained 
teachers  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  Hispanics  and  those  who 
lack  English  skills. 

The  administration  intends  lo 
jirovide  S150  million  in  1998  to  help 
local  education  agencies  |)ro\ide 


Higher  Education 

vSome  S18  million  will  also  be 
awarded  in  1998  to  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  U)  train  2,000  teach- 
ers. They  will  be  trained  lo  earn 
either  certification  or  graduate 
degrees  in  English  as  a .Second 
Language  or  bilingual  education. 

The  program  seeks  to  attract 
excellent  teachers  to  high -poverty 
Hispanic  communities  by  offering 
scholarships  and  other  support  ser- 
vices for  those  who  commit  lo 
teaching  in  those  communities  for 
three  years. 

Finances 

The  studies  indicate  that 
Hispanic  stiidenis  who  graduate 
from  high  .school  appear  lo  be  in  a 


Riley  told  tiisprwir  Outlook  that  he 
Intends  to  place  special  emphasis 
on  keeping  many  more  young  peo- 
ple in  school  "and  this  is  especially 
true  of  Hispanic  Americans." 

The  I'nited  Stales,  he  said,  "has 
had  many  chances  in  the  pa.sl  lo 
come  to  grips"  with  the  nation's 
high  Hispanic  dropout  rale,  "and 
we  simply  have  not  done  a very 
good  job."  The  administrations 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1999,  he  .said, 
will  mark  a "turning  point"  in 
addressing  this  issue. 

Riley  pledged  that  the  adniini.s- 
iration  will  "follow  through"  on 
programs  to  give  Hispanic  young 
people  "many  new  avenues  to  gain 
a higher  education." 

Dr.  Mellander  is  professor  at 
(;eoi[f>e  MiLson  I nirersih'. 
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By  Jim  Cox 


‘7/  typically 
takes  many 
years.  / was 
able  to  find  a 
method  by 
which  we  can 
find  out  in 
three  or  four 
weeks.” 

LU2  Marina  Calle. 

CHEMISTRY 
PROFESSOR, 
Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s  college 


When  Lu/  Mnrimi  (lulle.  pro- 
fessor of  cheiiiisir\  at 
Haiulolpli-Macon  Womans 
College,  was  first  cliosen  to 
participate  in  the  NASA  Summer 


Faculty  Fellowship  program  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  in  P)KP,  site 
was  one  of  an  elit(‘  few  who  made 
the  cut.  Nine  years  later,  her  hreak- 
th rough  resea rcli  at  NASA  has 


proven  that  her  selection  was  a 
wise  choice. 

Calle.  a Colomhian  native,  devel- 
oped a procedure  that  allows  llie 
j)aints  and  coatings  used  at  the 
space  shuttle  launch  pad  to  he  test- 
ed in  a nia...T  of  weeks  rather  than 
over  a period  of  several  years,  us 
was  the  case  with  the  former 
method.  Her  prevituis  research 
with  corrosion 'testing  of  materials 
led  to  the  replacement  of  the  metal 
alloys  used  in  launch  pad  fueling 
hoses. 

The  coatings  must  function  in 
an  cMremely  corrosive  environ- 
ment. due  not  only  to  the  salt  air  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  hut  also  to  the 
high-temperature  exhaust  pro- 
iluced  hy  the  massive  thrusters 
aboard  the  space  shuttles  external 
fuel  tank 

“It  typically  lakes  many  years  to 
lest  tile  paints  that  are  used  at  the 
sile,“  Calle  explained.  "They  paint  a 
panel  and  exjiose  it  to  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  is  used.  It  lakes  up 
to  five  years  to  lest.  1 was  able  to 
find  a method  h\  wiiicli,  in  the  lab, 
we  can  find  out  in  a matter  of  three 
or  four  weeks  whether  a jiaint  or 
coating  is  going  to  perform  in  the 
atmosphere  t)f  the  launch  pad." 

This  discovery  garnered  Calle 
her  second  certificate  of  recogni- 


tion  from  NASA.  Hanging  on  the 
wall  above  her  desk,  if  recognizes 
her  for  the  “evaluation  of  inorganic 
zinc-rich  primers  (ZRPs)  using 
electrochemical  impedance  spec- 
troscopy (EIS)  in  combination  with 
atmospheric  exposure.” 

Calle  also  involves  her  students 
at  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s 
College  in  the  research  process, 
thus  exposing  them  to  real-world 
applications  of  science. 

“Our  chemistry  seniors  have  to 
do  a research  project  to  graduate.  1 
have  been  able  to  work  with  some 
of  those  students  in  analyzing  the 
data  I gather,"  she  said.  “What  takes 
time  is  analysis  of  the  data."  The 
students  use  special  computer  pro- 
grams to  help  her  examine  the 
information  she  brings  back  from 
Cape  Canaveral. 

For  someone  w’ho  has  wanted  to 
be  an  astronaut  since  she  was  a 
child,  working  with  the  space  pro- 


gram is  a fantasy  turned  into  reali- 
ty. But  teaching  remains  an  impor- 
tant part  of  her  life’s  work. 

“1  really  like  what  I am  doing.  1 
really  enjoy  the  contact  with  stu- 
dents, helping  them  in  their  intel- 
lectual development.  It’s  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  environment  at 
NAvSA.  When  I’m  there,  I really 
enjoy  the  opportunity  to  do 
research.  I’m  getting  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  plus  I'm  around  a dif- 
ferent group  of  people.  They're 
highly  technical,  not  academic  at 
all."  * 

Calle  is  currently  working  with 
students  on  a project  that  includes 
background  research  on  ways  of 
manufacturing  oxygen  on  N ors. 

Founded  in  1891,  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman’s  College  is  a pri- 
vate, four-year  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences college  located  in  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains. 


"/  really  enjoy  the  contact  with 
students,  helping  them  with  their 
intellectual  development” 


Calle  is  currently  working  with 
students  on  a project  that  includes 
background  research  on  ways  of 
manufacturing  oxygen  on  Mars. 


Luz  C.'jlle  involves  her  chemislr>  students  a\  R,mdolph  Macon  m 
hr*!-  > esea»ch  p'  O.ects 
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Collapsing  the  Walls  ofLatinismo 


By  Michelle  adam 


Four  hundred 
inteilectuals  from 
a dozen  academic 
disciplines,  35 
states,  and  more 
than  12  countries 
gathered  to 
explore  the 
ambiguous 
identity  of 
Latinidad. 


docs  it  mean 
to  he  Latino? 
Who  is  COM" 
s i d c r e d 


Latino?  When  \vc  talk  about 
Latinos.  d(;  wc  include  under  that 
umbrella  the  c?ntire  North  and 
vSoutli  American  continents  as  well 
as  Spain  and  other  Spanish-speak- 


ing countries? 


And  do  Latino  similarities  out- 
weigh the  differences  within  this 
diverse  group? 

Last  fall,  at  the  I niversiiy  of  San 
Franci'ico.  these  (jiiestions  filled  an 
• entire  auditorium  and  adjoining 
rooms  during  the  Hispanic  Cultural 
! Locations  Conference.  And  what 


became  evident,  as  4()()  intellectu- 
als from  a dozen  academic  disci- 
plines, }h  slates,  and  more  than  12 
countries  gathered  there,  was  liial  a 
weekend  was  barely  enough  to 
begin  exploring  an  identity  as 
ambiguous  as  that  of  UithiuUid. 

Minds  spun  as  they  tackled 
subjects  as  varied  as  the  slate  of 
welfare  to  literature  in  the  arts.  Iris 
Zavala,  Puerto  Rican  writer  and 
keynote  speaker,  urged  conference 
goers  to  “collapse  the  walls  to  dis- 
cover what  Uilinismo  is.”  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  Latinos  to  find 
their  place  in  the  modern  world, 
and  to  define  their  political  identity 
at  all  levels  of  discipline. 


“This  is  the  fiiM  time  that  [wople 
from  different  disciplines  came 
together  to  discu.ss  our  common 
reality,”  said  Cerardo  Mann,  I'SF 
Associate  Dean  of  Arts  ;ind  Sciences. 

It  was  a rare  occasion  for  so- 
called  “Litinos”  from  across  conti- 
nents, borders,  and  academic  disci- 
plines to  gather  and  define  their 
own  cidlure,  their  own  itleiillly.  And 
it  was  only  the  beginning. 

Soon  after  the  conference 
ended,  the  university  began  plan- 
ning for  CKLASA.  Center  for  l/atino 
Studies  in  the  Americas.  In 
December,  the  official  formation  of 
the  center  .vas  announced.  “What 
wc  .saw  at  the  conference  was  that 


In  DiHurc  loh  to  [ cljafTlc  Mcndieti\.  Jo!  ge  CVacta.  Roberto  Gou'uet.i.  Enr-.qye  Dussel.  arid  Betsta  Martinez 


there  was  a need  to  brid}»(‘  the  gap 
between  Latin  American  scholars 
and  Latinos  in  the  Inited  States,” 
said  Marin,  who  is  also  serving  as 
tlie  center's  director. 

“\t1ial  we  are  trying  to  identify 
is  what  unites  us.  The  center  wants 
to  contribute....” 

According  to  Michael  Stanfield, 
I'SF  assistant  professor  of  Latin 
Anierican  History,  this  will  be  one 
of  only  a few  centers  nationwide 
dedicated  to  bridging  scholarly 
communication  between  Latin 
Americans  and  Latinos  in  the 
I’nited  States. 

“We  are  setting  up  a center  to 
cross  borders,”  said  Stanfield.  “It 
has  either  been  border  issues  at  a 
center  for  Latin  American  Studies  or 
Llhnic  Studies  north  of  the  border.” 
The  centers  goal  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  understanding  of 
Latino  communities  in  the  I'nited 
States  and  throughout  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  to  promote 
scholarly  communication  across 
national  boundaries.  In  particular, 

his  Zavala^ 

Puerto  Rican 
uriter  and 
keynote  speaker, 
urged 

conference-goers 
to  “collapse  the 
walls  to  discover 
what  latinismo 
isfto  recognize 
the  need  for 
Latinos  to  find 
tbeir  place  in  the 
modem  tvcrld, 
and  to  define 
tbeir  political 
identity. 


the  center  will  foster  the  interdisci- 
plinary analysis  of  the  social,  politi- 
cal, cultural,  and  educational  reali- 
ties of  Latin  Americans  and  Utinos 
in  the  I’niied  States. 

“We  will  look  at  the  process  of 
acculturation,  why  it  chjutges,  how  it 
duuiges,  and  Ik)W  we  adiipi,”  s;iid  Mtirin. 

Pedro  Lange  Churion,  organizer 
of  the  Cultural  lx)culions  Conference 
and  Professor  of  Latin  American 
Literature  at  I'SF,  was  excited  by  the 
opportunity  to  share  cultural  infor- 
mation across  disciplines. 

“In  academia,  we  are  so  con- 
cerned with  our  particular  disci- 
plines that  we  fail  to  see  wliat  oth- 
ers are  doing,”  said  Churion.  “We 
ctm  be  conscious  of  different  angles 
that  help  lucidatt*  our  culture.” 

He  also  realized  the  challenge 
the  conference  and  center  faced  in 
fi[iding  common  ground. 

“FAen  within  the  I'nited  States, 
the  notion  of  Hispanic  is  very 
diverse,”  said  Churion.  “And  Latin 
\mericans  think  of  themselves 
aloiig  national  lines  as  well,”  he 
said.  Churion,  who  is  from 
Venezuela,  shares  a far  different 
reality  from  I'.S.-horn  Latinos  from 
other  heritages  and  classes. 

Despite  differences,  Cerardo 
Marm,  who  was  raised  in  Colombia . 
considers  the  opportunity  of  dia- 
logue among  bitinos  hopeful. 

“IX'spite  the  differences  in  histo- 
ry and  tradition,  there  is  still  some- 
thing that  unites  the  group,”  said 
Marin.  He  described  that  something 
as  a similar  outlook  on  human  rela- 
tions-the  importance  of  building 
positive  interrelations  and  placing 
family  first  on  the  agenda. 

“The  conference  allowed  me  to 
listen  to  piiilosophers  and  other 
academics,  and  say.  ‘we  are  saying 
uie  same  things.”’  said  Marm. 

Challenged  with  a similar  ijue.s- 
tion.  Hduardo  Mendieta,  conference 
organizer  and  I'SF  professor  of  phi- 
b)sophy,  gave  a more  detailed 
response. 

“What  holds  us  together? 
Language,  a certain  cultural  homo- 


geneity, which  is  the  product  of  reli- 
gious identity...  cultural  mores  such 
as  family,  history  of  colonialism 
and  independence,”  he  said. 


CHLA,SA  will  serve  as  a center 
for  dialogue  in  several  thematic 
areas;  Cultural  Studies,  Literature, 
and  Literary  (iriticism;  Cultural, 


Fdu-if'do 


CELASA  will  serve  as  a center  for 
dialogue  in  several  thematic  areas: 
Cultural  Studies,  Literature,  and 
Literary  Criticism;  Cultural,  Ethnic, 
and  Political  Identities; 
Environmental  and  Economic  Justice; 
and  Contemporary  Social  Issues/ 
History,  Religion,  and  Culture. 


Ethnic  and  Political  Identities; 
Environmental  and  Economic 
Justice;  and  Contemporary  Social 
Issues/History,  Religion,  and 
Culture.  It  v^ill  also  provide  logisti- 
cal support  for  scholarly  activities 
developed  by  faculty,  staff,  and  stu- 
dents at  USF  that  deal  with  Latinos 
in  the  Americas,  including  research 
projects,  the  development  of  audio- 
visual and  bibliographic  archives, 
and  the  holding  of  special  cultural 
and  academic  events. 

Other  pursuits  the  center  will 
support  include  an  exihange  pro- 
gram with  Jesuit  universities  in 
Mexico,  a local  high  school  and 
middle  school  outreach  program,  a 
weekly  cultural  talk-radio  program 
in  Spanish,  weekly  literature  read- 
ings and  film  reviews,  art  exhibits, 
marathon  readings,  as  well  as  pre- 
sentations by  Latino  and  Latin 
American  authors  and  scholars. 

Although  some  of  these  func- 
tions existed  before  the  establish- 
ment of  CELASA,  the  center  serves 
as  a stronger  umbrella  for  academ- 
ic and  research  support. 


As  Marin  described,  in  each 
area  of  concentration,  whether  in 
environmental  justice  or  sociology, 
the  center  will  plan  conferences 
and  support  students,  scholarly 
exchange,  and  research  for  specific 
academic  investigations. 

“It’s  putting  every  thing  together 
under  one  umbrella. ..and  also 
being  able  to  do  new  and  creative 
activities  that  did  not  have  central 
support,”  said  Mann. 

rSF  has  a unique  commitment 
to  the  exploration  of  Latin  culture 
because  of  its  Spanish  Jesuit  roots, 
said  Mann,  who  considers  it  imper- 
ative that  the  university  provide 
information  “to  reflect  the  histori- 
cal relations  the  Jesuits  had  with 
the  Spanish  culture.” 

The  cultiu^al  locations  conference 
shed  liglit  on  the  growing  schohu^hip 
among  Latinos.  The  center  is  intended 
to  increase  that  growth. 

“Many  of  the  problems  we  have 
in  developing  a Latino  scholarship 
nio\emeni  exist  across  disciplines.” 
said  Mann,  Althougli  the  small  num- 
bers of  graduates  nationwide  limit 


Latino  contributions  to  academia, 
there  is  also  little  significance  given 
to  Latino  academic  efforts,  he  said. 

“Tenure  doesn’t  value  ethnic 
minority  research,”  said  MariTi. 
During  the  conference,  Latinos  across 
disciplines  finidly  had  an  opportuniw 
to  share  their  work.  This  was  an 
invigorating  change  from  10  years 
ago  when  fewer  Latinos  were  influ- 
encing academic  thought. 

“It  w’as  tremendously  validating 
.seeing  a lot  of  people  doing  schol- 
arly work.  The  quality  of  the  speak- 


ers was  really  unusual,”  said  Marin. 
“There  is  a realization  that  we  have 
tremendous  strength.” 

CELASA  will  exchange  cultural 
research  and  information  through  the 
publication  of  books,  journals  and  the 
Internet  (wxw.asfca.edu/celasa)  and 
will  engage  in  joint  ventures  with 
other  Latin  American  unwersities,  as 
well  as  the  immediate  San  Francisco 
community.  Another  major  confer- 
ence has  been  scheduled  in  three 
yc^,  as  well  as  two  or  three  smaller 
conferences  each  inten'eningyear. 

Perhaps  the  center  will  sen'e  as 
a place  to  define  and  assist  the 
development  of  a nev/  Latinismo. 
“What  became  clear  is  that 
Hispanicily  if  so  diverse...that  per- 
haps we  are  seeing  the  birth  of 
something  new,”  said  Churion. 
“Hispanicity  in  the  L’nited  States  is 
bringing  about  a new  culture.” 
Stanfield  described  a shared 
Latinismo  that  could  one  day  have 
greater  influence  on  this  hemi- 
sphere and  the  world:  ‘The  United 
Slates  is  an  example  of  a reality^  con- 
structed around  impersonalities... 
an)und  indhiduals  and  angst.  In  Latin 
America  there  is  another  frame  of 
reality  that  is  connected  to  story- 
telling...with  land  and  family-that 
makes  reality'  richer  and  broader;* 
These  values  sen'e  as  a point  of 
departure  for  building  a new’ 
Latinismo-one  that  the  center  will 
nurture  into  a unified  voice  across 
academic  disciplines  and  continents. 


Student  at  a book 


ViSilaNG  Cambos  * 


Hard  Science,  High  Retention,  and  Lots  of  Women 


Puerto  Pico.  a?i  eustenimo.^t  ishmc!  of  the  }i}W(er  Autillcs.  is  well  located  to  serve  as  a)i  education 
hri(li:^e  between  Latin  America  and  the  Ibiited  States.  The  island  seized  that  challenge  early  this 
cent/{ry  and  now  eiipys  a web  of  indepoident  and  public  universities  off'ernij^  access  to  hiper 
education.  Urns  of  tJ)ousa)ids  have  been  trai)ied  hi  virtually  every  known  academic  discipline 
and  profession. 


BY  Nelly  Mellander  and 
Gustavo  Mellander 


“Hard  science" 
programs  have 
long  been  a 
mainstay  at 
Mayaguez.  In 
1994-95,  60 
percent  of 
undergrads 
were  science, 
matbematics, 
or  engineering 
majors. 
Mayaguez  is 
thus  a major 
Cfmtrihutor  to 
Puerto  Rico's 
engineering 
community. 


Mayagu<iz:  liniversit)  of  Puerto 
Rico 

The  pulilicly  supported 
Iniversily  of  Puerto  [Jico,  estab- 
lished in  1903,  lias  spawiietl  educa- 
tion centers  throughout  the  island. 
One,  the  I niversiiy  of  Puerto  Kico 
at  Mayaguez,  has  long  i)een  consid- 
ered an  outstanding  research  and 
science-oriented  institution. 


Mayaguez  is  one  of  the  few  uni- 
versities to  be  designated  a land 
grant,  space  grant,  and  sea  grant 
institution. 

Fully  accredited  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
I’liiversities.  it  is  accredited  too  by  a 
broad  range  of  professional  eniitic.s. 

Its  Fnglish-Spanish  bilingual 
environment,  with  immersion  pro- 


grams in  botli  languages,  provides 
versatility  and  rare  opportunities. 

Located  in  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  it  has  some  12,(K)0  under- 
gradutites  and  offers  1(>  Bachelor  of 
Science  degrees  in  four  major  col- 
leges: Hngineering,  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Agriculture,  and  Business 
Administration.  Another  thousand 
students  pursue  graduate  studies. 


Maicstic  iJppartmcnt  of  Chernistry  Building  Mayaguez  Campus  University  of  Puerto  Riro 


D'  iu.ii"  Lope/i-G.irnga  (foreground)  Science  demonstration  at  local  elementary  school. 


Tlie  student  body  includes  nuiny 
top  high  school  achievers.  Hvcry 
year,  some  5.000  high  school 
seniors  apply,  of  whom  about  2,000 
are  admitted. 

“Hard  science"  programs  have 
long  been  a mainstay  at  Mayaguez. 
In  1004 '05,  60  percent  of  under- 
grads were  science,  mathematics, 
or  engineering  majors.  Mayaguez  is 
thus  a major  contri  .itor  to  Puerto 
Ricos  engineering  community. 

More  than  a third  of  its  gradu- 
ates earn  engineering  degrees. 
Many  of  them  remain  on  the  island, 
but  a considerable  number  migrate 
to  the  mainland.  NASA,  for  exam- 
ple, employs  more  than  400 
Mayaguez  engineers  on  a variety  of 
projects. 

In  an  age  when  females  are 
underrepresented  in  science,  math, 
and  engineering  throughout  the 
nation,  Mayaguez  boasts  a student 
body  that  is  50  percent  female.  An 
enviable  achievement  at  any  unher- 
sity,  it  is  particularly  significant  in  a 
Hispanic  society,  a tribute  to  the 


professors  atui  admitiislraiors  who 
years  ago  decided  to  actively 
recruit  more  female  .students. 


Chemistry  Department 

The  newest  building  on  campus 
is  the  imposing  200.()00-s(juare- 
fool,  tmilli-level,  fully-equipped 
Chemistry  Building.  Inaugurated  in 
1996  and  strategically  located  on  a 
rolling  hill,  it  is  a magnet  that  will 
soon  be  complemented  by  new 
Biology  and  Business  Administra- 
tion biiilding.s. 

Founded  in  19  iS,  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  started 
with  a faculty  of  ten  and  served 
approximately  200  students  from 
the  schools  of  Hngineering  and 
Agricultural  Sciences.  Since  then, 
its  own  fully  certified  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  (Chemistry  has  graduated 
some  800  majors. 

The  department  also  ju’ovides 
service  diemislry  courses  for  more 
than  7,000  sliidents  each  semester. 
That  figure  represents  nearly  50 
percent  of  all  chemistry  classes 
taught  ihroiighoiil  the  island-wide 
I'niversily  of  Puerto  Rico  system. 

Led  by  tlte  committed  Dr.  S\lvia 
M.  Pirazzi,  the  department  is 
focused  not  only  on  graduating 
profe.ssional  chemists  but  also  on 


exploring  new  options  for  students 
yet  to  be  accepted.  Environmental 
Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  and 
Chemil)usiness  are  presently  being 
developed  to  provide  unfolding 
opportunities. 

Dr.  Pirazzi  told  Hispanic 
Outlook  that  she  was  particularly 
pleased  that  nearly  100  percent  of 
her  graduates  are  either  quickly 
employed  or  accepted  at  superior 
graduate  schools.  She  has  support- 
ed interdisciplinary  research  pro- 
grams to  build  a foundation  for  a 
proposed  Ph.I).  in  Applied 
(iliemislry. 

Science  on 

Why  do  so  many  outstanding 
students  choose  to  study  chemistry 
at  Mavaguez?  There  are  many  rea- 
sons. A dedicated  faculty  actively 
involved  in  research  but  also  com- 
milled  to  superior  classroom 
leaching.  An  extremely  high  student 
completion  rale.  And  the  virtual 
guarantee  of  a good  job  upon  grad- 
uation. 

The  (leparlmenl  al.so  conducts  a 
pro-active,  indeed  aggressive,  oul- 


High  School  Scien  . achcr  in  ‘Science  on  Wheels"  program 
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reach  program  to  introclua'  thou- 
sands of  elementary  and  high 
school  students  to  the  excitement 
and  plcasiiri^s  of  science. 

One  of  its  umbrella  programs. 
Science  on  Vpheels.  is  the  brainchild 
of  a dynamic  j)rofessor.  Dr.  Juan 
Lopez-Oarriga.  himself  a holder  of 
a baccalaureate  from  Mayagiie/. 
Funded  by  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment and  sources  such  as  AMOCO, 
Pfizer,  and  .NASA,  the  Wheels  pro- 
gram has  four  o\erjrching  goals  to 
create  linkages  between  the  univer- 
sity ;uid  the  islands  K-12  students. 

The\'  are:  to  demonstrate  exper- 
iments that  might  be  incf)rpornted 
into  K-12  science  classes;  to  train 
teachers  in  CiLOBF  Program  pro- 
jects (Global  Learning  and 
Observations  to  Benefit  the 
environment),  with  activities  and 
protocols  focusing  on  Soils, 
Atmosphere,  Hydrology,  and  Land 
Cover;  to  interest  students  in  sci- 
ence; and  to  help  integrate  student 
and  faculty  development  in  science 
programs,  inipnwe  their  communi- 
cation techniques,  and  introduce 
them  to  the  world  of  .satellites. 

Itacliers  Workshops 

('ollege  students  trained  b\  Dr. 
Lopez-Carrigu  use  common  house- 
hold materials  in  demonstrating 
experiments  that  are  easily  replicat- 
ed. Hundreds  of  teachers  have  been 
trained  and  encouraged  to  count 
upon  the  university  as  a caring  and 
knowledgeable  partner. 

Science  Demonstrations 

Tile  Science  oti  Wlietds  program 
has  an  e(|uij)ped  van  that  travels  to 
schools  throughout  the  island, 
ijitroducing.  in  the  last  four  \ears. 
close  to  ^),0()()  students  and  "SS 
teachers  in  nearly  100  schools  to 
what  Dr.  L6pez-(iarriga  has  duhhed 
the  ‘’science  phenomena.” 

Demonstrations  have  included 
hands-on  experiments  with  dry  ice, 
liquid  nitrogen,  comlnistion.  poI\- 
mers,  and  chemical  reactions  that 
involve  color  changes. 


GLOBE  Ih-ogram 

Mnyaguez  al.so  sponsoi*s  t>LOBK, 
a worldwide  science  and  education 
program  coordinating  students, 
teachers,  and  scientists  to  slmh  and 
understand  the  global  environment. 
Four  thousand  schools  in  5S  coun- 
tries participate,  including  at  pre- 
sent 2-^  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Students  conduct  experiments 
and  record  observations  ranging 
from  basic  weather  parameters 
such  as  temperature,  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  precipitation  to  more 
sophisticated  measurements  such 
as  water  diemi.stry.  hiodhersiiy.  ;uid 
biomass  assessment. 

Vice  President  Al  Gore,  a leader 
in  promoting  CiLOBF,  told 
Oiitlonk.  “GLOBH  offers  new  oppor- 
tunities for  .students  to  understaiui 
and  appreciate  science  while  at  the 
same  time  becoming  actively 
invohed  in  protecting  our  fragile 
world.” 

Dr.  Ldpez-Garriga  hoiies  tltat  his 
program  can  serve  as  a model  mid 
be  replicated  tliroiigliout  the  nation. 
.More  iiifomiatitui  about  it  is  avail- 
able through  a visit  to  tliis  home 
page:  <littp.7/.sonw.upr.dii. edu>. 

Research  and  Dexelopnient 
Center 

.Mavaguez  has  long  been  a lead- 
ing player  in  the  ishuids  economic 
and  tecliiiologv  tlevelopnieiii. 
Fsiahlislied  in  P)ll.  the  campus 
worked  early  on  with  the  islaiuls 
predoiiHiiant  agricultural  indus- 
tries. As  Puerto  Rico  indu.strialized. 
the  university s teaching,  research, 
and  consulting  capabilities  helped 
create  the  infrastructure  ami  sup- 
port that  is  todav  s Puerto  Rico. 

hidiisirv  grants,  e(]uipnieni 
donations,  and  research  contracts 
accelerated  after  World  War  11. 
Government  support,  both  federal 
and  coninionwealtli.  and  a focused 
mis.sion  helped  Mayaguez  acquire 
an  impressive  and  very  modern 
pliysical  plant.  Recognized  lliroiigli- 
out  Latin  America  as  a leader,  its 
librarv  has  the  best  collection  of 


scientific  and  technical  books  as 
well  as  periodicals.  Its  computer 
research  service  accesses  more 
than  3S0  databases  on  the  T.S. 
niainlaml. 

The  computer  facilities  al 
.Mayaguez  are  the  most  powerful 
and  versatile  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
consliluie  a formidable  research 
vehicle.  Us  computing  capacity  and 
ongoing  collaboration  through  net- 
working provide  rapid  inlernalion- 
ai  coopenilion. 

Research  and  development  al 
Mayaguez  look  a big  step  forward 
in  b)8(v  when  a specific  center  was 
created.  It  is  scini-aulononious  and 
committed  to  helping  all  scholars 
and  researchers,  as  well  as  the 
islands  private  sector. 

Its  director.  Dr.  Manuel  L. 
llernandez-.Vvila,  told  HO  that  the 
careful  coordination  of  many  sec- 
tors has  Increased  the  universilys 
scholarly  research,  research  that 
has  been  richlv  funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  by 
NASA.  S-4.S  million  and  million 
respectively.  He  was  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  the  center  eon- 
liiuies  to  increase  its  external  fund- 
ing everv  vear.  thereby  providing 
scholars,  students,  and  the  general 
jiublic  with  opportunities  and 
results  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
possible. 

Puerto  Rico  Space  Grant 
Consortium 

Always  looking  ahead,  the 
Mayaguez  campus  is  intimately 
involved  in  space  age  programs 
and  resemch.  Dr.Jiian  G.  (ionzalez- 
Lagos,  director  of  the  consortimn, 
told  Hispanic  Outlook.  “Vie  are 
determined  to  not  only  encourage 
research  among  scholars-we  also 
want  to  share  our  love  for  science 
with  u)ungster.s.” 

True  to  those  goals,  the  eonsor- 
tiiini  has  received  several  NA.SA 
Space  Grants.  One  funds  science 
education  orientation  programs 
that  reach  om  to  local  schools. 
Aiiolher,  a SS  million,  flve-vear  pro- 


gram. funds  research  on  such  top- 
ics as  the  interaction  of  sea  and 
land  masses  and  the  atmosphere. 

Mayaguez  students  have  served 
internships  at  various  T.S. -based 
.science  centers.  A cooperative  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  with  the 
world-famous  Arecibo  radio  wave 
observatory  to  study  aimospherc 
turbulence. 

And  a Resource  ('.enter  for 
Science  & latgincers  has  been  cremat- 
ed at  Mayagiiez-an  umbrella  pro- 
gram uniting  universities  through 
the  island.  One  of  the  projects 
undertaken  is  to  attack  the  high 
dropout  rate  in  many  science  pro- 
gram.-^.  Successful  strategies 
employed  by  other  universities  are 
studied  and  adapted  where  possible. 

hierto  Rico  might  .seem  lucky  to 
have  a worki- renowned  science  and 
technology  inslitmion  of  higher 
education.  But  luck  had  ver\'  little  to 
do  with  it.  M'.uty  vislon;u*v*,  dedicat- 
ed scieiilisls  and  non-scientists,  on 
and  off  the  i.sland.  made  it  happen. 

The  Mclltmdvrs  arc  /rntfessors  at 

(iennic  Mason  f 'nirersil]: 
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New  Center  to  Research  American  Ethnicity 


BY  Roger  Deitz 


® you  cun  celebrate  Cinco  de  Mau)  in  Nonlieni 

I rt  Colorado,  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
I ■ I Rocky  Mountains?  Its  a po[)ular  annual  event. 

JILr  MlJlFor  the  past  IG  years,  students  at  Colorado  State  lniversit\ 
and  the  residents  of  Fort  Collins  have  joined  to  mark  the  fifth  of  May  with 
a week-long  dynamic  blend  of  music,  color,  great  food,  poetry  and  history 
at  the  school's  Lory  Student  Center,  West  Lawn,  and  Sutherland  (rurden. 
“The  celebration  of  this  festival  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  edu- 
cating and  sharing  the  cultural  diversity  in  the  Fort  Collins  and  Colorado 
State  Iniversity  communities.”  says  Rich  Salas,  the  committee  director 
“The  e\ent  offers  a positive  experience  that  works  toward  better  relations 
within  our  comnumities.”  vSludetits,  staff,  and  faculty  make  up  Colorado 
^States  Cinco  de  Mayo  committee  that  plans  the  event.  Tins  \ear  the  com- 
mittee added  many  inclusive  campus  activities,  “[(s  not  just  for  Latinos. 
Chicanos,  or  Illspanics,”  Salas  stresses.  “Its  for  everyone  to  learn  about 
history  and  culture.” 

Celebrating  this  significant  landmark  in  .Mexican  history  when  4.000 
outnumbered  young  Mexican  soldiers  in  Puebla  .successfulK  defended 
their  capital  city  against  the  French,  has  remained  a source  of  pride  and 
inspiration.  Today  Colorado  State  is  a proud  and  inspiring  place  for  cele- 
brating diversity  and  learning  about  all  cultures.  This  Honor  Roll  cele- 
brates Colorado  State  l.'niverslt\  and  the  lesson  of  the  battle  of 
Ihiebla-that  hard  work  and  perse\erance  can  overcome  e\en  the  greatest 
obstacles. 

President  Albert  ^'ates  su\s.  At  Colorado  State  l'ni\(TMi\.  duersiiy  is  a 
charge  we  have  accepted  to  seek  ways  to  inak(‘  our  instiiiiiioii  stronger 
and  to  enhance  our  responsiveness  to  the  socic  / ue  ser\e.  It  is  a charge 
that  obligates  us  to  provide  llie  iieces.sary  support  to  help  all  of  our  .stu- 
dents have  a positive  college  experience”  Admissions  Director  .Mar\ 
Ontiveros  concurs,  noting.  “As  the  state's  land-grant  unhersity  Colorado 


Di'  Aibe’i  C.Yates,  President.  Colorado  State  University. 
Chanceilo"  Co  cradc  Slate  Unuersr.v  S/stenn 


. States  mission  is  to  sen*e  all  people.  We  are  committed  to  assuring 
j educational  access  and  opportunity.”  President  Yates  is  pleased  that 
: the  university  has  made  progress  in  increasing  the  representation  of 

people  of  color  on  the  faculty  and  staff  and  in  the  student  body.  He 
i points  out  that  CSU  recently  launched  a Center  for  Applied  Studies  in 

i American  Ethnicity  to  support  research  and  instruction  related  to 

; issues  involving  people  of  color,  and  that  the  school’s  Advocacy 

’i  Program  serves  as  a model  for  other  institutions.  In  the  last  few 

• years,  the  university  has  achieved  ail-time  highs  in  the  numbers  of 

I diverse  students  and  faculty.  “But  in  truth,”  President  Yates  suggests, 

i “diversity  is  not  about  numbers.  It  is  about  people-about  the  talents, 

; energies,  hopes,  and  dreams  of  young  people  that  too  often  have 

; gone  untapped,  undeveloped,  unrealized.  At  Colorado  Slate,  w'e  are 

’ working  to  harness  those  resources,  to  give  all  people  a chance  to 

■ become  contributing,  productive  citizens-citizens  who  arc  prepared 

' to  assume  leadership  roles  in  the  decades  to  come.” 

Colorado  State  University  is  not  only  a land-grant  institution  but  a 
} space  grant  institution  and  a Carnegie  Class  I Research  L’niversity.  It 
\ consists  of  eight  colleges,  56  academic  depanments.  the  .Agricultural 
; Experiment  Station,  the  Cooperative  Extension,  and  the  Colorado 
: Slate  Forest  Service.  The  institution  w'as  established  in  1870  as  the 

I Agricultural  Ca)IIege  of  Colorado.  Old  Main,  the  first  classroom  build- 
ing, opened  its  doors  in  1879  to  a first-year-student  cla.ss  of  19.  The 
first  commencemeni  had  three  graduates  in  188-t.  (Since  then,  the 
university  has  conferred  more  than  100,000  bachelor’s  degrees  and 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSmunON: 

Colorado  State  University 

LOCATION: 

Office  of  Admissions 
Spruce  Hall 

Fort  Collins,  CO  80523-0015 
(970)  491-6909 

ESriABUSHED: 

1870 

ENROLLMENT: 

22,344  (18,451  undergraduate,  3,36l  graduate, 
5,332  veterinary  students) 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Bachelor’s 

Master’s 

Doctorate 

Professional-Veterinary  Medicine 

ANNUAL  TUmON: 

$2,925  resident  undergraduate  tuition  and 
fees 

NUMBER  OF  FACUITA': 

1,385 

SPECUL  OR  NOTABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 

Bioagricuitural  Sciences  and  Pest  Management 

Consumer  Science 

Equine  Science 

Horticulture 

Technical  journalism 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

Restaurant  and  Hotel/Motel  Management 

Travel  and  Tourism 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
www.colostate.edu 


ii.OOO  a(l\anccd  di-f^iws.)  The  fatiiliy  fir;,!  api)iou‘d  a currici 
diani^c  stressini;  NCinuf  and  lihiTuI  .^Uldk■^  RanniTtiK-ms  in 


1935,  the  school  became  ihe  Colorado  Slate  College  of  Agriculiure 
and  Mechanical  Arts,  or  Colorado  A&M.  It  was  designated  Colorado 
State  University  in  1957. 

Situated  in  Fort  Collins,  65  miles  nonh  of  Denver,  the  school  is  ;u 
; the  foot  of  the  picturesque  Rocky  Mountains  and  near  several  of 
\ Colorado's  most  beautiful  recreational  areas,  including  the  Poudre 
I River,  the  Roosevelt  National  Forest,  and  Rocky  Mountain  National 
I Park.  The  CSU  campuses  cover  5,612  acres  in  Larimer  County,  including 
j the  638-acre  main  campus  (which  includes  107  acres  for  the 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital),  the  1,730-acre  foothills  campus,  the  905- 
i acre  agricultur'l  campus,  and  the  U92-acre  Pingree  Park  Mountain 
; Campus.  C.SU  also  has  3.993  acres  of  land  for  research  centers  and 
! Colorado  State  Forest  Service  stations  outside  of  Larimer  County.  Tliere 
* are  Cooperative  Extension  offices  in  57  Colorado  counties. 

I last  fall’s  enrollment  numbered  22,344  on-campus  students  from 
j every  state  and  91  foreign  counirie.s.  This  included  undergraduate. 

! graduate,  a /eterinary  students.  Colorado  residents  make  up  about 
I 76  percent  of  the  total  enrollment,  and  10.8  percent  of  sludeiUs  with 
1 United  States  residency  are  ethnic  minorities.  264  CSU  students  arc 
I Native  American,  318  African  American,  1,123  Hispanic.  7^5 
j International,  and  640  other  ethnic  minorities.  On  average,  entering 

I first-year  students  rank  in  the  75th  percentile  of  their  high  school 

1 graduating  classes,  bring  a 3.46  grade  point  average,  and  have  an 
‘ average  ACT  composite  score  of  24  or  SAT  combined  score  of  1,110. 

' CSU  employs  1,385  faculty  members.  990  of  whom  are  on  regular 
tenure-track  appointments.  Of  these  tenure-track  faculty,  88  percent 
i hold  doctorates.  Tlie  ratio  of  full-time  enrolled  students  to  tenure- 
! track  instructional  faculty  is  20  to  1.  The  ratio  of  headcount  students 
1 to  all  faculty  is  17  to  1. 

i 

! Total  research  expenditures  at 
! Colorado  State  University  in  1996-1997 
I were  $134,812,851,  of  which  $48,799,050 
. were  non-federal  and  $86,013,801  were 
federal. 

i In  the  arts,  CSU  presents  more  than 
300  performances,  exhibits,  and  other  an 
I events  each  year,  many  of  them  free  to  stii- 
1 dents  and  community  residents.  Facilities 
I include  the  Hatton  Gallery,  the  Curfman 
Gallery,  the  Music  Concert  Hall,  and  the 
Lory  Student  Theater. 

In  the  arena  of  sports,  CSU  is  a mem- 
! her  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCM)  at  the  Division  1 level 
and  the  Western  Athletic  Conference.  Tlie 
Rums  field  teams  in  15  intercollegiate 
sports.  Athletic  facilities  include  Hughes 
Stadium  and  Moby  Arena.  The  CSU  Rams 
football  team  triumphed  at  last  year's 
j Holiday  Bowl  game  in  San  Diego. 

For  Hispanic  students,  El  Centro  is  a 
counseling  center,  second  home,  and  all- 

I 
I 


around  student  services  facility  that  offers  a full  range  of  programs  to 
benefit  llispanics.  It  is  also  a place  for  “members  of  the  uni\ersity 
and  local  communities  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  histo- 
ries and  cultures  of  Cbicunos,  llispanics,  and  Latinos.” 

In  addition  to  offering  academic,  personal,  and  social  counseling 
and  assistance  with  transitions  to  CSU,  the  center  offers  academic 
workshops;  financial  guidance;  resume  development:  comnumity 
outreach;  a well-stocked  library  of  books,  periodicals,  and  films:  a 
conference  room  and  lounge  in  which  students  study  and  conduct 
meetings;  and  referrals  to  other  campus  offices.  Students  are  encour- 
tu»ed  to  participate  in  a variety  of  programs,  iiieiuding  Visit  Days  for 
area  Hispanic  high  school  students  who  want  to  learn  about  (^SU; 
Freshman  Orientation,  to  acquaint  new  students  to  the  university;  and 
L{{  Voz  EstudiautiL  El  Centro’s  newsletter  for  students  and  alumni. 
There  are  also  cultural  and  educational  evenis;  a Peer  Assistant 
Program;  .Achievement  .Awards  Ceremony;  a Math,  Science,  and 
Teclmology  Day;  and  Triunfo  Tutoring  Program. 

Last  February,  the  1997-98  First-Generation  .Award  Recognition 
Dinner  honored  268  award  recipients  and  their  families  as  part  of 
Colorado  States  First-Generation  Scholarship  Program.  Distinguished 
First-Generation  Scholar  honors  were  conferred  on  Brigette  Bustos, 
James  Gonzales.  Angela  Gwynn.  Dianne  Holland,  Tae  Nosaka,  and 
Ramon  Perez.  The  special  event  celebrated  both  academic  and  per- 
sonal achievements  of  first-generation  students  and  demonstrated 
CSU  s commitment  to  encouraging  students  from  all  backgrounds  lo 
complete  tlicir  education. 

CSU  created  the  First  Generation  .Award  Program  13  years  ago  to 
promote  diversity  within  the  university's  student  population.  Since 
1984,  the  program  has  awarded  S703  million  to  1,122  participants. 

This  past  school  year,  the  program  award- 
ed a total  of  $"66,000  to  268  students, 
including  79  first-lime  award  winners 
along  with  189  scholarship  renewals. 
James  Gonzales,  a graphic  arts  senior  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  credits  the 
First  Generation  .Award  with  bringing  him 
to  Colorado  State.  He  said  that  the  finan- 
cing of  a college  education  was  daunting 
to  his  family,  but  the  challenges  of  the 
college  experience  were  even  greater. 

“The  First  Generation  .Vward  has  real- 
ly provided  the  stability  1 needed  in  col- 
lege.*’ says  Gonzales.  .My  parents  have 
been  a wonderful  support  system,  but 
because  they  haven’t  gone  to  college,  thes 
just  can't  answer  some  of  the  questions 
l’\e  had  about  the  whole  process.  The 
scliolarship  gave  me  a chance  to  really 
experience  student  life  and  provided  the 
resources  10  understand  what  I needed  to 
do  to  e>:cel." 

XJ 
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BY  PATRICIA  Windham 

Tf)e  author  ts  Director  of  Educ^Kional 
Dffectti'eues<  iifht  RcHumb  Fhruia 
State  Hoard  t>;  < uvanutiUv  lolhves  ’ 


bi  1992-^  the 
numberof 
nUtwrUy  pwgmnt 
con^^ieters  totaled 
S^9H.ByW6-n 
this  ttumber  had 
increased  by  487 
percent  to  12,781. 


The  Outlook  in  Florida’s 
Community  Colleges 


f Mil  ii  urn  her  of  degrees 

li  'tMJ\and  awards  pro- 

Jl.  1.1. Florida  Commiiniiy 
College  System  (CC^S)  coniiiuies  to 


(A.A.)  degree  remains  the  primars 
award  of  the  (XS,  but  in  response 
to  the  job  markers  demand  for 
skilled  labor,  the  Associate  in 
Science  (A.S.)  degrees  and  certifi- 


increase.  The  Associate  in  Arts  cates  awarded  is  increasing  faster 


than  is  the  A.A. 

In  1992-93,  the  CCS  grar 
23.11S  A. A.S,  the  degree  norm 
sought  by  .students  wishing  to  ir 
fer  into  the  State  University  Sys 
By  1996-97,  this  had  increase 
9.8  percent  to  25.380. 

The  Associate  in  Science 
(Uher  degree  granted  by  the  C( 
traditionally  known  as  a tern 
degree  since  it  prepares  indivic 
for  the  world  of  work  rather 
transfer.  In  1992-93,  the  CCS  g 
ed  8,120.  By  1996-97  this  iiui 
had  risen  by  18.8  percent  to  9,C 

The  iXS  also  grants  cenifi< 
These  take  less  than  two  yea 
earn  and  provide  specific  tech 
skills.  Some  arc  the  first 
toward  an  A.S.  degree.  In  19‘ 
the  eXS  granted  9, *^8"'  certifi 
By  1996-97  this  number 
increased  20.8  percent  to  12.0. 

Minorities  are  also  bene 
from  this  trend.  In  1992-9 
number  of  minority  program 
pleters  totaled  8,593.  By  19 
this  number  had  increa.scd  b 
percent  to  I2,*"81.  Separatin 
into  the  standard  ethnic  g 
revealed  increases  for  Black; 
.A5‘i0  to  5,2^8  (+49.1  percei 
Mispanics  from  4,129  to 
(+41.2  percent),  for  Asian/] 
i.slanders  from  7(0  to  1,403  ' 
percent),  and  for  American  I 
from  1(t3  to  2(>9  ( + 65.0  pcrcc 
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Florida  Community  College  Students 

Academic  Career  Benchiriark  Percentages'  Fall  1995 


Ethnicity 

Dual 

FTIC 

Fresbiflau 

Sophomore 

NDS/CtX 

Noa-Cre<Ht 

AA 

AS 

ccc 

vcc 

Asian 

3.95 

2.78 

2.04 

3.09 

2.41 

1.73 

2.67 

2.45 

1.52 

1.62 

Black 

9.21 

15,88 

14.81 

13,36 

9.62 

17.94 

7.91 

11.17 

11.20 

21.39 

Hispanic 

6.61 

17.67 

14.14 

18.92 

6.19 

9.60 

13.95 

10.46 

9.13 

6.46 

Amer.  Ind 

0.44 

0.63 

0.67 

0.53 

0.40 

0.48 

0.42 

0.32 

0.76 

0.36 

White 

79.,59 

62.93 

67.41 

64.01 

79.23 

68.90 

74.96 

75.48 

77.39 

70.06 

NR 

0.21 

0.11 

0.14 

0.10 

0.15 

1.37 

0.09 

0.12 

0.00 

0.11 

N= 

17,G46 

46,051 

96,142 

120,434 

64,923 

115,944 

6,865 

2,533 

920 

3,591 

■ \Mdn 

□ Black 

□ Hispanic 

□ Amer  ind. 


KFA’:  FHC*  First  Time  in  College 
NDS  - Non  Degree  Seeking 
CC(',  - College  Credit  Certifiate 
\'CC  - \bauional  College  Credit 
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(Comparison  on  Benchmarks 
In  spile  of  these  impressive 
gains  in  the  total  number  of  awards 
earned  by  minority  students,  a 
comparison  of  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  the  major  ethnic 
groups  at  different  points  in  an 
aeadernic  career  shows  that  not  all 
groups  are  progressing  consistently. 
The  following  discussion  will  main- 
ly focus  on  a comparison  of  Vvliite, 
Black,  and  Ilisjianic  percentages. 
The  percentages  for  American 
Indians  are  so  small  that  compara- 
tive analyses  are  difficult.  Asian  stu- 
dents also  represent  a small  per- 
centage of  the  student  body. 
Because  of  the  small  percentages 


and  fairly  stable  proportion,  this 
ethnic  calegor\  is  not  discussed  at 
each  benchmark. 

Dual  enrollment  has  the  largest 
percentage  concentration  of  major- 
ity students  of  any  benchmark  con- 
sidered. The  Fall  I09S  dual  enroll- 
ment students  were  almost  80  per- 
cent Wliite,  nine  percent  Black,  and 
se\en  percent  Hispanic.  The  public 
.‘ichool  enrollmeiil  for  llth  and  12th 
graders  in  I99S  was  S9  pereeiil 
White,  23  percent  Black,  and  IS 
percent  Hi.spanic, 

The  distribution  of  First  Time  In 
College  (FnC)  students  closely 
mirrored  both  previous-year  high 
school  graduate's  and  the  state  as  a 
whole.  The  FTIC  distribution  was  (>3 


percent  While,  16  percent  Black, 
mid  18  percent  Hispanic.  The  1994- 
9S  public  high  school  graduates 
were  ()2  percent  White,  21  percent 
Black,  and  l4  percent  Hispanic.  The 
subset  of  Fall  199S  FTlCs  represent- 
ing previous-year  high  school  grad- 
uates *.vas  S9  percent  Viliite,  V per- 
cent Black,  and  20  percent 
Hi.spanic.  For  this  group,  Hispanics, 
Asians,  and  Indians  were  overrepre- 
sented. For  the  FTICs  as  a whole, 
the  state  population  was  estimated 
to  be  'I  percent  Wliile,  15  percent 
Black,  and  13  percent  Hispanic. 

First-year  students  who  have 
earned  fewer  than  30  hours  show  a 
slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
Whiles  compared  to  FTICs.  There 


are  accompanying  decreases  in  the 
percentage  of  Black  and  Hispanic 
first-year  students.  For  .sophomores, 
the  percentage  of  Whites  declines 
from  w'hat  it  w'as'  for  first-year  stu- 
dents while  the  percentage  for 
Hispanics  increases.  Blacks  are  the 
only  major  group  showing  a consis- 
tent percentage  decline  from  FTIC 
to  first-year  student  to  sophomore. 

The  non-degrec-seeking  and 
non -credit  groups  of  students  are 
predominately  White,  with  79  and 
69  percent  in  that  group  respective- 
ly. Hisjianic  representation  is  con- 
sistent betw'een  the  two  groups  at 
eight  and  nine  percent.  Blacks 
make  up  almost  10  percent  of  the 
non-degree-seeking  students  and 
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In  spite  of  these  impressive  gains  in 
the  total  number  of  awards  earned 
by  minority  students,  a comparison 
of  the  percentage  distribution  of 
the  major  ethnic  groups  at 
different  points  in  an  academic 
career  shows  that  not  all  groups 
are  progressing  consistently. 


18  percent  of  the  non'Cretlit. 

This  high  percentage  of  Blacks 
in  non-credit  courses  is  consistent 
with  the  high  percentage  of  Blacks 
receiving  vocational  credit  certifi- 
cates (VCC).  The  Black  percentage 
for  VCC  is  higher  thaji  for  any  other 
type  of  award. 

The  percentage  of  White  stu- 
dents receiving  credit -based  awards 
is  consistently  higfier  than  the  per- 
centage of  White  FTlCs,  first-year 
students,  or  sophomores.  Only  for 
College  Credit  Certificates  is  the 
percentage  less  than  the  percentage 
in  the  credit-enrollment  categories. 

The  percentage  of  awards 
earned  by  Black  students  consis- 
tently increases  as  one  moves  from 
the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  to  the 
Associate  of  Science  to  the  CCC  and 
to  the  VCC.  This  trend  is  exactly  the 
opposite  for  Hispanic  students,  who 
have  their  highest  percentage  in  the 
Associate  of  Arts  degree  category 
and  decline  as  one  moves  to  the 
A.S.,  the  CCC.  and  the  VCC. 

Asian  students  make  up  a fairly 
small  portion,  generally  less  than 
three  percent,  of  the  overall  student 
body.  However,  their  percentages 
are  the  most  consistent  among  the 
ethnic  categories. 

Overall,  Whites  and  Asians  tend 
to  increase  or  maintain  their  per- 


centages in  the  degree  process 
while  Blacks  and  Hispanics  lose 
ground.  Blacks  lose  more  ground 
In  the  degree  programs  than  do 
Hispanics  but  are  a much  larger 
portion  of  the  VCC  than  Hispanics. 

In  spite  of  the  tremetidous  gains 
made  in  the  number  of  awards 
earned  by  minority  students,  the 
percentages  completing  degrees 
are  less  for  all  minority  groups 
than  when  they  started,  except  for 
Black  VCC  and  American  Indian 
CCC. 

Since  the  percentages  for  FTIC 
students  closely  match  the  ethnic 
distribution  of  the  state,  there 
appears  to  be  an  event  or  events 
occurring  within  the  collegiate 
process  that  are  affecting  the  major 
ethnic  groups  to  varying  degrees. 
The  most  obvious  area  for  this  type 
of  impact  is  College  Prep.  The 
results  of  placement  testing  indi- 
cate that  Hispanic  and  Black  stu- 
dents are  much  more  likely  to  need 
remediation  than  are  White  or 
Asian  students.  Longitudinal  track- 
ing indicates  that  the.se  same  stu- 
dents are  also  less  likely  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  remediation 
than  are  majority  students  (,SBCC, 
.Accountability).  These  two  factors 
mean  fewer  minority  students 
progress  into  degree-seeking  sta- 


tus. The  only  remaining  paths  are 
changing  to  the  non-degree  awards 
of  CCC  or  VCC,  or  leaving  college 
altogether.  At  this  point  in  time,  too 
many  are  choosing  the  latter. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  new 
higher  high  school  graduation 
requirements  will  allow  more 
minority  students  to  progress 
directly  into  col  lege -level  work 
without  having  to  go  through 
College  Prep.  The  final  impact  of 
those  new  standards  remains  to  be 
seen. 
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Note:  Fall  109S  data  were  used 
for  the  percentage  comparisons 
because  that  was  the  latest  avail- 
able data  when  the  study  was 
begun.  Since  the  199(v97  award 
information  was  available  by  the 
time  the  study  was  completed,  it 
was  belie\ed  that  using  those  data 
in  the  opening  paragraphs  would 
be  more  appropriate  than  using 
1995-9()  information, 


Hispanic  students  have  their 
highest  percentage  in  the  Associate 
ojArts  ^gree  category  and  decline 
as  one  moves  to  the  Associate  of 
Science,  the  CCC,  and  the  VCC. 
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Computers  bring  excitement  to  teaming  English  as  a 
second  language 


BY  SHELLY  MURPHY 

This  article  originally  appeared  in 
What's  New'S,  a publication  ofUhode 
Island  College,  and  is  reprinted  here 
ivith  permission  of  editor  Shelly  Mi(rph\ 


‘‘The  computers 
help  the  students 
get  tie  most  out  of 
the  class,” says 
Jenifer  Girou.x. 
doss  of 1995  and 
teacher  of  the 
computer-assisted 
English  class. 

“jdfter  ttco  hours  of 
listening  to  the 
same  person  talk, 
they  can  get  bored 
and  tired.  Once 
they  get  into  the 
counter  lab,  they 
perk  up  and  they 
don't  want  to  go 
home.  Class  is 
from  6 to  9 p-m., 
and  at  9:45,  some 
of  them  are  still 
here.” 


Imagine  moving  to  a country 
where  you  don’t  S|)eak  the  Ian* 
giiage.  Hven  though  you  might 
have  extensive  education  and 
professional  experience  in  your 
home  country,  you  might  end  up 
working  in  a factory  or  driving  a 
cab.  You  might  even  work  two  jobs  to 
get  enough  money  to  survive.  How 
do  you:  Ix?arn  the  liuiguage?  Advance 
your  skills?  Obtain  appropriate  cer- 
tifications for  your  profession?  Or  all 
of  the  above  when  you  lux*  working 
constantly  mid  struggling  just  to  get 


by  in  this  stninge  place? 

This  is  the  dilemma  faced  by 
many  of  the  students  who  find  help 
from  the  staff  at  Rhode  Island 
College’s  Outreach  Programs,  locat- 
ed at  the  Center  for  Management 
and  Technology  in  Vtliipple  Hall  at 
Rhode  Island  College  in 
Providence.  The  Outrcacli 
Programs  work  exclusively  with 
individuals  who  are  outside  of  the 
economic  mainstream  because  of 
their  limited  English -speaking 
capabilities  and  their  cultural  dif- 


Role Modeling:  Vidal  De  l.d  Cruz.  left,  who  immigiated  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
nivl  grddu.-Ued  fium  tho  OutrcMcfi  Programs,  now  helps  s' jdents  like  jose  Aponte. 

( t‘’ilpi;  ftorn  Puerto  Rko  and  Alba  Idai  raga  from  Colombia,  improve  their  tnghsh  and 
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ferences.  This  includes  new  immi- 
grants and  immigrants  who  might 
be  unemployed  or  whose  jobs  have 
been  eliminated. 

The  Outreach  Programs  encom- 
pass several  courses  that  provide 
English  language  and  vocational 
training  as  well  as  job  skills  and 
job  placement  services.  The  pro- 
grams help  students  learn  English, 
including  job-specific  and  every- 
day-living English,  and  they  help 
students  gain  skills  or  training  that 
are  in  demand.  These  disciplines 
include  computers,  electronics, 
medical  assistant,  and  medical 
third-party  billing. 

Computers  Help  Break 
Langu^e  Barrier 

This  year  the  latest  technology 
is  being  employed  in  a pilot  project 
to  make  a dent  in  the  language  wall 
that  so  often  keeps  immigrants 
from  realizing  their  dreams  in 
America.  Computer  Assisted 
English  Language  Learning 
(CAELL)  is  a 16-week  course  con- 
sisting of  three  hours  of  class  two 
days  a week.  In  addition,  the  stu- 
dents have  access  to  10  hours  of 
open  computer  lab  time.  The  first 
two  hours  of  class  provide  tradi- 
tional language  instruction  involv- 
ing writing,  reading,  and  grammar 
a'  signments,  and  group  discussion. 
The  third  hour  is  individual  learn- 
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ing  in  a computer  lab.  •‘The  computers  help  the  siu- 

Some  immigrants  are  referred  dents  get  the  most  out  of  the  class,” 
to  Outreach  soon  after  arriving  in  says  Jenifer  Giroux,  Class  of  19^)5 
this  country,  but  not  all  students  fob  and  teacher  of  the  computer-assist’ 
low  such  a direct  path.  Sometimes  ed  English  class.  “After  two  hours 
they  discover  the  Outreach  of  listening  to  the  same  person 
Programs  as  a matter  of  chance.  For  talk,  they  can  get  bored  and  tired, 
instance,  Nancy  Bustos  was  a secre-  Once  they  get  into  the  computer 
tary  in  Colombia  before  she  came  to  lab,  they  perk  up  and  they  don’t 
America  nearly  25  years  ago.  She  want  to  go  home.  Class  is  from  6 to 
worked  on  an  assembly  line  in  a 9 p.m.,  and  at  9:45,  some  of  them 
factory  at  Hasbro  for  23  years  until  are  still  here.” 
her  position  was  eliminated  last  The  program  helps  develop 
year  when  the  company  decided  to  essential  computer  skills,  Giroux 
move  the  plant  out  of  the  country,  has  also  discovered  that  the  com- 
Now,  as  a displaced  worker,  she  is  puter  program  can  he  a great  asset 
finally  gaining  the  computer  skills  in  helping  the  student  with  very 
and  the  language  skills  needed  to  low-level  English  skills  get  involved 
work  in  an  office  in  America.  And,  sooner.  “We  first  started  using  the 
just  in  case  she  can't  find  a secre-  computers  for  simple  writing 
tarial  job,  Bustos  has  hedged  her  assignments.  Even  the  students  with 
bets  by  also  enrolling  in  an  elec-  low-level  skills  could  do  it  on  the 
ironies  program  to  make  sua*  she’ll  computer,"  she  recalls.  This  gave 
be  employable.  them  confidence  and  helped  them 

Gelfry  Perez,  a Central  High  move  ahead. 

School  graduate  who  emigrated  The  location  of  the  Outreach 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  with  Programs  on  the  College’s  campus 
his  family  w'hen  he  was  12  years  is  a strong  motivator  for  the  stu- 
old,  is  also  benefiting  from  the  pro-  dents,  according  to  (Jiroux  and 
grams  as  a result  of  chance.  His  Karen  Dionne,  director  of  the 
position  at  a safety  products  com-  Outreach  Programs.  “Being  at  RIC 
pany  was  eliminated,  and  he  was  makes  them  want  to  learn  more, 
referred  to  Outreach.  Bustos  and  When  we  toured  the  library,  one 
Perez  are  both  currently  enrolled  in  student  asked,  ‘ Do  you  think  I 
the  CAELL  program.  could  he  a student  fiere?’ " 

Using  headphones  connected  to  With  their  increased  language 
a computer  and  specifically  skills  and  with  the  familiarity  and 
designed  interactive  software,  the  comfort  level  gained  from  coming 
students  work-on  their  vocabulary,  to  the  campus  for  class,  it  now 
grammar,  pronunciation,  or  w'hatcv-  seems  possible  for  them  to  go  to 
er  they  feel  they  need  to  work  on-al  college,  Giroux  says, 
their  own  pace  and  without  becom-  The  program  has  given  Perez 
ing  self-conscious  or  anxious.  The  the  confidence  to  continue  his  edii- 
interactive  computer  program  cation.  When  he  graduated  from 
guides  them  through  a variety  of  high  school,  he  .started  working 
learning  modules.  For  instance,  the  and  tried  to  take  a few  classes  at 
grammar  section  covers  everyday  the  Community  College  of  Rhode 
words.  When  the  students  click  on  Island,  but  the  rigors  of  work  and 
the  picture  or  w'ord,  llie  teacher  on  the  language  barrier  prevented  him 
the  screen  pronounces  the  w'ord,  the  from  continuing.  Now,  in  addition 
students  repeat  it  and  are  recorded,  to  w'orking  on  his  English,  he  is 
and  then  the  students  hear  that  enrolled  in  Outreach’s  electronics 
recording  immediately  so  they  can  program  and  is  planning  to  go  to 
get  a real  sense  of  how  they  .sound  college  for  electronic  engineering, 
compared  to  the  teacher.  Bustos,  who  says  she  didn’t 


Students  can  be  referred  by  a 
governmental  program  such  as  the 
state  Department  of  Labor  Training 
with  funds  through  the  Joint  Training 
and  Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  by  a refugee 
agency,  by  their  employer,  or  by 
themselves.  The  referring  entities  often 
cover  the  tuition  for  the  students. 


expect  to  like  the  computer,  was  The  staff  al.so  helps  the  students 

surprised  at  how  much  .she  likes  acclimate  to  this  country  and  to 

the  computer  and  at  how  much  she  overcome  the  barriers  to  their  cdu- 

learns  from  it.  Giroux  says  she  is  at  cation  and  subsequent  employ- 

every  open  lab  (XTiod  and  is  often  nient.  These  issues  include  irans- 

the  first  to  arrive  and  the  last  to  portation,  day  care  issues,  and  even 

leave  the  computer  lah.  domestic  abuse.  “We  are  not  only 

In  addition  to  the  CAHLI.  pro-  their  teachers.  We  become  their 
ject.  Outreach  Programs  encom-  friends,  their  counselors,”  says 
pass  three  other  programs  to  pro-  Dionne,  who  is  a licensed  mental 
vide  English  language  and  voca-  health  counselor  and  conducts 

tional  skills  training.  These  pro-  group  and  individual  counseling 

grams  are:  Project  GRAPHIC  sessions  for  students. 

(Giving  Refugees  a Promising  Several  of  the  staff  members  are 
Headstart  in  Compiiter.s),  TRACE  graduates  of  the  program,  inchid- 

{'rraining  Responsible  Adults  in  ing  Leonid  Gurevich,  originally 
Computers  and  Electronics),  and  from  Latvia,  who  works  part  time 
TRAMA  (Training  Responsible  as  Dionne’s  administrative  assistant 
Adults  to  be  Medical  Assistants),  and  also  serves  as  the  bilingual 

Students  can  he  referred  by  a gov-  liaison  for  the  Russian  refugees; 

ernmental  program  such  as  the  and  Vidal  de  la  Cruz,  who  serves  as 
state  Department  of  Uibor  Tniining  the  bilingual  counselor/liaison  for 
with  funds  through  the  Joint  Hispanic  students  and  as  the  pro- 
Traiiiing  and  Pariiiersliip  Act  gram  re  cm  iter. 

(JTPA),  by  a refugee  agency,  by  their  All  of  the  Outreach  Programs 
employer,  or  by  themselves.  The  are  funded  entirely  by  grants,  con- 
referring  entities  often  cover  the  tracts,  and  tuition.  The  pilot  project 
tuition  for  the  students.  has  been  funded  l)v  a grant  from 

“The  focus  is  employment.  And  the  Alan  Shawn  Feinstein 
no  matter  which  training  program  Foundation  and  is  seeking  addition- 
they  are  in,  learning  English  is  the  al  funds  from  the  Rhode  Island 
barrier,”  says  Karen  Dionne,  Foundation,  The  first  class  will 
Outreach  Programs  director.  “We  graduate  in  May,  and  students  are 

have  physicians  and  people  with  already  signed  up  for  the  next  class. 

Ph.D.s  who  end  up  working  in  entiw-  For  more  information,  contact 
level  jobs  because  they  don’t  speak  Dionne  al  (4(11)  45()-8698  or  the 
the  language  well  enough  or  don’t  Office  of  News  and  Public  Relations 
have  tile  job-specific  vocalmhu^. ' at  (4()1 ) 4S6-8()^U).  mf- 
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Hispanic  Hoosiers  Reminisce 

aComnmmly  college  VIPs  Bill  Vega,  Roy  Flores,  and  Lou  Murillo  talk  about 
old  times  at  Indiana's  East  Chicago  High  School  and  their  paths  to  the 
present. 

The  Cuba  of  Zoe  Valdes 

Self-exiled  in  Paris,  the  author  of  Yocandra  m ihe  Land  of  Nada  talks  with 
HO  about  life  under  Castro. 


The  Phenomenal  CUNY  Pipeline 

Students  from  CC\)"s  ten  campuses  gel  down  do-earth  adrice  and  sky- 
high  inspiration  in  a foundation -funded  program  that  works  to  deliver 
more  divem  faculty 


HONOR  ROLL 

University  of  Massachusetts-Boston 

Behold  a progressive  iirha}i  iustitutiou  by  the  sea.  by  the  sea,  by  the  beau- 


Student  Researchers  Laud  Mentor 

Minority  students  at  the  I'nivetsity  of  i\'ewMe.xico  say  they  are  inspired 
and  enabled  by  their  research  director.  Dr.  A.  Sharif  Heger. 


In  Praise  of  Chicano  Ed 

A migrant  son  is  a model  student  in  Eastern  Washington  I niversity's 
Chicano/Latino  Education  program,  the  only  one  in  the  stale. 
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BY  GUSTAVO  A.  MELLANDER 


An  Ageless  CoHundruin 


I H*  1 Hispanic  studenLs 
^l^f^'Tslart  school  in 
V II I \ I overcrowded  dass- 
. .1  iV  \3  ly  rooms.  Man)’  have 
long  suspected  those  conditions  are 
detrimental  to  their  educational  devel- 
opment. But  little  verifiable  research 
existed  to  document  vvhat  seemed  com- 
mon sense  to  most  observers. 

A new  report  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  Reducing 
Class  Size:  What  Do  We  Knotv?, 
shines  more  light  on  the  topic.  It 
concludes  that: 

• Significant  effects  on  student 
achievement  appear  when  class 
size  is  reduced  to  a point  between 
15  and  20  students. 

• If  class  size  is  reduced  from 
substantially  more  than  20  students 
per  class  to  below  20  students,  the 
related  achievement  of  the  average 
student  moves  from  the  50th  per- 
centile up  to  above  the  60th  per- 
centile. For  disadvantaged  and  minor- 
ity students,  the  effects  are  laiger. 

• Students,  teachers,  and  par- 
ents report  positive  effects  of 
reduction  on  the  quality  of  class- 
room activity,  particularly  when 
reduction  is  combined  with  other 
educational  reforms. 

Class  Size  Research 

Harold  Wenglinsky‘s  research  find- 
ings on  class  size  and  student  achieve- 
ment are  based  on  infomiatiAn  drawn 
from  three  national-level  databases 
generated  b)'  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics. 

Data  on  4th  graders  in  20,5  dis- 
tricts and  8th  graders  in  182  school 
districts  from  across  the  I’nited 
States  indicated  that  < !ass  size  is  an 


important  link  between  education 
and  achievement. 

For  his  analysis,  Wenglinsky 
divided  the  studied  school  districts 
according  to  student  socioeconom- 
ic status -above-average  or  belovv- 
average-and  teacher  costs-above- 
average  or  belovv-average.  With 
respect  to  these  four  subgroups,  the 
largest  achievement  gains  occurred 
in  districts  with  belovv-average 
socioeconomic  .status  students  and 
above-average  teacher  costs. 

Data  from  recent  initiatives  in 
Indiana,  North  Carolina,  and 
Wisconsin,  among  other  states,  add 
considerably  to  the  research  evi- 
dence on  class  size  reduction,  pro- 
viding important  supportive  data. 

Indiana 

Indiana’s  Prime  Time  project 
allocated  money  to  reduce  class  size 
to  18  in  1st  grade,  2nd  grade,  and 
then  kindergarten  and  3rd  grade 
classrooms.  Implementation  of 
Prime  Time  was  not  rigoroiislv'  con- 
trolled, and  the  results  were  mixed. 

A project  evaluation  analyzed 
achievement  scores  for  1st  and  2nd 
grade  students,  comparing  mean 
class  scores  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics from  10  school  districts  for 
tests  that  were  administered  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the 
project  with  tests  administered  in 
the  first  year  of  the  project.  In  these 
districts,  the  average  1st  grade  class 
size  was  reduced  from  22  to  19  stu- 
dents, and  in  2nd  grade,  from  21  to 
20  stiident.s. 

For  students  in  the  smaller  class- 
es. the  reading  scores  for  1st  graders 
showed  the  greatest  improvement. 


with  smaller  gains  in  mathematics. 

Burke  County,  NX. 

In  1995-96,  1.193  1st  graders 
and  1,125  2nd  graders  participated 
in  a class  size  reduction  project. 
The  county’s  goal  has  been  to 
reduce  class  size  to  15  students  in 
all  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  grade  classes. 

The  project  also  included  pro- 
fessional development  activities 
covering  instruction  and  assess- 
ment, so  the  effects  are  not  neces- 
sarily simply  a function  of  reducing 
cla,ss  size.  Evaluation  of  the  initiative 
produced  the  following  findings: 

• Students  in  the  smaller  class- 
es outperformed  the  control  group 
in  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  grades  on  both 
reading  and  mathematics  achieve- 
ment tests. 

• Based  on  independent  obser- 
vations of  classroom  activity,  the  per- 
centage of  classroom  time  devoted 
to  instruction  in  the  smaller  diusses 
increased  from  80  percent  to  86  per- 
cent compared  to  the  larger  classes, 
while  the  percentage  of  lime  devoted 
to  non-in.structional  activities  such 
as  discipline  decreased  from  20  per- 
cent to  h percent. 

Wisconsin 

The  objective  of  Wisconsin's  pro- 
gram, called  SAGFr-StiKient  Achievement 
(IiKuantc^*  in  Fciuc<UionHS  to  [)hasc  in 
class  size  reduction  in  kindergar  ii 
through  3rd  grade  in  school  districts 
seizing  .students  fnxn  low-income  fiimi- 
lies.  S\(1F  Ls  being  impkancnled  in  stages 
iUKl  aims  to  nedua*  the  dass  size  to  a stii- 
denl/tead)er  laiio  ()f  15  to  1 or  less. 

In  the  first  annual  evaluation, 
SAGlv  Students'  1st  grade  cla,ssroom 


scores  were  compared  to  those  of 
students  in  matching  comparison 
schools  serving  similar  populations, 
with  the  following  results: 

• S.AGE  students  consistently 
performed  better  than  comparison 
students  on  various  areas  of  the 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills. 

• The  gap  between  white  and 
minority  students  in  achievement 
did  not  widen,  in  contrast  to  a 
widening  of  the  gap  between  white 
and  minority  students  in  the  com- 
parison student  groups. 

There  are  two  important  qualifi- 
cations regarding  the  data:  prelimi- 
nary findings  might  change  substan- 
tially as  the  program  is  phased  in  and 
as  students  experience  more  than  one 
year  in  a smaller  dass;  and,  the  SAGE 
project  class  size  reductions  were 
accompanied  by  other  initiatives. 
Partidpating  schools  were  required  to 
implement  a rigorous  academic  cur- 
riculum, provide  before-  and  after- 
school activities  for  students  and 
community  members,  and  implement 
professional  development  and 
accountability  programs.  The  first- 
year  evaluation  of  SAGE  reported 
uneven  implementation  of  these  otlier 
components,  so  it  is  possible  that 
future  resulLs  will  be  more  positive. 

Conclusion 

Smaller  classes  clearly  help  stu- 
dents learn.  But  tangential  targeted 
reforms  increa.se  success  exponen- 
tially. Tliere  is  no  single  magic  bullet. 

Dr.  Meltander  is  a professor  at 
George  .\Uison  i niversity. 
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By  Jim  Carnett 

Courtesy  of  Orange  Coast  College 
Community  Relations  Office,  Costa 
Mesa,  Calif 


The 

conscientious 
studeni/baseball 
player/choir 
singer/mama ’s 
boy  served  ivith 
distinction  as  a 
macbinegunner 
and  squad 
leader  with  the 
Ninth  Infantry 
Division  in  the 
Mekong  Delta. 
He  took  part  in 
Ihe  Tet  Offensive 
and  was 
atcardeda 
Bronze  Star,  an 
Air  Medal  and  a 
Combat  Infantry 
Badge. 


might  not  have  been  readily 
apparent  in  the  1950s  and 
'60s,  but  three  young  Utinos, 
luised  in  the  same  neighbor- 
' hood  in  the  blue-collar  community 
: of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  were  on  ti*ack 
! toward  becoming  influential  com- 
: munity  college  leaders. 


Bill  Vega,  Roy  Flores,  and  Lou 
Murillo  are  products  of  East  Chicago 
Washington  High  School-excellent 
athletes,  above-average  scholars, 
decent  poo!  players,  popular  stu- 
dents, and,  like  most  of  their  male 
classmates,  the  sons  of  fathers  who 
worked  in  East  Chicago’s  steel  mills. 


“East  Chicago  was  a great  place 
to  grow  up,"  Vega  says.  "It  was  an 
extremely  diverse  community.  Roy, 
Lou,  and  I were  \’er\'  much  aware  of 
our  Mexican  roots,  but  we  also  had 
a strong  sense  of  being  Americans." 

"We  wvre  pretty  naive,  then,"  Flores 
adds.  ‘Times  v\crc  different  then  than 
they  are  now.  We  were  three  pretty’  cool 
guys-or  so  we  thought-w’ho  were 
blessed  to  grow  up  in  a wonderfully 
supporti\e  emironment." 

Today,  Dr.  William  M.  Vega  is 
chancellor  of  the  Coast  Community 
College  District  in  Orange  County, 
Calif.:  Dr.  Roy  Flores  is  president  of 
the  Community  College  of  Allegheny 
County  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  and  Dr. 
Louis  C.  Murillo  is  president  of  San 
Diego  Miramar  College,  part  of  the 
San  Diego  Community  College 
District  in  California.  They  are  three 
prominent  leaders  in  America’s 
community  college  system-a  sys- 
tem referred  to  by  many  in  acad- 


Dr  V/illiarri  M Vega,  '.^'-a-'cellor  of  the  Coast  Lo'^mumty  College  District 
Orange  Count,.  Cal  l 
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erne  as  the  v;orlds  most  democratic 
segment  of  higher  education. 

Vega  and  Flores  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in  I960.  Murillo  in 
1962.  Fewer  than  300  students 
made  up  each  graduating  class. 

“We  weren’t  a large  school,  so 
everyone  knew  everyone  else  pretty 
well,”  Vega  says.  “It  was  a close-knit 
crowd.  Although  we  represented  a 
variety  of  ethnic  groups  and  back- 
grounds, we  all  got  along  well.” 

Vega's  father  was  born  in 
Mexico  and  brought  to  the  US.  at 
age  seven  by  his  parents.  His  family 
settled  in  East  Chicago.  Vega's  six 
uncles  all  served  in  the  U.S.  military 
during  World  War  II,  and  several 
saw'  considerable  action. 

“My  grandfather  worked  as  a 
blacksmith  in  the  steel  mill,  and  my 
father  followed  him  into  the  mill, 
speriding  47  \ears  as  a track  man,"  says 
who  was  one  of  nine  children. 

Flores’  grandparents  moved 
from  Mexico  to  Texas.  His  parents 
married  and  settled  in  Gary,  Ind., 
moving  later  to  nearby  East  Chicago. 
He  w'as  one  of  10  children,  and  his 
father,  too,  worked  in  the  mills. 

Murillo’s  father  crossed  the  bor- 
der at  17,  in  1917,  settled  near  Austin, 
Texas,  and  worked  as  a sharecrop- 
per. He  married  23  years  later  and 
moved  to  Chicago,  then  to  East 
Chicago,  where  he  landed  a job  in 
the  steel  mills.  He  had  three  chil- 
dren and  worked  for  35  years  as  a 
blacksmith. 

“The  community  we  grew  up  in 
had  many  different  ethnic  and 
racial  groups,”  Vega  recalls.  “Our 
high  school  had  African  Americans, 
and  students  of  Greek,  Rumanian, 
Serbian,  Croatian,  Italian,  Irish,  and 
Polish  extraction.  Many  Eastern 
European  families  moved  to  East 
Chicago  after  the  w'ar.  There  w'as 
also  a significant  Mexican 
American  population.” 

“East  Chicago  probably  had  a 
population  of  50,000  people  at  the 
time,  and  I’d  estimate  that  about  a 
third  were  Hispanic,”  Murillo  says. 

“Though  we  had  Puerto  Ricans 


and  Central  Americans  in  the  mix, 
the  largest  number  of  Hispanic.s,  by 
far,  were  Mexicans.” 

“We  were  a blue-collar  commu- 
nity',” Flores  adds.  “The  typical  situa- 
tion for  kids  in  our  high  school  was 
that  tlie  old  man  worked  in  one  of 
the  steel  mills.. ..Only  a small  per- 
centage of  die  students  were  children 
of  professionals.  Most  of  us  had  dads 
in  the  mill,  and  we  figured  we,  too, 
would  someday  end  up  at  the  mill. 
That  seemed  the  natural  progression 
for  kids  in  our  community.” 

Vega  was  a good  student,  a 
member  of  his  high  school’s  choral 
group,  and  also  an  excellent  base- 
ball player-starting  shortstop  for 
the  East  Chicago  Washington  High 
Senators.  He  also  played  in  the 
summer  industrial  leagues  and  was 
a huge  Chicago  Wliite  Sox  far 
“Baseball  was  a big  part  of  my 
life,”  he  concedes. 

The  White  Sox  lost  to  tlie  Dodgers 


in  the  1959  World  Seiies.  Vega,  just 
beginning  Itis  senior  year,  followed  the 
Sox  from  start  to  finish  that  season. 


“I  can  still  name  every  guy  in 
the  White  Sox  lineup,”  he  says  with 
a laugh.  “My  biggest  heroes  were 
shortstop  Luis  Aparicio,  second 
baseman  Nellie  Fox,  and  center 
fielder  Jim  Landis.” 

Flores  confesses  he  was  only  a 
“so-so”  student  in  high  school,  but 


he  was,  by  all  accounts,  an  excellent 
track  and  field  athlete.  He  ran  dis- 
tance events  and  was  also  on  the 
cross  country  squad. 

“I  had  this  tough-guy  attitude, 
but  it  was  really  just  a facade,"  he 
says.  “By  today’s  standards,  I was 
milquetoa,st.” 

“To  Lou  and  myself,  Roy  was  a 
gangster,”  Vega  exclaims  with  a 
laugh.  “We  thought  he  was  a tough 
guy.  He  had  us  convinced.  I think 
he  prett)^  much  considered  us  to  be 
mama’s  boys.” 

“I  spent  lots  of  time  hanging 
around  the  pool  halls,”  Flores  says. 
“I  wasn’t  much  of  a student 
because  I found  school  rather  bor- 
ing. I used  to  intentionally  disrupt 
class  so  that  the  teacher  would 
send  me  to  the  library. 

“As  a result,  I discovered  that  I 
loved  to  read.  1 became  a closet 
intellectual.  I didn’t  want  my  tough 
buddies  to  think  1 was  a good  stu- 
dent, so  I wasn’t  interested  in  per- 
forming in  class.  Instead,  I appreci- 
ated being  sent  to  the  library  where 
I could  quietly  enjoy  my  books." 

Murillo  remembers  spending 
lots  of  time  at  Dino’s  Sw'eet  Shop, 
not  far  from  the  campus. 

“Dino’s  was  the  place  to  hang 
out,”  he  says.  “It  was  a combination 
sw'eet  shop  and  drug  store.  We’d 
drink  malts  and  shakes,  play  pin- 
ball, and  spend  lots  of  time  at  the 
comic  book  racks.  We’d  slay  each 
afternoon  until  the  owmer  tossed  us 
out.  He’d  frequently  say.  This  isn’t  a 
library-you’re  going  to  have  to  buy 
that  book  if  you  want  to  read  it.’” 

Murillo  was  a 6’2”  forw'ard  on 
the  high  school  basketball  team. 

“He  was  good,"  Vega  says.  “He 
was  very  good,”  Flores  adds. 

“I  was  oki  .”  Murillo  interjects 
modestly. 

Indiana  Ls  the  Vtfestem  HemLspl)erc^ 
foremost  breeding  ground  of  basketball 
ardor  and  enthusiasm.  Durii^  Murillo^ 
sophomore  yeai-whiJe  and  Ffores 
were  seniors-I’ast  Chicago  Washington 
won  tlic  Indiana  state  higli  school  diam- 
l)k)n.sliip  Tb  heal  residents,  that  was  like 


Dr  Roy  Flores,  president  of  the  Connmunity  College  of  Allegheny  County 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


winning  the  Super  Bowl,  Wxid  Series, 
aid  ail  lolled  into  one 

"East  Chicago  and  Gary  are 
basketball  crazy,  so  wlien  the  higli 
school  won  the  state  champi- 
onship, the  community  was  ecstat- 
ic,” Vega  says.  “It  was  the  biggest 
thing  to  happen  in  town  in 
decades.” 

Though  baseball  was  his  sport, 
Vega  says  basketball  was  his  love, 
lie  still  refers  to  himself  as  a “com- 
plete basketball  junkie.” 

‘“March  Madness  is  my  favorite 
time  of  the  year,”  he  says.  Spoken 
like  a true  Hoosier!  “Though  I’m  still 
an  lU  [Indiana  Gniversityl  fan,  I fol- 
low UCLA  now  that  I’m  on  the  West 
Coast.  I have  season  tickets  to  the 
Ca!  State-Long  Beach  games.  The 
first  thing  I do  each  morning  is  read 
the  sports  page,  cover  to  cover” 

The  season  following  .Bast 


The  guy  who’d  been  a lethargic  high 
school  student  turned  out  to  be  a 
dynamo  in  the  university  classroom. 
He  was  a man  on  a mission.  In  the 
space  of  seven  years,  he  earned  his 
B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Pb.D. 


though  I probably  suspected  he’d 
end  up  in  a white-collar  position 
with  the  mill.  I wouldn’t  have 
picked  him  at  the  time  for  a posi- 
tion in  higher  education.” 

The  three  struck  out  in  different 
directions  after  high  school. 

Vega  went  to  Idd$ia  University, 
earned  a ES.  in  management, 


and  absolutely  focused  on  complet- 
ing my  education.” 

He  earned  his  B.A.  degree  in 
history  and  M.S.  in  economics  from 
Indiana  State  University,  and  a Ph.D. 
in  economics  from  Iowa  State 
University.  ^ 

Murillo,  who  left’hl^  schod  two 
years  ^tcfVegJ  ^d  Flores,  went 


ball  for  a couple  of  years  at  a 
school  in  Gary',  Ind.,  then  moved  to 
East  Chicago  to  coach  at  Block 
Junior  High.  Vega  was  at  Block  for 
a year  to  teach  mathematics  and 
history. 

“We  hadn’t  seen  each  other  for 
almost  10  years,  since  my  senior 
year  in  high  school,”  Vega  says.  “We 
re-established  our  frieidship.” 

“We  had  a great  time  together 
that  year,”  Murillo  recalls.  “It  was 
lots  of  fun.  Bill  and  I had  pur  hands 
full  just  trying  to  stay  oafe  step 
ahead  of  our  eighth  grad^”-^ 
Vega  then  went  to  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  lo  tdich  economics  with 
ihe  European  division’  of  the 
University  of  Maryiand.  It  ^ there 
that  he  met  his  wife-to-be,  Karin. 
“After  rd  been  in  Germany  for 


^rved  two  yea^  in  the  U.S.r -^direedy  to  the  University  of  Nd)rada  jieaiiy  three  years,  I received  a letter 

- at  Om^a  on  a ba^tball  sdtdarsl^  from  Lou,  urging  me  to  return  home 
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the  season  following  .Bast  -atOmidiaoaaba^tbaBsdK^ais^  from  Lou,  urgi^  me  to  return  home 

Chicago  WashinglonT  state  |ig^ns^enlic|is:s^  . “For  me^Jtwas  a miserafclp'"'and  teatojip 

title-with^m^f-of  ;the  1959-60  Wy  introduction  tojjimher^^ducatiQ^  the  tii^  Lou  was  tolshing 

star t^'^^ne-ithe  school  ^ggled  ^ he  sa^with  a la^m^fcrasn’^  h|$  at^fklugan  Stale  IfcWersiiy 

to  a med|oc^  record.  But  when  witl|jthe^to  bek^*OTnil^S^|ind  I en^  wooing  for  the  Michigan 

MuriUo  senior,  the  magic  d^l^pin^  o|t|balfvyay  throph^^^  decided 

relumed,  an^the  team  readied  the  Mdoafg Ddtajfe  fi^iseEpes|ef^^  oA^p  t6  r^bim  to  the  States,  but  elected 

state  finals, losing  the  champi-  Offen^ 0ma^^j(ir4  v^lle,  shooting  j^of  not  to  go  to  Michigan.  I;headed 
onship  by  a scant  three  points  to  a and  tj^g  to  gft  a job  at  one  ofithe  strai^t  for  Califoraia-a  decision 
heavily  favored  squad  tonr  ^uth-  r packing  hou^yh  town.”  ^ regretted!” 

em  Indiana,  ^ &^.S.3n5969  ^en  notUng.panned  out/ he^  . Vi^  arrived  in  Califonto  witb- 

“I  w'asn'ia^st^  on  ijiat  team;  li  mdiij - hfs  retujrped^^fo  feast  Cnicago  Srid  out  |ny.imjnediate  luosp^ts  but 

was  a role,  player^*  Murillo  says.?  biisi  less  worked  in  steel  mill  for  a landed  a positioo  in  die  eco- 

“But  it  wa6 very"' exciting  to  be  ty  in  ' apd  ^ half.  T}^  experience  ida^e  ^.  nomics  department  at  Los^Angeks 

member  of ihe, squad.  memo-J  ^hn  decidddly.  more  enthusiastic  City  College,  later  senta^  as  direc- 

ry  I’ll  always  cherlsfi.  We  came  ^ . ftprestmoseadiffa^^  about'retuming  to  school.  He  tor  of  outreach.  Murillo  vm^ilin- 

close  to  winning  our  second  state  ^ {u|^^^ho<A,  1 attempted  ehrdllod  d Indiana  State  in  the  faH^aLw  of^^^and 

title  (n  three  years,  and  the  oJmmu-  ^ to  jdb  ofl96d.  • ' - to[|^\pubUc  schoollil^aj^ 


onship  by  a scant  three  points  to  a an  and  qt^ng  to  g^  a job  at  one  o|the 

heavily  favored  squad  tonr  ^uth-  j?  j.  packing  hou^yh  town.”  ^ 

em  Indiana,  | fi  M I®  tt^.S.3n5969  ^en  notUng-panned  outj  he 

“I  w'asn'ia^st^  on  ijiat  team;  li  mdiij  |hfs  retujfped^'fo  jBast  Cnicago  Srid 

was  a role,  player^*  Murillo  says.?  busi  less  worked  in  steel  mill  for  a ye^‘ 

“But  it  very'" exciting  to  be  ty  in  ' apd  ^ half.  T]^  experience  ida^e 

member  of ihe, squad.  memo-/ him  decidedly,  more  enthusiastic 

ry  I’ll  always  cherlsfi.  We  came  ^ . flpresffioseadiffi^  about'retuming  to  school.  He 

close  to  winning  our  second  state  < Ju|^^^ho<A,  1 attempted  enroHod  d Indiana  State  in  the  fall 

title  (n  three  years,  and  the  (tommu-,.  to  jdjb  iQthe  but  they  ofl96d. 
nity  was  solidly  bebJndjus.”  -V . ^ .ipined^  1j[‘dl|iawpi(]fr  years  t|at  I 

Was  tteTre  ahy  ii]idicatio|i  in^OTpfclwFo®  was'^  wanted  p iea^,”  he  ^ays.  “In 'fact, 

those  early  yearsj'  that;  Vega,  ye^  l^,  Rfepd-i,  what'  Hfeally  Ranted  ;fo  do  |to 

and  MurUlo'wmild  filUeDiei;,^ihe^^  coachj)a$ket|?^a)l.-My  goal  w;^  to 

same  pnrfesrioa  and|fW(^ld>  to  coa^‘  ^ the  ^ school  levelf^j  a 

day  play  ^ 

, . . <■  jTn.  fvv  ~ jt,r%  V . e*  ■v'*u • jCSmJ ■ 

Vega  says.  be  a dynamo  ^nj^tpe  university  “I^A.jil^ysicaleOT  : 

“My  performance  in  schqmwas  classioom.5fe\^  a man  on  am^^^  'AftefrWs  stint  In  the  Army,  and 
unimpressive,  but  you  xould  sion.  In  the  space  of  seven  years,  he  after  His  master’s  degree,  Vega 

telJ-even  as  a junior  or  seiilor-that  earned  his  RA^  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  returned  to  East  Chicago,  where  he 

Bill  [Vega]  was  a natural  leader,”  *Td  seen  a bit  of  the  world  and  hooked  up  again  with  Murillo,  his 

Flores  says.  “I  was  certain  that  he  realized  just  how  important  a for-  old  buddy.  Murillo  had  taught  phys- 

was  going  to  be  a success  in  life,  mal  education  was.  1 was  totally  ical  education  and  coached  basket- 


^ ^ J . -r,.  f < > ir  . 1 , . • . » r w - 

. tlprestmoseadiffara^  about'returning  to  school.  He  tor  of  outreach.  Murillo 

Ju|^^^ho<A,  1 attempted  enroHod  d Indiana  State  in  the  faH^aLM  of^^^and 

to  eai  16b  ofl96d. public  schoolli^ 

^ ipined^  1j[‘dl|iawivf(]fr  maiy  years  t|at  I ' 'half,  then  assistiii^Jo  th( 
i^‘‘Wliefi"(  was' ^ wanted  p iea^,”  he  ^ays.  “In 'fact,  deaa  of  oocapational  edu^iWD  a 
^ Hfeally  Ranted  do  . to  GraAd  Rapids  Junior  CoB^^j 

i|ft/an^  v|oirke^  coa,ch  j)a$ke^.a)l.-My  goal  w;^  to  By  'Oils  time,  Flores,  lo> 
^1^^  to  coa^'  ^ tl^  ^ ^ - kHim  |vithhis  old  pals,  had^dshec 

become  a pis  tpiiD.  and^^  teadii^ 

B.Al^Ahd'^  ;In.l977,  vras  named^feoci 


be  a dynamo  (n’tfieunive^  ii^A.|iipjiiyScale^  : 
classroom.  a man  on  a mis-  'AftefrWs  stint  In  the  Army,  and 


sion.  In  the  space  of  seven  years,  he 
earned  his  BA^  M.A.,  and  Ph.D. 

*'rd  seen  a bit  of  the  world  and 
realized  just  how  important  a for- 
mal education  was.  1 was  totally 


after  his  master’s  degree,  Vega 
returned  to  East  Chicago,  where  he 
hooked  up  again  with  Murillo,  his 
old  buddy.  Murillo  had  taught  phys- 
ical education  and  coached  basket- 


ate  dean  of  iostructioa  !W%ntr: 
Costa  College  in  San  Bd;)^'jCal^ 
across  tlie  lay^&om  S» 

Flores  was  tabbed  as  director  of  tbi 
Human  Resources  Center  at  Paj 
American.  And  Murilk)  was  assb 
tant  to  the  president  at  Gran< 
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Rapids  Junior  College.  Murillo  served  as  dean  of 

“Lou  and  I stayed  in  constant  instruction  at  West  Valley  College  in 
touch,  but  we  didn’t  know  where  Saratoga,  Calif.,  for  four  years,  then 
Roy  was,”  Vega  says.  followed  Vega  into  a presidency  in 

When  Vega  left  Contra  Costa  in  August  of  1993.  He  was  named  pres- 

1980  to  become  executive  vice  ident  of  San  Diego  Miramar  College, 

president  of  academic  affairs  at  Vega  was  tabbed  as*  chancellor  of 
Compton  College  in  Compton,  the  nationally  acclaimed  55, OOO-stu- 
Calif.,  he  urged  Murillo  to  apply  for  dent  Coast  Community  College 
his  vacant  Contra  Costa  post.  District  in  November  of  1993- Tliedis- 
Murillo  did  so,  successfully.  The  fob  trict  includes  three  colleges,  Orange 
lowing  year,  Flores  was  named  vice  Cx)asi  College,  Golden  West  College, 
president  for  business  affairs  at  Pan  and  Coastline  Community  College. 

American  University.  Vega  and  Murillo  continued  to 

Vega  took  a dean’s  post  at  El  maintain  close  ties.  Murillo,  in  fact. 

Camino  College  for  a year,  then  was  became  godfather  to  Vega’s  son,  Billy, 

named  president  of  Coastline  But  where  was  Fiores? 
Community  College  in  Orange  '‘Shortly  after  1 was  named 
County  in  February  of  1985.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  Coast  Community 
the  first  of  the  East  Chicago  Trio  to  College  District,  1 was  thumbing 

become  a community  college  presi-  through  an  issue  of  the  Chronicle 

dent.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  finished  of  Higher  Educ/Hionl'  Vega  says.  “I 
work  on  his  doctorate  in  higher  saw  a small  news  item  reporting 

and  postsecondary  education  at  the  that  a guy  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Roy 

University  of  Southern  California.  Flores  had  been  hired  as  executive 


Dr.  Louis  C Munllo.  pi  evident  of  San  Diego  College, 

part  of  the  San  Dicgc  Community  College  Distn'.i  n-  Cal'fornsa 


vice  chancellor  of  the  Virginia 
Community  College  System.  1 
thought,  ‘Is  this  the  same  Roy  Flores 
I grew  up  with  in  East  Chicago?’ 
Then  1 decided  to  give  him  a buzz.’’ 
Vega  called  the  23-campus 
Virginia  Community  College  System’s 
administrative  offices.  He  asked  for 
the  new  executive  vice  chancellor. 

“1  recognized  Roy’s  voice  imme- 
diately,’’ he  says.  “I  decided  to  play 
with  him  a bit.  Without  Identifying 
myself,  I told  him  I was  a guy  from 
his  past  who  was  still  looking  for 
the  50  bucks  he  owed  me." 

“1  took  the  bait,”  Flores  says 
with  a laugh.” It  was  a minute  or 
two  before  1 realized  it  was  \ega  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  He  got  a 
big  charge  out  of  pulling  my  leg. 
But  it  was  great  hearing  from  him. 
I'd  completely  lost  track  of  him  over 
the  years.  1 didn’t  even  know  he 
was  in  education.” 

Was  Flores  surprised  to  learn 
that  Vega  was  chancellor  of  the 
Coast  Community  College  District? 

"Not  at  all.  He  was  the  kind  of 
guy  who  was  going  to  he  a success, 
no  matter  the  field.” 

\ega,  Flores,  and  Murillo  have 
stayed  close  since.  All  three  are 
actively  involved  in  the  National 
Community  College  Hispanic 
Council.  This  summer,  the  Coast 
District  is  co-hosting  the  NCCilCs 
summer  leadership  institute. 

In  199*^,  Flores  became  presi- 
dent of  10,000-student  Elgin 
Community  College  in  Elgin.  111. 
The  college  is  located  35  miles 
northwest  of  Chicago.  He  ser\ed  in 
that  post  for  four  years,  and  recent- 
ly became  president  of  the  four- 
campus,  26,000-studenl  Community 
College  of  Allegheny  County  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vega  and  his  wife,  Karin,  live  in 
Ijong  Beach  with  their  two  children, 
Billy  and  Daniele.  Billy  recent h 
completed  his  first  \ear  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Flores  has  jtist  relocated  to 
Pittsburgh  with  his  wife.  Karen.  Their 
son  is  a police  officer  in  Elgin. 


Murillo  lives  in  San  Diego 
his  wife.  Holly,  and  their  s 
Michael  and  Daniel. 


Who  could  have  predicted 
Bill  Vega,  Roy  Flores,  and 
Murillo  were  growing  up  in 
Chicago-that  the  trio  would  si 
day  end  up  in  the  national  spo 
with  America's  community  colh 
“Life  has  a w-ay  of  generatiiif 
prises,”  Vega  muses.  ‘Td  never 
predicted  this  outcome,  but, 
again,  I’m  not  .shocked  by  it,  eitf 
“We  each  were  raised  in  a 
ly  that  valued  hard  work  and  C( 
lion.  We  were  taught  to  set  goa 
ourselves  and  to  work  hard  to 
them.  Our  fathers  sweated  ii 
mil!  to  provide  for  their  fani 
They  served  as  great  role  mode 
“We  ow'e  eser\lhing  to  our 
enis.  our  families,  our  teacher 
coaches,  our  mentors,  and  the 
munity  of  East  Chicago,  Ind. 
makes  it  alone.  Roy,  Lou,  and 
prime  examples  of  that.” 
America’s  community  co 
movement  is  stronger  today  be 
of  the  three  kids  from  East  Chi 
Bill  Vega,  the  slick-fielding  Ji 
stop  with  leadership  potential 
Flores,  the  lough  kid,  and  c 
intellectual,  who  savored  ha 
out  in  the  school  library;  am 
Murillo,  the  role  player  on  th( 
ketball  team  who  relished  ha' 
malt  and  reading  comics  at  Dii 
Undoubtedly,  many  blue-i 
neighborhoods  are  frequ 
America’s  mf)st  effective  incul 
of  leadership  talent!  |^r  ^ 


Exiled  Author  Speaks  from  Paris 


By  Horacio  D.  Lewis 


The  title,  she  says, 
describes  the 
emotional 
situation  of  the 
novel-the 
nothingness  of 
daily  life  in  Cuba 
under  Castro. 


.discussion  with  author 
Zoe  Valdes,  who  resides 
in  Paris  and  is  currently 
writing  two  novels,  was 
spirite’d  and  cordial.  In  France 
since  1995,  her  first  novel,  Sangre 
Azul,  was  published  there.  I found 
Valdes  to  be  frank  and  opinionated, 
like  her  protagonist,  Yocandra. 
Complaining  that  some  reporters 
have  misrepresented  her  work,  at 
times  poking  fun  at  her,  Valdes 
insisted  on  sending  written 


responses  to  some  of  my  questions. 

Yocandra  in  The  Paradise  of 
Sada,  a novel  written  while  Valdes 
w'as  still  in  her  native  Cuba,  provid* 
ed  international  recognition  lor  its 
author.  Published  originally  under 
the  title  La  Nada  Cotidiana  (the 
daily  nothingness  of  life),  Yocandra 
became  a best  seller  both  in  Spain 
and  France. 

Yocandra  is  Fidel  Castro’s  Cuba 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  a sensu- 
ous heroine.  Banned  in  Cuba  along 


Zoe  Valdes  is  the  Cuban  author  of  'iocond'o  m the  Paradise  of  Nada. 
which  became  a besi  seller  m Spam  and  France 


with  its  author  ("No  puedo  regre- 
sar  a Cuba  por  el  momento  porque 
el  gobierno  cubano  no  me  lo  per- 
mite.”),  the  book  speaks  of  the  life 
and  loves  of  a woman  who  at  16 
takes  up  with,  marries,  and  then 
leaves  a much  older  man-the 
Traitor-yet  continues  to  humiliate 
him,  while  engaging  in  a torrid 
relationship  with  another  man  she 
calls  the  Nihilist. 

Interviewed  for  NO,  Valdes 
claims  that  while  not  a nihilist  her- 
self, generations  of  nihilists  are  to 
be  found  in  Cuba. 

Both  Valdes  and  Yocandra  were 
born  in  1959  in  Havana  and  both 
traveled  to  Europe.  Though  there  is 
a “profound  content  w’hich  refer- 
ences events  personally  lived,”  Ms. 
Valdes  claims  that  the  novel  is  just  a 
novel,  that  her  novels  should  be 
read  as  novels  and  not  as  autobi- 
ographies. Valdes  insists  that 
Yocandra  is  simply  a novel  that  she 
wrote  to  "exorcise"  herself, 
expelling  the  words  that  were  burn- 
ing inside  her.  The  title,  she  says, 
describes  the  emotional  situation 
of  the  novel~the  nothingness  of 
daily  life  in  Cuba  under  Castro. 

What  Valdes  hopes  readers  will 
find  in  Yocandra  is  a sentimental 
history  betw'een  a woman  and  two 
men  and  between  this  same  woman 
and  her  friends  and  family  in  a 
society  that  is  extremely  castrating 
and  that  nullifies  human  beings. 

Asked  about  the  character  of 
the  Traitor,  the  book’s  \Wfe-abusing 
ex-husband  who  presents  himself 
to  the  world  as  a “Philosopher" 
rather  than  as  the  barely  published 
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poet  that  he  is,  Valdes  says,  “How 
can  you  be  a philosopher  in  a 
country  where  schooling  during 
several  decades  has  censored 
thought  and  books  of  all  philoso- 
phies? Where  the  only  philosophy 
studied  is  a variant  of  Stalinism, 
and  Marxist  Leninist,  almost 
Fascist?*’  She  reminds  us  that  Castro 
has  been  a dictator  in  power  for 
thirty-nine  years.  “Cite  me  one  who 
has  lasted  more  than  he!"  she 
demands. 

“In  Cuba,  there  is  no  dignity," 
says  Ybcandra.  “How  can  you  have 
any  dignity  without  deodorant,  no 
sweet  potatoes,  and  no  tender- 
ness?” This  lack  of  dignity  occurs 
during  the  “special  period,"  after 
the  collapse  of  the  So/iet  Union, 
Cuba’s  source  of  economic  stabili- 
ty-a  time  of  acute  deprivation  dur- 
ing which  Cubans  barter  for  bread 
and  “comrades"  attend  inter- 
minable meetings  to  discuss  the 
shortages  in  what,  in  retrospect, 
seemed  a paradise  before  Castro. 
And  was  projected  to  become  an 
even  greater  paradise  when  Castro 
came  to  power. 

Valdes  squarely  blames  Castro 
for  the  misery  and  desolation  in 
Cuba,  telling  HO,  “Fidel  Castro  no 
se  merece  que  lo  traten  con  guante 
de  seda.  Ya  lo  hemos  visto  despues 
de  la  visita  del  Papa,  ique  ha  cam- 
biado?  El  pueblo  sigue  en  la  mise- 


ria,  en  la  desolacion.  ’ (“Fidel 
Castro  does  not  deser\*e  any  special 
treatment.  Nothing  has  changed 
since  the  Pope’s  visit.  The  people 
continue  to  live  in  misery^’) 

Zoe  Valdes  goes  on  to  affirm  that 
the  United  States  should  stop  the 
“silk  glove  treatment"  and  be  firm 
v\qth  Castro.  She  calls  the  “embargo" 
a joke  (“cosa  de  risa")  since  up  to  a 
million  dollars  is  sent  by  exiles  to 
Cuba  each  year.  And  is  the  country's 
main  source  of  income.  Moreover, 
many  products  “made  in  Miami," 
such  as  Coca  Cola,  are  sold  in  Cuban 
diplomatic  shops,  she  contends. 
Castro,  she  says,  thrives  on  the  cele- 
brated embargo,  which  really  "does 
not  exist." 

He  has  calculated  well,  she  con- 
tinues. “He  will  leave  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  the  military;  his  broth- 
er, and  the  church." 

As  Cubans,  she  says,  we  must 
request  a visa  or  autliorization  from 
the  Security  of  the  Cuban  State 
(Seguridad  del  Estado  Cubana)  to 
leave  the  country,  and  a visa  to  re-enter. 

Valdes’  Yocandra  provides 
detailed  accounts  of  unbounded 
sex  and  multiple  orgasms  with  the 
young  Nihilist.  Valdes  herself  says 
that  Cubans  are  “sensual"  as  a 
result  of  the  mixing  of  races 
(“nuestra  cultura  mestiza*').  And 
that  an  orgasm  is  always  liberation 
(“un  orgasmo  es  siempre  libe- 


racion").  She  adds,  though,  that  lib- 
eration has  to  do  with  every  thing  at 
the  same  time  and  should  not  be 
seen  only  in  an  ethnological  con- 
text-The  oppressed  first  thinks  of 
food  before  making  love." 

“Life  is  life,  and  we  all  have  a 
right  to  life  with  full  liberty."  She 
says  she  has  “lived  life  with  emo- 
tion and  intensity,  like  the  majority 
of  mortals  who  have  known  pro- 
found love." 

Given  that  the  subject  of  sex  riv- 
ets her  novel,  I asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  President  Clinton’s 
predicament,  to  which  she  respond- 
ed: “I  like  President  Clinton.  (Me 
cae  bien.)  His  sexual  life  should  be 
a private  matter."  On  the  other 
hand,  “I  am  a woman,  and  I oppose 
injustices  against  women."  Howt-ver, 
“I  detest  those  women  who  utilize 


their  femininity  to  obtain  money, 
position  and  to  climb.  I hate 
climbers  because  they  are  to  be 
blamed  for  the  lack  of  recognition  | 
received  by  truly  talented  and  hard- 
working w'omen."  On  the  Clinton 
dilemma,  she  concludes  with  “I 
despise  American  Puritanism  and 
negative  exhibitionism  on  the  part 
of  those  w'ho  meddle.” 

Since  Yocandra’s  father  is  a pro- 
Castroite  and  a hater  of  Blacks,  HO 
asked  Valdes  about  racism  in  Cuba. 

“In  Cuba,  there  is  galloping,  terri- 
ble racism  and  a censorship  that 
prevents  any  mention  of  it.  No  one 
can  write  about  it.  There  is  less 
racism  among  ordinary  people  but 
more  of  it  within  the  government." 

K3 


**l  detest  those  women  who  utilize  their 
femininity  to  obtain  money,  position 
and  to  climb.  / hate  climbers  because 
they  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  lack  of 
recognition  received  by  truly  talented 
and  hard-working  women*' 
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BY  Roger  deitz 


FHlI  University  of  Massuchusetls-Bosion  is  situated  on  a beau- 
I iB  peninsula  on  Boston  flarbor  oveiiookinj’  Dorchester 

I II  1^1  Day  jmd  the  Karbor  Islands,  just  five  miles  south  of  doun- 
JL  Ml. ly  town  Boston.  Three  sides  of  the  land  around  the  school 
abut  the  ocean  and  afford  magnificent  views  of  the  city  and  the  Ailaniic  It 
is  a picturesque  and  inspiring  setting,  one  that  seems  appropriate  for  this 
progressive  urban  institution.  The  location  is  a metaphor  for  the  school's 
students  who  are  themselves  reaching  out  into  the  world,  yet  connected  to 
their  univcrsiu-  and  comnuiniiy. 

The  university's  immediate  neighbors  are  the  John  K.  Kennedy 
Presidential  Library  and  the  Massachusetts  State  .\rchives  and 
Commonwealth  Museum.  Then  there's  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  itself. 
With  its  world  standing  as  a cultural  center  and  its  well-earned  reputation 
as  America’s  favorite  college  town,  Boston  offers  a wealth  of  resources  for 
exploration  and  entertainment-everytliing  from  Fenway  Park  and  the 
Fleet  Center  to  the  Mu.seum  of  Fi'^<’  Arts  is  easily  within  reach.  And  as 
Boston’s  only  public  university.  I'Mass-Bosioii  offers  students  a real-world 
education  and  a sense  of  community  unmatched  by  other  Boston -area 
institutions.  This  all  makes  I’Ma.ss-Boston  a fitting  Honor  Roll  recipient, 
rounding  out  the  inaugural  year  of  this  coveted  aw'ard. 

The  University  of  Massachu.seiis-Bosion  was  founded  in  I0(vt  b\  the 
stale  legislature  to  ''provide  the  opporlunit\  for  superior  undergraduate 
and  graduate  education  at  a moderate  eost  at  a public  urban  campus 
located  in  the  capita!  cih  of  Boston."  It  moved  to  Its  present  Dorchester 
Bay  location  in  Pr4.  With  more  ilian  IS.OOO  comniiiiing  suidcms  in  its 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  coniiiuiiiig  education  programs,  I Mass- 
Boston  is  the  .second- largest  campus  of  the  University  of  Ma.s.saeluiseiis 
system.  The  New  l-ngland  iasiitmion  characterizes  iLself  as  “a  commuiin\ 
of  scholars  who  lake  pride  in  academic  excellence.  diversKv.  re.searcli. 
and  service"  where  "the  fabric  of  academic  research  and  scholarship  at 
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I the  university  is  tightly  woven  into  tlie  public*  and  community  sen-ice 
j needs  of  Boston  and  the  modem  urban  center." 

I Diversity  on  campus  closely  reflects  the  community  that  it  serves. 

I Tb  this  end,  UMass-Boston  enroUs  "a  diversified  student  body  that  is 
representative  of  a wide  variety  of  ages,  ethnicities  and  academic 
interests,  and  life  backgrounds"  About  one  quarter  of  the  student 
body  are  of  traditional  college  age,  18  to  21;  almost  half  are  22  to  29; 
and  slightly  more  than  one  quarter  are  30  or  older.  Nearly  2 out  of  5 
students  are  transfers.  Students  of  color  make  up  32.9  percent  of  the 
undergraduate  enroliraent  About  16  percent  are  Hispanic,  and  5 per- 
cent are  Native  American.  The  student  body  is  composed  of  “young, 
mature,  and  working  adults"  who  “share  a motivation  to  succeed  aca- 
demically and  relate  their  classroom  pursuits  to  their  career  aspira- 
tions." 

I At  IJMass-Boston,  these  students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
fully  in  designing  their  academic  plan.  The  University  Advising  Center 
provides  comprehensive  academic  support,  planning,  and  career 
advising  services.  A team  of  professional  counselors  delivers  person- 
alized assistance  to  students  preparing  their  course  of  study,  utilizing 
tutorial  and  mentoring  services,  choosing  a major  and  career  path, 
and  developing  interviewing,  resume  writing,  and  job  search  skills. 
UMass-Boston  is  proud  of  its  distinguished  faculty  of  817  members, 
90  percent  of  whom  have  doctoral  degrees. 

The  school  also  boasts  a student/faculty  ratio  of  15: 1 and  an  aver- 
se class  size  of  28  students.  Not  bad  for  a large  urban  institution. 
The  faculty’s  top  priority  is  teaching  and  advising  students.  At  the 
institution  where  academic  offerings  are  diversified,  a university- 
wide effort  ensures  that  educational  experiences  are  personal.  In 
addition  to  advising  and  teaching,  faculty  members  also  conduct 
research,  publish,  and  participate  in  grant  activities  and  professional 
organi:BUions. 

With  over  100  undergraduate,  30  master’s-level,  and  9 doctoral- 
level  programs,  the  UMass-Boston’s  promise  of  "a  major  for  every- 
one" is  no  exaggeration.  Students  can  embark  on  career  paths  in 
areas  such  as  human  services,  business,  health  care,  teaching,  and 
government  with  an  ample  variety  of  course  offerings  from  which  to 
choose.  Fbur  undei^duate  colleges  award  bachelor's  degrees.  The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  37  majors  and  programs,  including 
courses  of  preparation  for  careers  in  law,  medicine,  teaching,  sci- 
ence, and  the  fine  and  performing  arts.  The  College  of  Management 
focuses  on  seven  areas,  including  marketing,  management  informa- 
tion systems,  accounting  and  finance,  and  international  management. 
The  College  of  Nursing  offers  both  a B.S.N.  and  an  RN-B.S.N.  accredit- 
ed program,  as  well  as  a higlily  praised  program  in  human  perfor- 
mance and  fitness.  Nursing  maintains  clinical  practices  at  some  of 
the  best  hospitals  in  Boston,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  best  learning  hospitals  in  the  world.  The  College  of  Public  and 
Community  Senice,  with  fifteen  career  concentrations,  is  dedicated 
to  providing  hands-on  experience  for  competencies  in  applied  learn- 
ing situations  for  adult  students. 

UMass-Boston  also  offers  teacher-preparation  programs,  along 
with  programs  for  honors  study,  credit  by  examination,  and  advanced 


Honor  Roll  Facts  in  Brief 

INSmunON: 

University  of  Massachusetts 

LOCATION: 

100  Morrissey  Boulevard 
Boston,  MA  02125-3393 
(617)  287-6000 

ESTVBUSHED: 

1964 

ENROLLMENT: 

15,000 

DEGREE  OFFERINGS: 

Bachelor’s 
Master’s 
Doctorate 

ANNUAL  TUmON: 

$4,338  in-state,  tuition  and  fees 

NUMBER  OF  FACULTY: 

817 

SPECIAL  OR  NOIABLE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 
Black  Studies 
Engineering  Physics 

Ethics  and  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

Gerontology 

Public  Policy 

Mant^ement  of  Human  Services 
Women’s  Studies 

INTERNET  (Website)  ADDRESS: 
http:/Avww.umb.edu 


Boston 


placement.  To  support  student  studies,  the  university’s  Healey  l.ib 
houses  a collection  of  more  than  572,000  volumes  and  subscribe 
more  than  5,120  domestic  and  international  journals  and  new 
pers.The  Kennedy  Presidential  Library  is  linked  to  the  university 
variety  of  educational  programs  enabling  siudems  to  font 
research  utilizing  its  singular  resources. 

Sixty  percent  of  LMass-Bo.ston  students  rt'teive  financial  a 
tance  ranging  from  need-based  aid  to  merit  scholarships.  List ; 
(he  university  awarded  over  $40  million  in  student  financial 


I The  school  also  boasts  a 

i student/faculty  ratio  of  15:1 

I and  an  average  class  size  of 

! 28  students. 
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^though  a “commuter  school,"  UMass-Bosion  mainiains  a comput- 
erized Housing  Referral  Service  for  assistance  in  finding  an  apart- 
ment or  roommates.  The  UMass-Boston  licensed  Child  Care  Center 
serv^es  children-ages  18  months  to  six  years-of  students,  faculty, 
staff,  and  community  residents.  Scholarships  for 
the  Child  Care  Center  are  available  for  student  par- 
! ents  and  are  based  on  income.  The  center  is  locat- 
! ed  a iO-minute  walk  from  campus  and  is  open  all 
; year.  New  construction  is  being  planned  for  a $50 
I million  Campus  Center  that  will  centralize  student 
j services  at  the  university.  Also  planned  is  a new 
Division  of  Global  Studies  that  will  connect  several 
of  the  university’s  interdisciplinary  academic  pro- 
grams in  international  fields.  Cooperative 
Education  and  Internship  Programs  place  students 
in  w'ork  assignments  related  directly  to  their  fields 
of  study  so  that  they  can  apply  what  they  learn  in 
the  classroom  to  practical  work  settings. 

UMass-Boston  is  a leader  in  establishing  and 
experimenting  with  such  community-based  pro- 
grams. Whether  uj'  incoming  first -year  student  or 
the  president  of  the  UMass  University  system,  ihere 
is  something  about  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
that  attracts  Bostonians.  William  M.  Bulger  became 
the  24th  president  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  January  1996  after  serving  35 
years  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  including 
seventeen  years  as  senate  president.  Raised  in 
South  Boston,  a place  he  has  called  home  for  his 
entire  life,  Bulger  was  intrigued  by  the  suggestion 
that  he  w^ould  be  considered  for  the  job  he  now 
holds.  He  says,  “Public  higher  education  provides 
an  invaluable  opportunity  for  serious  students.  It 
also  gives  a wonderful  opportunity  for  a very  high 
form  of  public  service.  I have  urged  legislative 
leaders  at  various  national  fonims  to  consider  edu- 
cation as  a natural  continuation  of  their  commit- 
ment to  public  service." 

Since  assuming  his  position,  the  VMiiss  presi- 
dent has  made  it  a priority  to  take  his  ‘public  uni- 
versity message"  to  the  young  people,  by  visiting 


high  schools  throughout  the  state.  His  reasons?  Bulger  recalls.  “W^eii 
I w'as  about  to  graduate  from  high  school  many  years  ago,  I was 
lucky  enough  to  have  an  adult  take  an  interest  in  my  future  and 
encourage  me  to  go  to  college.  I followed  that  person's  advice,  and  I 
am  ever  thankful  to  him  for  his  guidance.  I think  it  is  important  for 
people  in  positions  like  mine  to  have  that  kind  of  interest  in  young 
people,  and  on  an  individual  basis  when  possible.  My  prime  message 
is  to  urge  them  to  be  serious  about  learning.  The  students  themselves 
are  curious  about  the  university.  It  is  in  answer  to  their  questions  that 
I inform  them  what  they  should  know  about  us." 

In  this  way,  Bulger  has  helped  make  L'Mass-Boston  even  more 
accessible  to  students  who  didn’t  think  they  could  attend  a uni\  ersity. 
let  alone  “a  campus  in  Boston  Harbor."  After  all.  UMass-Bosioii 
stands  on  a pcninsula-not  an  island!  , 
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GS  The  Graduate  School  and  Univei^  Center 

UC  The  City  University  of  Netv  York 


ABCs  ofPhI).s  for 
Future  Professors 


Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  the  The  Pipeline  programs.  5 
QM' Pipeline  Program,  about  l^peline  says,  are  directed  to  univers 
siudents-high  achieving  juniors  Jind  teaching,  to  a creative  awareness 

seniors  from  Cl’NVs  10  campuses  teaching  at  that  level.  “Pveryhod; 

\\ix)’ve  been  recruited  onto  a ilUl  track  not  a good  guy  in  academe  < 
that  CUNY  and  the  Aaron  Diamond  more  than  anywhere  else.  But  th 
Foundation  hope  will  result  in  a mom  are  marvelous  people  and  m 
di\ersefaaiIty.aiQWajxltTscs\^^  vclous  minds-if  you  enjoy  yt 


S(^  tins:  Being 
a doctoml  student 
means  you  have  to 
be  able  to  tvoth  by 
yours^.Jb  be  a 
se^star^.Itisyour 
career.  You  fjove  to 
manage  it.  Nobo^ 
elseisgoingto 
mam^itforyou. 
You  have  to  be  the 
inttiatoti’ 

DR.  GAIL  Smith, 

PIPEUNE  DIRECTOR 


By  Adalyn  Hixson 


“They  might  have  thought  they 
would  go  on  for  a master's.  Many  of 
tlKiTi  coasider  medidix?  or  law  acxt)un- 
tajicy,  business-very  prestigious  and 
lucrative  professions-bm  have  never 
thouglit  about  teaching,  cxa*pi  in  terms 
of  leaching  dementarv'  or  higli  scJuk)!." 
HO  is  talking  with  Dr.  Gail  Smith. 


CUNY  Pipeiipp  Pro^'':i'T‘  Recognit'on  Ceremor-.v  CUNY  Graduate  Schpois  ilf^aduating  participants 


Dr.  Gail  Smith,  Acting  Associate  Dean,  Educational  Opportunity 
and  Diversity  Programs 


subject  and  you  enjoy  leaching!  I 
am  very  much  interested  in 
research  in  paganism  as  it  conflict- 
ed  with  early  Christianity  and 
Judaism;*  says  Smith,  a classical 
philologist.  "And  now  I am  begin- 
ning to  look  into  the  roles  of  the 
Ethiopians  in  the  ancient  world.  It 
was  very  multicultural-all  ethnici- 
ties, all  races,  were  strolling  around 
the  Roman  Empire.  1 want  to  take  a 
look  at  that  and  sec  how  they  man- 
aged. They  didn’t  seem  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with  it, 
unlike  some  people  today” 

Smith  was  recruited  to  rur 
Pipeline  after  directing  the  Melicn 
Minority  Undergraduate  Fellowship 
Program  at  CUNY’s  Brooklyn  can  - 
pus.  The  Mellon  program  began  in 
1988,  Pipeline  wiis  conceived  in  the 
spring  of  1992  to  address  a problem 
that  CUNY  and  Diamond  agreed 
needed  fixing.  The  student  bodies 
were  diverse.  The  professorate  was 
not.  A proposal  was  written  and 
approved,  and  The  Pipeline  was  boni. 

Recruitment 

Officially  named  the  CUNY 
Pipeline  Program  for  Careers  in 
College  Teaching  and  Research, 
Pipeline  recruits  talented  minori- 
ties in  their  junior  year  as  under- 
grads, instructs  them  intensively, 
and  guides,  prods,  and  entices  them 
along  the  thorny  path  to  graduate 
school.  Only  CUNY-enrolled  stu- 
dents who  are  U.S.  citizens  or  per- 
manent residents  are  eligible. 

"We  have  a very  close  associa- 
tion with  the  directors  of  the 


Scholars  Programs  and  the  Honors 
Programs  and  the  Career  Days  and 
Student  Services  officials,”  says 
Smith,  "and  right  now  we  have  a 
number  of  faculty  who  know  about 
the  program.  We  clutter  up  the 
campuses  with  our  brochures-and 
people  get  the  word. 

"We  talk  to  students  who  have 
demonstrated  fitness  and  ability. 
Wliat  they  haven’t  necessarily  done, 
though,  is  thought  about  continuing 
at  the  Ph.D.  level. 

Pipeline  Structure 

Students  apply  during  the  fall 
semester  of  their  junior  year,  sub- 
mitting the  application  form,  two 
faculty  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  a transcript,  with  a December  1 
deadline.  Program  faculty  and  the 
director  make  the  selections.  Post- 
acceptance  Pipeline  activities  begin 
by  February'  of  the  student's  junior 
year.  A critical  move  that  first 
semester  is  the  selection  of  a men- 
tor, says  Dr.  Smith,  "and  to  write  a 
senior  thesis  proposal.” 

The  senior  thesis  is  a key  com- 
ponent of  the  entire  program.  Smith 
stresses  that  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  a 
research  degree  and  that  students 
need  to  be  shown  how  to  do  it,  "no 
matter  how  bright  they  are.” 

"Somebody  has  to  show  them 
the  fundamentals  in  order  to  gel 
them  ready  go  to  into  the 
Ph.D.-somebody  in  their  major 
who  has  gone  through  the  whole 
thing-someone  who  says,  ‘This  is 
the  kind  of  research  I do.  These  are 
some  of  the  problems  we  concern 


ourselves  with.  This  is  the  method- 
ology we  employ  in  solving  these 
problems.  These  are  tlie  primary 
sources  we  use.  These  are  the  sec- 
ondary sources.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  a proposal.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  a thesis.” 

These  field-specific  ABCs  are 
explained  on  each  student’s  cam- 
pus. The  mentor,  loo,  is  someone  on 
that  campus-accessible  and  con- 
nected. Pipeline  students  are  there- 
fore scattered  over  CUNY’s  10  sites 
their  first  ,spring,  not  operating  as  a 
group. 

"We  say  this:  Being  a doctoral 
student  means  you  have  to  be  able 
to  work  by  yourself.  To  be  a self- 
starter. It’s  your  career.  You  have  to 
manage  it.  Nobody  else  is  going  to 
manage  it  for  you.  You  have  to  be 
the  initiator. 

"They  arc  learning  how  to  do 
this,”  says  Smith.  "Tliey  have  to  find 
a mentor.  They  have  to  be  aggres- 
sive. They  have  to  ask  (jiicstions.” 
And  they  liave  to  prepare  a 15-  to 
30-page  senior  thesis. 

Tlie  Summer  Program 

Pipeline’s  core  is  built  around 
the  eight-w'cek  summer  program 
preceding  the  senior  year.  Held  at 
the  Graduate  School  and  University 
Center,  three  CUNY  senior  colleges 
host  three  Pipeline  programs: 


Brooklyn  College-The  Humanities; 
Queens  College-Mathematics  and 
Information  Science;  and  Hunter 
College-Social  Sciences,  Students 
are  expected  to  devote  full  time  to 
Pipeline  and  not  take  on  any  outside 
employment  during  the  eight  weeks. 
They  are  not  eligible  for  the  summer 
institute  unless  and  until  they  have 
prepared  a senior  thesis  proposal. 
Each  course  carries  four  credits, 
with  tuition  w'aivcd.  Students  receive 
a stipend,  the  first  half  on  day  one 
;md  the  second  half  on  completion. 

"Mornings  they  are  in  research 
seminars,”  explains  Dr.  Smith, 
"divided  into  social  sciences, 
humanities,  and  math  and  science, 
depending  on  their  major  and 
interest.  Faculty  are  faculty  from 
their  own  campuses. 

"Essentially,  they  have  a 
research  project  for  students  to  do. 
For  example,  in  the  humanities, 
archival  research  is  a centerpiece. 
The  students  have  not  necessarily 
heard  of  archives-how'  you  enter 
them-how  you  get  primary  data-so 
that  you  can  go  to  any  librai7  in  the 
world  and  know  how  to  ask  for 
things,  how  to  access....” 

The  Pipeline  Policy  and 
Procedures  describes  the  Humanist 
Institute  as  having  three  foci: 
Humanist  ceriifications-Romc, 
nationality,  multiculluralism; 


**Woody  Allen  said  that  95  percent 
success  is  showing  up.  Students 
have  to  get  in  the  game.  A lot  (rf 
students-^  lot  of  adults-are  fiill  of 
% anxieties,  self-doubts.  We’re 
removing  some  of  the  mystique.” 

Dr.  Gail  smith,  Pipeline  director 
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(l-r)  Frances  Degen  Horowitz.  President.  CUNY  Graduate  School,  congratulating 
Pipeline  participant  Beverl/  Ar-aujo 


notai7  production;  and  persuasion. 
The  first  Humanists,  it  says,  were 
notaries-technicians  in  the  use  of 
texts  as  instruments  of  power. 
Faculty:  Professor  Robert  Viscusi, 
Brooklyn  College,  Department  of 
English.  The  Mathematics  & 
Information  Science  Institute 
“explores  the  nature  of  mathemat- 
ics; presents  mathematical  ideas 
that  occur  in  many  areas  of  science 
where  mathematics  is  used;  show's 
how  and  why  mathematics  is  a lan- 
guage of  science  and  has  a life  of 
its  own;  and  might  use 
Mathematica,  an  interactive  com- 
puter program.  Faculty:  Professor 
Ravi  Kulkarni,  Queens  College, 
Department  of  Mathematics;  and 
Professor  Anthony  Weaver,  Bronx 
Community  College,  Department  of 
Mathematics. 

The  Social  Sciences  Institute 
explores  the  use  of  social  sciences 
in  policy-making  and  the  scientific 
method;  disciplinary  perspectives; 
analysis  and  critique  of  scholarly 
writings;  proper  methodology  for 
writing  a book  re\iew;  and  original 
research  of  texts.  Faculty:  Professor 
Barbara  Welter,  Hunter  College, 
Department  of  History. 

“In  the  afternoons,"  says  Dr. 
Smith,  “workshops  are  spread 
throughout  the  week.  How  to  iden- 
tify a graduate  program;  how  to 
write  the  personal  statement;  how 
to  write  a curriculum  vitae;  whom 
to  approach  for  a letter  of  recom- 
mendation." Nicole  E.  Holland, 
Hunter  College,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology,  conducted 
the  workshop  on  How  to  Apply  to 
Graduate  School. 

“Because  we  always  have  many- 
more  things  to  do  than  time  to  do 
them  in,"  says  Smith,  Pipeline 
Summer  offers  a Time  Management 
workshop,  led  by  Faythe  Weaver, 
Assistant  Director  of  OEODP  at  the 
Graduate  Center,  who  also  trains 
students  in  the  use  of  computers, 
accessing  the  Internet,  for  example. 

Smith  tells  HO  that  many 
Pipeline  students,  all  of  whom  take 


a GRE  or  GMAT  prep  workshop, 
plan  to  defer  taking  the  actual  test 
until  the  fall  semester.  No,  she  tells 
them,  you  need  to  take  it  now.  You 
will  be  far  too  busy  come 
September.  You  have  to  prepare 
your  application  materials  for  grad- 
uate school;  write  your  personal 
statement,  which  has  to  be  vetted 
by  the  mentor;  identify  and  contact 


your  desired  schools;  and  research 
financial  grams  and  supports. 
Applying  to  graduate  school,  she 
tells  HO  and  the  students,  is  very, 
very' time-consuming. 

“To  be  educated  is  to  know 
things,  and  that  is  what  we're  trying 
to  teach  our  students,  and  they  just 
lap  it  up.  It  is  a life  of  the  mind,  and 
they  have  an  instinct  for  it.  All  you 


need,"  she  says,  is  to  have  someone 
suggest-‘this  is  a possibility.’ 

"We  also  tell  the  students-life  is 
what  you  make  it.  It  is  not  as 
though  you  are  going  make  a lot  of 
money  las  a teacher],  but  you  will 
have  freedom  of  time  You  don’t 
have  to  work  summers,  and  you 
can  use  that  time  to  read  and  to 
think  and  to  build  your  family  tics. 

"You  get  into  a classroom  and 
the  people  there-they  want  a 
degree.  You  can  get  them  to  be 
really  turned  on  to  learning." 

Castile  to  Chomsky  to  CREAM 

“These  people  are  phenomenal. 

I have  total  and  utmost  regard  for 
them,"  says  Smith  of  the  students. 
“One  is  currently  pursuing  her  doc- 
torate at  Princeton  and  will  be 
among  the  first  of  the  Pipeline  stu- 
dents to  obtain  a Ph.D.,"  says  David 
Manning,  Media  Relations 
Manager.  “Her  name  is  Maria  Caba- 
Rios...a  Lehman  College  graduate," 

Caba-Rfos  is  divorced  and  rais- 
ing a daughter.  As  an  undergradu- 
ate majoring  in  Spanish  language 
and  literature,  she  received  the 
Outstanding  Sophomore  Award 
from  the  Golden  Key  National 
Honor  Society,  an  Award  for 
Excellence  from  I^h man's  Division 
of  Arts  and  Humanities,  a Lehman 
Scholarship  Foundation  Award,  and 
was  a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
the  First  Step  Program,  and  the 
Dean’s  list. 

Her  senior  thesis  topic  was  Isabel 
I,  Queen  of  Castile,  one  of  Spain’s  few 
female  rulers.  “Under  her  reign  and 
in  lai^e  part  due  to  her  determina- 
tion, a newly  unified  Spain  became 
an  imperial  power,"  w-rites  Caba- 
Rios,  Her  work  compares  Isabel's 
image  during  her  reign-“willful, 
often  compared  to  a man,"  to  her 
posthumous  persona-“saintly, 
almost  virginal  ideal  woman,"  and 
explores  the  historic  and  gender- 
related  reasons  for  the  differences. 

Like  Caba-Rios,  Beverly  Araujo 
and  Diana  Aldomovar  also  graduat- 
ed from  Lehman,  .says  Manning, 


*"Most  Americans  have  been 
socialized  to  want  the  same  things; 
however,  the  manifestation  of  this 
socialized  goal  depends  on  the 
structural  availability  of 
opportunities  and  individual 
conditions.  Therefore,  I offer  the 
Cash  Rules  Everything  Around  Me 
(CREAM)  ideology  as  the 
underlying  driving  force for  the 
American  society  as  a whole,  I will 
examine  the  CREAM  psychology, 
and  its  manifestation  specifically 
in  the  Hip-Hop  community, 
composed  of  urban  poor  youths  or 
meters  of  the  ^underclass.''' 

Pipeline  diamond  fellow  George  MartInez,  jr. 


Conference  Participant- 
Gregorio  Vasquez 


and  are  both  entering  CUNY  Pti.D. 
programs. 

Almodovar's  senior  thesis  relates 
to  Noam  Chomsky's  concept  that 
humans  are  bom  with  innate  knowl- 
edge that  allows  them  to  acquire 
language,  and  the  connection  to  lan- 
guage acquisition  by  deaf  children. 

“George  Martinez  just  graduat- 
ed from  Brooklyn  College  and  will 
be  entering  the  CUNY  Graduate 
School's  Ph.D.  program  in  Political 
Science  as  a MAGNET  fellow- 
(Minority  Access  Graduating 
Network)”  says  Manning.  Martinez 
has  been  inducted  into  several 
honor  societies,  including  Phi  Theta 
Kappa  International  Honor  Society, 
Golden  Key  National  Honor  Society, 
and  the  national  Dean's  List.  He  has 
organized  and  presented  at  many 


Conference  Participant: 
Diana  Almodova*' 


academic  events~at  Albany  State, 
Columbia,  and  New  York  University, 
Brooklyn  College,  and  the  CUNY 
Graduate  Center. 

Martinez’  senior  thesis  is  enti- 
tled “Wlien  the  Smoke  Clears:  An 
Examination  of  Liberal  Ideologies’ 
Impact  on  Street  Culture.” 

“Most  Americans  have  been 
socialized  to  want  the  same  things; 
however,  the  manifestation  of  this 
socialized  goal  depends  on  the 
structural  availability  of  opportuni- 
ties and  individual  conditions. 
Therefore,  I offer  the  Cash  Rules 
Everything  Around  Me  (CREAM) 
ideology  as  the  underlying  driving 
force  for  the  American  society  as  a 
whole.  I will  examine  the  CREAM 
psychology  and  its  manifestation 
specifically  in  the  Hip-Hop  commu- 
nity, composed  of  urban  poor 
youths  or  members  of  the  ‘under- 
class,’” writes  Martinez. 

Gregorio  Vasquez,  a Lehman 
graduate  now  in  CUNY’s  doctoral 
program  in  linguistics,  has  been 
doing  pilot  studies  on  “second  lan- 
guage learners’  interlanguage  pho- 
netic and  speech  perception.” 
Interested,  he  says,  in  articulaton; 
acoustic,  and  physiological  phonet- 
ics, speech  perception,  bilingualism, 
second  language  acquisition,  and 
first  language  attrition,  he  w'ants  to 
conduct  a longitudinal  study  on  the 
phonetic  system  of  monolingual 
speakers  of  Spanish  in  the  process 
of  acquiring  English,  following  their 
bilingual  acquisition,  and  their  attri- 


Conference Participant: 
Mana  Caba-Ribs 


tion  of  the  first  language. 

Several  Pipeline  Diamond 
Fellow's  presented  papers  related  to 
their  thesis  at  a CU.NY  conference  in 
February,  “Pipeline  to  the  20th 
Century:  Distinction  in  Research 
and  Pedagogy.” 

Pipeline  students  receive  a 
stipend  to  cover  membership  in  a 
professional  society,  subscriptions 
to  scholarly  publications  in  their 
field,  and  conference  attendance. 
“And  we  tell  the  mentors,”  says 
Smith,  “when  you  go  to  i^rofe.ssion- 
al  conferences,  take  your  students! 
Get  them  to  become  junior  mem- 
bers.” 

Smith  tells  HO  that  Pipeliner 
Ruth  Garcia  is  a MAGNET  fellow, 
too.  “And  Randol  Contreras-he’s  a 
single  parent.  He  is  a wonderful 
human  being.  He  is  so  mature. 
These  people  are  really  phenome- 


“They have  to  orient  their  parents, 
who  see  them  sitting  around 
reading.  T am  working,  Ma.  Vm 
writing  a paper.  I can  get  a grant.”' 

Dr.  Gail  Smith 


nal,”  Smith  “And  vhen  they 
first  enter  the  program,  they  are 
kind  of  teniative~not  knowing  wiiat 
it  is  all  about....” 

Ad  Astra  per  Aspera 

A brochure  says  Pipeline  “culti- 
vates aspiration”  and  cites  a rele- 
vant Latin  proverb,  ad  astra  per 
aspera-"\.i)  the  stars  through  diffi- 
culties.” What  Pipeline  is  about,  she 
says,  is  getting  people  to  engage  in 
ideas  across  a spectrum.  “Women 
engineers  and  mathematicians. 
Wliat's  wTong  with  that? 

“We’re  looking  beyond  what 
goes  on  in  one  classroom.  CUNY  as 
a university  system  is  meeting  the 
needs  of  scholars-future  scholars. 
We  are  intellectually  and  emotion- 
ally broadening  horizons.  Beyond 
their  campus.  Beyond  their  bor- 
ough. For  all  students,”  But,  she 
adds,  “this  is  reality  check  time.  It 
is  a commitment.  To  get  a doctorate 
could  take  as  long  as  seven  years, 
and  you’re  not  going  to  be  making  a 
lot  of  money  when  you  are  finished. 

"Woody  Allen  said  that  95  per- 
cent of  success  is  showing  up-gel 
in  the  game.  A lot  of  siudems-a  lot 
of  adulis-are  full  of  anxieties,  self- 
doubt-lacking esteem  in  some 
areas.  We’re  removing  some  of  the 
mystique.  We  are  saying,  ‘Take  one 
step  at  a lime.  And  if  you  have  the 
interest  and  the  ability  and  you  aje 
willing  to  work  hard-you  will  gel 
there.  It’s  not  a big  deal.”’ 

Smith,  who  can  in  an  instant 
cite  specific  teachers  who  changed 
her  own  life,  calls  the  cooperation 
between  CUNY  officials,  faculty,  and 
foundations  “a  beautiful  example  of 
people  working  together  toward  a 
very  wc^nhwhile  educational  goal.” 

"The  private  foundations  are  not 
turning  their  back  on  schools  that 
don’t  have  endowments.  In  fact, 
they  are  our  endowments-lhe  only 
way  we  can  do  what  needs  to  be 
done.  They  really  are  the  heroes  in 
this  whole  saga.” 


“Then  It  Was  ipir 

Bealizing  a Dream  Deferred 


Gonzalez  began 
her  sojourn  in 
education  in 
1972.  A lot  has 
happened  since 
then.  Six 
presidents. 
Vietnam.  The 
Persian  Gulf 
War.  The  Iranian 
hostage  crisis. 
The  Space 
Shuttle 
Challenger 
explosion.  Disco, 
Retro,  and  the 
new  Coke. 


There  were  days  when  Sue 
Gonz^ez  asked  herself,  "Wliy 
am  I doing  this?”  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  quit.  No 
one  would  have  blamed  her.  It  wds 
during  those  days  that  Gonzalez 
would  dig  her  heels  in  and  refocus 
on  her  goal. 

In  mid‘May,  about  ?00  students 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Dallas.  While  most  were  finishing 
up  a difficult  four  or  five  years  of 
work,  Gonzalez  was  wrapping  up 
an  academic  journey  that  started 
26  years  ago. 

‘Tm  an  NT.\  student- 
NonTraditional  Age.  That’s  tlie  politi- 
cally correct  term  for  older  students,” 
said  Gonzalez,  who  began  her 
sojourn  in  education  in  19^2,  when 
Nixon  was  president. 

A lot  has  happened  since  then. 
Six  men  have  been  president. 
Vietnam  ended,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  came  and  went.  The  Iranian 
hostage  crisis  and  the  Space  Shuttle 
Challenge!  explosion.  Disco,  Retro, 
Swatches,  and  the  new  Coke. 

Throughout  it  all,  Gonzalez  kept 
her  eye  on  her  goals. 

She  raised  two  kids  and 
became  a grandmother.  She  put 
one  son  through  trade  school, 
another  through  nursing  school, 
and  her  husband  through  college. 

“Then  it  was  niy  turn,"  Gonzalez 
said.  The  wife  of  an  enlisted  man, 
Gonzalez  and  her  family  moved 
often-from  state  <o  state  and  even 
from  country  to  country.  She  look 
courses  here  and  there,  but  she 
could  never  really  get  things  rolling. 

“As  soon  as  I got  involved  and 
settled,  the  Miiy  would  move  us," 


Gonzalez  said.  ‘‘That  was  very  diffi- 
cult. That  was  why  I never  finished 
when  I was  younger." 

Shortly  after  graduating  in  1962 
from  William  Adams  High  School  in 
Alice,  Texas,  Gonzalez  married  her 
high  school  sweetheart,  Jesse.  In 
1972,  the  family  O^sse  Jr.  was  four 
by  then)  lived  in  New  Jersey.  She 
began  taking  courses  at  Burlington 
Community  College. 

After  New  Jersey,  the  family 
moved  often.  Gonzalez  was  able  to 
take  a few  courses  at  Drurv'  College 
in  Missouri  and  at  an  American 
school  in  Germany.  Her  husband 
graduated  from  Drury  with  a bach- 
elor’s degree  in  psychology  in  1990. 

“I  had  to  put  him  through 
school  first."  .she  said.  That  done, 
she  refocused  on  her  own  goal. 

Tlie  next  year,  the  family  moved 
to  Dallas.  Two  years  later,  Gonzalez 
enrolled  at  the  Universit)’  of  Dallas. 
Beginning  again  w'as  hard.  Gonzalez 
said  that  its  not  easy  being  older 
than  some  of  the  professors. 

“I  felt  like  the  students  were 
saying,  ‘What's  that  old  lady  doing 
here?’  But  I think  the  students  like 
having  me  around,"  she  said.  ‘‘I’m 
kind  of  a mother  figure  to  them. 
Some  still  come  and  tell  me  their 
problems." 

At  age  55,  exams  are  scarier  too. 

‘‘That  first  set  of  fiiial.s-1  pan- 
icked! Well,  I didn’t  quite  panic.  I 
passed  them  all,  but  I kept  asking 
myself,  ‘Can  I do  this?’  I just  knew  I 
had  to  study.  Once  1 got  through 
that  first  set,  I was  okay." 

There  were  other  obstacle.s.  In 
her  second  semester,  Gonzalez 
became  ill  and  had  to  drop  two 


University 
o E Dallas 

classes.  Last  fall,  Jesse  became  ill 
and  couldn’t  w'ork.  Gonzalez  had  to 
cut  back  on  her  course  load  and 
begin  working  part  time  at  the 
Child  and  Family  Guidance  Center 
of  Irving  to  make  ends  meet. 

“My  boss  was  very^  supportive,” 
she  said.  ‘‘He  worked  with  me  so 
that  I could  still  go  to  school  and 
get  the  hours  at  work  I needed.” 
Through  it  all,  Gonz^ez  put  first 
what  mattered  mosi-her  family. 

‘‘My  mother  lived  with  us  for  a 
long  time,”  she  said.  “It  is  the 
Hispanic  tradition  to  lake  care  of 
our  parents.  She  helped  me  with  my 
boys,  Jesse  Jr.  and  John  Dominic.” 
When  asked  whether  she  ever 
felt  held  back  by  her  family, 
Gonzalez  laughed.  She  said  her 
family  has  been  supportive  through 
the  years,  and  she  has  merely  sup- 
ported them  as  well. 

"On  the  day  my  husband  gradu- 
ated, our  priest  stood  up  at  Mass 
and  said  he  wanted  to  congratulate 
him,”  Gonzalez  said.  “Then  he 
added,  ‘I  want  to  also  congratulate 
his  wife,  who  will  be  receiving  her 
Ph.T.  degree  loday-the  PuU-Hubby- 
'rhrough  degree.’  That’s  what  1 did.  I 
accepted  my  responsibilities.  I 
accepted  them,  and  I’m  proud  of  it. 
I’ve  pretty  much  had  it  easy." 

With  a bachelor’s  degree  under 
her  belt,  Gonzalez  isn’t  stopping. 
She  plans  to  continue  her  educa- 
tion and  get  a master’s  and  a doc- 
torate “if  I’m  still  alive."  She  hopes 
to  become  a therapist. 

“My  husband  retired  from  the 
Arniv.  Now'.  I guess  1 can  go  to  work.” 
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The  University  of  New  Mexico 

Credit  Dr.  Heger  at  UNM’s  NASA  Center  


''If  it  wasn’t  for 
him,  / probably 
wouldn’t  be 
where  I am  right 
now,”  says 
Daniel 

Gutierrez,  who 
was  admitted  to 
graduate  school 
"at  risk”  but 
now,  after 
ivorking  with 
Heger,  is  near  to 
completing  a 
master’s 
degree-with  a 
3.5  GPA. 


award-winning  student 
research  team  in  the 
University  of  New 
Mexico's  NASA  Center  for 
Autonomous  Control  Engineering 
(ACE),  one  of  14  minority  research 
centers  in  the  country’  conducting 
research  for  use  in  NASA  space 
exploration,  attribute  their  recent 
successes  not  to  their  innovative 


project  or  their  own  ingenuity  but 
to  their  advisor,  Dr.  A.  Sharif  Heger. 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  him,  I probably 
wouldn't  be  where  I am  right  now^’ 
says  Daniel  Gutierrez,  who  was 
admitted  to  graduate  school  “at 
risk"  but  now,  after  working  with 
Heger,  is  near  to  completing  a mas- 
ter's degree-with  a 35  GPA  to  boot. 

Heger  is  an  associate  professor 


of  nuclear  engineering  and  associ- 
ate director  of  UNM’s  NASA  ACE 
Center,  which  provides  minority 
graduate  students  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  graduate  work 
in  science  and  engineering  fields. 

“Dr.  Heger’s  willingness  to  stick 
out  his  neck  for  me  was  my  motiva- 
tion to  do  well  in  school,”  says 
Gutierrez,  who  plans  to  seek  a 


:l-r)  Students  Darnel  Gutierrez.  Chns  Burreli,  and  Lanntte  Roybal 
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Dr.  Heger  of  NASA  ACE  (from  left)  and  his  award-vvinning  student  research  team  - Chris  Bunnell.  Lanetle  Roybal, 

and  Daniel  Gutierrez. 


Ph.D.  His  research  teammates  Chris 
Burrell,  who  graduated  in  May  with 
a bachelor  of  science  in  mechani- 
cal engineering,  and  Lanette 
Roybal,  who  follows  suit  in 
December,  concur  that  it’s  Heger’s 
dedication,  enthusiasm,  and  pas- 
sion for  excellence  that  make  him  a 
stellar  mentor. 

“Even  if  academic  records  don’t 
show  it,  it’s  Dr.  Heger  who  sees  the 
spark  in  the  student,”  explained 
Burrell,  who  is  now  interning  at 
Sandia  National  Laboratories. 

Under  the  direction  of  Heger, 
the  three  students  are  conducting 
research  of  “sensor  fault  detection 
and  accommodation,”  a technology 
aimed  at  improving  the  reliability 
of  data  input  for  automatic  con- 
trollers and/or  human  operators. 

“Sensor  errors  or  failures  can 
lead  to  wTong  control  actions  or 
may  mask  a process  malfunction,” 
Heger  explains.  This  research  sup- 


ports one  of  .NASA's  areas  of  con- 
cern and  active  research  [at  NASA] 
for  autonomous  spacecraft  guid- 
ance and  control.” 

Once  completed,  the  new  tech- 
nology' could  be  applied  to  commer- 
cial industries  such  as  chemical  pro- 
cessing and  nuclear  power  plants,  as 
well  as  in  space  exploration. 

A good  example  of  how  the  tech- 
nology could  be  adopted,  Gutierrez 
says,  is  to  imagine  a manned  space 
flight  where  the  ship  is  experiencing 
an  oxygen  sensor  malfunction. 

“Say  the  sensor  mistakenly 
detects  too  much  o.xygen  and  starts 
to  cut  back  on  its  delivery',”  he  says. 


“The  kind  of  system  we’re  develop- 
ing w'ould  catch  the  malfunction 
early,  before  the  sensor  shut  off  the 
oxygen  completely  and  the  astro- 
nauts couldn't  breathe.” 

The  team’s  research  involves 
creating  a set  of  instructions  that  a 
machine  can  follow  in  the  form  of  a 
database,  including  operating  para- 
meters and  characteristics. 

Heger  and  the  students  have 
conducted  software  simulations 
and  are  working  on  a physical 
model  to  test  their  hypothesis. 

The  goal  is  to  design  a computer 
diip  that  can  be  adapted  to  work  with 
sensors  in  any  commercial  venture, 
offering  a new’  to  detea  faults. 

“Basically,  it  would  operate  as 
an  experienced  human  operator 
w'ould,  but  the  machine  doesn’t  get 
tired  or  sleepy,”  Gutierrez  says.  “It’s 
another  tool  to  aid  the  human 
operator.  The  theory  behind  this 
[concept]  is  sound,”  Gutierrez  says. 
“It’s  just  working  the  bugs  out  from 
the  computer  to  real  life.” 

Sharing  details  about  the  project 
at  regional  conferences  has  earned 
recognition  for  all  three  students. 
Last  January,  Burrell  and  Roybal 
represented  the  NASA  ACE  Center  at 
the  1998  Mexican  American 
Engineers  and  Scientists  (MAES) 
Symposium  in  San  Diego.  Calif. 

'!he  students  earned  second 
place  in  a field  of  22  for  their  pre- 


sentation of  a technical  paper.  In 
April,  the  two  teamed  again,  this 
time  taking  first  place  at  the 
American  Institute  for  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  (AIAA)  Regional 
Student  Conference  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  for  their  presentation.  Tliey 
compete  at  the  national  AIAA  con- 
ference next  January'. 

Gutierrez  was  recently  nominat- 
ed for  “Best  Paper”  at  the  Second 
Annual  NASA  University  Research 
Center  Technical  Conference  in 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Seeing  past  a student’s  academic 
record  and  gambling  on  his  or  her 
success  doesn’t  always  have  a happy 
ending.  But  that  hasn’t  dampened 
Heger’s  spirit.  He  says  he  still 
believes  any  student  should  be  given 
the  chance  to  show  his  or  her  hand. 

“I  tell  them,  ‘I  see  the  potential 
in  you.  You're  here  to  learn,  and  my 
project  is  a vehicle  for  you.  So  go 
and  do  a good  job,’”  Heger  says.  “I 
encourage  them  to  work  together 
and  respect  each  other  as  a team.  I 
also  Lave  an  open-door  policy.  They 
can  get  in  touch  with  me  anytime." 

"If  I could  become  who  Dr. 
Heger  is,  a mentor,  and  help  others 
to  realize  their  dreams  like  he  has, 
that  w'ouid  be  great.  I now  have  the 
ambition  to  help  out  someone  else 
like  he’s  helped  me,”  says  Gutierrez. 

i-:3 
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(l-r)  Students  Daniel  Gutiei  rez.  Chn j Burrell,  and  Lanette 
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Migrant  Scm  Reaching  Goals  at  Eastern  Washington  University 


'^causewe 
i^er  $22,000  in 
scholarships 
each  year, 
provide 
academic 
advising,  mentor 
programs,  social 
activities,  and 
odter  services  in 
ibe  Chicano 
Education 
Program,  we 
have  a Jreshman 
retention  rate  of 
between  80  and 
90  percent/* 

DR.  Carlos  Maldonado, 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 


Tfe  Vargas  knew  since 

IF VI  the  ninth  grade  what 
IVI-”|lhe  wanted  to  do 
JLF  VyMwith  his  lifv-he  was 
going  to  become  a teacher 

“Even  if  I win  the  lottery^  tomor- 
row, ril  still  want  to  be  a teacher,” 
said  Ben,  a 1994  graduate  of  Mabton 
High  School  in  the  Yakima  Valley  in 
south  central  Washington  state. 

Now’  a senior  at  Eastern 
Washington  University,  majoring  in 
Spanish,  minoring  in  ESI,  the  22- 
year-old  is  just  a year  a\v:^v  from 
achieving  his  goal.  He  credits  sev- 
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eral  people  with  helping  him  get 
where  he  is  today. 

One  is  the  man  he  calls  a w’on- 
derful  role  model-Andy  Affholter, 
who  was  Ben’s  Mabton  High  School 
basketball  coach  in  the  ninth  grade. 
“That’s  when  I knew  I w'anted  to 
teach,  when  1 saw  the  influence  a 
good  teacher  can  have,”  Ben  said. 

For  encouraging  his  goals,  Ben 
said  he  owes  much  to  his  parents, 
Luis  and  Rafaela  Vaigas,  who  reside 
in  Mabton  with  their  two  youngest 
childien,  Daniel,  14,  and  Hilda,  11.  Two 
other  sons  live  in  the  Yakima  area, 


and  their  other  daughter  is  in  Tfexas. 

“My  parents  work  the  fields,” 
Ben  said.  “Other  parents  take  their 
kids  out  of  school  to  work  with 
them.  My  dad  believed  in  education 
and  never  pulled  us  out  of  school  to 
work.  He  said  it  was  his  job  to  sup- 
port the  family  and  we  should  learn 
all  we  can.  I owe  my  dad  a lot.” 

Ben  grew  up  in  Mabton,  a large- 
ly agricultural  area  filled  with 
orchards  and  vegetables  grown  for 
harvest  and  a population  of  about 
1,200.  Most  students  in  the  Mabton 
schools  are  Chicano/Latino. 
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Ben  Vargas  is  currently  a senior  at  Eastern  Washington  University 


EastefTi  Washington  University  student  Ben  Vargas  of  Mabtcn.  Wash.,  helps  students  at  the  front  desk 
of  the  EWU  Admissions  Ofiice. 


Ben’s  parents  were  born  in 
Mexico;  he  and  his  siblings  were 
bom  in  the  United  States. 

“1  have  the  very  best  of  both 
worlds,”  he  said.  “I  love  that  I am 
an  American.  This  is  the  best  coun- 
tr>'  in  the  world.  I also  love  being 
bicultural  and  bilingual.” 

After  high  school,  he  became 
the  first  member  of  his  family  to 
attend  college.  Of  a total  student 
population  of  just  over  7,000,  about 
300  are  Chicano/Latino,  with  most 
of  that  number  coming  from  the 
Yakima  Valley. 

‘T'm  a small-town  boy,”  Ben 
said.  ‘T  picked  Eastern  because  it 
has  a small-school  feeling  to  it,  but  1 
know  ril  get  a big-time  education.” 

It  is  increasingly  important  that 
Latinos  attend  college,  said  Dr. 
Carlos  Maldonado,  director  of 
Eastern's  Chicano  Education 
Program.  “Betw’een  1980  and  1990, 
the  population  of  Latinos  in  the 
state  of  Washington  has  grown  by 
88  percent.  We  need  Latino  profes- 
sionals to  lead  our  growing  com- 
munity.” 

Maldonado  said  Eastern  is  the 
only  public  university  in 
Washington  that  has  a program 
specifically  designed  to  enhance 
participation  by  Chicano/Latino 
students,  a place  that  serves  as  a 
home  away  from  home.  Other  insti- 
tutions have  combined  their  minor- 


ity education  programs. 

“Because  we  offer  $22,000  in 
scholarships  each  year,  provide 
academic  advising,  mentor  pro- 
grams, social  activities,  and  other 
sendees  in  the  Chicano  Education 
Program,  we  have  a freshman 
retention  rate  of  between  80  and 
90  percent,”  Maldonado  said.  That's 
higher  than  Easterns  total  first- 


year-student  retention  rate. 

Maldonado  noted  that  Eastern’s 
Chicano  Education  Program  houses 
the  national  office  of  tiie  National 
Association  of  Chicano  Studies. 

Ben  is  a recipient  of  a Chicano 
Education  Scholarship  and  works 
at  the  university's  Office  of 
Admissions,  where  Michelle 
Wliittingham,  associate  director  of 
admi.ssions,  says  Ben  is  “a  jewel.” 
“We  like  to  have  him  work  at 
the  front  desk  because  he  is  so 
enthusiastic  and  can  talk  with  any- 
one,” she  said,  “He  is  outgoing  and 
helpful  and  is  a real  role  model  for 
our  student  employees,” 

Ben  even  takes  his  boosterism 
home  with  him. 

“I'll  uilk  10  students  in  Mabton 
about  the  university  and  the  area,” 
he  said.  “I  tell  them  there  is  much 
less  of  a cultural  shock  In  Cheney  for 
students  coming  from  the  Yakima 
Valley.  That's  particularly  important 
for  families  that  arc  cl(»sc-knii  like 
niiuiy  in  the  Valley  aiv.” 

Maldonado  is  pleased  that  a 


student  like  Ben  wants  to  be  a 
school  teacher.  “Latinos  are  under- 
represented in  higher  education,” 
he  said.  “It’s  time  w'e  concentrate 
on  encouraging  our  students  to  he 
on  a college  track.  I have  no  douDt 
that  Ben  will  be  a great  help  that 
way.” 

When  Ben  completes  college  in 
June  1999,  he  plans  to  teach  Spanish 
and-not  surprisingly-hopes  to 
coach  basketball  somewhere  in  the 
Yakima  area. 

While  he  works  on  his  own 
higher  education  goals,  Ben  helps 
people  achieve  goals  of  their  own. 
In  the  summer,  he  will  be  providing 
English  instruction  to  people  work- 
ing toward  gaining  their  American 
citizenship 

He  might  need  to  wait  one  more 
year  for  his  diploma  from  Eastern, 
but  he  is  already  teaching  others. 
Ninth  grade  dreams  can  come  true. 


**Between  1980  and  1990,  the  population 
of  latinos  in  the  state  of  Washington 
has  grown  by  88  percent.  We  need 
latino  professionals  to  lead  our 
growing  community.*’ 

Dr.  CARLOS  Maldonado 


